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MARY  BEATRICE  OF  MODENA, . 

.QUEEN  OONSORT  OF  JAMES  II.  KINO  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Queen  Mary  Beatrice— Deceptive  hopes  for  her  -6on — Fuller*!  libels  on  her  re- 
published— Censured  by  parliament — Bill  of  attainder  against  her  son — At- 
tempts of  the  lords  to  attaint  Mary  Beatrice  by  a  clause-^Resisted  by  the 
commons — Lords  bring  in  a  separate  bill  against  her— Remarks  thereupon — 
Her  pathetic  letters — Contemptuous  treatment  of  the  bill  by  house  of  commons 
—Abjuration  of  the  young  prince— Agitation  of  the  widowed  queen — Death 
of  king  William  —  Accession  of  queen  Anne — Dangerous  iflness  of  queen 
Mary  Beatrice  —  Her  letters  — Her  poverty  —  Alarming  progress  of  organic 
malarly — Her  patience— Divisions  in  her  couneil — Her  timorous  policy— Ma- 
ternal weakness-'H^r  devotion  to  king  James's  memory— ^Pretended  miraeiee 
•«^Queen  oajolad  by  lord  Lovat — Cells  her  jewels  to  equip  troops— Biscrusts  lord 
MiddletoA-*Her  lufierings— Consults  a  cancer  doctress — Dis^uadod  bymadame 
Maintenon — 'Her  letters—She  prints  a  life  of  king  James— Sickness  of  her  son 
— Deaths  in  her' Bbusthold — Duke  of  Berwick  warns  the  queen  of  Lovat's 
villany— Berwick's  opinloo  of  th*  queen — -Her  kindness  to  him — She  goes  to 
royal  l8te  fit  MarU — Respect  paii  to  her  b/  Louis  XIV. — Her  inelancltoly  let- 
ter-^icknees  of  her  son — ^Letters  thereupon— His  racoYery — Early  promise 
of  the  priacees— She  is  presented  at  the  court  of  France — Grand  ball  at  Marii 
— Respect  paid  to  the  royal  exiles— Return  of  the  queen's  malady— -Dangerous 
symptoms — Hgz  letters — Secret  correspondence  with  Marlborough  and  Oodol- 
phin — Description  of  the  prince  and  princess — Prince  attains  his  majority- 
Life  at  St  Germains— Frolics  of  the  prince  and  princess — Stars  of  St  Germains 
— Mcny  <pilgriiA8 — ^Royal  haymakers — Carnival  at  St  Germains. 

It  would  iMH  kare  been  difficalt  for  a  mind  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  yanity  ef  earthly  greatness,  as  that  of  Mary  Beatrice,  to  hare 
resigned  iisetf  ^  the  tSUwise  decrees  o(  ^  Him  by  whom  kings  do 
reign,"  if  die  &et  oouM  have  been  made  apparent  to  her,  that  the  sceptre 
bad  passed  from  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  for  ever.  But,  in  common 
with  those  who  penUsid  (heir  lives  and  fortuues  in  the  cause  of  her  son, 
the  behekl  it  in  a  difiereot  light,  from  that  in  which  the  calm  moralist 
reviews  the  struggle,  afler  time  has  unveiled  all  mysteries,  and  turned 
the  dark  page  of  a  doubtful  future  into  the  records  of  the  irrevocable  past. 

The  devoted  partisans  of  legitimacy,  by  vrhom  Mary  Beatrice  was 
surrounded  at  dt.  Germains,  persuaded  her  that  a  peaceful  restoration  of 
their  exiled  prince  was  at  hand ;  they  fancied  they  recognised  the  retri- 
butive justice  of  Heaven  in  the  remarkable  nanner  in  which  his  rivals 
had  been  swept  from  the  scene.  The  fact  was  no  less  strange  than  true, 
that  in  cpnsequenee  of  the  premature  death  of  the  childless  Mary^  the 
utter  bereavement  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  the  inevitable  Mure  of  the 
Nassau-Stuart  line  with  William  III.,  the  son  of  James  II.  had  beconvt 
the  presumptive  heir  of  those  on  whom  parliamaat  had,  in  the  yeai 
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1689,  settled  the  regal  succession.  The  events  of  a  few  months,  of  a 
week,  a  day — nay,  the  popular  caprice  of  an  hour — might  summon  him 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Who  can  wonder  if  the  heart  of  the  widowed  queen  occasionally 
thrilled  with  maternal  pride,  when  she  looked  on  her  two  fair  scions,  in 
the  fresh-budding  spring  of  life  and  promise,  and  thought  of  the  sere 
and  barren  stems  that  intervened  between  them  and  a  regal  inheritance  ? 
The  nearest  protestaut  to  Anne  in  the  line  of  succession,  Sophia,  elec- 
tress  of  Hanover,  had,  with  a  magnanimity  rarely  to  be  met  with  where 
a  crown  is  in  perspective,  declared  herself  reluctant  to  benefit  by  the 
misfortunes  of  her  royal  kindred,  generously  expressing  a  desire  that 
the  nation  would  take  iato  consideration  ^  the  unhappy  case  of  le  pauore 
prince  de  GaUes^'*  as  she  styled  the  son  of  James  JL ;  ^'  that  he  might 
rather  be  thought  of  than  her  family,  since  he  had  learned  and  sufiered 
so  much  by  his  father's  errors,  that  he  would  certainly  avoid  them  all, 
and  make  a  good  king  of  England."  '  Sophia  had,  it  is  true,  acceded 
to  the  flattermg  wish  of  parliament,  that  the  protestant  succession  should 
be  settled  on  her  and  her  family ;  but  her  scruples,  and  the  avowed 
reluctance  of  her  son,  prince  George,  to  quit  his  beloved  Hanover  to 
reside  in  England,  inspired  Mary  Beatrice  with  a  sanguine  hope  that 
little  contest  was  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter.  The  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  electress,  regarding  her  youthful  cousin,  were  fre- 
quently heard  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  not 
only  from  the  lips  of  those  with  whom  attachment  to  hereditary  mo- 
narchy was  almost  an  article  of  fiedth,  but  from  many  who  dreaded  the 
horrors  of  civil  wars.  Sympathy  for  the  calamities  of  royalty  has 
always  been  a  characteristic  of  the  English ;  and  there  was  a  romantic 
interest  attached  to  the  situation  of  the  widow  and  orphans  of  James  II., 
which  appealed  so  powerfully  to  the  sensibilities  of  kind  and  generous 
hearts,  that  the  baser  members  of  the  Dutch  pal^inet  resorted  once  more 
to  calumny  and  forgery,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  revulsion 
of  popular  feeling,  which  wlks  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  interven- 
tion of  France.  Scarcely  had  James  II.  been  dead  a  month,  when  the 
notorious  William  Fuller,'  publicly  presented  to  the  Urds  justices,  the 
lord  mayor,  and  several  ministers  of  state,  a  boc^  entitled-— 

*'A  full  demonstration,  that  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  was  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Gray,  undeniably  proved  by  original  letters  of  the  lat«  queen  and  others, 
and  by  depositions  of  several  persons  of  worth  and  honour,  never  before  pul^ 
Hshed ;  and  a  particular  account  of  the  murther  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gray  at  Pari« 
Humbly  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  both  houses  of  Parliament.  By 
William  Fuller,  gent."" 

William  Fuller  had,  £or  many  years,  earned  a  base  living  by  devoting 

*  Letter  of  the  electress  Sophia  of  Hanover  to  Mr.  Stepney,  envoy  to  the  court 
of  Brandenburgh,  quoted  in  one  of  speaker  Onslow's  marginal  notes  to  Burnef  s 
History  of  his  own  Times,  octavo  edition,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  489-90-91,  from  the  ori- 
^al  letter  in  the  collection  of  lord  Hardwick,  generally  called  « the  electress 
9opliia^s  Jacobite  letter." 

*  London  Pdst.    October  17th,  1701. 

*Sold  by  A.Baldwin,  «t  the  O^iford  Arms,  in  Warwick-Uuse. 
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both  tongue  and  pen  to  the  &brieatioii  of  falsehood  ior  political  pur* 
poses.  He  was  a  kindred  spirit  with  Oates,  Bedloe,  and  Speke,  and  was 
employed  hy  persons  of  similar  prindptes  to  those  who  had  paid  and 
encouraged  them.  The  book  which  peersy  magistfates,  and  ministers 
of  state  were  found  capable  of  receiving,  was  the  reprint  of  a  libel  on 
the  exiled  queen,  Mary  Beatrice,  and  her  unfortunati  son,  the  malignity 
of  which  was  only  equalled  by  its  absurdity,  being  a  new  and  very  raar- 
Tellous  version  of  (he  old  tale  of  her  imposing  a  spurious  child  on  the 
nation,  who,  instead  of  being  the  child  of  ^  (2s  brick-bai  woman^^^  as 
before  assumed,  was,  he  now  pretended,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Tyrcon- 
nel  by  a  handsome  gentlewoman  called  Mrs.  Mary  Gray,  whom  lady 
Tyrconnel  was  so  obliging  as  to  take  the  trouble  of  chaperoning  from 
Dublin  to  St.  Jameses  palace,  where  she  was  secretly  brought  to  bed  of 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  ;^'  adding,  ^  that  the  said  Mrs.  Mary  Qray 
was  conducted  to  France,  and  there  murdered  by  the  command  of  Louis 
XIV.,  with  the  consent  of  her  mayesty^  during  the  absence  of  king  James 
in  Ireland."  In  support  of  this  romance,  he  subjoined  various  forged 
letters,  especially  one  in  the  name  of  the  exiled  queen,  which  he  intro- 
duces with  the  following  preamble :— *^  I  shall  first  set  down  the  true 
copy  of  a  letter  writ  by  the  late  queen  to  king  James  in  Ireland,  taken 
frmn  Mr.  Crane  when  he  was  apprehended  for  high  treason,  at  the  Ship 
tavern  in  Gracechurch-street,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1600;  and  being 
writ  obscurely,  I  had  the  honour  to  make  the  writing  apparently  appear 
to  his  present  majesty,  his  royal  consort,  and  several  noble  lords  then 
present  in  the  king^  closet  at  Kensington,  by  ihe  steam  of  compound 
sulphur,  &C.,  which  secret  was  imparted  to  me  by  the  late  queen  at  St 
Germains,  in  order  to  my  conveying  the  same  to  her  m^esty's  chief 
correspondents  in  Engiand." 

The  only  assertion  in  this  monstrous  tissue  of  absurdity  worth  inquir- 
ing  into,  is,  whether  William  and  Mary  actually  committed  themselves, 
by  personally  countenancing  the  barefaced  trick  of  afiecting  to  steam 
an  autograph  confession,  of  imposition  and  murder,  out  of  ^^  an  obscurely 
written  paper,"  for  the  purpose  of  villifying  the  innocent  consort  of  the 
tmcle  and  father  whom  they  had  driven  from  a  throne.  The  most  revolt- 
ing libel  in  the  book  is  contained  in  the  statement,  that  a  daughter  and 
a  nephew  could  outrage  common  decency,  by  acting  openly  as  accom- 
plices of  the  i^ameless  slanderer.  The  indignation  of  the  commons 
was  excited  against  the  originator  of  ao  foul  a  charge,  and  the  house 
finally  proceeded  to  declare— 

**  That  the  said  Fnller  was  a  notorions  impofltor,'  a  eheat,  and  a  false  accuser, 
haTing  scandalizisd  their  maiesties  and  the  government,  abiiaed  the  house,  and 
ftdseljT  accused  several  persons  of  honour  and  quality ;  for  all  which  offences 
they  voted  an  address  to  his  migesty  to  opmmand  his  attorney-general  to  prose 
cute  him."  * 

Which  was  done  accoidingly,  and  he  underwent  the  disgrace  of  the 
pillory,  which,  to  <»ie  so  insensible  of  shame,  was  no  punishment' 

>  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  24th  of  February,  fourth  year  of  William 
and  Mary;  vol.  x.,  p.  693;  British  Museum. 
*  Ralph's  Continuation,  toI.  ii.,  p.  327. 
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Tliose  who  are  faoiHiar  witli  the  jonrnalt  of  parliament  and  other 
documentary  sonrcea  of  infonnation,  are  aware  that  Fuller  was  con 
stantly  employed  as  an  official  spy  and  informer  by  William  ill.  or  hie 
secretaries  of  state ;  that  he  suflfered  the  punishment  of  the  pillory  seve- 
ral times  for  perjury  in  his  base  vocation,  and  continually  returned  to 
the  charge  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  Tenomous  insect. .  The  accusation 
of  correspondence  with  the  exiled  queen  was  constantly  preferred  by 
him  against  persons  obnoxious  to  the  existing  governmenu  Not  long 
before  king  James's  death  he  denounced  at  the  bar  of  the  commons 
several  members  of  that  house,  as  confederate  with  other  gentlemen  in 
a  plot  for  restoring  that  prince,  in  pursuance  of  which  treasonable  de- 
sign they  had,  he  affirmed,  ^  sent  letters  to  the  late  queen  Mary  [Bea-' 
trice]  in  a  mutton  bone."  As  he  could  bring  no  evidence  of  this  chaigt, 
the  commons,  out  of  all  patience,  voted  him  ^^  a  common  nuisance.'^ ' 

Fuller,  strong  in  the  protection  of  the  existing  government,  regarded 
the  censure  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  as  little  as  he  did  the 
law  of  God  against  faJse  witness ;  and  re-published  the  libel  against 
Mary  Beatrice  in  1701,  for  which  he  had  nine  years  before  been  branded 
with  the  strongest  terms  of  condemnation  a  British  parliament  could 
express,  and  suffered  the  disgraceful  punishment  of  the  pillory.  It  was 
obvious  that  he  had  been  suborned  to  revive  his  cruel  calumnies  against 
the  exiled  queen  in  the  first  month  of  her  widowhood,  in  order  to  rob 
her  of  the  sympathy  of  her  former  subjects  in  her  present  heavy  afflic- 
tion, in  preparation  for  the  blow  which  the  magnanimous  nephew  and 
son-in-law  of  her  late  consort  was  about  to  aim  against  her  and  her 
son  at  the  opening  of  parliament 

William  UK  was  at  Loo  at  the  time  of  his  unfortunate  uncle's  death. 
He  was  silting  at  table  with  the  duke  of  Zell  and  the  electoral  prince 
of  Hanover,  dining  m  the  presence  of  his  Dutch  and  English  officers, 
when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  this  long  expected  event  had  taken 
place.  William  received  the  news  in  silence,  uttering  no  word  in  com- 
ment, but  it  was  observed  that  he  blushed  and  drew  his  hat  down  over 
his  face,  being  unable  to  keep  his  countenance.'  The  nature  of  his 
secret  communing  with  his  own  dark  spirit,  no  one  presumed  to  fathom. 
He  returned  to  England,  put  himself,  his  servants,  and  equipages,  into 
mourning  for  king  James,  summoned  his  parliament,  and  caused  a  bill 
to  be  brought  into  the  house  of  commons,  for  attainting  the  orphan  son 
of  that  uncle  for  whom  he  and  his  household  had  assumed  the  mock- 
ery of  woe. 

^  This  bill  could  not  be  opposed,"  says  Burnet,  '^  much  less  stopped ; 
yet  many  showed  a  coldness  in  it,  and  were  absent  on  the  days  on 
which  it  was  ordered  to  be  read."  The  boy  was  but  thirteen,  yet  our 
amiable  prelate^s  censure  on  the  coldness  which  many  members  of  the 
English  senate  showed  in  such  a  proceeding,  is  not  on  account  of  their 
want  of  moral  courage,  in  allowing  the  bill  to  pass,  by  absenting  them- 
selves, instead  of  throwing  it  out,  but  because  they  did  not  unite  in  the 
iniquity  of  subjecting  the  young  prince  to  the  penalty  of  being  executed 

'  See  ParliameLtary  Journals,  SmoIIetfs  History  of  England,  and  Parliamenfr 
arv  History  •  St.  Simon.     Dangeaa. 
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withoat  a  trial,  or  any  other  ceremony  than  a  privy  seal  warrant,  in  tho 
event  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  This  was 
not  enough  to  satisfy  king  William  and  his  cabinet ;  their  next  step  was 
an  attempt  to  subject  the  widowed  queen,  his  mother,  to  the  same  pains 
and  penalties.  ^^  It,''  pursues  Burnet,  in  allusion  to  the  bill  for  attaint- 
ing Uie  son  of  James  JI.,  ^  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  and  it  passed  in 
that  house  with  an  addition  of  an  attainder  of  the  queen,  who  acted  as 
queen-regent  for  him.  This  was  much  opposed,  for  no  evidence  could 
be  brought  to  prove  that  allegation ;  yet  the  thing  was  so  notorious 
that  it  passed,  and  was  sent  down  again  to  the  commons.  It  was  ob- 
jected to  there,  as  not  regular,  since  but  one  precedent,  in  king  Henry 
VlII.'s  time,  was  brought  for  it." 

The  right  reverend  historian  ventures  not  to  expose  his  party,  by 
mentioning  the  precedent  which  they  had  shamed  not  to  rake  up  from 
among  the  iniquities  of  Henry  YJII.'s  slavish  parliaments,  as  a  warrant 
for  a  procedure  which  casts  an  indelible  stain  on  William  III.  and  his 
cabinet,  the  precedent  being  no  other  than  that  of  the  unfortunate  mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  whom  the  murderous  facilities  of  a  bill  of  attainder 
enabled  the  jealous  Tudor  tyrant  to  bring  to  the  scaffold,  in  the  year 
1540,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  trial.' 

This  illegal  attempt,  on  the  part  of  William's  house  of  lords,  to  in- 
troduce the  name  of  the  royal  widow,  par  parenthesis,  into  the  bill  for 
attainting  her  son,  *by  the  insulting  designations  of  ^'  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales,  and  Mary,  his  pretended  mother,"  ^  is  an  instance  of 
gratuitous  baseness,  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  that  reign  in 
which  they  nought  for  a  precedent. 

The  attainder  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  infant  son,  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  by  the  victorious  Yorkists  in  1451,  was  a  case  some- 
what in  point,  as  regarded  the  position  of  the  exiled  queen,  and  the 
irresponsible  age  of  the  prince;  but  it  has  always  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  revolting  barbarisms  of  the  darkest  epoch  of  our  history.  It 
took  place,  moreover,  during  the  excitement  of  the  most  ferocious  civil 
wars  that  had  ever  raged  in  England,  and  was  voted  by  steel-clad  barons 
fresh  from  the  slaughter  of  a  fiercely  contested  battle,  where  forty  thou- 
sand men  lay  dead,  among  whom  were  sons,  brothers,  and  faithful  fol- 
lowers. Queen  Margaret  had  introduced  foreign  troops  into  the  king- 
dom, and  had  caused  much  blood  to  be  spilt,  not  only  in  the  field,  but 
on  the  scaffold.  Mary  Beatrice  had  done  none  of  these  things ;  she 
had  shed  tears,  but  not  blood;  she  had  led  no  hostile  armies  to  the 
field  to  contest  the  throne  with  William  for  her  sou ;  her  weapons  were 
not  those  of  carnal  warfare.  She  had  not  so  much  as  recriminated  the 
railings  of  her  foes,  or  expressed  herself  in  anger  of  those  who  had 
driven  her  into  exile,  stripped  her  of  her  queenly  title  and  appanages, 
and  not  only  violated  the  faith  of  solemn  treaties  and  unrepealed  acts 
of  parliament,  by  depriving  her  both  of  her  income  as  a  queen-consort, 
and  her  jointure  as  a  queen-dowager  of  Great  Britain,  but  even  robbed 
her  of  her  private  fortune,  the  solid  eighty  thousand  pounds  which  she 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Loids.  'Ibid.,  and  Parliaraentary  History. 
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brought  from  her  own  coantry,  as  her  marriage  portion.  Conduct  ttiat 
appears  disgraceful  to  the  national  honour,  when  it  is  remembered,  that 
she  and  her  two  young  children  were  destitute,  and  depended  on  the 
precarious  charity  of  a  foreign  prince  for  a  home  and  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  and  that  neither  as  duchess  of  York,  nor  queen  con- 
sort of  England,  had  she  erer  done  anything  to  forfeit  the  esteem  of 
her  former  subjects.  She  had  been  chaste,  prudent,  economical,  and 
charitable ;  a  fond  and  faithful  wife,  a  step-mother  against  whom  no  act 
of  unkindness  or  injustice  could  be  prored ;  loyal  and  patient  as  a  sub- 
ject, gracious  and  dignified  as  a  queen,  and  scarcely  less  than  angelic  in 
adversity.  Her  religion  was  a  matter  between  herself  and  her  God,  foi 
she  never  interfered  with  the  consciences  of  otliers;  superstitious  in 
her  own  practice  she  might  be,  and  probably  was,  but  it  is  certain,  that 
if  her  life  and  actions  had  not  been  irreproachable,  her  adversaries 
would  not  have  been  reduced  to  the  base  expedient  of  employing  the 
slanders  of  a  notorious  criminal  like  Fuller,  to  blacken  her  with  charges 
so  monstrous  and  absurd,  that  they  defeated  then*  own  ends,  by  exciting 
the  indignation  of  every  generous  mind  against  the  wretch  who  had 
been  found  capable  of  devising  the  foul  calumny. 

The  commons,  though  well  aware  that  Fuller  acted  but  as  the  hire- 
ling tool  of  others,  in  thus  ostentatiously  calling  public  attention  to  the 
reprint  of  his  condemned  libel  on  the  exiled  queen,  which  they  had 
pronounced  ^^  false  and  infamous,"  summoned  him  and  the  printers  and 
publishers  to  the  bar  of  their  house  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanor,  and 
regardless  of  significant  hints  that  he  was  employed  by  the  secretaries 
of  state,  came  to  the  resolution,  nemine  eontradicerUej  ^that  Fuller 
having  taken  no  warning  by  the  just  censure  received  from  the  house 
of  commons,  24th  February,  1691,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
him  by  just  sentence  of  law,  has  repeated  his  evil  practices  by  several 
false  accusations,  in  divers  scandalous  pamphlets,  this  house  doth  de* 
clare  the  said  William  Fuller  to  be  a  cheat,  a  false  accuser,  and  incorri- 
gible rogue ;  and  ordered,  that  Mr.  Attorney  do  prosecute  him  for  his 
said  offences."  *  In  this  vote  the  lords  also  concurred,  yet  they  scru- 
pled not,  at  the  same  time,  to  abet  the  creatures  of  the  Dutch  sove- 
reign in  their  unconstitutional  proceedings  against  the  calumniated  queen. 

The  commons  had  stoutly  refused  to  pass  the  attainder  of  the  widow 
of  their  old  master,  as  an  additional  clause  to  that  of  the  unfortunate 
young  prince  her  son ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  no  clerk  or  re- 
porter was  hardy  enough  to  venture  his  ears,  by  taking  notes  of  the 
stormy  debates  which  shook  the  house,  on  a  question  so  opposed  to 
every  principle  of  the  English  constitution,  as  that  of  an  illegal  attempt 
of  the  kind  against  a  royal  lady,  of  whom  no  other  crime  had  ever 
been  alleged,  than  the  faithful  performance  of  her  duties  towards  a  de- 
posed consort  and  disinherited  son ;  duties  from  which  no  reverse  of 
fortune  could  absolve  a  wife  and  mother,  and  least  of  all  a  queen. 

On  tne  1st  of  Febniary,  this  desolate  princess  writes  to  her  spiritual 
friend  at  Chaillot, — ^^  I  will  try  to  lift  up  heart,  which  is  in  truth  much 

*  See  Journals  of  both  Lords  and  Commons,  thirteenth  year  of  William  UL 
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depressed,  and  well  nigh  broken.  Pray  for  me  near  that  dear  heart 
which  you  have  with  you  for  the  wants  of  mine,  which  are  extreme."  * 
In  conclusion,  she  says, — ^The  news  from  En^and  is  very  strange. 
6rod  must  be  entreated  for  them,  since  literally  they  know  not  what 
^y  do."  The  meekness  6f  this  comment  on  the  vindictive  proceedings 
of  her  foes,  appears  the  more  touching,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  penned  the  very  day  before  the  bill  for  the  separate  attain- 
der of  the  royal  writer  was  re&d  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of  lords, 
February  12th,  O.S.  From  a  refinement  of  malice,  she  iil  designated  in 
that  instniment,  ^  Mary  kUe  mfe  of  the  late  king  James."'  The  title 
of  queen-dowager  was,  of  course,  denied  her  by  the  sovereign  who  had 
appropriated  her  dower,  and  whose  design  it  was  to  deprive  her  also  of 
tifie  reverence  attached  to  royalty.  The  widow  of  the  late  king  James, 
he  dared  not  call  her,  for  there  was  something  touching  ki  that  descrip^ 
tion,  it  came  too  dose  to  her  sad  case,  and  in  six  simple  words,  told  the 
story  of  her  past  greatness  and  her  present  calamities  with  irresistible 
pathos.  They  had  attainted  a  bc^  of  thirteen,  **  the  only  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow,"  and  had  been  their  queen ;  and  they, 
the  peers  of  England,  were  invited  to  attaint  her  also,  but  not  by  her 
true  description.  Not  as  Mary  the  widow,  but  as  ^^  Mary,  the  late  wife 
of  the  late  king  James."'  The  violation  of  the  English  language  in  this 
subtle  definition  being  less  remarkable,  considering  that  the  measure 
originated  with  a  Dutchman,  than  the  profound  observation  of  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  human  heart  which  it  denotes,  and  the  careful  avoid* 
ance  of  the  use  of  titles  calculated  to  inspire  reverence  or  compassion^ 
The  name  of  ^  widow"  contains  in  itself  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  S3rm>- 
pathies  of  Christian  men  and  gentlemen,  for  pity  and  protection.  The 
apostle  has  said,  ^  Honour  such  widows  as  be  widows  indeed ;"  and 
such  they  all  knew  full  well  was  the  desolate  and  oppressed  relict  of 
their  deposed  sovereign.  Noblemen  there  were  in  diat  house,  as  well 
as  peers^  some  of  whom  remembered  the  forlorn  widow  of  that  unhappy 
prince,  such  as  she  was,  when  she  first  appeared  before  them  in  her 
early  charms  and  innocence,  as  the  bride  of  their  royal  admiral ;  many 
had  bowed  the  knee  before  her  when  she  stood  before  them,  a  few  years 
later,  in  more  majestic  beauty  on  the  day  of  her  consecration  as  their 
queen ;  when  if  any  one  of  them  had  been  told  that  he  would,  hereafter, 
to  please  a  foreign  master,  unite  in  subjecting  her  to  the  jpains  and  penal- 
ties of  a  bill  of  attainder,  be  would  peHiaps  have  replied  in  the  words  of 
Hazael,  ^^  Is  then  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?"  The 
dangerous  contingency  of  awakening  chivalric  feelings  or  compunctious 
recollections  in  Uie  hearts  of  that  assembly  was  avoided — the  sacred 
aames  of  queen  and  widow  were  denied. 

'loedited  letter  of  the  widow  of  James  11.  to  l^Ysr«coise  Angelique  Priolc,  a 
the  Arohives  au  Royaume  de  France.    Chaillot  MSS. 

'  See  Joarnmla  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  perversions,  r^ervations,  ami 
misrepresentations  in  the  onAuthfiil  account  given  by  Bishop  Bnmet  of  this 
tiansaction,  have  been  too  fully  exposed  by  Ralph,  and  since  by  the  acute  'sm 
**Aaator  of  Mackintosh,  to  require  oomment  here. 
Joomais  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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The  question  was  finally  put,  for  the  third  time,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  in  the  Hoi^e  of  Lords,  ^^  whether  the  bill  for  attainting  Mary, 
late  wife  of  the  late  king  James,  of  high  treason,  should  pass,''  and  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  those  peers,  who  either  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
or  by  absenting  themselves  from  the  house  on  that  occasion,  allowed 
the  iniquity  to  be  perpetrated,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.  Twenty 
peers,  however,  among  whom  the  name  of  Compton,  bishop  of  London, 
is  included,  had  the  manliness  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  vote,  as  ille- 
gal, ^^  because  there  was  no  proof  of  the  allegations  in  the  bill,  so  much 
as  offered,  and  that  it  might  be  a  dangerous  precedent."^ 

The  commons,  when  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  them,  treated  it  with 
ineflable  contempt ;  they  did  not  so  much  as  put  it  to  the  question,  but, 
throwing  it  under  their  table,  consigned  it  to  oblivion.'  That  such  a 
bill  could  pass  a  British  house  of  lords  must  be  attributable  to  the  absence 
of  those  noblemen  who  had  followed  the  royal  Stuarts  into  exile,  the 
number  of  timorous  peers  over  whom  the  terror  of  arrest  and  impeach- 
ment hung,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  several  foreigners  had  been  natural- 
ized and  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  king  William,  whose  votes  were  at 
his  command. 

Mary  Beatrice  writes  on  the  25th  of  the  same  Feb.,  N.S.  (while  the 
question  was  still  before  the  lords)  to  the  abbess  of  ChaiUot,  in  increas- 
ing depression  of  mind— « 

"  You  are  kind,"  she  says,  «*  my  dear  mother,  to  think  always  of  your  poor 
unworthy  daughter,  and  of  the  means  of  comforting  her.  I  doubt  not  but  God 
will  reward  you  for  it,  by  giving  yoa  the  recompence  which  he  has  promised  to 
those  who  do  the  works  of  spiritual  mercy.  Among  those,  I  believe  there  ar©^ 
none  more  agreeable  to  God  than  to  console  the  afflicted ;  and  I  think  that,  of 
all  afflictions,  those  of  the  heart  and  the  soul  are  the  most  terrible,  especially 
when  they  are  joined  together,  which  is  at  present  my  sad  case."  • 

After  mentioning  her  intention  of  coming  to  Chaillot  on  the  6th  of 
March,  for  a  little  repose  both  of  mind  and  body,  of  which  she  says  all 
around  her,  especially  her  son,  perceive  that  she  is  in  great  need,  she 
adds — 

**  The  affairs,  of  which  1  spoke  in  my  last  letter,  are  not  domestio  affairs, 
which  go  on  well  enough  at  present,  but  matters  of  great  importaivce.  I  hope 
they  will  be  concluded  next  week.  I  ought  to  go  to  Marli  on- Thursday,  but  I 
hope  to  be  free  to  come  to  you  on  Monday,  to  open  my  poor  heart  and  rest  my 
body.  All  those  who  are  about  me  are  convinced  of  my  need  of  it.  They  all 
pity  me  greatly,  and  my  son  is  the  foremost  to  recommend  me  to  take  this  little 
journey.  I  believe  that  our  dear  mother  and  sisters  will  be  very  glad  of  it,  ano 
that  tho  beloved  concierge  will  prepare  the  apartment  with  pleasure.''  * 

Among  the  Stuart  papers,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  there  is  one 
extremely  touching;  it  is  an  agitated  scrawl,  in  the  well-known  auto- 
graph of  the  queen,  in  which  she  has  translated  the  act  of  parliament 

>  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords.. 

*  Parliamentary  History.  Ralph *s  History  of  England.  Continuation  of  Mack 
in  tosh. 

*  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  d©  France. 
Mbid. 
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ptssed  under  the  influence  of  William  III.,  attainting  her  son  of  high 
treason,  by  the  designation  ^'  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.'^  It  is 
indorsed  thus,  in  another  hand — 1702.  ^^  Quelles  feuilles  qui  paraissem 
ecriier  de  la  main  de  la  reine  d^Jlngleierrej  Veufe  de  Jacques  11.^  con^ 
tenant  capie  de  Vacte  pour  la  canvicUon  du  crime  de  haute  traJdson  du 
putativ  de  Prince  Gallez  {le  Roi  Jacques  IILy^  The  agony  with 
which  the  widowed  queen  has  translated  this  last  injury  of  William 
against  her  child  is  apparent  in  the  writing,  which  is  crooked,  hurried, 
and  illegible.  The  attempt  to  subject  herself  to  the  same  pains  and 
penalties  to  which  the  young  prince  had  been  rendered  liable,  is  unno« 
ticed ;  it  was  the  arrow  that  had  been  aimed  at  her  son  which  pierced 
the  heart  of  the  fond  mother.  Proud  and  sensitive  as  Mary  Beatrice 
was  by  nature,  the  insults  and  calumnies  with  which  she  had  been 
assailed  must  have  been  keenly  felt,  but  her  personal  wrongs  are  inva* 
riably  passed  over  in  silence.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  friend  Ange« 
lique  Priolo,  without  date,  but  evidently  written  at  this  agitating  period, 
she  says — 

**  I  have  need  of  consolation,  for  I  am  overwhelmed  with  chagrin,  and  these 
iVesh  affairs  are  very  disagreeable.  Alas,  they  are  never  otherwise  for  me  I 
Entreat  of  God,  my  dear  mother,  that  he  would  grant  me  gifls  and  graces  to  bear 
them  ;  but,  above  all,  those  of  wisdom  of  council  and  of  strength,  whereof  I  am 
at  present  in  such  extreme  want"  * 

After  some  allusion  to  the  prospect  of  public  a&irs  in  France,  which 
•he  considered  favourable  to  the  cause  oi  her  son,  she  gives  the  follow^ 
ing  particulars  of  her  own  state :— * 

^'  Another  consolation  is,  that  my  health  is  as  good  as  you  could  wish  for  me. 
Considering  how  deeply  my  malady  is  seated,  it  certainly  does  not  increase;  and 
if  there  be  any  change,  it  is  rather  an  amendment.  I  eat  well.  I  have  slept 
better  for  the  last  fiileen  days,  although,  assuredly,  my  heart  is  not  tranquil ;  but 
^od  can  do  all.  He  turns  and  disposes  us  as  he  pleases.  He  mingles  the  good 
and  ill  according  to  his  holy,  and  always  just  and  adorable  will,  to  which  t 
would  conform,  in  all  and  through  all,  and  against  the  struggle  of  my  own  sinful 
inclination. 

**  We  have  been  to  Matli  on  the  Feast  of  Kings,  and  the  king  (Louis  XIV.) 
came  here  three  days  after.  He  is  always  full  of  kindnees  and  friendship 
ferns.    •       •       • 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  mother,  tilt  Saturday,  eight  days'  hence,  in  the  evening, 
when  I  hope  to  embrace  you,  and  to  have  more  time  to  converse  with  you 
during  this  journey  than  I  had  in  the  last  My  poor  heart  ir  oppressed  and 
bursting,  but  not  the  less  yours."  * 

It  was  the  act  of  parliament,  enforcing  an  oath  for  the  abjuration  of 
the  young  prince,  her  son,  that  so  greatly  depressed  and  agitated  the 
heart  of  Mary  Beatrice.  The  measure  was  strongly  opposed  in  tlie 
house  of  commons,  and  much  diplomacy  was  practised  there,  to  throw 
the  bill  out  by  subtle  amendments,  in  order  to  gain  time ;  but  the  Jacobite 
party  were  out-man OBuvred,  and  it  passed  the  lords.   The  council  ordt^ed 

'  Autograph  letter  of  the  widowed  queen  of  James  H.,  in  the  Archives  au 
Koyaume  de  France.     Chaillot  MSS. 

'Antograph  letter,  dated  St.  Oermains,  Archives  an  Royaiime  de  Franoti 
CniaiPot  MSS. 
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a  special  commission  to  be  prepared,  for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  i 
without  delay,  the  forms  requiring  it  to  be  signed  by  the  king,  in  the 
presence  of  the  lord-keeper  and  the  clerks  ^  the  parliament.  Th#i 
awfnl  sentence  "  Je  tire  vers  ma  finf^  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  ex- 
piring monarch,  before  the  deputation  airired  at  Kensington  palace,  and 
it  was  many  hours  ere  they  could  obtain  admission  into  his  presence. 
The  pause  was  of  no  common  interest ;  the  fortunes  of  the  two  rival 
claimants  of  the  crown  hung  on  the  event.  Parliament  remamed  sitting; 
and  the  Jacobite  party,  well  aware  that  William  was  not  in  a  state  to  be 
troubled  with  business,  raised  the  cry  of  "  Adjourn,  adjourn  P'  hoping 
that  the  bill  would  be  lost  by  the  demise  of  the  sovereign ;  but  a  message 
from  the  lords  prevented  their  plan  from  being  carried  into  effect. 

The  deputation  entered  the  royal  chamber  meantime,  but  William's 
nerveless  hand  being  incapable  of  giving  effect  to  the  last  office  oi 
hatred,  which  survived  the  corporeal  powers  of  sinking  nature,  by  sign- 
ing the  bill,  the  fac-simile  stamp  was  affixed  in  his  presence.  This  was 
the  last  regnal  act  of  William's  life,  of  which  it  might  truly  be  said, 
The  end  crowns  the  works.  He  expired  the  next  day,  March  8th,  1702, 
having  survived  his  unfortunate  uncle,  James  II.,  scarcely  six  months. 

This  event  had  been  long  expected,  and  eagerly  anticipated  by  the 
friends  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  as  the  epoch  of  a  counter-revolution, 
in  favour  of  the  son  of  James  II.  Burnet  complains  that  the  young 
prince  had  a  strong  party  in  England,  who  were  eager  to  place  him  on 
the  throne.'  In  Scotland,  the  dread  of  a  popish  soverdgn  bad  becomt 
secondary  to  the  fear  of  seeing  the  ancient  realm  degraded  into  a  pro- 
vince to  England.  The  health  o^  the  representative  of  the  royal  Stu- 
arts had  been  publicly  drunk,  by  the  title  of  James  VIII.,  and  that  of 
Mary  Beatrice  as  ^  the  queen-mother."  Ireland  only  required  a  leader 
to  rise  and  proclaim  her  son  from  one  end  of  the  Oreen  Isle  to  the  otheif 
as  James  III.;  yet  Anne  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  three  realms,  orf 
the  death  of  William  III.,  as  peacefully  as  if  there  had  been  no  such 
person  in  existence  as  a  brother,  whom  a  closely  balanced  moiely  of  her 
subjects  considered  their  king  de  jure.  That  no  effort  was  made  in 
behalf  of  that  prince  by  the  Jacobite  party,  stimulated  by  the  regenW 
court  of  St.  Germains,  and  supported  by  his  powerful  allies,  the  kindred 
monarchs  of  France  and  Spain,  has  been  regarded  as  an  inexplicable 
mystery ;  but,  like  many  other  historical  problems,  may  be  explainea 
by  a  little  research. 

From  the  inedited  Chaillot  correspondence,  it  appears  that  Mary  Bea* 
trice,  overwhelmed  with  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  her  position, 
and,  above  all,  with  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  crisis,  was  attackea 
with  a  dangerous  illness  just  before  the  death  of  William,  which  brough\ 
her  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  completely  incapacitated  her  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  deliberations  of  her  council,  on  the  momentous 
question  of  what  ought  to  be  done  with  regard  to  her  son's  claims  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Her  life  depended  on  her  being  kept  quiet, 
because  of  the  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  other  alarming 

*  Historj  of  his  own  Timet. 
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symptoms,  with  which  her  illness  was  accompanied.  Her  cabinet,  torn 
with  conflicting  jealousies  and  passions,  could  agree  on  nothing ;  so,  of 
course,  nothing  was  done;  and  before  she  was  in  a  state  to  decide 
between  the  opposing  counsels  of  the  rival  ministers,  Middleton  and 
Perth,  her  step-daughter,  Anne,  was  peacefully  settled  on  Uie  throne^ 
and  the  hopes  of  royalty  were  for  erer  lost  to  h«r  son  and  his  descenck 
ants.  The  convalescence  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  tedious,  and  her  reco- 
very was  impeded  by  the  fasts  and  other  austerities  which  she  practised, 
till  her  spiritual  director,  &ther  Ruga,  was  compelled  to  interfere,  as  we 
find  by  a  letter  from  that  ecclesiastic  to  madame  Priolo,  dated  March 
15tb,  in  which  be  says,  ^^  that  be  has  given  the  ladies  Strickland  and 
Molza  to  understand  the  opinions  of  her  majesty's  physicians  and  snr* 
geons  on  this  subject,  and  that  he  shall  do  everything  in  his  power  for 
the  preservation  of  a  health  so  precious.  However,"  continues  he,  "  the 
queen  has  desisted  from  the  mortification  of  her  body  in  obedience  to 
those  councils,  and  is  following  the  orders  of  her  pt^ysiciaos  and  my 
directions.  She  has  begun  to  go  out  for  a  walk  after  dinner,  and  they 
have  taken  measures  /or  preventing  the  importunities  of  her  officers 
about  audiences."  * 

Almost  the  first  use  the  royal  invalid  made  of  her  pen,  was  to  write 
the  following  brief  note  to  her  friend,  Angelique  Pnolo,  which  bears 
evident  traces  of  her  inability  for  application  to  public  business ;  but, 
as  usual,  she  appears  more  troubled  at  the  suffirings  of  others  than  her 
own: — 

*<St  GermaiDB,  13th  of  April. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  have  strength  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  mothor^ 
ibr  this  is  the  first  letter  I  have  attempted  since  I  quitted  you.  I  am  in  pain  for 
our  poor  dear  depoidi.  I  send  my  physician  to  see  her,  and  render  me  an  exact 
account  of  her  slate.  Embrace  her  tenderly  £>r  me.  I  pray  for  her  with  all  ray 
heart.  The  physician  will  give  you  an  account  of  my  poor  health,  which,  I 
believe,  will  not  permit  me  to  pass  the  festivals  with  you,  as  I  could  have 
wished,  but  it  is  not  oflen  that  I  can  do  as  I  would.  I  am  not  strong  enough  to 
tell  you  more.  I  am  yours,  my  dear  mother,  with  all  my  heart,  and  the  same 
to  my  dear  portress.  M.  R." 

Directed,  **  For  our  dear  motheor."  * 

In  a  letter  of  a  later  date,  she  writes  more  at  length,  and  enters  into 
some  few  particulars  of  her  illness.  From  one  allusion,  it  appears  that 
her  ecclesiastics  had  been  amusing  her  with  an  account  of  the  miracles 
said  to  have  been  wrought  through  the  intercession  of  her  deceased 
consort.  Accounts  that  were  at  first  very  cautiously  received  by  Mary 
Beatrice.    It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  curious  letter : — 

<*At  St  Germains,  this  2nd  nf  May 
**At  length,  my  dear  mother,  I  find  a  moment  of  time  and  enough  health  to 
write  to  you.  It  is  certain  that  I  have  had  a  very  bad  cold  foi  some  days  past, 
rhe  nigbu  of  Friday  and  Saturday  were  so  bad,  I  haviog  paaeed  them  almost 
entirely  in  coughing,  and  with  palpitations  of  the  heart,  that  the  doctors  at  last 
resolved  to  bleed  me,  of  which  they  have  no  reason  to  repent,  for  I  am  now 
quite  well,  not  having  had  any  more  of  the  cough,  and  the  palpitations  of  tb<» 

'  Inedited  letters  in  the  Archives  au  Royanme  de  France.  *  'bii. 
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heart  have  been  much  less ;  but  this  last  night  has  been  the  best,  and  I  can  say 
the  only  entirely  good  one  that  I  have  had  for  eight  months. 

"  But  enough  of  my  poor  body.  As  for  my  heart,  it  is  in  the  same  state  as  it 
was  when  I  left  you,  never  better  but  often  worse,  according  to  the  things  which 
happen  in  the  day.  These  are  always  wearisome  to  me,  and  very  disagreeable. 
I  have  had,  however,  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  king 

(Louis  XIV.)  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  yesterday  madame  de  M was  here 

nearly  two  and  a  half.  But  in  truth  their  afiairs  are  not  pleasant,  and  they  have 
throughout  a  bad  aspect  j  but  God  can  change  all  that  in  one  moment  when  it 
shall  please  him,  and  he  will  do  it  if  it  be  for  his  glory  and  for  our  good.  It  is 
this  only  that  should  be  asked  of  him,  without  wishing  for  anything  else. 

**  I  am  impatient  to  see  the  brother  of  the  cur^  of  St  Poursain.  I  hope  that 
3rou  will  send  him  to  me  soon.  I  have  seen  about  the  conversion  of  souls,  which 
is  a  greater  miracle  than  the  healing  of  bodies,  attributed  to  the  intercession  of 
our  holy  king,  and  which  gave  me  pleasure,  although  I  am  not  so  sensible  of  it 
as  I  could  wish.  Alas,  I  know  not  of  what  I  am  made ;  the  only  sensibility  tliat 
remains  in  me  is  for  pain.  But  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  ever  dear  mother,  for 
the  holy  jealousy  you  have  of  my  love  to  Grod.  Beseech  him  to  renew  it  in  this 
poor  heart,  which,  after  all,  is  devoid  of  rest  when  it  is  not  occupied  with  him."  *■ 

The  royal  widow  of  England  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  subject  of  dis- 
tressing import  to  her,  poverty  : — ^  I  am  ashamed,''  she  says,  "  of  not 
haying  sent  you  all  the  money  that  I  owe  you.  I  will  do  it  the  first 
opportunity.  I  dare  not  tell  you  the  state  I  am  in  for  want  of  money ; 
it  would  give  you  too  much  pain."  It  seems,  however,  as  if  a  present 
to  the  convent  was  to  be  extracted  out  of  the  narrow  finances  of  the 
royal  devotee  at  this  most  inconvenient  season — a  present  for  which  the 
abbess  was  to  advance  the  purchase-money  on  her  own  account.  ^^  Let 
the  veil  of  the  chalice,  and  all  the  other  necessary  things,  be  provided," 
continues  her  majesty,  '^  for  it  must  be  done,  and  in  a  few  days  you  will 
be  paid.  Adieu,  my  dear  mother ;  in  three  weeks  you  shall  see  us,  if  it 
should  please  God  that  my  poor  children  be  well." '  The  holy  ladies 
of  Chaillot  had  sent  an  offering  from  their  garden  to  the  queen ;  for  she 
says,  in  her  postscript,  "  the  salad  was  admirable,  and  the  flowers  very 
beautiful.  1  hope  that  the  king,  my  son,  and  my  daughter  will  thank 
you  for  them  by  lady  Almond ;  but  I  always  do  so,  both  for  them  and 
me.  I  am  sorry,"  she  adds,  "  that  your  nephew  has  not  got  anything. 
He  must  humble  hhnself,  and  not  attach  himself  to  things  of  this  earth, 
for  all  ikU." 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  dreadful  malady  which  had  appeared 
a  few  months  before  king  James's  death,  began  to  assume  a  painful  and 
alarming  form.  When  her  majesty  consulted  the  celebrated  Fagon  on 
her  case,  and  entreated  him  to  tell  her  the  truth,  without  reserve,  he 
frankly  acknowledged  that  the  cancer  was  incurable ;  but  assured  her, 
at  the  same  time,  that  her  existence  might  be  prolonged  for  many  years, 
if  she  would  submit  to  a  series  of  painful  operations,  and  adhere  strictly 
to  the  regimen  he  would  prescribe.  She'replied,  "  that  life  was  too  wea 
risome  to  her  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  preserving  on  such  terms !" 
out,  repenting  of  her  passionate  exclamation,  as  an  act  of  sinful  impa- 
tience, she  added,  ^^  that  she  would  endeavour  to  conform  herself  to  the 

'  Autograph  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  Archives  au  Royaiune  de  Pmnce. 
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will  of  God,  and  was  wUling  to  do  everything  her  physicians  required 
of  her."*  She  gives  the  follov/ing  account  of  her  progress  towards 
convalescence  in  a  letter  to  her  friend  Angelique  Priolo: — 

**  It  is  certain  that  I  have  suffered  enough  with  my  breast  during  fiAeen  days, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  there  were  fifteen  in  which  I  did  not  suffer  more,  and 
that  for  the  last  three  or  four  days  it  appears  better  than  it  has  done  for  some 
months.  Nevertheless,^!  fear  that  the  anguish  will  return  after  a  time.  It  roust 
be  as  God  pleases.  I  Supplicate  him  always,  and  I  intreat  you  to  do  the  same, 
thai  he  will  deign  to  diminish  my  ilk  or  augment  ray  patience.  I  intreat  him 
with  all  my  heart  for  the  alleviation' of  your  sufferings,  but  above  all,  for  the 
lanctification  of  your  soul ;  for  I  regard  that  of  the  first  importance,  as  I  know 
yon  do  that  of  mine. 

**The  king,  my  son,  has  continued  well  since  my  sickness ;  God  never  sends 
all  my  crosses  at  the  same  time.  1  hope  that  God  of  bis  grace  will  give  me 
strength  to  go  to  Chailiot  about  the  1 1th  or  12th  of  next  month.  My  journey  to 
Fontainebleau  is  not  yet  certain,  nor  can  it  be  for  the  present  My  daughter 
trenibles  with  fear  lest  I  should  not  go.  I  went  tlie  other  day  to  Marli ;  the 
coach  did  not  increase  my  indisposition,  God  be  thanked."  * 

Unfit  as  poor  Mary  Beatrice  was  for  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of 
business  at  that  period,  she  was  compelled  to  rouse  herself  from  th« 
languid  repose  in  which  her  bodily  suflerings  had  compelled  her  to 
indulge,  in  order  to  decide  on  a  question  of  painful  import  to  her.  Simon 
Fraser,  generally  styled  lord  Lovat,'  had  immediately  on  the  death  of 
king  William  proclaimed  the  exiled  representative  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
king  of  Scotland,  in  his  own  county  of  Inverness ;  and  soon  after,  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  queen-mother,  as  Mary  Beatrice  was  there  entitled,  to  allow  the 
young  prince  to  follow  up  this  daring  act  in  his  favour,  by  making  his 
appearance  among  his  faithful  friends  in  Scotland,  engaging,  at  the  same 
time,  to  raise  an  army  of  12,000  men  in  the  highlands,  provided  the 
king  of  Fiance  would  assist  them  with  arms  and  money,  and  land  5000 
men  at  Dundee,  and  500  at  Fort  William.  Mary  Beatrice,  enfeebled  by 
her  long  illness,  depressed  by  the  disappointment  o(  the  vain  hope  she 
had  cherished,  that  her  step-daughter,  Anne,  would  not  presume  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  after  her  oft-repeated  penitential  pro- 
fessions to  her  unfortunate  father,  and  in  defiance  of  his  death-bed 
injunctions,  listened  doubtfully  to  the  project.  Her  two  favourite  min- 
isters, Caryl  and  Middleton,  had  united  in  persuading  her,  that  it  was 
only  through  the  medium  of  treaties  and  amicable  conventions  that  her 
son  could  be  established  as  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain ;  that 
his  cause  would  be  injured  by  the  introduction  of  French  troops;  and 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  his  sister  Anne  cherished  favourable 
intentions  towards  him,  which  would  be  inevitably  destroyed  by  attempt« 
to  disturb  her  government  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Perth,  who 

^Chailiot  MSS.  in  the  archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 

•Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  Angelique  Priolo,  in  the  Archives  au 
Royaume  de  France. 

'For  the  fullest  particulars  of  this  remarkable  person,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  his  biography  in  that  pleasing  and  valuable  adjunct  to  the  history  of  the  royal 
Stuarts,  "  The  Lives  of  the  Jacobites,"  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson. 
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was  the  gorernor  of  the  prince,  and  had  been  much  beloved  by  the  laie 
king,  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  queen  to  a  more  energetic  policj. 
He  showed  her  a  letter  from  the  marquess  of  Drummond,  his  eldest  son^ 
assuruig  him  that  the  principal  lords  of  Scotland  were  ready  to  take  up 
arms  in  favour  of  their  hereditary  sovereign,  if  he  might  only  be  per^ 
mitted  to  appear  among  them — nay,  more,  that  a  deputation  from  them 
was  ready  to  make  a  voyage  to  France,  to  tender  fealty  in  person  to  the 
young  king.* 

The  marquess  of  Druromond,  sir  John  Murray,  and  sir  Robert  Stuart, 
the  head  of  the  clan  of  Stuart,  wrote  also  to  the  queen  and  to  the 
French  minister,  the  marquis  of  Torcy,  by  lord  Lovat,  in  whom  they 
entirely  confided,  to  ui^e  the  same,  assuring  her  that  Scotland  was  ready 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  queen  of  England,  and  to  assert  her  inde- 
pendence as  a  separate  kingdom,  under  the  sceptre  of  the  representative 
of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart.  Ireland  was  eager  to  follow  the  same 
course ;  but  h  was  necessary  that  he  should  appear  among  them,  for  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  sacrifices  should  be  made,  and  perils  of  life 
and  limb  incurred,  for  an  invisible  chief.'  Middleton  opposed  their 
plans,  and  urged  the  doubtful  integrity  of  Lovat,  and  the  certain  dangers 
to  which  the  prince  and  his  friends  would  be  exposed,  and  that  he  had 
better  await  patiently,  as  queen  Anne  was  childless,  and,  though  still  in 
the  meridian  of  life,  her  extreme  corpulence  and  general  infirmity  of 
constitution  rendered  it  improbable  that  she  would  occupy  the  throne 
long,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  prince  would,  on  her  death,  peace* 
fully  succeed  to  the  throne.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  too  young  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  regality  in  his  own  person,  and  would  be  bet- 
ter employed  in  finishing  his  education,  under  the  eye  of  his  royal 
mother,  than  roaming  about  in  a  wild,  unsettled  countir  like  Scotland, 
with  rude  highland  chiefs,  fi*om  whom  he  might  acquire  habits  of  intem- 
perance and  ferocity,  and  be  exposed  to  the  perils  of  battle  and  siege, 
where,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  he  must  conduct  himself  with  the  dar- 
Jtig  gallantry  that  would  be  expected  from  a  royal  knight-errant.  Abovft 
idl,  there  was  the  chance  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  party  that 
had  persecuted  him  in  his  cradle,  and  even  before  he  saw  the  light 
Mary  Beatrice  was  only  too  ready  to  yield  to  reasoning,  which  was 
fddmssed  to  the  fond  weakness  of  maternal  love  and  fear.  The  terrors 
')f  the  act  of  attainder  that  hung  over  her  boy  were  alwa3r8  present  to 
ler.  She  remembered  the  fate  of  another  disinherited  and  rejected  prince 
of  Wales  of  disputed  birth,  "  the  gallant,  springing  young  Plantagenet,** 
Edward  of  Lancaster,  stabbed  by  ruthless  hands  in  the  presence  of  the 
victorious  sovereign,  whose  crown  he  had  presumed  to  challenge  as  his 
right.  There  was  also  the  unforgotten  scaffold  of  the  youthful  Conradin 
of  Swabia,  the  tearful  theme  of  many  a  tale  of  poetry  and  romance  in 
her  native  Italy,  to  appal  the  heart  of  the  fond  mother,  and  she  obsti- 
nately and  with  impassioned  emotion  reiterated  her  refusal  to  allow  her 

>  Maopberson's  StU9  .i  Papers.    Inedited  Memorial  of  the  duke  or  Perth,  in  the 
Bibiiotheque  du  RoL 
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boy  to  incur  unj  personal  peril  during  hit  minority,  and  while  he  re- 
mained under  her  guardianship.' 

Severely  as  the  conduct  of  Manr  Beatrice  at  this  juncture  has  been 
censured  in  the  Perth  memorials/  it  roust,  at  any  rate,  exonerate  her 
from  the  calumnious  imputation  of  having  imposed  a  spurious  heir  on 
England,  sinc^  if  she  had  been  capable  of  the  baseness  imputed  to  her 
by  Burnet,  Fuller,  Oldmixon,  and  their  servile  copyists,  she  would  have 
used  her  political  puppet  in  any  way  that  appeared  likely  to  tend  to  her 
own  aggrandizement,  without  being  deterred  by  inconvenient  tenderness 
for  an  alien  to  her  blood,  especially  as  her  young  daughter  would  be 
the  person  benefited  by  his  fall,  if  he  became  a  victim.  With  the  pros- 
pect of  a  crown  for  her  daughter,  and  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  queen- 
regent  of  Great  Britain  for  herself,  would  such  a  woman,  as  she  has 
been  represented  by  the  above  writers,  have  hesitated  to  place  a  suppo- 
sititious prince  in  the  gap  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  selfish  object.^ 
But  the  all-powerful  instincts  of  nature  were  obeyed  by  Mary  Beatrice, 
in  her  anxious  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  son  of  her  bosom — that 
unerring  test  whereby  the  wisest  of  men  was  enabled  to  discern  the  true 
mother  of  the  child  from  the  impostor,  who  only  pretended  to  be  so 
The  leaven  of  selfish  ambition  had  no  place  in  the  heart  of  the  fallen 
queen.  She  was  ardently  desirous  of  seeing  her  son  recalled  to  the 
throne,  which  she  at  any  rate  regarded  as  his  rightful  inheritance,  and 
her  portionless  daughter  recognised  as  princess  royal  of  Great  Britain 
and,  after  her  brother,  presumptive  heiress  of  the  realm — a  station  which 
the  extraordinary  beauty  and  fine  qualities  of  the  young  Louisa  promised 
to  adorn.  As  for  herself,  she  had  felt  the  pains  and  penalties  o(  royally 
too  severely  to  desire  the  responsibility  of  governing  her  former  sub- 
jects in  quality  of  queen-regent.  The  genuine  simplicity  of  her 
character,  and  the  warmth  of  her  aiibctions,  are  unafifectedly  manifested 
in  the  following  letter  to  her  friend  Angelique : 

«*St  GfermainB,  this  17th  of  July. 

**'  I  have  but  one  moment,  my  dear  mother,  to  tell  you  that  I  am  very  well, 
ftod  my  children  aUo.     I  went  to  Marli  on  Thuriday.  and  ibund  M.  de  M 
(madame  de  Maintenon)  ill  enough,  but,  thank  God,  she  finds  herself  at  present 
much  belter. 

"  Lady  Tyrconnell  assures  me  that  all  the  embroidery  will  be  done  for  the 
be^nning  of  September.  I  beg  you  not  to  spare  my  purse  aliout  it,  for  things 
of  that  kind  should  not  be  done  at  all,  unless  they  be  well  done;  and  for  this, 
above  all,  which  regards  the  dear  and  holy  king,  I  would  give  to  my  very 
chemise. 

"I  rejoice  that  our  sick  are  cured,  and  that  the  ceremony  of  the  new  nov'ico 
has  been  so  well  accomplished.  I  am  hurried  to  the  last  moment.  Adieu!  1 
embrace  you  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 

Superscribed — «»To  the  mother  Priol6."» 

'  Posthumous  memorial  of  the  duke  of  Perth  on  the  causes  of  the  political  errors 
of  the  court  and  regency  of  St  Germains  during  the  minority  of  the  son  of 
James  11.     Inedited  MSS.  in  the  Bibiiothdqae  du  RoL 

*  Portiblio  of  inedited  State  Papers  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du  RoL  St.  Germains 
MSS. 

'  Autograph  letter  of  the  widow  of  king  James  II.  in  the  Archives  au  Koytuim* 
4e  France. 
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The  embroidery  mentioned  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  this  letter,  and  which 
she  exhorts  the  abbess  not  to  spare  expense  in  haying  well  executed, 
was  tor  the  decoration  of  the  tribune  in  the  conventual  church  of 
Chaillot,  where  the  heart  of  her  deceased  consort,  king  James,  was 
enshrined,  and  was  to  be  placed  there  at  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 
That  day  was  kept  by  Mary  Beatrice  as  a  strict  fast  to  the  end  of  her 
life,  and  it  was  commemorated  by  the  religieusei  of  Chaillot  with  all  the 
pompous  solemnities  of  the  Romish  ritual.  A  vast  number  of  persons, 
of  whom  the  aged  bishop  of  Autun  was  the  foremost,  asserted  "  that 
they  liad  been  cured  of  various  maladies  by  touching  the  velvet  pall  that 
covered  his  coffin,  and  entreating  the  benefit  of  his  prayers  and  inter- 
cessions." These  superstitious  notions  were,  doubtless,  the  result  of 
highly  excited  imaginations,  wrought  upon  by  the  enthusiastic  reverence 
with  which  the  memory  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  was  held  in  France. 
The  grief  of  his  faithful  consort  was  beguiled  by  these  marvellous 
legends,  although  she  at  first  listened  doubtfully,  as  if  conscious  of  her 
own  weak  point,  and  dreading  imposition;  but  the  instances  became 
numerous,  and  being  attested  by  many  ecclesiastics  of  her  own  church, 
she  soon  received  them  with  due  unction,  and  flattered  herself  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  name  of  the  departed  object  of  her 
undying  love  would  be  added  to  the  catalogue  of  royal  saints  and  con- 
fessors, in  the  Romish  calendar. 

When  Mary  Beatrice  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  her  widowhood, 
•he  passed  several  days  in  meditation,  prayer,  and  absolute  seclusion 
from  the  world ;  during  that  period  she  neither  received  visitors,  wrote 
letters,  nor  even  transacted  business,  farther  than  works  of  absolute 
necessity.'  On  the  2d  of  October,  the  day  she  came  into  public  again, 
she  and  her  son  visited  king  James's  nearest  paternal  relative  and  dearest 
friend,  the  abbess  of  Maubisson,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  for  whom  she  cherished  a  spiritual  friendship.  She  also  held 
an  especial  conference  with  the  celebrated  father  Masillon,  the  bishop 
of  Autun,  cardinal  Noailles,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
on  matters  which  she  appeared  to  consider  of  greater  importance  than 
aflairs  of  state — namely,  an  inscription  for  the  urn  which  contained  the 
heart  of  her  deceased  lord,  and  the  various  tributes  that  had  been  paid  to 
his  memory,  in  funeral  sermonS)  orations,,  and  circular  letters.  She 
writes  on  these,  to  her,  interesting  topics,  a  long  letter  to  the  ex-abbess 
of  Chaillot.  The  following  passage  betrays  the  proneoess  of  human 
affections  to  degenerate  into  idolatry : — 

*'With  regard  to  the  epitaph  on  the  heart  of  our  sainted  king,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  so  soon,  since  it  is  not  permitted  to  expose  tliat  dear 
heart  to  the  public  to  be  venerated  as  a  relic,  which,  however,  it  will  be  one 
day,  if  it  please  God,  and  I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  delayed  till  that  time. 
M.  d'Antun  appears  of  the  same  opinion,  and  also  M.  le  Cardinal,  who  was  with 
»ne  yesterday  two  hours  on  my  coming  out  of  my  retreat,  which  has  decided  me 
entirely  on  that  point,  by  saying  it  ought  not  to  be  done  at  present.  Meantime, 
they  are  going  to  make  that  (an  epitaph)  for  our  parish  here,  which  I  forgot  to 

*  Lettei  of  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  the  Archives  an 
Royaume  de  France. 
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toll  him  (the  cardinal)  yesterdajr,  or,  rather,  I  should  sa/i  to  remind  him  of  it 
Ibr  he  knows  it  very  well." 

The  literary  reader  will  perhaps  be  amused  to  find  her  majesty  in  the 
next  place  entering  so  far  into  the  technicalities  of  publishing,  as  to  dis- 
cuss new  editions,  printers,  and  the  business  of  the  press  with  sister 
Fran9oise  Angelique  Priolo,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  fair  chronicler 
of  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  to  whose  reminiscences  of  the  royal  widow 
her  biographer  is  so  much  indebted.  The  well-known  obituary  of  James 
II.,  published  in  the  circular  letter  of  Chaillot  seems  to  have  emanated 
from  the  same  friendly  pen,  for  Mary  Beatrice  says — 

**  About  the  new  edition  of  our  circular  letter,  I  pray  you  to  tell  our  mother 
Twho  is  willing,  I  believe,  that  this  letter  should  serve  for  her  as  well  as  you) 
tlbat  it  is  true  I  told  M.  d'Autun  that  we  would  talk  it  over  together  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  not  thinking  that  you  were  obliged  to  go  to  press  before  then.  M. 
le  Cardinal  told  me  yesterday,  that  unless  I  wished  for  the  impression  myself, 
he  saw  no  immediate  reason  for  the  reprint ;  but  if  you  are  pressed  for  it,  or  if 
yoQ  apprehend  the  printer  will  be  otherwise  engaged,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  first  part,  but  you  must  see  that  they  omit  all  that  regards  me — thar 
is  to  say,  that  they  content  themselves  with  naming  my  name,  and  mentioning 
that  I  was  among  you  for  three  days.  As  to  the  rest,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  add  anything  new  to  the  letter,  at  least  not  before  th«. 
abridj^d  copies  that  I  had  printed  are  all  gone;  and  M.  d'Auton  and  M.  le  Car^ 
dinal  are  of  the  same  mind.  But  really  I  cannot  imagine  that  there  can  be  any 
such  hurry  about  it,  as  to  prevent  us  from  waiting  till  we  shall  have  discussed 
the  matter  together;  for  I  intend,  if  it  please  Gbd,  to  come  to  Chaillot  on  the  23d 
till  the  27th,  and  then,  perhaps,  my  reasons  will  convert  you  to  my  opinion,  or 
yours  may  make  me  change  it,  for  it  seems  to  me  in  general  that  we  are  much 
of  the  same  mind. 

**I  thank  our  mother  and  all  our  sisters  with  my  whole  heart,  and  you  espe- 
cially, my  beloved  mother,  for  what  you  did  at  the  anniversary  of  my  sainted 
king.  All  those  who  were  present  considered  that  everything  was  admirably 
performed,  and  with  much  solemnity,  which  gave  me  great  pleasure;  for  if  there 
remain  in  me  any  sensibility  for  that,  it  is  only  in  those  things  connected  with 
the  memory  of  tlie  dear  king.  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  although  not  without 
tears,  his  funeral  oration,  which  I  consider  very  fine,  and  1  have  begged  the 
abb6  Roguette  to  have  it  printed.  I  entreat  our  mother  to  send  the  bills  of  all 
itie  expenses,  without  forgeuing  the  smallest,  any  more  than  the  largest.  I  will 
endeavour  to  pay  them  immediately,  or  at  least  a  good  part  of  them  :  and  aAer 
that  is  done,  I  shall  still  owe  you  much ;  for  the  heartfelt  afiection  with  which 
you  have  done  all,  is  beyond  payment,  and  will  hold  me  indebted  to  you  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  Madame  de  Maintenon  has  been  very  ill  since  she  came  to 
Fontainebleao.  Last  Thursday  the  fever  left  her,  and  for  four  days  she  was 
much  better.  She  went  out  last  Sunday,  was  at  mass,  and  they  considered  her 
recovered,  but  on  Monday  the  fever  attacked  her  again.  I  await  tidings  of  her 
kHday,  with  impatience,  having  sent  an  express  yesterday  to  make  inquiries.  M. 
d'Autun  was  charged  to  request  pdre  Msisillon  from  me  for  his  sermon  on  S- 
Frarcis  de  Sales.     I  hope  he  will  not  have  forgotten  it. 

**0u  reading  over  my  letter,  I  find  it  so  ill  written  in  all  respects,,  that  1 
know  not  whether  you  will  be  able  to  comprehend  anything.  Did  I  not 
force  myself  to  write,  I  believe  I  should  forget  how  to  do  it  entirely.  I  am 
ashamed ;  but  with  you,  my  dear  mother,  who  know  my  heart,  there  is  less  nee^ 
of  words."* 

*  Autograph  letter  of  tlie  widowed  queen  of  James  II.  in  the  Archives  au 
Royaume  de  France.     Chaillot  MSS. 
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The  royal  widow  was  roused  from  her  dreams  of  spiritual  communicNi 
with  her  departed  lord,  by  the  turmoils  and  perplexities  whieh  awaited 
her  in  the  ai&irs  of  her  nominal  regency.  In  the  autunm  of  1 702,  the 
subtle  adventurer,  Simon,  lord  Lovat,  presented  himself  once  more  at 
St  Germains,  bringing  with  him  letters  from  two  faithful  adherents  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  the  earl  oif  Errol  and  the  earl  mareschal  of  Scotland, 
lord  Keith.  Aware  that  he  had  been  an  object  of  distrust  to  Mary 
Beatrice,  he  sought  to  win  her  confidence  and  favour,  by  professing  to 
have  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  not  only  the  duke  of  Perth,  but  the  pope^s 
nuncio,  of  his  sincerity,  and  he  was  presented  by  that  ecclesiastic  to  her 
majesty  as  a  perfectly  regenerate  character,  who  was  willing  to  atone 
for  all  past  errors  by  his  efibrts  for  the  establishment  of  her  son  as  king 
of  Scotland,  as  the  preparatory  step  for  placing  him  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain. 

Simple  and  truthful  as  infancy  herself,  Mary  Beatrice  suspected  not 
that  motives  of  a  base  and  treacherous  nature  could  have  led  him  to  a 
change  of  creed  so  greatly  opposed  at  that  time  to  all  worldly  interests. 
She  was  willing  to  believe  that  all  his  professions  of  zeal  for  the  church, 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  her  son  were  sincere.  His  specious  elo- 
quence was  employed  to  persuade  her  that  Scotland  was  ready  to  declare 
her  son  king,  and  to  maintain  him  as  such  against  the  power  of  his  sis- 
ter Anne,  but  they  wanted  money,  and  for  the  present  secrecy.*  The 
latter  was  a  quality  in  which  the  regency  court  of  St.  Germains  was 
notoriously  deficient,  as  the  devoted  partisans  of  the  Stuart  cause  had 
found  too  often  to  their  cost.  The  fact  that  no  secret  could  be  kept  al 
Sl  Germains,  had  past  into  a  warning  proverb  with  the  great  nobles  of 
Scotland,  and  served  to  deter  several  of  those  who  were  desirous  o(  the 
restoration  of  the  old  royal  line  from  taking  steps  for  compassing  this 
object.' 

Although  Mary  Beatrice  was  in  the  habit  of  disclosing  her  cares, 
whether  spiritual,  personal,  or  political,  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  she 
relied  so  implicitly  on  the  supposed  impossibility  of  confidence  that  was 
reposed  in  such  a  quarter  ever  finding  its  way  to  the  rival  court  at  St. 
Jameses,  that  she  suffered  her  mind  to  be  imbued  with  suspicions  that 
the  earl  of  Middleton  was  not  trust-worthy.  Lovat  assured  her  that  the 
success  of  the  confederacy  of  his  friends  in  the  highlands,  depended 
entirely  on  her  keeping  it  secret  from  him.  Thus  she  was  cajoled  into 
the  folly  of  deceiving  her  ostensible  adviser,  the  man  who  stood  re- 
sponsible for  her  political  conduct,  and  she  stripped  herself  of  the  last 
^  poor  remnant  of  property  she  possessed  in  the  world,  by  sending  the 
res»idue  of  her  jewels  to  Paris,  to  be  sold  for  20,000  crowns,  the  sum 
demanded  by  Lovat  for  the  equipment  of  the  highlanders,  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  raise  for  the  restoration  of  her  son.  Lovat  also  insinuated 
suspicions  that  the  most  powerful  partisan  of  her  family  in  Scotland,  the 
earl  of  Arran.  afterwards  duke  of  Hamilton,  intended  to  revive  the  ancient 
clauns  of  his  family  to  the  crown  of  that  realm,  and  thus  probably  tra- 

* Macpherson's  State  Papers.  'Ibid.,  from  Nairne's  MSS. 
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Tersed  the  secret  overtures  for  a  fbtare  marriage  between  the  heir  of  that 
house  and  the  young  princess  Louisa :  nothing  alarmed  the  widowed 
queen  so  much  as  the  possibility  of  her  daughter  ever  being  set  up  by 
any  party,  whatsoever,  as  a  rival  of  her  son. 

The  ruin  that  might  have  ensued  to  the  Jacobite  nobles  and  gentry 
from  the  rash  confidence  placed  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  Lovat,  was  averted 
by  the  sagacity  of  Louis  XIV.'s  minister,  Torcy,  who  gave  the  earl  of 
Middleton  timely  warning  of  the  intrigue.  Biiddleton,  though  deeply 
piqued  at  the  want  of*  confidence  shown  by  his  royal  mistress,  was  too 
faithful  a  servant  to  allow  her  to  fall  into  the  snares  of  the  unprincipled 
adventurer.  He  gravely  discussed  the  matter  with  her,  complained  of 
being  a  useless  tool  himself^  but  besought  her  not  to  send  Lovat  to  Scot- 
land without  being  accompanied  by  some  person  of  known  and  tried 
integrity,  to  keep  watch  on  him,  and  report  his  proceedings  to  her  and 
her  council  of  regency.  Torcy  made  the  same  demand  in  the  name  of 
the  king  his  master.  Captain  John  Murray,  brother  to  sir  David  Murray 
of  Stanhope,  was  entrusted  with  this  office,  «id  arrived  with  Lovat,  ki 
the  north  of  England,  early  in  the  summer  of  1709.^ 

The  exiled  queen,  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  perplexities  with 
which  she  found  herself  beset,  as  the  guardian  of  a  prince  so  unfortu- 
nately situated  as  hex  son,  was  struggling  with  the  pangs  and  apprehen- 
sions excited  by  the  progress  of  her  terrible  malady,  la  one  of  her 
letters  to  the  abbess  of  C^aillot,  dated  Sc  Qermains,  this  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, she  gives  the  following  account  of  herself: 

<*  I  continaed  in  ^e  same  langnishing  state  in  wbioh  I  was  at  Chaillot,  three 
or  SoQT  dajrs  after  I  left  you ;  and  since  that,  on  my  return  here,  I  had  my  breast 
lanced  many  times  tot  seyeral  days ;  after  tliis  was  over,  the  pain  ceased,  as  well 
as  the  languor,  and  I  am  nuoh  better.  I  took,  the  day  before  yesterday,  a  little 
bath,  which  I  sh^ll  repeat. more  or  less,  for  I  have  already  bathed  fifteen  times. 

"  Beaulieu  will  see  you  to-morrow  or  Tuesday,  and  he  will  give  you  an  account 
of  what  Marescfaal  said  after  he  bad  seen  me.  He  goes  to  Paris  to  see  that 
woman  of  whom  you  know,  and  those  who  are  in  her  hands,  who  are  better. 
They  will  bring  her  otliers  on  whom  to.try  this  remedy.  Maresohal  has  assured 
me  that  there  are  not  any  of  them  whose  case  is  near  so  bad  as  mine.  In  the 
meantime,  I  avow  to  you  that  I  am  not. without  apprehension,  and  that  I  have 
great  need  of  prayer ;  for  we  must  begin  and  finish  with  that.  I  request  of  our 
dear  mother  and  bisters  to  unite  with  me  in  this,  having  no  necessity  to  explain 
to  them  my  wants,  which  they  know  of  old.  I  must  ask  you  to  send  the  money 
to  the  Benedictine  fiithers  for  the  masses,  in  order  that  they  may  not  know  that 
it  is  for  me." 

Mary  Beatrice  goes  on  to  Explain  the  object  which  she  hoped  to 
obtain  by  means  far  less  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  the  Almighty,  than  the 
holy  and  humble  spirit  of  pious  resignation  which  she  expresses. 

Her  "  sainted  king,"  as  she  fondly  calls  her  departed  lord,  '*  is  to  be 
invoked  to  the  end,''  continues  she,  '^  that  he  may  entreat  for  me,  of 
God,  an  entire  resignation  to  his  holy  will,  like  what  he  had  himself 
when  on  earth,  and  that  I  may  feel  a  holy  indifference  as  to  the  cure  ot 
augmentation  of  my  malady,  and  that  the  Lord  would  inspire  tlie  phy 
«icians  and  surgeons,  in  thei^  treatment  of  me,  to  do  whatever  may  con 

*  Stu»^  Papers.     Macpherson's  History  of  England.     Life  of  Lord  Lovat. 
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duce  most  to  liis  glory,  and  the  good  of  my  soul,  in  healing  me,  if  by 
that  means,  I  am  still  able  to  serve  him  better,  and  to  be  useful  to  my 
children,  or  else  to  give  me  the  patience  and  fortitude  necessary  to  sufier 
the  greatest  orments,  if  it  should  be  more  agreeable  to  him.^'  * 

"  It  is  two  years  to-day,''  continues  the  royal  widow,  and  this  remark 
proves  that  her  letter  was  written  in  the  year  1703,  ^^  since  the  king 
?James)  fell  ill  on  the  day  of  St.  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary."  After  a 
few  more  explanations  about  the  course  of  religious  exercises  she  wished 
^o  have  performed  in  her  behalf^  she  sends  her  kind  messages  to  several 
of  the  ladies  of  Chaillot,  and  especially  to  sister  M.  Gabrielle,  ^^  in  whose 
griei^"  she  says,  ^^  1  sympathize  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  know  what  it  is 
to  have  lost  a  good  mother,  but  her  virtue  will  sustain  her  under  it,  and 
God  will  be  to  her  in  the  place  of  all  she  has  lost.  It  is  that  consolation 
I  desire  for  her.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  wish  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  submit  herself 
to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father,  feeble  nature  could  not  contemplate 
the  dreadful  nature  of  the  death  that  awaited  her  without  shrinking ;  the 
regular  medical  practitioners  could  only  palliate  the  anguish  of  the 
burning  pangs  which  tormented  her.  The  nuns  of  Chaillot,  though  to 
this  day  the  remnant  of  that  conununity  profess  to  be  possessed  of  a 
specific  for  cancers,  had  failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  its 
earlier  stages,  and  now  she  was  tempted  to  put  herself  under  the  care  of 
a  female  who  boasted  of  having  performed  great  cures  in  cases  of  the 
kind.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  knowing  how  desperate  were  the  reme- 
dies often  employed  by  empirics,  was  alarmed  lest  the  suflerings  of  her 
unfortunate  friend  should  be  aggravated,  and  her  death  hastened,  by 
allowing  any  unqualified  person  to  tamper  with  her  disease.  This  lady 
appears  to  have  behaved  in  a  tenderly,  sympathizing  manner  to  the  royal 
sufferer,  whose  account  of  the  interview  must  be  given  in  her  own  words. 

**  We  wept  much  together  at  St.  Cyr,  at  the  sad  state  in  which  I  fbund  myselfl 
She  does  not  much  advise  me  to  put  myself  into  the  hands  of  this  woman.  She 
said  that  if  I  began  to  give  ear  to  those  sort  of  people,  I  should  have  charlatam 
besetting  me  every  day  with  offers  of  remedies,  which  would  keep  me  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  uncertainty  and  embarrassment  However,  she  agreed  that  they 
ought  to  give  a  fair  trial  of  her  (the  dootress's)  remedy.  This  we  will  do ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  I  will  try  to  tranquillize  my  mind,  and  resign  myself  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  God,  and  I  can  do  no  more."  * 

The  progress  of  her  direful  malady  appears  to  have  been  arrested  for 
a  time  by  the  operations  to  which  she  had  submitted;  she  describes 
herself,  in  her  next  letter,  as  better,  though  very  weak.  She  says  ^^  she 
hopes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  spend  a  week  at  Chaillot,  if 
her  health  continues  to  improve,  and  to  go  one  day  to  Paris  while  there, 
if  strong  enough ;  but  if  not,"  continues  she, "  I  shall  repose  myself 
with  my  dear  good  mother,  I  shall  hope  to  find  myself  in  excellent 

'Autograph  Letters  of  Mary  Beatricci  in  the  Chaillot  Collection,  Hotel  de 
Soubise 

*  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  H.  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  tk«. 
Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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health  aAer  your  broth." '    Her  majesty  appears  to  have  derived  benefit 
both  in  health  and  spirits  from  this  little  journey. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Motte,  a  lady  of  noble  family,  who  boarded  in 
the  convent,  was  sufiering  from  the  same  complaint  as  the  poor  queen, 
and  was  disposed  to  try  the  cancer  doctress  at  Paris.  The  queen's 
French  surgeon,  Beaulieu,  had  placed  a  poor  woman  who  was  thus 
afflicted  under  the  care  of  the  doctress,  in  order  to  give  her  remedies  a 
fair  trial,  and  he  was  disposed  to  think  fiivourably  of  the  result.'  After 
her  return  to  St  Germains,  the  queen  writes  the  following  letter  to  calm 
the  apprehensions  of  her  friend  Angelique  Priblo,  who  had  beard  that 
she  was  alarmingly  ill : 

**  St  Gennains,  9th  Noyember. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  my  dear  mother,  be  at  rest  with  regard  to  me.  I 
can  assure  you  with  truth  that  my  health  is  good,  my  strength  entirely  renewed* 
I  eat  well.  I  sleep,  not  always  well,  but  never  very  ill.  As  for  my  breast,  if 
there  be  any  change  since  I  quitted  you,  it  is  for  the  better.  I  think  so  myself 
and  I  am  not  accustomed  to  flatter  myself. 

^  Beaulieu  went  yesterday  to  Paris,  and  assures  roe  that  he  found  the  tick 
woman  considerably  better  since  the  fortnight  that  he  has  placed  her  in  the 
house  of  the  woman,  where  she  has  been  well  looked  to  and  attended,  and 
eaten  nothing  iiuurious.  I  know  not  if  mademoiselle  de  la  Motte  has  done  what 
we  resolved  on,  but  there  is  yet  time,  for  I  believe  it  is  nothing  so  much  ad- 
vanced as  my  malady.  I  have  had  no  pain  myself  for  some  days,  and  I  find 
myself  at  present  sufficiently  at  rest  Be  so  yourself,  my  dear  and  too  gooa 
mother,  and  begin  your  retreat  without  disquiet  I  suppose  you  will  enter  upon 
it  to-morrow,  for  it  will  not  be  more  than  ten  days  before  we  shall  see  each 
other.  Send  me,  this  evening,  tidings  of  your  health,  and  take  care  of  it  for  the 
tore  of  me,  who  have  such  need  of  your  care  and  of  your  advice.  Adieu,  my 
dear  mother.  Let  us  oome  to  God ;  let  us  live  but  for  him,  and  let  us  love  only 
him. 

**  Since  writing  my  letter,  they  have  resolved  to  give  the  holy  viaticum  to  lady 
Almond. 

**I  send  to  you  six  books  to  distribute  thus  —  to  our  mother,  yourself,  made- 
moiselle de  la  Motte,  M.  d'Autnn,  M.  de  Brienne,  Tabb^  de  Roguette,  but  do  not 
send  this  till  the  last,  as  I  have  not  yet  given  to  M.  le  cardinal  de  Noailles,  or 
to  M.  le  Nuncio ;  which  I  shall  do  in  two  or  three  days,  after  having  sent  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  having,  as  yet,  given  but  to  the  king  and  to  madame  do 
Maintenon."  ■ 

The  books  mentioned  by  Mary  Beatrice,  were  copies  of  a  brief  me- 
moir of  James  II..,  which  had  been  prepared  and  printed  at  her  expense. 
It"  is  written  in  French,  in  a  feeble  inflated  style,  having  many  words 
and  few  facts,  and  those  by  no  means  interesting  to  historians,  being 
chiefly  descriptive  of  his  devotional  exercises.  The  royal  widow,  how- 
ever, frequently  alludes  to  this  work  in  the  course  of  her  correspond- 
ence with  the  holy  ladies  of  Chaillot,  who  were  of  course  highly  edified 
with  it  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  abbess  of  that  house,  she  says, 
^  I  send  you  this  letter  by  father  Bouchet,  and  a  book  of  the  life  of  the 
king  for  him  to  give  yoa,  to  replace  that  which  you  have  given  to  him 

'  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  Jamet  XL  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  thn 
Archives  au  Royaume  de  Franc*. 
•Ibid. 

*  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royannie  de  FranM 
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We  are  all  very  well,''  continues  her  majesty,  "  and  my  son  does  not 
mount  his  horse  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  incur  any  danger.'^ ' 

Other  letters  of  the  widowed  queen,  at  this  period,  are  of  a  less 
cheerful  character ;  sickness  was  in  her  household  and  her  family.  Her 
son  was  dangerously  ill,  and  the  friend  of  her  childhood,  the  countess 
of  Almond,  struggling  with  a  mortal  malady.  Death  had  already  en- 
tered her  palace,  and  begun  to  desolate  her  little  world,  by  thinning  the 
traio  of  faithful  servants  who  had  followed  her  and  her  deceased  con« 
0ort  into  exile.  On  tlie  6th  of  December,  1703,  the  writes  to  her  friend 
Angelique  Priolo  :— 

**  We  have  lost,  this  morning,  a  good  old  man,  nam^d  Dupuy ;  he  had  been 
with  our  sainted  king  more  than  forty  years,  and  was  himself  turned  of  eighty. 
He  was  a  v$ry  good  man,  and  I  doubt  not  that  God  has  taken  him  to  his 
mercy.*  Our  poor  lady  Almond  has  begun  to  amend  a  little  since  yesterday.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  accomplish  her  business,  if  it  pleases  God.  I  thank  our 
mother  and  sisters  for  the  prayers  they  have  made  for  her,  and  request  their 
continuation,  for  she  is  a  person  very  dear  to  me,  and  has  been  useAil  to  me  for 
nearly  forty  years.  But  we  have  another  want  for  your  prayers,  for  the  king, 
my  son,  was  attacked  with  fever  yesterday  afternoon.  I  hope,  however,  nothing 
will  come  of  it,  fbr  he  is  not  worse  this  morning.  Tlie  shivering  began  at  seven 
o'clock.  He  did  not  go  to  bed  till  near  nine,  and  the  perspiration  lasted  till 
near  five.  They  have  given  him  a  remedy  this  morning,  which  has  greatly 
relieved  him,  and  I  hope  the  worst  is  over.  We  cannot,  however,  be  sure  til! 
tCMnorrow  is  past ;  so,  if  you  have  no  tidings  from  me  after  to-morrow,  you  are 
to  conclude  that  he  is  better.  My  own  health  appears  to  me  better  than  it  hat 
•ver  i»een.     God  grant  that  I  may  serve  him  the  better  for  it." 

The  countess  of  Almond,  for  whom  Mary  Beatrice  expresses  so  mneh 
solicitude  in  the  above  letter,  was  the  Anna  Vittoria  Montecuculi  of  the 
early  pages  of  her  biography,  the  same  who  accompanied  her  to  Eng- 
land when  she  led  her  own  country  as  the  virgin  bride  of  the  duke  of 
York.  Lady  Almond  was,  with  the  exception  of  Madame  Molza,  the 
last  surviving  of  the  companions  of  her  childhood  by  whom  Mary  Bet** 
trice  was  attended  on  that  occasion.  One  of  the  few  who  could  sym- 
pathize with  her  feelings  towards  the  land  of  her  birth,  or  enter  into  her 
reminiscences  of  the  old  familiar  palace  where  they  were  both  brought 
up.  Her  majesty  mentions  her  again  with  tender  concern,  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Angeliqae  Priolo : — 

"  St  Germaine,  26th  of  March. 
**  The  abb^  de  Roguette  will  charge  himself  with  tbiB  letter,  and  save  me  (Vom 
sending  my  courier  to-day,  as  I  had  intended.  The  letter  of  milady  6trioklaDil 
was  already  written.  You  will  see  that  I  greatly  approve  of  your  thought  oi 
putting  mademoiselle  de  Dempsy  at  Amiens.  I  wish  they  would  take  her  for 
three  months,  and  I  would  pay  her  pension.     She  will  give  you  an  account  also 

"  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 

« Monsieur  Dnpay  was  one  of  those  who  were  present  when  Anne  Hyde^ 
dncness  of  York,  the  first  wife  of  James  II.,  received  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Mrs.  Dupuy,  the  accomplished  author  of  that  rery  elegant 
work,  '^lilustratioas  of  British  Gostuine,^*  is  possessed  of  several  interesting 
fBTnilf  heir-looms,  gifts  of  the  royal  Stuarts,  traditionally  derived  firom  the  old  - 
and  %*thful  servant  of  James  II.,  whose  loss  Mary  Beatrice  laments  in  this 
fetter 
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«f  Ittdy  Almond,  who  has  bad  a  bad  night  However,  I  don*t  think  -she  is  bo 
near  death  as  I  believed,  the  other  day.  They  decide  absolutely  that  she  goet 
to  Forge  j  I  greatly  fear  she  will  never  return,  but  they  must  do  all  they  can, 
then  leave  the  event  to  God.  Milady  Strickland  gives  you  the  account  of  my 
lealth,  which  is  good — better,  indeed,  than  usual.  I  hope  that  nothing  will  pre- 
vent me  from  embracing  you,  my  dear  mother,  on  Monday  next,  before  Com- 
plin. It  must  not,  however,  wait  for  me,  for  I  am  not  rery  sure  of  my  lime.  I 
believe  that  I  shall  go  to  Maili  one  day  this  week." 

On  the  19th  of  April,  her  majesty  thanks  Angelique  Priolo  for  the 
sympathy  she  had  expressed  for  the  great  loss,  "  Which,"  says  she, — 

••  I  have  had  of  our  dear  lady  Almond.*  You  know  better  than  any  other  the 
cause  1  have  to  regret  her ;  and  yon  give  so  trne  a  description  of  my  feelings^ 
that  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it  Yet  I  must  own  to  you  that  my  heart  is  so  full 
of  grief  in  its  desolation  since  my  great  loss,  that  all  others  appear  of  less  account 
to  me  than  they  would  have  done  before  that  time."         •         »         •         » 

"  I  have  been  so  oAen  interrupted,  since  I  have  been  writing  to  you,  that  I 
know  not  what  I  have  said,  and  I  am  too  much  pressed  for  time  to  write  to  our 
mother.  ♦  •  »  The  king,  Louis  XIV.,  came  to-day;  madame  de  Maintenon 
may,  perhaps,  to-morrow.  Lady  Bulkeley  gives  you  an  account  of  the  sicknesg 
of  the  king,  my  son.  It  will  be  of  no  consequence,  please  God,  but  1  wa» 
alarmed  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  evening. 

"lam  grieved  for  the  indisposition  of  mademoiselle  de  la  Motte.  Assure  her 
of  my  regard,  and  the  beloved  econome,  I  see  well  how  much  the  good  heart  of 
the  dear  portress  has  felt  the  death  of  lady  Almond.  1  thank  you  and  our 
mother  for  all  the  prayers  you  make  and  have  made  for  that  dear  departed  one. 
They  cannot  doubt  of  her  happiness  from  the  history  of  her  life,  and  of  her 
death,  which  liad  all  the  marks  of  a  death  precious  in  the  sight  of  God.  Alas, 
I  did  not  believe  it  had  been  so  near  I  It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  more,  for  I 
have  not  a  moment  of  time."' 

The  occupations  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  anything  but  agreeable  at 
this  period,  when  the  treachery  of  a  plausible  villain  made  the  loss 
of  the  tried  friends  of  early  life  appear  irreparable  calamities.  I>ra 
Lovat  had  returned  to  St.  Germains,  in  the  preceding  January,  1704, 
and  delivered  a  false  account  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England.  ^  At  Duiham,^'  he  said,  ^  in  particular,  the  catholics 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  when  he  showed  them  the  picture  of 
the  young  king,  knelt  down  and  kissed  it,  and  prayed  for  him ;  that 
there  was  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  that  persuasion  soon 
after,  and  that  they  sent  four  of  their  number  to  entreat  him  to  inform 
the  queen,  that  all  the  catholics  in  the  north  of  England  were  ready  to 
venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  kfng,  whenever  his  banner  should 
be  displayed  in  that  country ;  also,  that  am  Irish  nobleman  declared,  that 
if  the  king  of  France  would  send  them  arms,  he  would  engage  5000 
men  to  rise  in  Ireland.  That  the  earl  of  Leven,  on  his  representations, 
begged  him  to  make  bis  peace  with  the  yomig  kmg^  and  even  the  earl 
of  Argyle  had  said,  that  rather  than  the  duke  of  Hamilton  should  get 
the  crown,  he  and  his  kindred  and  elan  woold  be  the  first  to  -Icaw  his 

>  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  d*Esti,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  d« 
Francfi. 
■Ibid. 
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sword  for  that  prince." '  Mary  Beatrice  listened  at  first  with  eager  ere 
dulity,  to  tales  so  flattering  to  her  maternal  hopes,  and  returned  a  gm 
cioiis  answer,  without  consulting  lord  Middleton.  She  had  not  seen, 
though  her  biographer  has  the  irrefragable  evidences  of  Lovat's  treachery 
in  the  letters  addressed  by  him  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,'  commencing 
with  the  date  of  his  first  appearance  at  St.  Germains  in  1 699,  proving 
that  he  came  there  as  the  accredited  spy  of  kin^  William's  cabinet,  to 
earn,  not  only  pardon  for  his  past  ofilences,  but  rewards  for  betraying  the 
secrets  of  the  exiled  court.  Mary  Beatrice  had  misdoubted  him  then, 
and  regarding  his  private  character  with  disgust,  induced  her  ro3ral  hus- 
band to  forbid  him  their  presence ;  but  his  pretended  conversion  and 
zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome,  made  her  fancy  that  he  was  a  regenerate 
person.  Her  cooler  minister,  lord  Middleton,  detected  at  a  glance  discre- 
pancies in  Lovat's  statements ;  he  waited  on  the  queen  and  showed  her 
a  duplicate  memorial  which  Lovat  had  sent  to  him.  Her  majesty  re- 
plied, ^  that  she  had  received  one  of  the  same  date,  and  to  the  same 
purpose,  to  which  she  had  given  her  answer  already."  Middletob,  sur- 
prised and  mortified,  replied,  drily,  "  that  was  enough,"  and  withdrew, 
observing  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  that  ^^  he  was  but  an  useless 
tool."  He  determined,  however,  not  to  indulge  his  resentful  feelmgs  so 
far  as  to  leave  the  game  in  the  hands  of  Lovat,  by  resigning  his  post, 
after  the  diplomatic  affront  he  had  received  from  her  majesty.  He  laid 
»he  matter  dispassionately  before  the  French  minister,  de  Torcy  and  the 
nuncio,  and  got  the  latter  to  disabuse  the  queen.  He  also  induced  him 
to  propound  a  list  of  questions  to  Lovat,  in  the  name  of  her  majesty ; 
especially  demanding  who  the  Irish  nobleman,  and  the  gentlemen  in  the 
north  were,  who  had,  as  he  pretended,  made  such  large  promises  of 
assistance  to  the  cause.  Lovat  declared,  ^^  that  one  and  all  had  engaged 
him  to  promise  not  to  tell  their  names  to  any  one  but  the  queen,  to 
whom,"  he  said,  ^^  he  was  ready  to  declare  them  in  private  audience ; 
and  then  only  on  her  majesty  giving  her  royal  word  not  to  reveal  them 
to  the  members  of  her  council,  because  they  had  experienced  how  little 
they  regarded  secrecy."*  When  captain  John  Murray,  the  companion 
of  Lovat's  journey,  whom  he  had  contrived  to  leave  in  the  lurch,  arrived 
at  St.  Germains,  he  produced  many  proofs  that  the  latter  was  the  bribed 
instrument  of  queen  Anne's  cabinet.  Lovat  took  up  the  tone  of  an  in- 
jured person,  and  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Middleton  : 

"  I  am  daily  informed  that  the  qu^n  has  bat  a  scurvy  opiDion  of  me,  and 
that  I  rather  did  her  majesty  bad  than  good  service  by  my  journey.  My  lord,  I 
find  by  that  that  my  enemies  have  greater  power  with  the  queen  than  I  have ; 
and  to  please  them  and  ease  her  majesty,  I  am  resolved  to  have  no  more  to  do 
with  them  till  the  king  is  of  age." 

In  conclusion,  he  tells  Middleton,  ^^  that  he  relies  on  the  promises  the 
Zady,"  meaning  Mary  Beatrice,  "  had  made  in  his  behalf."  * 
A  letter  from  the  earl  of  Aylesbury  to  the  young  prince's  almoner 

^Stuart  Paprrs,  in  Macpherson. 

*Inedited  MSS.  in  the  Bibliothdque  du  Roi. 
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Saunders,  soon  i^r  arriired,  stating  that  the  expenses  of  Lovatt's  jour- 
tiey  to  St.  Germains,  had  been  defrayed  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's. 

The  duke  of  Berwick  wrote  also  to  Mary  Beatrice,  warning  her 
against  Lovat,  and  enclosed  a  letter  from  an  Irish  pri^t,  called  father 
Farrell,  exposing  the  base  treachery  he  had  practised  against  a  faithful 
adherent  of  her  son's  cause  in  London : 

**  Your  majesty,"  says  Berwick,  **  will  see  here  a  new  confirmation  of  Lovat's 
knavery ;  and  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  majesty  send  a 
French  translation  of  this  paper  to  tho  marquis  de  Torcy.  The  affair  is  of 
great  consequeoce,  and  your  mi^ty  may  depend  that  the  king's  affairs  are 
ruined  unless  lord  Lovat  is  apprehended."  ^ 

In  consequence  of  Berwick^s  advice,  Lovat  was  arrested  by  the  French 
government)  and  sent  to  the  castle  of  Angoul^me:  abundant  reason  ap- 
peared for  detaining  him  a  close  prisoner  for  several  years.  One  of  his 
objects  in  cajoling  the  widowed  queen  of  James  II.,  was  to  obtain  cre* 
dentials  to  the  adherents  of  the  Jacobite  cause.  Mary  Beatrice  had  en- 
trusted him  with  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Gordon ;  this  he  used  as  a 
weapon  in  a  quarrel  of  his  own,  by  tran^ening  it  to  an  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  his  great  enemy,  the  duke  of  Athol,  and  then  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  Queensberry,  as  an  evidence  that  Athol  was  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  mother  of  the  disinherited  representative  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  employment  of  so  unprincipled 
a  person  as  Lovat  did  an  infinity  of  mischief  to  the  Jacobite  cause  in 
Scotland,  especially  as  the  cabinet  of  queen  Anne  made  use  of  his  in- 
formation as  a  pretence  for  pursuing  arbitrary  measures  to  overawe  the 
opposers  of  the  union.  The  intrigues  and  counter  intrigues,  the  double 
treasons,  the  bribery  and  corruption,  the  agitation  and  the  follies,  that 
were  perpetrated  at  that  momentous  crisis,  belong  to  general  history, 
and  can  only  be  occasionally  alluded  to  in  these  pages,  in  illustration  of 
the  letters  and  personal  conduct  of  the  unfortunate  widow  of  the  last  of 
our  Stuart  kings,  in  fulfilment  of  the  duties  which  hw  titular  office  of 
regent,  or  guardian  to  the  young  prince,  their  son,  imposed  on  her. 
Alas,  for  any  woman  who  is  placed  in  circumstances  like  those,  with 
which  Mary  Beatrice  had  to  struggle,  while  canying  the  fire  in  bar 
bosom,  that  was  slowly  consuming  her  living  frame,  denied  the  repose 
for  whicli  her  sufiering  body  and  weary  spirit  sighed,  conscious  of  her 
own  helplessness,  and  tossed  like  a  feather  on  a  strong  stream,  by  the 
adverse  currents  of  warring  parties. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  his  secret  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  St.  Germains,  lamented  that  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
should  have  been  removed  to  Spain,  instead  of  remaining  on  the  spot, 
to  be  in  readiness  for  action.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  proper  person  to  have 
acted  for  the  young  prince,  his  half-brother,  being  the  only  man  of  talent 
and  decision,  at  the  exiled  court.  He  enjoyed,  moreover,  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  royal  father's  widow,  who  entertained  almost  a  ma- 
ternal afiection  for  him,  and  he  always  treated  her  with  profound  re- 
spect, and  bears  the  highest  testimony  to  her  moral  worth,  in  his  me- 
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inoirs,  where  he  speaks  of  her  testimony,  in  a  disputed  mattp",  as 
decisive.  ^  The  queen  told  me  so,''  says  he,  emphatically,  ^  and  she 
was  a  princess  of  great  veracity.''  Berwick  had  good  reason  to  think 
well  of  Mary  Beatrice.  She  had  stood  his  friend  with  his  royal  father 
twice,  when  he  had  displeased  him  hy  contractisg  love  marriages; 
Berwick  having,  after  the  death  of  his  first  duchess,  wedded  one  of  her 
majesty's  msiSa  of  honour,  the  daughter  of  colonel  and  lady  Sophia 
Bnlkeley,  Mary  Beatrice  kindly  appointed  the  young  duchess  of  Ber- 
wick as  lady  of  the  hed-chamher,  and  treated  her  almost  as  if  she  had 
-been  a  daughter  of  her  own,  retaining  her  about  her  person  during  the 
duke's  absence  in  his  campaigns.'  After  the  death  of  king  James,  Ber« 
wick  wishing  to  be  naturaH^sd  as  a  subject  of  France,  her  majesty  ex- 
erted her  utmost  influence  with  Louis  XIV.  and  madame  de  Maintenon, 
to  promote  his  interests.  She  also  wrote  in  his  behalf  so  warmly  to 
the  princess  des  Uisins,  whom  afae  had  formerly  known  in  her  early 
youth,  and,  indeed,  claimed  kindred  with,  through  her  mother,  the  late 
duchess  of  Modena,  that  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  the  post  of 
generalissimo  of  the  French  anaies  sent  by  Louis  to  support  his  grand- 
lion's  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  against  the  archduke  Charles, 
queen  Anne's  proteg^.'  The  brilliant  exploits  of  the  son  of  James  IL 
in  that  campaign  were  certainly  such  as  to  do  honour  to  the  earnest  re- 
commendation of  his  royal  step^mother,  if  that  title  may  be  bestowed 
on  Mary  Beatrice. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Marlborough's  secret  transactions,  un- 
der the  feigned  name  of  Arms  worth,  with  the  court  of  St.  Germains, 
and  its  agents  in  England  and  Holland,  and,  at  the  same  time,  trace  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  deadly  hatred  between  his  imperious  helpmate 
and  queen  Anne,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  divine  the  nature  of  the  project 
that  was  inadvertently  traversed  by  the  successful  efibrts  of  Mary  Bea- 
trice, for  the  employment  of  the  brilliant  talents  of  one  so  near  ani^ 
dear  to  her  departed  lord,  in  a  more  important  sphere  than  her  im- 
•poverished  shadow  of  a  court  could  ofier.  If  she  had  possessed  the 
selfish  talents  meet  for  the  position  she  occupied,  she  would  have  pre* 
vtented  Berwick  from  divorcing  his  fortunes  from  those  of  her  son,  in 
order  to  secure  those  services  in  his  cause,  which  were  eventually  the 
means  of  establishing  the  intrusive  Bourbon  dynasty  oh  the  Uirone  of 
Spain.  Berwick  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  attached  to  the  cause  of 
her  son,  whom  the  cautious  favourite  of  fortune,  Marlborough,  could 
rel)>  on ;  and  when  he  was  removed  from  the  scene,  the  game  might  be 
considered  a  losin^^  one. 

in  August,  1704,  Louis  XJV.  gave  a  grand  fiSte  and  illuminations  at 
Marli,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  great-grandson  of  France,  the  infant 
duke  of  Bretagne,  the  first-bom  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy. 
Mary  Beatrice,  with  her  son  and  daughter,  were  among  the  guests :  out 
of  compliment  to  the  titular  rank  they  held  in  that  court,  they  were 
given  the  place  of  honoor,  taking  precedence  of  every  person  but  the 
king  of  France,  who,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  gave  the  haxui 

'  8t  Simon.  '  Stuart  Papers  in  Macpherson. 
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to  the  widowed  queen.'  Her  feelings  were  little  in  unison  with  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  ro3ralt7,  if  we  roaj  iudge  from  the  strain  in 
which  she  writes  the  next  day  to  her  friend  at  Chaillot,  her  faitiiful 
heart  occupying  its^  neither  on  the  splendid  festivities  of  which  she 
had  been  a  jojiess  spectator  at  Marli,  nor  the  anticipation  of  those  in 
which  she  was  about  to  join  during  her  approaching  visit  to  Fontaine* 
bleau,  but  in  naking  arrangements  to  assist  in  the  services  of  her  church 
for  the  moumfutaanvveraary  of  her  beloved  consort's  death  :— 

"  St  Germains,  this  Wednesday. 

"  These  three  days  have  I  sought  for  a  moment  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  mo- 
ther, to  let  you  know  that  I  shatl  be,  please  God,  at  Chaillot,  on  Monday  next, 
15^  at  five  o'clock.  I  hope  you  will  defer  the  vespers  of  the  dead  till  that 
hoar.  I  cannot  come  till  the  day  when  I  am  returning  beM  from  Fomainebleau, 
where  I  shall  go  on  Monday :  it  will  be  two  days'  journey  by  land,  not  by  water, 
as  M.  Fagon  does  not  approve  of  the  latter. 

**  I  went  yesterday  to  Marli,  and  my  daughter  also,  for  the  first  time.  We 
supped  there.  I  found  Madame  de  Maintenon  not  half-welL  All  have  their 
affi^otions.  I  had  not  seen  her  since  your  misfortune.  I  can  feel  with  all  my 
heart  for  desolate  wives  and  mothers.  The  rtligituie$  are  happier,  for  they  have 
nothing  nearer  than  nephews  to  lose.  I  am^  however,  very  sorry  for  that  of  my 
dear  portress :  for  the  love  of  her,  I  have  sent  to  M.  de  Montespan  and  M.  de 
Talmy  to  make  my  condolences  to  her  sister-in-law,  and  to  say  thai  it  was  you 
who  informed  me  of  the  death  of  her  only  son."' 

The  rest  of  this  letter  consists  of  messages  of  congratulation  or  sym- 
pathy to  various  members  of  the  sisterhood  of  Ohullot,  and  the  royal 
writer  adds,  with  some  naivet^  :-^ 

''Accommodate  all  these  compliments,  for  good  or  ill,  properly,  my  dear  mo- 
Aer,  for  I  am  so  pressed  for  time  that  I  know  not  what  I  say." 

The  health  of  her  beloved  son,  that^  child  of  vows  and  prayers,**  as 
his  fond  father  had,  with  his  last  breath,  called  him,  was  very  delicate ; 
indeed,  he  appeared  to  hold  his  life  on  a  tenure  so  precarious  as  to  be 
an  object  of  perpetual  anxiety  to  his  widowed  mother.  On  the  15th  of 
December,  1704,  she  writes  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot:— 

*<  I  thank  yoa  for  your  pmyers  for  the  king,  my  son,  and  I  entreat  you  to  oon 
tinue  them,  for  certainly  be  is  not  better ;  he  had  the  fever  again  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  TThey  bled  him  yesterday  morning,  and  I  did  not  find  that  his 
eold  was  at  all  relieved  by  it,  but  he  has  no  fever  to-day.  God  is  the  master, 
and  he  must  do  for  him  and  me  whatever  it  shall  please  him.  My  daughter  is 
very  well,  and  I  am  better  than  usual ;  but,  my  dear  mother,  it  will  be  impoe- 
nble  to  be  at  Chaillot  till  the  Sunday  idter  Christmas.  I  had  reckoned  ^at  my 
rister  Le  Vayer  would  take  the  habit  on  the  Friday,  and  I  should  return  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  but  in  the  state  in  which  I  see  my  son,  I  cannot  quit  him  for 
«ome  days,  and  unless  he  should  be  better  than  he  is  now,  I  cannot  hope  to  pass 
Christmas  with  you.^  ' 

In  the  cArly  part  of  the  year  1705,  all  other  cares  and  anxieties  that 
oppressed  Mary  Beatrice  appear  to  have  been  forgotten  in  her  trembling 
•otieitnde  for  the  health  of  her  boy.    On  the  14th  of  February,  she  iiv 

*  Memoirs  of  the  duke  de  St.  Simon. 

*  Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Archives  au  Royaume. 

*  Autograph  letters  of  Maxy  Beatrice,  AiolHves  an  Royaume  da  Fiaaoa. 
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forms  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  that  he  continues  in  a  languishing  con* 
dition,  and  recommends  him  to  their  prayers.  Six  days  later,  he  was  so 
seriously  ill,  that  the  fond  mother,  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  despair- 
ing of  the  power  of  medical  skill  to  save  him,  wrote  an  agitated  letter 
to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  imploring  the  intercession  of  that  friendly 
community  with  Heaven  in  his  l^half;  and  also  that  they  would 
endeavour,  by  earnest  prayers,  to  obtain  that  of  the  deceased  king,  her 
husband,  in  whose  canonization  she  was  a  devout  believer,  for  the  re- 
covery of  her  son.* 

Her  letter  contains  evidences  of  fervent  but  misdirected  faith,  a  fond 
reliance  on  the  prayers  of  others  for  that  which  should  have  been  sought 
of  God,  through  the  intercession  of  a  divine  Mediator,  alone.  Due 
allowance  ought,  however,  to  be  made  for  the  effects  of  a  conventual 
education  on  an  ardent  daughter  of  the  South,  and,  above  all,  for  the 
agony  of  maternal  apprehension  for  the  life  of  her  only  son,  under 
which  she  wrote. 

No  one,  but  the  most  tenderly  devoted  of  mothers,  could  have  de- 
sired the  life  of  a  male  claimant  of  the  crown  of  England  to  be  pro- 
longed, whose  existence,  alone,  prevented  the  amicable  arrangement  of 
all  disputes  and  difficulties,  by  the  recognition  of  her  daughter,  the 
princess  Louisa,  as  the  successor  of  queen  Anne.  No  jealousies  could 
liave  been  entertained  by  that  sovereign  of  rivalry  from  a  younger  sister, 
and  all  national  fears  for  the  interests  of  the  church  of  England  might 
have  been  obviated  by  a  marriage  with  the  hereditary  prince  of  Han- 
over— a  measure  that  could  not  even  be  proposed  during  the  life  of  her 
brother.  As  regarded  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England,  the 
princess  Louisa  lay  under  no  disabilities ;  neither  acts  of  attainder  nor 
^aths  of  abjuration  had  passed  against  her ;  and  if  the  personal  existence 
of  this  youngest  and  most  promising  scion  of  the  Stuart  line  had  never 
been  publicly  noticed  by  contending  parties,  it  was,  perhaps,  because 
her  political  importance  was  secretly  felt  by  the  subtle  calculators,  who 
were  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  her  brother's  constitution,  and  the  yearn- 
ing of  the  childless  Anne  towards  a  successor  of  her  own  name  and 
blood.  The  death  of  the  unfortunate  son  of  James  II.,  at  that  epoch, 
would  have  excited  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy  for  his  mother  and 
sister ;  the  sturabling-stone  of  oflence  would  have  been  removed,  and 
all  fears  of  civil  wars  averted,  by  restoring  the  regal  succession  to  the 
regular  order.  In  that  case,  Mary  Beatrice  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  been  recalled  to  England  with  her  daughter.  She  would  have  been 
relieved  from  all  her  debts  and  pecuniary  difficulties  by  the  payment  of 
her  jointure  and  its  arrears.  She  would  have  had  one  or  more  of  her 
former  royal  abodes  assigned  for  her  residence,  with  a  suitable  establish- 
ment for  the  youthful  heiress-presumptive  of  the  realm,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  increased  power  and  importance  in  the  event  of  the  princess 
ffucceeding  to  the  crown  during  her  minority. 

The  unexpected  recovery  of  the  prince,  prevented  the  realization  of 
this  flattering  perspective.  He  completed  his  seventeenth  year,  and  his 
sister  her  thirteenth,  in  the  following  June.  The  princess  Louisa,  who 
*  Autograph  lettera  of  Mary  Beauice,  Aicbives  au  Koyaume  de  France. 
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nad  inherited  all  her  mother's  beauty,  was  now  regularly  introduced  at 
the  French  court,  where,  as  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  qtieen  of  Eng- 
land, and  sister  to  a  prince  whose  title  to  the  crpwn  of  that  realm  was 
supported  by  France,  she  was  given  precedency  over  every  lady  there, 
except  her  own  mother,  who  sdways  had  the  place  of  honour  allowed 
her  by  Louis  XIV.  The  following  particulars  of  a  grand  ball  at  Marli, 
in  July,  1705,  at  which  the  royal  exiles  of  StGermains  were  present, 
will  show  the  respectful  consideration  with  which  they  were  treated. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  long  spacious  saloon  in  which  the  ball  took 
place,  three  faute'uils.  were  placed  for  the  king  of  France,  the  widowed 
queen  of  England,  and  ber  son.  Mary  Beatrice,  as  in  the  life-time  of 
her  royal  consort,  occupied  the  middle  seat.  Opposite  to  them  were 
benches  for  the  dancers ;  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  occu- 
pied pliants.  Behind  the  royal  dais  were  the  refreshments.  The  titular 
king  of  England  opened  the  ball  with  his  sister,  and  the  kinff  of  France 
stood  all  the  time  they  were  dancing.  This  he  always  would  have  done 
every  time  this  young  royal  pair  danced  together,  if  Mary  Beatrice  had 
not  entreated  him  to  be  seated ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  had  paid  them  this 
mark  of  respect  twice  or  thrice,  that  he  would  consent  to  sit  down.^ 
Mary  Beatrice  always  sat  between  Louis  and  her  son  at  supper,  with 
her  daughter  and  the  immediate  members  of  the  royal  family  of  France. 
There  was  a  separate  table  for  the  officers  of  her  household  on  these 
occasions,  at  which  the  duke  of  Perth  presided.  The  attention  which 
had  been  paid  to  herself  and  her  children,  must  have  been  cheermg  to 
the  royal  widow,  for  she  writes  in  better  spirits  than  usual  to  her  friend, 
the  abbess  of  ChaiUot,  immediately  after. 

St  Gemiains,  27^  Julf,  1705. 

^  I  believe,  my  dear  mother,  that  yoa  are  almost  ready  to  be  in  a  pet  with 
lady  Bulkeiy  and  me,  because  we  have  been  so  long  without  sending  yon  any 
news.  It  is  true  thict  we  are  to  Wame,  but  you  would  be  much  more  so  if  you 
eould  think  that  it  was  from  forgetfulness ;  for  I  should  as  soon  forget  my  chil- 
dren and  myself  as  forget  Chaillot  and  my  dear  and  good  mother,  Priolo.  But 
since  Thursday  we  have  had  journeys  and  (iStes,  besides  which,  my  little  malady 
often  prevents  me  from  writing,  and  lady  Bulkeiy  likes  better  to  wait  till  she 
can  send  you  one  of  my  letters,  believing  that  it  will  give  you  more  pleasure." 
•  ••••••• 

*  We  are  all  well  here,  thank  God,  and  my  son  much  better  than  usual,  and 
more  lively.  The  last  news  from  Flanders  is  not  good,  but  he  must  not  be  dis- 
coaraged,  nor  cease  to  pray."* 

From  the  same  letter  we  learn  that  Mary  Beatrice  had  spent  some 
days  at  Chaillot  in  the  beginning  of  that  month,  and  that  she  pur]>osed 
paying  another  visit  to  the  community  there,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 
She  waS)  however,  attacked  with  a  severe  relapse  of  her  alarming  malady, 
and  she  announces  her  disappointment  to  the  abbess  and  La  Deposee 
in  these  words : — 

« At  St  Germains,  this  12th  August,  1705.     • 

"After  all,  my  dear  mother,  there  is  no  more  hope  of  your  seeing  me  for  this 
niKKt  holy  festival.     God  wills  it  not,  since  he  permiu  my  illness  to  contiuqa. 

'  Memoirs  de  St  Simon,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  395-6. 

*Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  Archives  ao  Boyanme  de  Franoe. 
VoL-X.— 4 
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mnd  St  is  for  us  to  take  patienoef  and  submit  ourselves  to  His  holy  will.  I  en* 
treat  you  and  my  dear  mother  Priolo,  for  this  letter  is  written  for  you  both,  not 
to  be  disquieted  on  my  account,  but  to  recommend  me  fervently  to  Goi,  and 
leaving  me  in  the  arms  of  His  providence,  be  yourselves  at  rest,  for  although  it 
is  fiAeeu  days  that  I  have  suffered  from  pangs  in  my  bosom  almost  perpetually, 
and  I  have  few  good  nights^  yet  the  paius  are  not  violent,  but  I  cannot  bear  the 
motion  of  a  coach.  I  will  send  Beaulieu  in  two  or  three  dajrs,  who  will  render 
you  an  exact  account  of  ray  state,  and  in  the  meantime  I  am  very  sure  that  my 
dear  mothers  and  all  our  sisters  will  pray  fbr  me  to  the  end  that  God  will  grant 
me  either  a  diminution  of  mj  malady,  or  an  augmentation  of  my  patience,  for  I 
confess  to  you  tliat  it  fails  me  sometimes. 

•  •••••••a 

"  1  fMLT  that  my  dear  mother,  Priolo,  and  my  poor  litde  portress  will  make 
themselves  ill  again  by  afflicting  themselves  too  much  about  my  malady.  Try 
to  console  them  my  dear  mother,  and  they  will  console  you  with  God,  who  does 
all  for  our  ^ood. 

"  There  is  no  opening  in  my  breast,  neither  does  it  appear  worse  than  when 
the  mother  Priolo  saw  it  the  last  time. 

**  I  have  the  three  thousand  francs  already,  but  I  counted  on  bringing  them  ft> 
you  to-morrow.  Tou  see  what  I  would  have  done,  and  if  you  can  wait  till  mjp 
other  journey,  which  I  hope  God  will  not  prevent  me  from  making  in  September, 
I  will  bring  them  then."  "  M.  R." 

Endorsed,  "  For  our  mother." ' 

The  poor  queen  continaed  under  surgical  treatment  for  several  weeks. 
In  a  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated  September  14  th,  expressive  of 
her  disappointment  at  being  unable  to  attend  the  commemorative  service 
at  the  conventual  church,  for  the  anniversary  of  king  Jameses  death,  as 
ihe  physieiaas  had  ordered  her  to  keep  her  chamber,  a(\er  making  some 
touching  allusions  to  her  sufierings,  she  says, — ^^But  God  is  the  master, 
and  it  is  for  me  to  obey  and  to  submit  myself  with  patience,  when  I 
cannot  with  joy,  to  that  which  he  is  pleased  to  ordain  for  me,  and  he 
has  renewed  the  anguish  in  my  breast  for  the  last  four  days.  *  *  If 
after  four  days^"  continues  her  majesty,  "I  return  to  my  usual  state,  I 
think  of  endeavouring  to  go  to  Fontainebleau  by  water ;  nothing  would 
draw  me  there  but  the  love  of  my  daughter,  and  it  will  be  for  the  last 
time  in  my  life,  even  if  that  life  should  be  prolonged.'^ '  Mary  Beatrice 
did  not  adhere  to  this  resolution,  made  in  the  sadness  of  her  heart,  at  a 
time  when,  she  declares,  that  the  motioa  of  a  coach  was  insupportable 
to  her,  and  aU  the  pageantry  of  a  court,  full  of  fatiguing  ceremonies  and 
frivolous  etiquettes,  appeared  in  the  light  of  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  to  her  overburdened  mind  and  suffering  frame. 

Jn  another  of  her  letters  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillpt,  evidently  written 
at  this  period,  she  says — 

« I  sent  my  daiigliter  to  you,  the  other  day,  my  dear  mother,  and  with  her  my 
lieart  and  soul,  not  having  power  at  that  time  to  drag  my  body  thither,  but  now 
J  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  embracing  you  myself  next  Thursday.  I  havo 
been  dying  to  go  to  Chaillot  for  the  last  three  months,  and  at  last  I  cherish  the 
.hope  that  God  will  permit  me  that  pleasure  in  three  days."  * 

The  fallen  queen  adds,  with  impressive  earnestness— 

'  Autograph  Letters  of  Mary  Beatrice :  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 

MbiQ. 

*  Inedited  Chaillot  Ck)rrespondence  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise. 
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**■  fiat  w  must  ttrive,  above  all,  to  profit  our  louU  by  it,  and  (or  this  purpos^ 
nre  must  excite  and  encourage  each  other  reciprocally  to  adore  and  to  love  the 
Very  holy  decrees  of  God  in  everything  that  he  is  pleased  to  do  with  us,  that  we 
may  submit  to  it  with  meekness  and  patience,  if  we  cannot  with  joy,  to  which 
I  confess  I  have  not  yet  attained ;  but  God  will  assist  ns  in  his  mercy,  and  will 
give  us  strength  proportioned  to  our  difficulties. 

"  I  supplicate  this  of  him  witittall  my  heart,  and  am  in  Him  my  dear  motJiei 
entirely  yours,  **  M.  R." 

Endorsed,  "  For  my  dear  mother  Priolo."  * 

It  is  certain  that  the  queen^s  surgeon^  Beaiilieu,  miisl  hate  possessed 
great  skill  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  for  the  fatal  progress  of  this  dread- 
fiil  malady  wa«  once  more  arrested,  and  the  royal  patient,  to  her  owa 
aurprise,  and  that  of  all  the  world,  became  coiiTalescent 

A  cheering  aceotmt  of  t&e  improved  health  of  both  mother  and  son, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year^  appears  in  the  private  correspondence 
of  the  prince's  confessor,  father  Saunders,'  dated  November  28th,  1705. 
^  The  king  is  very  well,  and  grows  tall  and  strong.  The  queen,  aboy 
im  much  better  than  she  was,  and  it  is  h<»ped  that  the  lump  in  her  breaai 
k  lot  so  dangerous  as  was  oace  thought  The  princesa  is  one  of  the 
moet  complete  young  ladies  of  her  age,  very  witty  and  handsome,  and 
of  a  most  exceUcBt  good  humour,  which  gains  the  hearts  of  all  who 
know  hen" 

The  secret  correspondence  of  the  court  of  StOerraaiuB  with  the 
Jacobite  i^nts  in  England  and  Scotland,  meanwhile,  is  rather  curious 
than  important  Marlborough  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Armswortii, 
and  Godolphin,  under  the  name  of  Gilhuro,  or  Goulston,  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  Garyl  and  Middleton^s  letters  ae  making  professions  to  the 
ecciled  dunily.  The  following  observation  is  in  one  of  Car3rl's9  dated 
June  30th,  1705 : — 

**  I  must  also  own  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  3d  of  May,  wherein  yon  relate 
what  passed  between  yon  aad  Mr.  Goulstoo,  which  merohant  is  not  so  prodigal 
of  his  words  as  his  partner  Armswortfa,  and  theiefbns  they  are  somewhat  mora 
lo  be  relied  on,  and  unless  they  both  join  to  deoe&tev  muoh  may  be  hoped  from 
their  agreeing  in  the  same  story." ' 

Those  double-minded  statesmen  had  assured  the  widow  of  James  II., 
that  the  bill  for  the  protestant  succession  should  be  rejected  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  that  everything  that  honour  and  justice  could 
require  should  be  done  for  ^  the  prince  of  Walee,"  as  they  still  termed 
the  son  of  their  late  master.^  Mary  Beatrice  was  only  too  willing  to 
be  deceived ;  and  when  the  bill  for  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  her  son 
was  actually  thrown  out  by  that  senate,  she  was  persuaded  by  her 
cabinet  to  impute  it  rather  to  the  friendly  policy  of  lord  Godolphin,  in 
refraining  from  attempting  to  carry  the  measure  by  bribery,  than  to  the 
unalienable  attachment  of  the  northern  aristocracy  to  the  representative 

'  Inedited  Chaillot  Correspondence  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Sonbtse. 

*  Letters  of  F.  Saunders  to  Meredith,  a  priest  at  the  English  seminary  at  Romp 
RawlinsonV  Miscellaneous  MSS.,  No.  3L  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  Cok) 
municated  by  Mrs.  Green. 

^  Stuart  Papers  in  Macpherson,  ttpm  Nairne»  *  D)id* 
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of  their  ancient  monarehs.  Godolphin's  lingering  regard  for  the  exiled 
queen  rendered  him  really  desirous  of  arranging  matters  with  queen 
Aime  and  her  cabinet,  for  the  payment  of  her  dowry  and  its  arrears ; 
and  if  he  had  possessed  the  moral  courage  to  come  forward  openly  in 
parliament,  with  a  manly  appeal  to  the  compaasion  and  justice  of  m 
generous  and  chivalric  nation,  in  behalf  of  the  royal  widow,  (wliose 
destitution  was  a  reproach  to  those  who  had  been  proud  to  bend  the 
knee  before  her  in  the  short-lived  days  of  her  greatness,)  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  her  claims  would  hare  been  allowed.  She  had  an  act 
of  parliament  in  her  &vour,  which  eren  those  who  had  disgraced  the 
name  of  English  peers,  by  their  unconetitiitional  attempt  to  attaint  her, 
had  not  so  much  as  endeavoured  to  get  repealed,  because  the  tense  of  the 
house  of  conunons  had  been  clearly  shown,  by  furnishing  king  William 
with  supplies  for  the  express  purpose  of  fulfilling  that  obligation,  though 
he  had,  as  before  explained,  applied  it  to  his  own  use.  Godolphin  wae 
aware  of  all  this,  but  his  own  crooked  paths  rendered  him  timid  and 
irresolute.  His  correspondence  with  the  exiled  queen  and  her  agents 
was  more  than  suspected  by  the  whigs.  Lord  Wharton  boldly  declared 
in  the  upper  house,  ^  that  he  had  my  lord  treasurer's  head  in  a  bag.'' 
This  menace  paralyred  the  vacillating  minister;  he  crouched  like  a 
beaten  hound,  and  submitted  to  do  all  and  everything  that  was  demanded 
by  his  political  antagonists,  even  to  the  outlay  of  an  enormous  sum,  in 
purchasing  a  majority  in  the  Scotch  parliament,  to  carry  measures  per- 
fectly opposed  to  his  own  inclinations ;  and  it  was  supposed  no  less  so 
to  the  secret  feelings  of  his  sovereign  lady,  queen  Anne.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Scotch  Jacobites  lu'ged  Mary  Beatrice  and  her 
minister  for  money  and  arms,  or  that  they  represented  to  the  arbiter  of 
her  son's  destiny,  Louis  XIV.,  how  serviceable  even  the  small  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  livres  would  be,  to  enable  their  friends  to  put  arms  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  burned  to  decide  the  question  of  the  union,  not 
in  the  senate,  but  in  the  field.  Louis  had  already  paid  too  dearly  for 
yielding  to  the  dictates  of  his  lively  sympathy  for  the  widow  and  orphans 
of  his  unfortunate  cousin  James,  to  venture  to  act  independently  of  his 
cabinet  at  this  crisis.  The  expensive  wars  in  which  that  political  blunder 
had  involved  France,  had  crippled  his  resources.  The  victories  of  Marl- 
borough taught  him  that  he  had  work  to  do  to  guard  his  own  frontier ; 
and  although  he  might  perhaps  have  made  the  best  diversion  in  his  own 
favour,  by  sending  troops  and  arms  to  assist  in  raising  an  insuiurectioa 
against  queen  Anne's  government  in  Scotland,  his  ministers  could  not 
be  induced  to  hazard  the  experiment. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1706,  Saunders  again  notices  the  improved 
health  of  the  queen,  and  that  the  painful  tumour  in  her  bosom  was  de- 
creasing. He  adds  the  following  particulars  of  her  son  and  daughter : — 
^  The  king  is  very  well,  and  grows  strong  and  tall.  He  has  begun  to 
ride  the  great  horse,  and  does  it  very  gracefully,  and  all  say  he  will  make 
a  very  good  horseman.  He  has  a  great  desire  to  make  a  campaign,  and  the 
queen  has  asked  it  of  the  king  of  France,  who  has  not  as  yet  consented 

*  Stuart  Papers  in  Macpherson. 
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to  \t  Fn  all  appeamnce  it  would  do  our  king'  b  grent  deal  of  g^ood,  and 
be  much  in  his  honour  and  reputation,  but  ihe  king  of  France  will  be 
loih  to  let  him  go  till  he  can  send  him  like  a  king.  The  prmce^**  is 
▼ery  tall  of  her  age,  and  by  her  wit  and  graciona  behaviour  charms  all 
that  come  near  her."  * 

The  son  of  Mary  Bi^lrice  and  James  IL  obtained  his  political  majo^ 
rily  on  the  10th  of  Jnne,  ITfll^,  when  he  completed  his  IHlh  year. 
The  re^ncy  of  the  queen-mother  was  then  supposed  to  terminate,  but 
she  continued  virtually  the  leading  power  at  St.  Germain^  as  long-  an  she 
lived,  thoug-b  her  son  was  treated  Uy  herself,  and  every  one  in  ihe  ex- 
fled  court,  as  their  sovereign  and  master.  He  begim  now  lo  take  some 
share  in  aflair^  of  slate.  Lord  iMtddletou  commends  the  industry  and 
application  of  this  prince  to  bu^ness,  and  extols  hia  abilities;*  but 
these  were  only  shown  in  the  easy,  ple&sant  style  of  his  epistolary  cor^ 
Tt^pondence,  whether  diplomatic  or  personal,  in  which  he  excelled  most 
of  his  eon  temporaries.  The  following  alTectionaie  congratulation  to 
his  friend  the  marqnis  of  Drumrnond,  on  the  approaching  marriage  of 
that  nobleman,  ia  oi»e  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  his  familiar  letters^ 
and  is,  through  the  courteous  indulgence  of  the  haroness  Willoiighby 
de  Eresby,  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the  pnblie,  being  an  inedited 
document  from  the  family  archives  of  that  noble  bdy  : 

"Si.  Germain i,  Jtmo  29,  17O0, 
^  Hovinf  found  a  safe  opportimitj  of  writings  into  Sooilaiid^  I  mke  itiai  occa- 
iion  of  writing  ttii*i  nota  10  yoa.  I  will  say  nothing  ui  you  of  my  own  iiSajrKf 
referring  m  what  I  writ  v>  you,  and  my  olber  friend *s  which  will  be  L^uinm unl- 
isted to  you  by  die  coumesi  orErrol,  your  aunt,  and  ^  will  oiity  ndJ  herc.bciw 
pteosed  I  w&a  to  hear  that  your  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Garden's  dmighier  U 
like  to  he  &oon  concluded.  Tiie  kindness  I  have  for  you  and  your  Jtithor.  nvakef 
■Jiythitig  agreeable  to  ni€  that  I  think  £o  niuoh  for  your  interpsl,  as  I  think  ihis 
k.  I  am  very  oen^ible  of  your  owu  mid  fumilye  setvicesj  aa  I  Lope  one  day  to 
be  in  a  condition  of  showing  you,  and  of  giving  you  pioofa  of  my  kindjieiia  for 

*  Prny  Temember  me  very  kindly  to  tord  John  Drummortd  ;  do  tlie  i^aine  \a 
lard  Stonnont,  and  assure  him  I  fihall  not  forget  die  zeal  bo  iiaa  Tqi  my  siervioe, 
nor  the  care  he  tj^k  of  me  when  a  child." 

AU  that  personal  kindness  and  courtesy  could  do  to  render  the  wid- 
owed rjueen  and  her  son  easy  under  the  tantalizing  fever  of  hope  de- 
ferred,  was  done  by  Loui^  XIV.  He  treated  them,  in  all  respects,  as  his 
equala,  and  caused  the  same  honours  to  be  paid  to  them.  A  fortnight 
never  passed  without  his  making  them  a  visit  in  state  at  St.  Germains, 
besides  coming  much  oflener  in  private  with  Madame  de  Muiu tenon- 
He  invited  tbem  and  his  young  god-daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  to  all 

^  CoiTBSpondence  with  Meredidi.  Rawhngon's  MSS,  Bodleian  Library; 
Oifoftl,  '' 

'JVIorplicTton'ft  Stuart  Papers. 

'Royal  aiUfigmph  tenors  in  tbe  ardiivea  of  the  noble  house  of  DrummoiK?  of 
Perth,  No.  14,  tnediierl.  Courteously  eommuiiicated  by  the  repreifmtaiivo  o< 
that  ancient  lii stomal  ftimUy,  the  Ijnrone^s  Willoiigbby  de  Ereaby,  -o  whotn  mr 
beat  Bckufiwledgmeutfl  are  gmtoluily  offered. 
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his  f&Xes  at  Marli,  Ver^lles,  and  Triaaon,  where  he  invariably  trett^ 
tbem  as  the  dearest  of  relatives,  and  most  honoured  of  guests.^  If  the 
queen  came  in  state,  he  received  her  as  he  had  done  in  the  life*time  of 
king  James,  at  the  entrance  of  the  first  ante-room,  and  leading  her  into 
the  presence  chamber,  stood  conversing  with  her,  and  her  son  and 
daughter,  for  some  minutes,  before  he  conducted  them  into  his  private 
saloon,  where  madame  de  Maintenon  was  waiting  to  receive  them. 
Maiy  Beatrice,  in  fieict,  was  paid  the  same  deference  in  that  court,  as  if 
she  bad  been  a  queen  of  France,  and  took  precedence  of  every  lady 
tliere.'  The  near  relationship  of  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  duchess  of  Bur* 
gundy,  to  Janies  11.  and  his  children,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Mary 
Beatrice  on  the  other,  precluded  jealousy  on  her  part  She  had  grown 
up  from  infancy  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  afiection  with  the  royal 
exiles*  Mary  Beatrice  was  always  invited  to  be  present  at  her  accouche- 
ments.  The  a&ctionate  interest  with  which  her  majesty  alludes  to  one 
of  these  events,  in  a  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chailiot,  January,  1707,  is 
very  pleasing.    She  says — 

**  €rod  has  aeeorded  a  grefti  ineTC3r  to  us  in  granting'  as  motbet  prinoe ;  ho 
must  be  entreated  for  bdm.  I  oouid  not  possibly  arrive  at  VersaiUes  before  the 
birth  of  tbe  child^  sinee  the  king  himself  did  not  enter  the  chainber  till  after  it 
was  over.  Madame  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  was  only  ill  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  She  is  wonderfully  well.  I  saw  her  after  dinner,  and  the  infanU 
He  is  not  so  beautifot  as  tbe  other,  but  he  has  a  smaller  head,  and  is  better  pro- 
portioned, and  looks  as  if  he  would  Hve  long,  as  I  hop^  he  may,  through  the 
grace  of  God,"* 

Sometimes  Louis  XTV.  would  invite  Mary  Beatrice  to  come  with  her 
son  and  daughter,  and  ladies,  on  fine  summer  afternoons,  and  walk 
with  him  and  his  court  in  the  royal  gardens  of  Marli ;  and  il  was  on 
these  occasions  that  the  widowed  queen  used  to  take  th^  opportunity 
of  preferring  any  little  request,  either  for  herself  or  others,  to  her  royal 
friend. 

The  public  promenade  was  always  one  of  the  recreations  of  the 
court  of  St.  Germains,  even  in  tlie  sorrowful  days  of  king  James  II. ; 
but  it  became  much  more  attractive  after  the  decease  of  that  unfortar 
nate  king,  when  his  son  and  daughter,  and  their  youthful  attendants,  the 
children  of  the  Jacobite  aristocracy,  English,  Scotch,  and  kish,  who 
had  followed  their  majesties  into  exile,  grew  up,  and  the  vivacity  of 
French  habits  and  associations  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  the  de^ 
pression  caused  by  penury  and  ruined  prospects.  The  lively  letters, 
and  doggerel  lyrics  df  count  Anthony  Hamilton,  the  self-appoinled  poet 
laureate  of  the  court  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  prove  that  after  time  had  a 
little  assuaged  the  grief  of  the  queen  and  her  children,  a  good  deal  »»f 
fun  and  frolic  occasionally  went  on  in  the  old  palace  and  its  purlieus. 

In  one  of  Hamilton's  letters  to  his  fricqd  the  duke  of  Berwick,  he 
says — ^'  The  king  our  young  lord  increases  every  day  in  wit,  and  tht 
princess,  his  sister,  becomes  more  and  more  charming.     Heaven  pre- 

*  Memoires  de  St  Simon.    Dangeau.  '  Ibid. 

'  Autograpli  Letter  to  the  Abbess  of  Chailiot,  dated  January  12th,  1707.  At* 
chives  au  Royaume. 
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aenre  her  from  being  stolen  from  us,  for  her  lady  governess  seems  to 
have  no  other  fear  than  that !  These  two  are  always  near  their  aagast 
mother,  to  whom  they  pay  the  most  tender  and  dutiftil  attention.  To 
these  precious  ones  of  hers,  who  are  adorned  with  the  virtues  of  their 
ikther,  it  is  her  care  to  inculcate  sentiments  of  gratitude  towards  the  il- 
lustrious protector,  who  in  a  foreign  land,  by  a  thousand  friendly  cares, 
mitigates  the  hardships  of  their  adverse  destiny.  We  will  now,^  *  con- 
tinaes  the  sprightly  old  wit,  ^  speak  of  our  beauties,  those  stare  of  St. 
Germains,  who  are  always  cruel  and  disdainful.  Winter  is  drawing  to 
an  end ;  and  they  are  beginning  to  prepare  their  nets  against  the  spring. 
They  have  repaired,  washed,  and  spread  out  all  the  delicate  laces  o( 
which  their  comettes  are  composed,  to  bleach  in  your  garden — all  th^ 
bushes  there  are  covered  with  them,  like  so  many  spiders'  webs.  They 
are  putting  a!l  their  falbalea  into  order,  and,  in  the  meantime,  plung^ 
in  sweet  reveries,  they  permit  the  designs  to  sleep  on  their  tapestry 
frames.''  Hamilton  describes  the  son  and  daughter  of  Mary  Beatrice  as 
possessing  great  personal  attractions.  **  The  figure  of  our  young  king,** 
says  he,  ^  might  be  chosen  by  a  painter,  for  the  model  o{  the  god  of 
love,  if  such  a  deity  dared  be  represented  in  this  saintly  court  a^  St 
Germains.  As  for  the  princess,  her  hair  is  very  beautiful,  and  of  the 
loveliest  tint  of  brown ;  her  complexion  reminds  us  of  the  most  bril- 
liant yet  delicate  tints  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring;  she  has  her  bro-* 
ther's  features  in  a  softer  mould,  and  her  mother's  eyesP  In  another 
descriptioB  of  her  he  says,  **  She  has  the  plumpness  one  adores  in  a 
divinity  of  sixteen,  with  the  freshness  of  an  Aurora,  and  if  aaything 
more  can  be  said,  it  must  be  in  praise  of  the  roundness  and  whiteness 
of  her  arms."  The  portrait  of  a  beautiful  nameless  princess,  in  the 
costume  cf  the  beginning  of  the  )8th  century,  in  the  guard-chamber  at 
&mpton  CJburt,  will  readily  be  identified  by  this  glowing  description  of 
the  honorary  laureate  cf  St,  (Germains,  as  that  ofi^he  youngest  daughter 
of  James  IL,  even  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  her  other  por- 
traits. How  it  came  there  is  the  question,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
c^  its  having  been  sent  to  her  sister,  queen  Anne,  by  the  proud  mother 
cf  this  exquisite  creature,  who  was  good  as  she  was  fair. 

Ifotwithstanding  afl  the  cares  and  pecuniary  disappointments  that  at 
times  oppressed  the  exiled  queen,  her  family,  and  faithful  followers,  they 
led  a  pleasant  life  in  summer  time — a  life,  which,  as  described  by  Ham- 
ilton, appeare  to  have  been  a  complete  realization  of  the  classic  Arcadia. 
Sometimes  the  prince  and  his  sister  led  their  young  court  into  the 
depths  of  the  adjacent  forest,  in  quest  of  sylvan  sports,  or  to  gather 
flowers  and  wild  strawberries ;  sometimes  they  are  described  as  embark- 
ing on  the  calm  walere  of  the  Seine  in  their  barge,  whicli  if  not  very 
splendidly  decorated,  or  of  the  most  approved  fashion,  was  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  joyous  party.  Pontalie,  the  haven  to  which  the 
voyagers  were  usually  bound,  was  a  rural  chateau  on  the  Seine,  within 
less  than  a  league  from  the  palace  of  our  exiled  queen  :  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  countess  de  Grammont,  formerly  one  of  the  most  cele- 

. '  CEuvres  du  coant  Hamilton. 
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brated  of  the  beauties  of  Charles  II.'s  coiurt  She  was  now  a  rich  and 
prosperous  lady^  able  and  willing  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
royal  Stuarts  in  many  ways,  and  anxious  to  prove  that  her  afieclion  for 
that  family  had  augmented,  instead  of  diminished,  with  the  adversity 
which  had  distanced  many  of  the  creatures  of  the  late  king^s  bounty. 
It  was  her  delight  to  provide  banquets  and  entertainments. of  all  descrip- 
tions for  the  royal  brother  and  sister,  whom  she  had  seen  grow  up  from 
infants.  She  had  obtained  a  lease  or  grant  of  the  old  mill-house  of  St. 
Germains,  and  its  acljacent  meadows,  aud,  for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of 
being  near  the  English  colony,  she  had  exerted  her  taste  and  expended 
some  of  her  wealth  in  turning  it  into  a  Grecian  villa ;  her  brother,  An- 
thony Hamilton,  had  changed  its  homely  name,  Molin-eau,  into  the  eih- 
phonious  appellation  of  Pontalie,  and  there  she  frequently  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  the  exiles  of  St«  Germains,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.* 

The  royal  brother  and  sister,  who,  perhaps,  were  much  happier  in 
their  free  and  natural  way  of  life,  amidst  -the  poverty  and  mockery  of 
royalty  at  St  Germains,  than  if  established  in  regal  splendour  at  Wind- 
sor or  Versailles,  delighted  in  performing  minor  pilgrimages,  with  their 
followers,  to  any  of  the  churches  or  chapels,  within  a  walk  of  the 
palace.  On  these  occasions  they  carried  a  light  refection  of  fruit,  cakes, 
and  wine,  with  them,  and  made  their  repast  in  some  pleasant  forest 
bower,  on  their  return.'  Count  Hamilton  writes  to  his  friend,  Berwick, 
partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  untranslatable  doggerel  rhyme,  a  piquant 
description  of  one  of  these  devotional  pic-nic  excursions,  which  was 
undertaken  by  the  princess  Louisa  and  her  ladies  of  honour,  matronized 
by  the  duchess  of  Berwick. 

"  Towards  the  centre  of  the  forest,"  he  says, "  there  is  a  little  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Thibaut,  and  this  St.  Thibaut  cures  the  ague ;  now, 
there  is  a  worthy  man  at  St.  Germains,  named  Dikessan^  who  had  seve- 
ral fits  of  it  You  know  our  ladies  are  always  charitable  to  their  neigh- 
bours, so  they  all  set  off  in  company  to  recommend  the  invalid  to  mon- 
sieur St  Thibaut  The  fair  Nannette,  [tfie  duchess  of  Bertoick^  as  she 
knew  the  least  about  him,  chose  to  beguile  her  pilgrimage  by  looking 
for  strawberries  by  the  way.  I  will  tell  you  the  names  of  some  of  these 
fair  pilgrims,  who  went  with  her  royal  highness  to  make  intercessions 
for  the  lord  Dikesson?'*^ 

This  gentleman's  name,  which  Mary  Beatrice  herself  does  not  alwa}^^ 
spell  right,  though  he  was  one  of  her  private  secretaries,  and  the  comp- 
troller of  the  household,  was  Dicconson.  Hamilton  tells  his  friend 
"  that  the  charming  Miss  Plowden  was  there,  and  those  two  divinities, 
the  ladies  Dillon  and  Marischal,  but  none  were  more  agreeable  than  the 
duchess  of  Berwick,  unless  it  were  the  princess,  and  that  they  all  went 
in  procession,  singing  and  saying  every  office  in  the  ritual,  from  early 
matms,  for  the  sake  of  their  amiable  friend  DUcesson.  When  they  had 
performed  all  these  charitable  devotions,  they  sat  down  to  take  a  sylvan 
repast,  making  the  green  grass  their  table ;  but  a  French  gentleman  of 

•  (Euvres  du  count  Antoine  Hamilton.  'lUid.  ■  Ibid. 
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the  household,  the  chevalier  de  Salle,  who  had  attended  them,  not  out 
of  devotion,  but  gallantry,  was  forbidden  by  the  princess  to  join  the 
circle,  becatase  he  had  not  conducted  himself  with  beeommg  piety  on 
the  occasion.  Instead  of  allowing  him  to  have  anything  to  eat,  she 
ordered  him,  by  way  of  penance,  to  go  and  kneel  at  the  chapel  door, 
and  offer  up  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Dicconson,  while  they 
dined.  The  chevalier  very  humbly  recommended  himself  to  mercy, 
alleging  in  excuse,  that  he  had  forgotten  his  breviary,  and  did  not  know 
a  single  prayer  by  heart,  so  the  princess,  in  consideration  of  his  peni- 
tence, gave  him  something  to  eat,  but  made  him  sit  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
at  a  respectful  dbtance  from  her  and  the  rest  of  the  pilgrims,  and  t'iom 
all  their  glasses  for  them,  while  the  forest  glades  rang  with  their  laugh- 
ter, for  our  fair  devotees  could  laugh  as  heartily  as  pray  on  those  occa- 
sions. In  the  midst  of  their  mirth  the  invalid,  in  whose  behalf  the  pil 
grimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thibaut  had  been  undertaken,  and  whom 
they  had  all  forgotten,  made  his  appearance  unexpectedly  before  the 
festive  circle.  They  greeted  him  with  shouts  of  "  A  miracle !  a  mira- 
cle !"  and  demanded  of  him  the  precise  hour  and  minute  when  the  fever 
left  him ;  and  according  to  his  account,  it  was  as  they  all  agreed,  just  as 
they  had  addressed  the  last  prayer  to  St.  Thibaut  in  his  behalf.  The 
repast  did  not  conclude  the  more  gravely  on  this  account,  nor  was  the 
homeward  walk  the  less  agreeable.  The  shepherds,  shepherdesses,  and 
woodcutters  came  to  have  a  look  at  the  courtly  pilgrims,  and  admired 
their  hilarity  and  good  humour.* 

Sometimes  the  royal  brother  and  sister,  and  their  noble  attendants, 
enacted  the  characters  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  themselves,  and 
never  allowed  the  merry  month  of  June  to  pass  without  having  one 
day's  fi^te  among  the  haymakers  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine ;  the  princess 
and  her  stately  governess,  lady  Middle  ton,  always  boasting  that  the  hay- 
cock, which  they  constructed,  was  neater  and  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion than  those  raised  by  the  duchess  of  Berwick  and  her  compeers. 
Winter  had  its  pleasures  for  the  British  exiles  as  well  as  summer.  Mary 
Beatrice  gave  then  her  balls  and  receptions  in  the  ch&teau,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  her  court  were  always  bidden  to  the  Christmas  and  new-yeai 
festivities  at  -Versailles. 

Count  Hamilton  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  Shrove-Tuesday 
masquerade  at  St.  Germains,  to  which  the  whole  town  was  admitted, 
the  barriers  being  thrown  open  for  that  purpose  by  the  orders  of  the 
widowed  queen,  in  order  that  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  English 
and  French,  might  join  in  the  carnival.  Etiquette  forbade  the  prince 
and  princess  from  wearing  masks,  or  assuming  any  particular  characters, 
on  these  occasions ;  yet  they  are  described  as  dancing  merrily  in  the 
midst  of  the  motley  throng,  the  princess  with,  peculiar  grace  and  light- 
ness, but  both  excelled  in  this  accomplishment*  Mary  Beatrice  forgot 
her  calamities  and  her  grief  on  these  occasions,  and  smiled  to  see  hei 
diildren  happy  in  spite  of  adverse  fortune. 

'(KuTTes  dii  count  Antoine  HamiltOD.  '  Ibid 
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aUSBN  CONSORT  OF  JAMES  n.  KXSQ  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRBLANa 


CHAPTER  X. 

C;hange  of  oheer  at  St  Germains— Her  sob  leaves  the  queen,  to  erobark  for  8ool> 
land — He  it  attacked  with  measlM  —  Belaj  firtal  to  his  cauee  —  Queen  falls 
sick  from  anxiety-— Her  letter  about  her  son  — She  goes  to  Cfaaillot  with  her 
daughter— Her  dream — 111  success  of  the  princess  expedition — Queen^s  letter 
on  his  return  —  Her  son,  first  called  the  Pretender,  assumes  the  title  of  che- 
valier de  St.  George — Serves  in  the  French  army  as  a  volunteer — Queen's  let- 
ters about  him — Pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  queen — Unpnnotual  payment  of 
her  pension — Mortification  about  her  apartments  at  Chaillot — Gallant  conduct 
of  her  son — Sickness  of  her  vice-chamberlain,  Robert  Strickland — His  faithliri 
services  —  Marlborough's  secret  correspondence  with  queea  Mary  Beatrice  — 
Her  letter  to  him — She  goes  to  Chaillot  with  her  daughter — Her  way  of  life 
there — Habits  of  self-<lenial — Jacobite  poachers  at  St.  Germains — Complaints 
made  to  the  queen — Her  vexation — Return  of  her  son — Letters  of  her  daugh- 
ter, princess  Louisa — Queen  returns  to  St  Germains — Her  visit  of  condolence 
to  Louis  XIV.  and  the  royal  fiimily  —  Etiquette  of  her  receptions — Her  son 
leaves  St  Germains  to  travel — She  goes  to  Chaillot  with  the  princess — Letters 
{torn  her  son  —  Her  conversations  with  her  daughter — Remimsceiaoes  of  her 
past  life  —  Improvement  in  health' — Kindness  to  her  attendants  —  Amiable 
traits  of  character  —  Visit  of  the  dau phi ness— Princess  Louisa  invited  to  the 
chase— Difficulties  about  it — Daiiphiness  writes  to  Mary  Beatrice — Her  affec- 
tionate reply — Queen  and  Louisa  go  to  Versailles-^Aneodotes  of  both — ^Ten- 
der afi'ection  between  them-— They  visit  the  hearse  of  king  James  incognito- 
Blunt  remark  of  the  coachman — Queen  informed  of  overtures  for  peace — Hef 
behaviour  thereupon — Annoyed  at  a  present  made  to  her  daughter — Instance 
of  her  pride — ^Distress  about  her  debts — Her  son  joins  her  at  Chaillot — Reluc- 
tance of  the  queen  and  princess  to  return  to  St  Germains  — Her  letter  to  ma- 

.  dame  Priolo — Marlborongh's  ofll'ers  of  service  to  her  majesty  —  Her  grief  for 
the  deaith  of  the  dauphin  and  dauphines»— Adds  oodidls  to  her  will — Me)a«i- 
choly  forebodings  —  Her  son  and  daughter  both  attacked  with  small-pox  — 
Anxiety  of  the  queen-— Touching  scene  between  her  and  princess  Louisa  — 
Death  of  the  puncess  —  General  regrets  and  sympathy  for  the  queen  —  Het 
grief  and  dangerous  illness — Her  pathetic  letter  on  her  daughter's  death — Re- 
covery of  her  son — He  is  warned  to  leave  Prance— Desolation  of  the  queen 
—She  visit*  Lohis  XIV.  at  Marii — Their  mutual  gnef— Her  melancholy  visit 
to  Chaillot—- Vi8!«s  her  daughter's  heart  — Her  anguish — Rettirns  to  St  Gei- 
mains— Sends  lady  Strickland  with  a  present  lo  the  oonveat 

Thb  frolic  and  the  fun  that,  in  spite  of  care  and  penury,  enlivcnod 
the  exiled  coart  of  §t.  Germains,  were  suddenly  sobered  by  a  chaiiffe  it 
the  politics  of  Versailles.  After  trifling  with  the  exiled  queen  and  her 
council,  and  above  all  with  their  faithful  adherents  in  Scotland,  during 
the  momentous  ci:isis  of  the  union,  when  even  the  semblance  of  support 
from  Fxanoe  would  have  been  followed  by  a  |[eneral  rising  in  favour  of 
the  son  of  James  II.,  Louis  XIV.  determined,  m  the  spring  of  1708,  to 
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fit  out  a  fleet  and  armament,  for  the  purpose  of  efiecting  a  descent  oq 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  headed  by  that  prince  in  person.  This  expedition 
bad  been  kept  so  secret,  that  neither  Mary  Beatrice  nor  her  son  were 
aware  of  what  was  intended,  till  the  latter  received  a  hasty  summons  to 
join  the  armament  The  young  prince  tarried  not  for  preparations,  but 
bidding  his  mother  and  sister  a  hasty  fiurewell,  he  set  off  to  Dunkirk, 
Uie  place  of  embarkation,  attended  only  by  two  or  three  of  the  .officers 
of  his  suite,  leanng  his  baggage  to  follow.  Unfortunate  in  e^rything, 
he  had  scarcely  reached  the  coast,  when  he  was  attacked  with  the  mea- 
sles. Every  one  knows  the  nature  of  that  milady,  which  requires  the 
patient  to  be  kept  in  an  equal  temperature  till  after  the  third  day.  The 
prince  was  of  a  consumptive  constitution,  and  the  weather  very  cold, 
for  it  was  in  March,  nevertheless  he  wotdd  have  embarked  at  all  luizards, 
if  bis  attendants  would  have  allowed  it  His  impatience  of  ihe  delay 
-was  almost  as  injurious  to  him  as  the  risk  of  striking  in  the  irruption 
liy  exposure  to  cold  would  have  been.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of  a^- 
ing  with  energy  and  promptitude,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  on 
b(»rd  the  French  fleet,  before  prudence  warranted  him  in  quitting  bis 
chaml>er.  The  Wind  had,  meantime,  changed ;  foal  weather  ensued,  and 
It  was  not  till  after  several  ominous  mischances,  and  some  personal  peril 
to  the  royal  adventurer,  that  the  armament  sacceeded  m  getting  out  to 
eea ;  and  by  that  time,  the  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  sir  George 
Byng,  had  sailed,  and  was  on  the  look  out^ 

The  feelings  of  the  royal  mother,  during  that  anxious  period  of  sus- 
pense, will  be  best  described  by  herself  in  one  of  her  confidential  let- 
ters to  her  friend,  AngeUque  Priolo.  Alter  detailing  the  symptoms  of  a 
fit  of  illness,  brought  on  by  her  distress  at  parting  with  her  son,  she 
says,  ^  1  must  take  patience  in  this  as  in  many  other  things,  which  dis- 
quiet me  at  present,  and  keep  me  in  a  stale  of  great  agitation :  for  1 
know  nothing  certain  of  my  son,  as  you  will  see  by  the  copy  of  the 
newspaper  they  shall  send  you.  My  only  consolation  is  the  thought 
that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  in  the  place  where  be  ought  to  be, 
and  I  hope  God,  in  his  mercy,  will  have  a  care  of  him.  Cease  not  to 
pray,  my  dear  mother,  for  him  and  for  me,  for  our  wants  are  extreme, 
and  there  is  no  one  but  God  who  «an  or  will  support  us.  1  am,  in 
spirit,  with  you  all,  although  my  mind  is  in  such  agitation  that  I  cannot 
remain  long  in  a  place ;  but  my  heart  will  be  always  with  you  and  my 
dear  mother  Priolo,  who,  I  am  sure,  sofler  with  me  and  for  liie."' 

The  princess  Louisa,  who  was  passionately  attached  to  her  brother, 
and  earnestly  desired  to  see  him  establisbed  in  the  regal  dignity,  which 
she  regarded  as  his  right,  fully  shaied  her  mother's  anxiety  on  this 
occasion.  As  soon  as  the  queen  was  able  to  bear  the  journey,  ^y 
both  proceeded  to  Chaillot,  fondly  imagining  that  the  prayers  which 
they  and  their  ladies  were  incessantly  preferring  to  God,  for  his  personal 
safety  and  success,  would  be  more  efficacious  tf  offered  up  in  the  tribune 
of  the  conventual  church  there,  where  the  hearts  of  queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  her  son,  king  James,  were  enshrined.    The  all-powenul 

*St.  Simon.     Continuator  of  Mackintosh.     Calaniy. 

'  Autograph  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  an  Royaume  tie  France 
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afiectton  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  her  deceased  husband  persuaded  her  that 
his  spirit,  which  she  firmly  believed  to  be  in  a  state  of  beatitude^  always 
united  with  her  in  prayers  to  God  for  the  attainment  of  any  object  of 
peculiar  interest  to  both,  snch  as  the  recovery  from  sickness,  the  spiritual 
enlightenment,  or  personal  safety,  of  their  children.  The  day  the  queen 
and  her  daughter  arrived  at  Chaiilot,  it  was  confidently  reported  in  Paris, 
that  the  prince  had  succeeded  in  ejecting  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  bad  been  well  received.  The  next  morning,  Mary  Bea- 
trice told  the  nuns,  that  she  had  dreamed  a  little  old  woman  came  and 
said  to  her,  ^^  No ;  he  will  not  land  this  time."  *  Now,  although  it  was 
evident  that  the  queen's  nerves  were  unbraced  by  sickness,  anxiety, 
fasting,  and  prayer,  the  vision  of  the  oracular  little  old  woman  made  a 
.great  impression,  both  on  the  community  and  her  ladies,  and  they  all 
began  to  relate  stories  of  signs  and  omens.  ^^  1  can  remember  well," 
said  the  princess  Louisa,  ^  though  1  was  not  quite  four  years  old  at  the 
time,  that  when  the  late  king,  my  father,  left  St.  Crermains  to  join  the 
armament  at  Calais,  expecting  to  embark  for  England,  1  dreamed  that  [ 
saw  him  return  in  a  blue  cloak,  instead  of  the  scarlet  coat  he  wore 
when  he  went  away,  and  that  he  said  to  me,  ^  This  place  must  be  my 
England.'  "'  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  dream  of  the  youngest 
daughter  of  James  II.  had  been  related  in  that  circle :  for  even  in  her 
infancy,  it  had  been  recorded  as  a  solemn  revelation,  that  the  exiled 
king  was  to  behold  his  native  land  no  more,  but  to  end  his  days  at  St 
Germains.  To  imagine  anything  of  the  kind  into  an  augury,  is  almost 
to  ensure  its  fulfilment  James  11.  allowed  more  than  one  good  oppor- 
tunity for  efi«cting  a  landing  in  England,  in  the  absence  of  the  rival 
sovereign,  to  slip,  from  the  idea  that  a  decree  had  gone  forth  against 
his  restoration. 

The  dream  of  Mary  Beatrice  had,  in  a  manner,  prepared  the  ladies  of 
her  court  for  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  The  c^ose  of 
its  failure  remains  to  this  day  among  the  unexplained  mysteries  of  his- 
tory. It  is  true,  that  in  consequence  of  the  fatal  three  days'  detention 
of  the  prince,  before  the  turn  of  his  malady  permitted  him  to  embaik, 
the  wind,  which  had  been  previously  fair,  changed  \  that  Fourbin,  the 
French  admiral,  was  out  of  temper,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave 
the  port  till  the  6th  of  March,  and  then  encountered  a  heavy  storm. 
Meantime,  the  English  fleet,  under  sir  George  Byng,  got  out  to  sea,  gave 
chase,  and  took  the  Salisbury  man-of-war,  an  English  vessel,  belonging 
to  Fourbin's  fleet  Byng  was  greatly  superior  in  force.*  Fourbin 
entered  the  Frith  of  Forth  just  below  Edinburgh  :  it  has  been  affirmed 
by  some  that  the  prince  vainly  implored  to  be  permitted  to  land  with 
the  troops  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  king  of  France,  or  even 
accompanied  only  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  so  sure  did  he  feel 
that  he  should  receive  an  honourable  reception;  but  nothing  could  pre- 
vail on  Fourbin  to  permit  it^  Others  have  said,  that  the  prince  was 
actually  captured  in  the  Salisbury,  and  that  Byng  preserved  his  royal 

*  Inodited  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Est^,  Archives  au  Royaume  de 
France.  •  Ibid. 
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mistress,  qaeea  Anne,  from  a  most  painful  and  perplexing  dilemoiaf  by 
seodiog  him  priTately  on  board  Fourbin's  ship,  having  taken  his  word 
of  honour  that  he  would  return  to  France  without  attempting  to  laud.^ 
If  this  romantic  tale  be  Ibunded  on  fiipt,  Byng  acted  with  consummate 
wisdom  in  ridding  the  queen  of  an  ii^^v^sionf  at  the  easy  rate  of  Telea»* 
ing  a  prisoner,  whooi  ehe  eould  scarcely  hare  ventured  to  proceed 
against  according  to  the  severity  of  the  iaw.  There  wee  a  prodigicHie 
run  on  the  bank  of  England  at  this  crisis,  and  some  danger  of  cash  pay-* 
ments  being  suspended,  national  credit  being  at  a  low  eMx  The  squad- 
rMt,  however,  which  had  creaied  m«ch  greitt  alarm,  returned  to  Dunkirk 
vc<hout  having  attempted,  much  less  efibeled,  a  single  stroke.' 

A  letter  firom  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  bibwA  the  ali^esB  of  Chaillot,  ap- 
pftn^iJy  written  t^e  day  after  the  arrivsl  of  her  json  at  St.  Germains, 
heii«i>  B  the  harassing  state  of  a^Sains  in  her  little  court,  where  every  one 
was  i^iarging  the  disappointment  on  some  inimical  person  or  oiher« 
^The  desolation^  of  my  so«l,"  she  my^  ^'  would  e<eite  your  pity,  if 
you  cuuld  look  into  its  depths ;  my  heart  is  also  much  broken,  and  1 
have  had  for  these  tea  deys  past,  buaijioss  and  domestie  quarrels  thai 
have  disquieted  and  vexed  me  u>  a  degree  of  which  1  am  ashamed ;  and 
I  ^clare  to  you,  that  coming  so  immediately  on  the  rest  of  my  troubles, 
1  have  been  complkelely  overwheleied  with  it  all  Pray  God,  ray  dearest 
mother,  to  succour  and  support  me,  and  to  increase  ray  strength,  for 
never  fa«ve  I  had  greater  need,  Siud  never  haive  I  appeared  so  feeble.  I 
dare  not  tell  yo«  that  I  have  not  yet  been  wit^  my  son-    1  know  it  is 

*  Calatny's  Life  and  Notes. 

•  The  landing  of  the  son  of  James  II„  at  this  juncture,  was  eagerly  expected 
by  the  Jacobite  aristocracy  on  Ae  banks  of  the  Forth.  James  Stirling,  esq.,  laird 
of  Kier,  Archibald  Seton,  esq.,  laird  of  Toack,  and  other  territorial  chiefs  in 
that  neighbourhood,  had  arm«d  themwiyes,  their  tenants  and  servaat^  and 
marched  in  a  body  from  Kier  to  the  bridge  of  Turk,  where  they  had  a  rendex* 
TOSS  with  their  Highland  friendS)  and  laid  their  plans  for  the  general  rising  that 
was  to  take  place  the  moment  it  should  be  proclaimed  that  the  royal  Stuart  had 
•et  foot  on  Scottish  ground.  The  laird  of  Kier  and  his  neighbours,  determined 
to  set  an  example  of  fearless  devotion  to  the  cause,  by  being  the  first  to  join 
him,  they  marched  np  and  down  in  the  coanties  of  ^ri^ngshire  and  Perthshire, 
in  expectation  of  the  deeoent,  till  the  news  reached  them  that  Sir  G^rge  Byng 
had  driven  the  Frenoh  fleet  off  the  ooast.  Kier  and  the  ringleaders  of  this  levy 
were  afterwards  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Tolbooth.  They  were  indicted 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  28th  of  the  following  November,  "on  the  charges  of  hav* 
ing  convocated  themselves,  and  appeared  in  arms  to  levy  war  against  her 
mcgesty,  at  the  time  when  an  invasion  of  Scotland  was  threatened ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  offeBca,  they  had  also  publicly  drank  l^e  good  health  of 'their 
maater,'  as  they  called  hhn,  who  oould  be  no  other  than  the  Pretender." 

The  laird  of  Kier  defended  himself  and  his.  frien^Sf  with  great  courage  and 
ability.  He  said  "  that  the  gentlemen  and  himself  were  friends  and  kinsmen, 
and  bad  met  peaceably  to  enjoy  their  own  diversions ;  that  the^  had  neither 
hired  nor  paid  men  for  seditious  purposes  j  and  as  for  drinking  to  their  master's 
good  health,  he  defied  fhem  to- make  that  out  to  be  an  aot  of  high  treason ;  first, 
because  there  was  no  law  against  drinking  any  person's  good  health;  ami 
secondly,  no  name  had  been  ntentioned ;  therefore,  that  the  Pretend*er  was  meant 
could  eoly  be  a  oo«iectiire."^-State  Trials,  voL  vi  They  were  uaaoimoiulf 
acquitted  by  the  jury. 
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ft  gre^i  fault ;  but  these  last  affiiirs  have  scarcely  left  me  time  for  my 
prayers ;  and  although  during  the  octave  of  the  holy  sacrament,  I  hare 
tried  to  go  oftener  to  church,  God  knows  with  what  distraction  of  mind  ! 
I  have  missed  the  first  procession  and  the  journey  to  Versailles.  I  shall 
go  to  Marli,  to-morrow.  1  was,  on  Friday,  at  the  review ;  my  son  was 
there,  and  many  of  the  English,  who  were,  as  it  was  said,  well  pleased 
with  him.  My  God,  what  a  world  this  is,  and  who  can  understand  it : 
for  my  part,  the  more  1  know  of  it,  the  less  I  comprehend  it ;  unhappy 
are  they  who  have  much  to  do  with  it !  My  son  had  arrived  before  me 
on  my  return  from  Chaillot"^  This  appears  to  have  been  the  reason 
she  had  missed  seeing  him,  as  he  had  been  compelled  to  show  himself 
ftt  the  review,  where  it  should  seem  he  had  been  very  well  received, 
notwithstanding  the  fiiilure  of  the  late  expedition,  in  which  he  had  been 
evidently  the  victim  of  state  policy,  as  absurd  as  it  was  incomprehen- 
sible. 

The  queen  concludes  her  letter  in  these  words :  ^  Madame  de  Main* 
lenon  was  here  nearly  two  hours  yesterday.  Lady  Bulkeley  makes  me 
pity  her,  although  she  does  not  know  the  unhappy  manner  of  her  hns- 
baad^s  death."  This  sentence  implies  some  tragedy  connected  with  the 
Aite  of  the  gallant  colonel  Bulkeley,  which  the  queen  had  learned,  but 
had  not  courage  to  communicate  to  her  faithful  attendant,  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley.' 

Several  persons  of  high  rank  in  the  British  emigration  had  been  cap- 
tured in  the  ^  Salisbury ;''  among  the  rest  the  two  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Hiddleton,  lord  Clermont,  and  Mr.  Middleton,  and  the  old  attached  ser- 
vant of  king  James,  lord  Griffin.  Mary  Beatrice  was  greatly  afflicted 
when  slie  learned  that  they  were  all  committed  close  prisoners  to  the 
Tower,  to  take  their  trials  for  high  treason.  She  wrote,  with  her  own 
hand,  aa  earnest  letter  to  the  French  minister,  Ohamillaixl,  begging  him 
to  claim  them  as  officers  in  the  service  of  his  royal  master,  and  exerted 
her  influence  in  every  possible  way  for  their  preservation.'  Simulta- 
neously with  these  events,  queen  Anne's  cabinet  proceeded  to  set  a 
price  on  her  brother's  head.^  Anne,  herself,  who  had  hitherto  styled 
him  ^^  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,"  now  gave  him  a  new  name,  in  hei 
address  to  parliament,  calling  him,  for  the  first  time,  ^^  the  Pretender"— 
a  cunningly-devised  sobriquet,  which,  perhaps,  did  more  to  exclude  him 
from  the  throne  than  even  his  unpopular  religion.  The  young  prince 
served  in  the  French  army  in  the  Low  Countries  the  same  spring,  as  a 
.  volunteer,  under  the  appropriate  title  of  the  chevalier  de  Sl  George ;  for, 
being  destitute  of  the  means  of  providing  a  camp  equipage,  and  maintain- 
ing the  state  consistent  with  royalty,  he  claimed  no  higher  distinction 
than  the  companionship  of  the  national  order,  with  which  he  had  been 
mvested  m  his  fourth  year  by  the  late  sovereign,  his  &ther.  He  con- 
ducted himself  during  the  campaign  so  as  to  win  the  afifection  and 
esteem  of  his  comrades,  and  especially  of  his  commander,  the  duke  do 
Venddme.' 

'  Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  Archives  au  RoTaome  de  France. 
*Ibia.  *  Stuart  Papers  *  Burnet  *  St  Simon. 
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While  her  sou  was  in  the  army,  Mary  Beatrice  was,  of  course,  deeply 
interested  in  all  the  military  operations,  of  which  he  sent  her  a  regular 
account.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  m  friend,  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  she 
says: — 

**  We  have  been  in  expectation  of  great  news  for  sevexal  days  past  I  wUl 
teU  you  in  confidence,  that  they  have  missed  in  Flanders  the  opportanity  of  a 
grand  stroke,  and  I  fear  that  a  similar  one  will  not  present  itself  any  more  this 
campaign.  God  must  be  praised  for  all,  and  we  ought  to  try  to  be  satisfied  with 
all  that  happens.     •••••• 

*(  I  have  just  learned  that  the  thunder  has  fallen  this  night  on  the  abbey  of 
Poissy,  and  btirned  part  of  the  monastery,  and,  what  is  worse,  three  or  (bur  of 
the  reUgieutes,  I  have  sent  to  the  abbess  to  make  inquiries ;  in  truth,  it  makes 
me  tremble."  * 

Well  indeed  it  might,  since  the  scene  where  this  awful  tragedy  had 
occurred  was  only  six  miles  from  St.  Germains,  in  the  valley  below, 
much  less  likely  to  have  attracted  the  lightning,  than  the  loftily-seated 
royal  chateau,  where  the  widowed  consort  and  orphan  daughter  of 
James  II.  were  domiciled. 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  period,  dated  at  St.  Germains,  the  23d  of 
June,  Maiy  Beatrice  says — 

**  My  chevalier  is  in  perfect  health,  thank  God  1  and  I  am  better  than  I  have 
been  for  a  long  time.     •••••• 

**  We  have  some  hopes  of  obtaining  the  liberty  of  the  two  Middletons,  and  of 
ihe  other  Irish  prisoners ;  but  for  my  lord  Grifiin,  they  hare  condemned  him  to 
die  on  the  27th  of  this  month,  which  causes  me  great  pain.  I  recommend  him 
to  your  prayers  and  to  those  of  our  dear  sisters."* 

The  chevalier  St.  George  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  present  with  his 
French  cousins  Burgundy  and  Berry,  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  a 
witness  of  the  superior  military  genius  of  his  secret  correspondent,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough.  His  more  fortunate  rival,  the  electoral  prince  of 
Hanover,  afterwards  Geoi^  II.,  distinguished  himself  on  the  winning 
side.  The  chevalier  caught  the  malignant  intermittent  fever  of  the 
country  at  Mons,  and  returned,  greatly  enfeebled,  for  change  of  air  to 
St  Grermains,  towards  the  close  of  the  summer.  It  was  a  wet,  cold 
autumn,  severe  winter,  and  ungenial  spring ;  the  queen  was  ill,  anxious, 
and  unhappy,  on  account  of  her  son,  for  the  intermittent  hung  upon 
him  for  many  months ;  yet  he  was  firm  in  his  determination  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  another  campaign.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1709,  Mary 
Beatrice  writes  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  to  excuse  herself  from  passing 
Ihe  holy  week  with  her  friends  there,  the  physicians  having  forbidden 
her  to  change  her  abode  that  month,  unless  the  weather  altered  very 
much  for  the  better ;  she  adds — 

"  If  the  war  continues,  as  is  supposed,  the  king  my  son  vrill  be  very  shortly 
on  the  point  of  leaving  me  (or  the  array ;  it  is  not  right,  therefore,  that  I  should 
quit  him,  more  especially  as  he  is  not  yet  wholly  recovered  from  his  fevtr,  (br 
be  bad  a  little  touch  of  it  again  yesterday,  thoagh  he  perseveres  in  taking  the 

*  Autograph  Letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  in  the  Archives  au  Royanma  da 
France. 
•Ibid. 
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h«rk  fiyo  times  a  day.  This  is  lufBcient  to  show  us  that  the  will  of  God  d»> 
olares  against  my  journey  to  Chaillot  for  this  time,  but  when  my  son  is  gone,  I 
hope  that  God  will  permit  me  to  coine  and  remain  among  you  for  a  long  time ; 
meanwhile  I  shall  oAen  be  there  in  spkit,  cmd  I  doubt  not  but  my  dear  raotbor 
and  our  beloved  sisters  will  remember  roe  also  when  before  God,  to  the  end 
that  I  may  obtain  from  him  the  graces  and  the  assistance  that  be  needful  for 
the  work  of  my  salvation,  in  that  place  and  state  where  he  wills  me  to  be, 
which  I  ouc^t  always  to  believe,  and  consider  the  best  for  me."  * 

The  late  defeat  at  Oodenarde,  the  loss  of  Lisle,  the  distress  caused  by 
the  visitation  of  a  famine,  and  above  all,  the  deficiency  in  the  revenues 
of  that  kingdom,  rendered  Loui.s  XIV.  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 
listen  to  overtures  of  peace.'  Instead  of  the  armies  taking  the  field, 
plenipotentiaries  were  despatched  to  meet  the  victorious  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  at  the  Hague,  to  settle  preliminaries  for  an  amicable  treaty. 
Mary  Beatrice  was  well  aware  that  no  peace  would  or  could  be  con- 
cluded, unless  Louis  XIV.  withdrew  his  protection  from  her  son.  The 
prince  was  eager  to  prevent  the  mortification  of  a  dismissal  from  the 
French  dominions,  by  trying  his  fortunes  in  Scotland.*  He  had  received 
fresh  invitations,  and  assurances  of  support  from  the  highland  chiefs ; 
the  representations  of  his  secret  agents,  as  to  his  prospects,  were  en- 
couraging enough  to  induce  him  to  declare  that  he  would  come,  if  h€ 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  performing  the  voyage  in  a  hired  vessel 
When  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Louis  XrV.  and  implored  his  aid, 
that  monarch  told  him  plainly,  ^^  that  situated  as  he  then  was,  he  had 
enough  to  do  to  defend  his  own  dominions,  without  thinking  of  any- 
thing so  chimerical  as  invading  those  of  the  victorious  queen  of  Great 
Britain."  The  ardour  of  the  youthful  adventurer  was  moreover  checked 
by  a  significant  hint,  that  if  he  attempted  to  embroil  his  present  protector 
fkrther  with  queen  Anne,  by  stealing  over  to  Scotland  and  exciting  an 
insurrection  there,  his  royal  mother  would  instantly  be  deprived  of  her 
present  shelter,  and  her  pension,  which  formed  the  sole  provision  for  the 
support  of  herself,  her  daughter,  and  the  faithful  followers  who  had 
sacrificed  everything  to  their  adherence  to  the  ruined  cause  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  would  be  stopped. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  wh^n  Torcy  mentioned  tlie  son  of  James 
fl.  to  Marlborough,  the  latter  evinced  a  warmth  of  feeling  towards  the 
exiled  prince,  scarcely  consistent  with  his  professions  to  the  electoral 
house  of  Hanover.  He  called  him  *'  the  prince  of  Wales,"  and  expressed 
an  ardent  desire  of  serving  him,  and  that  a  suitable  income  should  be 
secured  to  him.  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  Mary  Beatrice: 
he  reconraiended  Torcy  to  renew  the  demand  of  her  dower.  ^  Insist 
strenuously  on  that  article  to  the  viscount  Townshend,"  said  he;  "  that 
Lord  is  a  sort  of  an  inspector  over  my  conduct.  He  is  an  honest  man, 
but  a' whig.  I  must  speak  like  an  obstinate  Englishman  in  his  presence."  * 
Marlborough  was  still  more  explicit  in  his  conferences  with  his  nephew 

*  Autograph  Letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de 
France. 
'  Macpherson.     Torcy's  Memoirs.  •  Macpherson. 

^  Memoirs  de  Torcy.     Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers.     Conti  nuator  of  Mackintodi 
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Berwick,  who,  being  the  iilegitimate  brother  of  the  prince,  formed  a 
eorious  link  of  connexion  between  the  great  captain  of  the  age  and  the 
rejected  heir  of  England.  Undoubtedly  Marlborough  gave  wise  eoansel, 
when  he  bade  the  duke  of  Berwick  entreat  the  prince  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  political  thraldom  of  Fratnee  by  offering  to  disembarrass 
Louis  XIV.  of  his  presence^  as  a  preliminary  to  the  negotiations  for 
peace.  He  clearly  demonstrated  that  no  good  could  ever  result  from  a 
eonnexibn  so  offensive  to  the  nati^iial  pride  of  England ;  for  the  people 
over  whom  he  desired  to  rule,  would  never  submit -to  the  imposition  of 
a  sovereign  from  France.  •*  He  hoped,**  he  said,  "  by  extricating  the 
prince  in  the  first  place  fh>m  the  influence  of  France,  and  by  prudent 
arrangement,  to  see  all  parties  uniting  to  recognise  him  as  the  successor 
to  his  sister's  throne.^'  Neither  the  prince  nor  Berwick  fek  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Marlboroogh,  to  take  his  advice.  Men 
can  only  judge  of  intentions  by  past  deeds,  they  called  to  nnnd  hifl 
treachery  to  their  royal  father,  and  suspected,  thit  the  aeal  with  which 
he  urged  pressing  for  the  payment  of  the  queen-mother^  dower  was  for 
the  purpose  of  beguiling  the  prince  into  bartering  his  pretensions  to  a 
diadem  for  a  pension,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  him  of  (he  support 
of  his  only  friend  and  protector,  Louis  XIV. 

The  pacific  negotiations  at  the  Hague  proving  ttnavaiKng,  the  con- 
ferences  were  broken  up,  and  hostilities  were  renewed.  The  chevalier 
having  recovered  his  health,  set  out  for  the  French  head-quarters,  leaving 
his  ro3^  mother  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  difficulties  which  neither 
wisdom  conld  foresee  nor  prudence  prevent.'  All  hope  of  neeeiving  her 
income  as  queen-dowaffer  of  England,  was  of  course  suspended,  and  the 
pittance  she  received  uom  the  French  government  was  now  unpunc- 
tually  paid,  and  subjected  to  curtailment,  on  various  pretences.  The 
first  attempt^  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  French  exchequer,  to  ex- 
tort a  per  centage  from  her  treasurer,  Mr.  Diceonson,  for  paying  her 
pension  in  ready  money,  was  resisted  by  Mary  Beatrice  with  some  spirit, 
as  an  imposition  and  abuse  of  office,  ^  which,^  she  said,  *^  she  was  sure 
would  be  displeasing  to  the  king  of  France."  They  kept  her  then  in 
arrear,  and  offered  to  pay  in  bills,  on  which  she  was  compelled  to  pay 
as  much  for  discount  as  the  official  thieves  had  demanded  of  her  in  the 
first  instance.'  She  mentioned  the  circomstance  to  madame  de  MaintenoA, 
but  that  lady,  who  had  herself  been  an  undeHing  at  court,  and  acco»* 
tomed  to  perquisites  and  privileges,  made  light  of  it,  and  advised  her 
majesty  not  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  financial  corps  by  complaining  to 
the  king,  who  was  greatly  inconvenienced  himself  by  the  deficiency  in 
his  revenue.  Bitterly  did  the  royal  dependant  feel  the  humiliations  and 
privations  to  which  the  wrongs  of  fortune  had  subjected  her  and  bet 
children,  and  vainly  did  she  endeavour,  by  increasing  self-*denial  and  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  her  personal  expenditure,  to  spare  more  for  the 
destitute  fbmilies  who  had  abandoned  lK>mes  and  brcMtd  lands  in  Eng^ 
land,  for  her  husband's  sake. 

'  Hiw^hexson'A  Stuart  Papers.     Correapondence  quoted  by  the  continuator  of 
Mackintosh's  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
'Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise.        *  Ibid. 
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The  pecuniary  difficulties  oC  the  fallen  queen  were  embittered,  about 
thie  period,  by  a  mortification  from  a  quarter  where  she  least  expected 
it  When  at  Cbaillot,  her  daughter  was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  a  cham- 
ber that  opened  into  her  own,  an  arrangement  which  their  near  relation- 
ship and  tender  affection  rendered  agreeable  to  both;  but  the  queen  being 
deeply  in  arrears  to  the  convent,  for  the  rent  of  the  suite  of  rooms  she 
occupied,  the  abbess  feeling  more  disposed  to  consider  the  benefit  of  the 
community  than  the  comfort  of  their  royal  friends,  hinted,  ^  that  having 
a  tenant  for  the  apartment  adjoining  her  majesty^s  bed-room,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  remove  her  royal  highness,  the  princess  of  England,  to 
an  upper  story."  Mary  Beatrice  did  not  attempt  to  dissemble  the  fact 
that  the  change  would  be  both  unpleasant  and  inconvenient  to  her,  and 
was  greatly  hurt,  a  few  months  later,  on  finding  that  the  room  was 
actually  let  to  madame  de  L'Orge,  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  her  daughter, 
and  that  they  had  made  sundry  alterations,  furnished,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  it  When,  however,  those  ladies  learned  from  a  letter  written 
by  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  to  the  abbess,  how  greatly  the  queen  and  prin- 
cess would  be  inconvenienced  by  their  occupation  of  this  apartment, 
they  said  ^  her  majesty  should  be  welcome  to  the  use  of  it  wheu  she 
came  to  Chaillot  with  the  princess.^'  * 

The  high  spirit  of  Mary  Beatrice  revolted  at  this  proposal,  yet  she 
wrote,  with  great  mildness  and  temper,  to  the  abbess  on  the  subject : 

**  AAer  having  desired  lady  Bulkeley  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  mother,  touch* 
iog  the  chamber  where  my  daughter  lodges  at  Chaillot,  I  have  remembered  me, 
that  when  last  year  you  proposed  to  me  to  change  my  daughter's  apartment  and 
to  put  her  higher,  I  found  that  it  would  be  fery  difficult  to  arrange  it,  as  my 
ladies  would  have  much  trouble  to  accommodate  themselves  in  places  which 
are  now  occupied  by  their  waiting-maids,  especially  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
that  my  daughter  herself  would  not  be  so  well  above,  nor  would  it  be  so  con- 
venient fbr  roe,  as  at  present  I  have  no  other  chamber  below,  besides  that  in 
which  she  lodges.  However,  if  you,  my  dear  mother,  or  madame  and  mademoi* 
selle  de  L'Orge,  have  any  trouble  about  taking  this  apartment,  I  pray  you  to  tell 
me  so  plainly,  with  your  usual  sincerity,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  make  some 
other  arranglsment,  at  least  if  it  be  in  our  power.  You  can,  if  you  please,  con- 
sult my  dear  sisters  Catharine  Angelique,  and  M.  Gabrielle,  about  it,  and  then 
take  your  resolution,  and  send  me  word,  for  in  case  my  daughter  can  continue 
where  she  is,  I  should  wish  them  to  take  away  the  furniture  of  madame  and 
mademoiselle  de  L'Orge,  and  I  would  send  mine.  I  also  beg  you  to  have  the 
window  put  to  rights,  and  the  other  things  that  are  required  in  the  liule  lodgings 
and  send  me  the  bill  of  what  they  come  to,  as  that  is  only  just  I  cannot  accept 
tlie  offer,  madame  de  L'Orge  makes  me  of  the  loan  of  her  chamber  \  I  say  this, 
in  case  she  wishes  to  take  it  away  fVom  me."  * 

The  apartment  was,  of  course,  relinquished  by  the  intruding  tenant ; 
it  was,  indeed,  the  dressing-room  to  her  majesty^s  chamber,  which  no 
stranger  could  with  any  propriety  have  wished  to  occupy,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  deprive  her  of  it,  served  very  painfully  to  remind  the  royal 
exiles  of  their  adverse  fortunes.    The  princess  Louisa  felt  every  slight 

*  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  Hotel  de  Soubise. 
Inedited  I-«tters  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise.     Chaillot 
Collection.    This  letter  is  only  dated  May  1st. 
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tlial  was  ofiered  to  her  mother,  or  brother,  far  more  keenly  than  they 
did ;  sometimes  she  said,  ^  We  are  reduced  to  such  pitiable  straits,  and 
live  in  so  humble  a  way  that  even  if  it  were  the  will  of  Heaven  to  restore 
us  to  our  natural  rank,  we  should  not  know  how  to  play  our  parts  with 
becoming  dignity.'' 

The  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Malplaquet,  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1709,  increased  the  general  gloom  which  pervaded  all  ranks  in  that 
nation,  while  it  rendered  the  position  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains  more 
painful  and  precarious.  Yet  the  desolate  heart  of  Mary  Beatrice  swelled 
with  maternal  pride  in  the  midst  of  her  solicitude,  for  her  son  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  brilliant  personal  action  in  that  fiercely  contested 
fight,  which  had  nearly  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  After  mareschal 
Villars  was  carried  dangerously  wounded  out  of  the  fi^ld,  Bouflers  sus- 
tained the  conflict,  and  when  the  cavalry. of  the  allies  broke  into  his 
lines,  he  ordered  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  to  advance  at  the  head  of 
1200  of  the  horse  guards.  The  princely  volunteer  performed  this  duty 
so  gallantly,  that  in  one  desperate  charge  the  German  horse  were  broken 
and  repulsed,  and  nothing  but  the  steady  valour  of  the  English  troops, 
and  the  consummate  skill  of  their  commanders,  prevented  the  rout  from 
becoming  general.'  The  rejected  claimant  of  the  British  crown  did  not 
disgrace  his  lineage  on  that  occasion,  though  unhappily  serving  beneath 
the  banner  of  the^ur  de  lys^  and  opposed  to  his  own  countrymen.  He 
charged  twelve  times  at  the  head  of  the  household  troops  of  France,  and 
though  wounded  in  the  right  arm  by  a  sabre  cut,  he  kept  the  ground 
manfully  under  a  continuous  fire  of  six  hours  from  the  British  infantry.* 
Boufiers,  in  his  despatch  to  his  own  sovereign,  detailing  the  loss  of  the 
battle,  renders  the  following  brief  testimony  to  the  gallantry  of  the  royal 
volunteer.  "The  chevalier  de  St.  George  behaved  himself  during  the 
whole  action  with  the  utmost  valour  and  vivacity.''  The  queen,  who 
had  been  residing  for  many  weeks  in  complete  retirement  with  her  daugh- 
ter at  Chaillot,  came  to  welcome  her  son  on  his  return  to  St.  Germains, 
where  they  kept  their  united  court,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  that  winter. 

The  following  melancholy  letter  without  date,  was  probably  written 
by  Mary  Beatrice  towards  the  spring,  when  depressed  by  sickness  and 
care,  and  harassed  with  business  which,  as  she  pathetically  observes, 
was  never  of  an  agreeable  kind  : 

*  At  last  I  ^nd  m  moment  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  mother,  and  to  ask  tidings 
of  your  health,  for  which  I  am  in  pain,  for  M.  Gaillar  told  me  that  it  was  not 
too  good.  Be  careful  of  it,  for  the  love, of  Heaven,  my  dear  mother,  for  I  have 
need  of  you,  as  you  know.  Alas,  there  are  none  left  to  me  now  but  you  and 
father  Ruga  on  earth,  in  whom  I  can  have  an^  entire  confidence. 

"  I  have  read  the  homily  on  Providence,  which  is  consolatory.  I  cannot  say, 
however,  that  I  have  ibtind  consolation  in  that  or  anything  else.  Grod  is  the 
master,  and  his  h^ly  will  be  done.  I  am  not  ill,  but  I  sleep  badly  since  I  quit* 
ted  you,  and  I  am  worse  after  the  bath,  which  I  cannot  understand  j  but  I  have 
omitted  it  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  take  the  powders  and  the  waters  of  St. 
Remi. 

'Macpherson.    Jesse.     Liddiard's  Life  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.    De* 
patches  uf  mareschal  Bouflers. 
•Ibid. 
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*^  Tlie  king  my  son  has  had  a  cold,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  inerease ;  n«  do»4 
not  keep  his  room.  My  daughter  bathes  twice  a  week.  She  is,  however,  verjr 
well ;  it  has  refreshed  her.  I  cannot  tell  you  more  for  want  of  time,  save  to 
charge  you  with  my  regards."  *   . 

After  various  kind  messages  to  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  she  mention^ 
with  great  concern,  ttie  sudden  illness  which  had  seized  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and, valued  members  of  her  household : 

"  Mr.  Strickland  has  been  attacked  with  paralysis ;  he  has  great  trouble  to 
npeak.  His  wife  is  in  despair.  They  will  send  him  to  Bourbon.  I  am  grieved 
about  it,  and  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  him,  for  he  is  an  ancient  servant,  and 
very  affectionate.    I  recommend  him  to  your  prayers." 

Endorsed,  "To  the  mother  Priolo."* 

Beminiscences  of  her  former  greatness  must  have  been  associated  m 
the  mind  of  the  fallen  queen  with  her  recollection  of  the  services  of  the 
faithful  adherent  whose  illness  she  mentions  with  such  compassionate 
feeling  and  regret.  Robert  Strickland  was  her  vice-chamberlain;  he 
was  appointed  to  that  office  on  the  accession  of  the  late  king  her  hus- 
band to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  had  walked  at  the  head  of 
her  procession  at  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  her  coronation.'  What 
melancholy  reverses  had  since  then  clouded  the  horizon  of  her  who 
was  the  leading  star  of  that  glorious  pageant ! 

Alas,  for  the  instability  of  human  pomp  and  power,  and  worse,  far 
worse,  the  deceitfulness  of  fair-day  friends  f  Of  all  the  courtly  train 
who  had  contended  for  the  honour  of  performing  services  for  their 
young  and  beautiful  queen  that  day — the  gay  and  gallant  Dorset,  the 
magnificent  Devonshire,  the  specious  Halifax,  the  astute  Manchester, 
and  the  enamoured  Godolphin,  the  bearers  of  her  regalia  f — who  of  all 
these  had  been  willing  to  follow  her  in  exile  and  in  sorrow  ?  Were  not 
those  men  the  first  to  betray  their  too  confiding  sovereiffn,  and  to  trans- 
fer their  worthless  homage  to  the  adversary  ?  Well  might  the  luckless 
queen  prize  the  manly  and  true-hearted  northern  squire,  who  had  ad- 
hered to  her  fallen  fortunes  with  unswerving  loyalty,  and  having  served 
her  as  reverently  in  her  poverty  and  affliction,  as  when  he  wailed  upon 
her  in  the  regal  palace  of  Whitehall,  was  now  dying  in  a  land  of 
strangers,  far  from  his  home — who  can  wonder  at  her  lamenting  the 
loss  of  such  a  servant  ? 

Another  of  the  queen's  letters,  apparently  written  ill  the  spring  of 
1710,  when  her  beloved  friend,  Fran^oise  Angelique,  and  several  of  the 
sisters  of  Chaillot  were  dangerously  ill  of  an  infectious  fever,  is,  ht 
reply  to  a  reouest  from  the  abbess  that  she  would  defer  her  visit  to  the 
convent,  for  fear  of  exposing  herself  to  the  contagion,  and  bespeaks  a 
generous  warmth  of  feeling  and  freedom  from  all  sel6sli  fears,  only  to 
b^  found  in  persons  of  piety  and  moral  worth.  It  is  altogether  a  unique 
royal  letter,  and  the  reader  cannot  fail  of  being  amused  as  well  as  in 
terested : — 

"  St  Germains,  the  14th  of  May. 
"  Your  last  letter,  my  dear  mother,  has  caused  me  great  pain,  by  the  sad  ac 
count  that  you  give  me  of  the  state  of  several  of  our  dear  sidters,  but  aI>ove  all- 

'  Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Franco. 
'  Ibid.  '  Sandlbrd's  book  of  the  Coronation  of  James  II. 
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lliM  6f  ttif  dear  motfaer  Prioto,  of  wbicb  I  eoald  mnoh  wish  to  irifbrm  myMlfj 
flod  if  I  bmd  tioc  intended  to  go  to  Chaillot  for  the  rogation,  I  should  have  been 
Ibere  jeiierdny  or  UKlay,  expiesaly  for  that  purpose.  1  should  be  glad  also  \a 
see  my  poor  little  portress;  and  I  cannot  see  any  reason^  among  all  you  have 
mentioned,  why  I  should  not  come.  You  know  that  I  have  no  fear  but  of  colds, 
and  I  cannot  perceive  any  cause  to  apprehend  inibction  with  yoa.  So,  then, 
with  your  permission,  my  dear  mother,  I  shall  reckon  to  be  with  yoa  on  Mon* 
day  evening  about  seven  o'elook,  and  I  intreat  jroo  to  send  me  tidings  of  our  in* 
▼alids  this  evening. 

•*  The  drowsiness  of  my  sister  F.  A.  [Francoise  Angelique]  does  not  please 
me.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  made  her  leave  oft  the  inprr  brotfi,  which  is  too 
heating  fur  her. 

"  I  hope  the  sickness  Of  my  sister  Loniee  Henriette  will  not  be  unto  dea&.  1 
have  prayed  mnch  fbr  you  all. 

**  As  for  your  temporal  budness,  I  saw  M.  de  M.  [MainttHom]  this  day  week, 
and  she  said  nothiog  to  me  about  it,  nor  has  she  written  of  it  since.  I  fear  this 
is  not  a  good  sign.  I  send  her  letter.  I  know  not  whether  you  have  read 
those  of  M.  d'Autun  to  me,  which  you  might  have  done,  as  they  had  only  a 
Jtying  seal.  If  you  have,  you  will  be  convinced  that  our  good  mother  of  An* 
nessey  has  engaged  me  very  unluckily  in  the  affair  of  that  priest  whom  sh4 
ealled  a  saint,  and  wbo,  it  appears,  Was  very  fiir  from  meriting  that  name.  I 
have  made  my  excuses  to  M.  d'Autnn,  and  will  write  to  him  between  this  aad 
Monday. 

♦*  We  are  all  well  here,  thank  God ! — ^I  could  wish  to  find  all  well,  or  at  least 
better,  with  you.  My  daughter  must  not  come,  but  for  me  there  is  nothii^  to 
fear. 

**  Adieu,  my  dear  mother,  am  yours  ^th  all  my  keait ;  and  I  embiace  my 
4mi  mother  Priolo."  ^ 

On  the  16th  of  May,  her  son,  the  chevalier  de  St.  Geoi^^e,  left  her  to 
serve  his  third  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  under  marshal  Villars, 
with  whom  he'  formed  an  intimate  friendship.  The  duke  of  Berwick 
was  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  French  army,  and  was  the  medium 
of  a  close  political  correspondence  between  his  uncle  Marlborough  and 
Mary  Beatrice.  The  victorious  general  of  the  British  army  was  in  dis- 
grace with  his  sovereign,  queen  Anne;  his  son-in-law,  Sunderland,  had 
lost  his  place  in  her  cabinet ;  his  colleague,  Godolphin,  bad  been  com- 
pelled to  resign,'  and  nothing  but  the  influence  of  the  allies  kept  him- 
self in  his  command  of  the  forces.  While  the  hostile  armies  were  en« 
camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Scarpe,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  political 
coquetry  going  on  between  some  of  the  English  officers  of  Marlbo^ 
rotigh's  staflf  and  the  personal  retinue  of  the  chevalier  St.  George,  who, 
at  the  request  of  the  former,  showed  himself  on  horseback,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  narrow  stream^  to  a  party  who  had  expressed  an  ardent 
■■  ■     '  '         '  I  '  ■  ■ 

'  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  to  ^the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  the 
Archives  au  Royaume  de  Franoe. 

'  One  of  Godoiphin's  letters  to  the  exiled  queen  or  her  minister,  had,  sonio 
time  prerioasly,  fhilen  into  the  hands  of  his  great  enemy,  lord  Wharton,  who 
had  uaed  the  power  it  gave  him  to  obtain  many  things  very  much  opposed  to 
the  interest  of  that  party.  As  a  measure  of  self-preservation,  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough  had  obtained  from  Queen  Anne  the  publication  of  a  general  par- 
don, in  which  an  indemnity  for  all  persons,  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  treiuon- 
able  correspondence  with  the  court  of  St  Germains,  was  partioalarly  speciiM. 
Macuherson's  Journals  of  the  Lords.     Dartmouth's  Notes  on  Burnet 
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deifire  to  see  him.  Medals,  bearing  the  hnpression  ci  his  biMt  and  so* 
perscription,  were  eagerly  accepted  by  many  of  those,  who,  though  ther 
had  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration,  could  not  refrain  from  regarding  tha 
rejected  representative  of  their  ancient  sovereigns  with  feelings  incon- 
sistent with  their  duty  to  the  constitutional  sovereign.  Marlborough's 
master  of  the  horse,  Mr.  Pitt,  was  the  recipient  of  several  of  these 
medals,  which  Charles  Booth,  one  of  the  chevalier's  grooms  of  the  bed- 
chamber, had  the  boldness  to  send  by  the  trumpet  Medals  were  also 
addressed  to  several  of  the  general  officers,  each  being  enclosed  in  a 

Caper,  on  which  was  written :  ^^  The  medal  is  good ;  for  it  bore  six 
ours'  fire;  you  know  it  was  hot, for  yourselves  blew  the  coals."  This 
observation  was  in  allusion  to  the  galhint  conduct  of  the  exiled  prince 
at  Malplaquet,  which  was  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  following 
postscript :  ^  Tou  know  it  was  well  tried  on  the  11  th  of  September, 
1709." ' 

Marlborough  winked  at  all  these  petty  treasons,  apparently  not  dis- 
pleased at  seeing  the  son  of  his  old  master  making  the  most  of  his 
proximity  to  the  British  army.  Mary  Beatrice,  in  reply  to  a  communi- 
cation which  Marlborough  made  to  her  through  his  nephew,  Berwick, 
confiding  to  her  his  intention  of  resigning  his  places  under  queen  Anne, 
wrote  a  very  remarkable  letter  to  him,  which  marshal  Villars  himself 
enclosed  in  one  of  his  own  military  notes  to  the  British  commander, 
written,  in  all  probability,  merely  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  sending  a 
trumpet  to  the  hostile  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  it  to  his 
double-dealing  grace,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  under  the  name  of 
Gurney,  one  of  the  numerous  aliases  by  whicn  he  is  designated  in  the 
Jacobite  correspondence.  Her  majesty  speaks  of  her  son  also  by  the 
sobriquet  of  Mr.  Mathews ;  she  informs  Marlborough,  that  what  he 
wrote  to  his  nephew  on  the  13th  of  the  last  month,  June,  1710,  was  of 
such  great  importance  to  her  son,  as  well  as  to  himself,  that  she  thinks 
herself  obliged  to  answer  it  with  her  own  hand,  and  then  continues  in 
these  words : 

^  I  shall  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  I  was  glad  to  find  you  still  coq« 
tinue  in  your  good  resolutions  towards  Mr.  Mattliews  [her  son],  I  was  surprised 
OB  the  other  hand,  to  see  you  had  a  design  of  quitting  everything  as  soon  as  the 
peace  was  concluded;  for  I  find  that  to  be  the  only  means  of  rendering  yoo 
useless  to  your  friends,  and  your  retreat  may  prove  dangerous  to  yourself.  You 
are  too  largo  a  mark,  and  too  much  exposed  for  malioe  to  miss ;  and  your  ene> 
mies  will  never  believe  themselves  in  safety  till  they  have  ruined  you."  * 

There  is  something  very  amusing  in  the  pointed  manner  in  which  the 
widow  of  James  II.  endeavours  to  persuade  her  correspondent,  that  not 
only  his  revenge,  but  his  self-interest,  ought  to  bind  him  to  the  cause 
of  her  son.  She  lets  him  see  plainly,  that  she  understands  his  game  is 
a  difficult  one.  No  barrister  could  have  argued  the  case  with  greater 
ingenuity  than  she  does  in  her  quiet  lady-like  logric.    She  says  :— 

'  Stuart  Papers  in  Macpherson. 

*  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  Macpherson's  tran 
scripts  from  Nairne's  Stuart  Papers. 
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"  But  as  you  are  lost  if  jou  ^t  your  employments,  I  see  likewise,  ot|  th« 
other  band,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  keep  yourself  in  office  as  things  are 
now  situated,  so  that  your  interest  itself  now  declares  for  your  honour.  You  can- 
not be  in  safety  without  discharging  your  duty,  and  the  time  is  precious  to  yoi; 
«s  well  as  to  us." 

In  the  next  paragraph,  the  royal  writer  replies,  with  equal  dignity  and 
diplomacy,  to  some  clause  in  Marlborough's  letter  relating  to  Mrs. 
Masham,  the  successful  rival  who  had  supplanted  his  duchess  in  hit 
sovereign's  regard : 

^  The  advice  you  give  us  in  sending  us  to  the  new  favourite  is  very  obliginf ; 
but  what  can  we  hope  from  a  stranger,  who  has  no  obligation  to  us?  Whereat 
we  have  all  the  reasons  in  the  world  to  depend  upon  you,  since  we  have  now 
but  the  same  interest  to  manage,  and  you  have  the  power  to  put  Mr.  Matthews 
[her  aon]  in  a  condition  to  protect  you.  Lay  aside,  then,  I  beseech  you,  your 
resolution  of  retiring.  Take  courage,  and,  without  losing  more  time,  send  us  a 
person  in  whom  you  can  have  an  entire  confidence ;  or  if  you  have  not  such  a 
man  with  you,  allow  us  to  send  you  one  whom  we  may  trust,  in  order  to  concert 
matters  for  our  common  interest,  which  can  never  be  properly  done  by  letters. 
We  shall  know  by  your  speedy  and  positive  answer  to  Uiis  letter  what  judgment 
we  can  form  of  our  afiairs.''  * 

Matters  hung  on  a  perilous  balance  for  the  protestant  succession  when 
a  correspondence,  of  which  this  letter  is  a  sample,  was  going  on  between 
the  mother  of  the.  chevalier  de  St.  George  and  the  commander  of  the 
British  army,  of  which  the  said  chevalier  himself  was  within  a  morning's 
ride.  Perhaps  if  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  her  vindictive  pas- 
sions and  governing  energies,  had  been  in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  the 
game  that  was  played  by  Marlborough  in  1688,  at  Salisbury,  might 
ave  been  counteracted  by  a  more  astounding  change  of  colours  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scarpe,  in  1710.  Ninety  thousand  a  year  was,  however, 
too  much  to  be  hazarded  by  a  man  whose  great  object  in  life  was  to 
acquire  wealth,  and  having  acquired,  to  keep  it.  He  took  the  wiser  part, 
that  of  trimming,  in  readiness  to  sail  with  any  wind  that  might  spring  up, 
but  waited  to  see  in  which  direction  the  tide  of  fortune  would  flow.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  withal,  that  Mary  Beatrice  neither  makes  professions 
in  her  letter,  nor  holds  out  any  prospect  of  reward.  '^  I  must  not  finish 
my  letter,"  she  says,  in  conclusion,  ^^  without  thanking  you  for  pro- 
mising to  assist  me  in  my  suit  at  the  treaty  of  peace,"  meaning  the  pay* 
ment  of  her  jointure  and  arrears,  for  which  Marlborough  had  always 
been  an  advocate  under  the  rose,  for  he  took,  good  care  not  to  commit 
himself  by  a  public  avowal  of  his  sentiments  on  that  head.  ^^  My  cause," 
continues  the  royal  widow,  meekly,  ^^  is  so  just,  that  I  have  all  reason 
to  hope  I  shall  gain  it;  at  least,  I  flatter  myself  that  Mr.  Matthew^s 
nster  [her  stepdaughter^  queen  Anne]  is  of  too  good  a  disposition  U^ 
oppose  iL"* 

The  pretence  made  by  Anne,  or  her  ministers,  for  withholding  tlit^ 
provision  guaranteed  by  parliament  for  her  father's  widow,  that  the  fund 

'  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  duke  of  Marlboroughi  printed  in  Macphersooir 
documents  SkQm  Nairae's  Collection  in  the  Scotch  Collage. 
•Ibid. 
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rated  to  kmg  William  for  that  purpose  had  been  applied,  sinee  hia  death, 
to  other  u^es,  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  legal  excuse,  especialljT 
since  the  death  of  the  other  queen-dowager,  Catherine  of  Braganza,  had 
placed  her  appanage  and  income  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown ;  and  this 
Mary  Beatrice,  in  her  bitter  penury,  would  gladly  have  accepted  in  lieu 
of  her  own. 

Marlborough's  correspondence  is  thus  alladed  to  by  the  cheTalier  de 
9t  George,  in  one  of  his  droll  letters  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  dated 
Arras,  July  25th,  1710— 

**I  shalf  not  write  to  the  qneen,  to-dajr,  having  nothing  to  tay  to  her  mora 
l!han  what  is  done.  Present  mj  duty  to  her.  •  •  •  I  hare  at  last  quite 
done  with  physic,  and  1  hope  with  my  ague,  and  that  with  only  ten  doses  of 
qainquina ;  but  I  shall  still  keep  possession  of  my  gatehouse  till  the  army  re- 
moves, which  must  be  soon.  Our  Hectbr  [VtUart]  doth  talk  of  fighting  in  his 
chariot,  but  1  don't  believe  him.  especially  now  that  the  conferences  of  peace  are 
certainly  renewed.  •  •  •  You  will  have  seen  before  rtiis,  Gumey's  [Jforfto- 
rottgh^i]  letter  to  Daniel  [Berwiek],  and  another  to  Hector,  in  which  FolIette*t 
[oueen  Mary  Beatriet't]  children  [himself  and  the  princess  his  sister]  are  men- 
tioned.    I  find  Hector  very  willing  to  do  anything  in  his  power  ibr  them.*** 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  very  lively^  and  arousing,  but  chiefly  relating 
to  a  masked  ball,  at  which  he  had  been  present.  In  his  next  he  says, 
•*  I  was  snrprised  to  And  by  my  sister's  letter  of  the  30th,  that  the  queen 
had  been  ill  at  Marli,  but  am  mighty  glad  it  is  so  well  over.  Present 
her  my  duty.'' 

Mary  Beatrice  and  her  daughter  wrote  very  frequently  to  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George,  during  his  absence  with  the  army.  Their  letters,  if  pre* 
served,  would  be  of  no  common  interest,  endearing  and  confidential  as 
the  style  of  both  these  royal  ladies  was,  considerinjg  too  the  romantic 
position  occupied  by  the  prince.  As  for  him,  he  was  just  two-and- 
twenty,  and  writes  with  an  the  gaiety  of  his  uncle,  Charles  If.,  at  the 
aame  age.' 

**  I  gave  the  marescbal,"  he  says,  ^  this  day  the  queen's  packet,  [containing  haf 
letter  to  Marlborough,]  which  I  reckom  gone  by  this  time.  Though  Follette  baa 
said  nothing  of  her  children,  yet  Hector  has  again  writ  about  them.  I  could 
not  put  off  his  writing  about  them  till  I  heard  fVom  you,  because  he  had  now  no 
Other  pretence,  aa  I  thought  he  had.  Pray  send  me  back  Gumey's  [Iforft** 
romgh^i]  letter  to  him  [ViUart],  for  he  wanu  the  name  of  the  oolonel  that  is  in  it," 

Mary  Beatrice,  meantime,  to  spare  herself  the  painful  attempt  at  keep- 
ing up  the  shadowy  imitation  of  a  royal  court,  had  withdrawn  with  her 
daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  to  her  apartments  in  the  convent  of 
Chaillot,  where  they  lived  in  the  deepest  retirement  Her  majesty  occa- 
sionally paid  flying  visits  to  St.  Germains,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
councils,  and  transacting  business ;  but  her  ministers  generally  came  to 
wait  on  her  at  the  convent 

The  manner  in  which  the  royal  widow  passed  her  time  when  on  a 

*  Macpnerson'S  Stuart  Papers,  fVom  Naime^s  Original  Papers  in  the  Scotch 
College 

'  See  his  playAil  >etter  to  the  earl  of  MiddlelOft,  fVom  4he  eamp  at  ArUen,  date! 
J  one  2d,  in  Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  152,  octavo  edition. 
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Ytsit  to  the  coBvent  of  ChatUot,  is  thus  detaded  by  ooe  of  the  eedeaiae* 
tics  attached  to  i\mi  Iba udation.  ^  At  eight  o'clock  she  rises,  having 
previously  read  the  epistle  and  gospel  for  the  day  after  the  morrow, 
with  great  attentioa,  and  after  t^t  some  of  tlie  circular  letters  of  the 
convent,  containing  the  records  of  departed  sisters  of  tb«-  order,  of  di»- 
Itaguished  piety.  6he  possesses,''  eoBtinues  our  author,  ^a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  hleas^d  Scriptures*  as  well,  as  the  writings  of  o«ir  holy 
founder,  so  that  she  is  able  to  cite  the  finest  passages  on  occasion, 
which  she  always  does  so  much  to  tlie  purpose,  that  oae  knows  not 
which  to  admire  most,  the  eloquence  of  her  words,  or  the  aptness  of  her 
wit  She  knows  Latin,  Freaeh,  Italian,  and  Engliiih,  and  will  talk  con- 
secutively in  each  of  these  languages,  without  juixiag  tbeaa,  or  making 
the  slightest  mistake.  But  that  wlueh  is  the  most  worthy  of  observation 
in  this  princess,  is,  the  admirable  charity  and  moderajtion  with  which 
•he  speaks  of  every  one :  of  her  enemies  she  would  rather  not  speak—*- 
following  the  precept  o(  our  holy  founder,  ^  that  when  nothing  good 
can  be  said,  it  is  best  to  say  nothing."  She  has  never  used  one  wotd 
of  complaint  or  invedive  of  any  of  them,  neither  has  she  betmyed  impar- 
tience  of  their  proapeiity,  or  joy  at  their  sufierings.  She  said  little  of 
them,  and  recommended  those  about  her  to  imitate  her  example ;  y«t 
she  assured  u#  that  she  had  no  difficulty  in  forgiving  (hem,  but  rather 
pleasure.  If  she  lieard  either  good  or  evil  news,  she  recognised  the 
hand  of  Qod  in  both  alike,  oilen  repeating  the  words  of  tlie  holy  Psaln»- 
ist,  ^  1  was  silent,  and  opened  not  my  mouth,  for  it  is  thou,  Lord,  that 
hast  done  k."* 

From  the  same^  aoiJiority  we  learn,  that  oa  leaving  her  chamber  tha 
4neen  alwa3rs  eoteced  Iker  oratory,  where  she  spent  an  hour  in  her  private 
devotions ;  she  aiBlerwards  attended  the  pubtite  services  of  the  dMircAi, 
then  returned  to  dress  fisr  the  day.  •  She  either  dined  in  her  own  chanif 
ber,  or  in  the  refectoiy  with  tlie  community,  where  sbe  seated  herself 
in  the  midst  of  the  sisters  near  (he  d^ss.  Her  ladies  occupied  a  table 
by  themselves ;  she  was  always  served  by  two  of  the  nuns.  At  ten 
o'clock  one  of  the  sisters  read  to  her  for  half  an  houn,  from  the  Imita* 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  Thonaas  i  Kanpis,  or  some  gc>od  book  on  the 
love  of  God. 

She  observed  att  the  Tegulations  of  the  convent,  when  with  the  com* 
aranity ;  and  read,  listen»i,  meditated,  or  woriied  with  them^  as  if  she 
liad  belonged  to  the  order. 

M  there  were  any  sick  persons  in  the  iairmary,  she  always  visited 
Ihem  in  the  eonrse  of  the  day.  DuriBg  her  retreats  to  €haillot,  she 
received  visits  from  the  dauphin,  dauphiness,  and  almost  all  the  prin* 
eesaes  of  the  blood.  She  onee  assisted  at  the  profession  of  a  novice, 
wliosi  she  led  by  the  band  to  the  altw,  to  leceivie  the  veil,  and  bestowed 
upon  her  her  own  name  Marie  Beattrioe.' 

Tlie  reverettce,.jnodesty,  and  profoottd  silenee  whieh  she  observed  at 
church  were  rery  edifying-  If  they  brought  lio  her  lettere  from  her  een^ 
she  never  opened  them  in  that  holy  place,  or  withdrew  till  the  serviee 

'Records  of  QiaMkMi  m  tUe  Bptel  da  Soohitc^  Paid&f.  *Ilii^ 
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was  concluded,  when  she  retired  into  the  sacristy,  and  read  them  there, 
as  she  had  formerly  done  with  regard  to  those  from  the  king,  her  late 
royal  husband.* 

Motives  of  economy  had  doubtless  as  much  to  do  with  these  retreats  of 
the  exiled  queen,  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  as  devotion.  She  could  live 
with  the  princess  her  daughter  and  their  ladies  at  a  very  trifling  expense, 
•n  a  place  where  simplicity  of  dress  and  abstemiousness  of  diet,  instead  of 
incurring  sarcastic  observations,  were  regarded  as  virtues.  The  self-deny- 
ing habits  practised  by  Mary  Beatrice,  while  an  inmate  of  this  convent, 
neither  resulted  from  superstition  nor  parsimony,  but  from  a  conscientious 
reluctance  to  expend  more  than  was  absolutely  necessaiy  upon  herself,  in 
a  time  of  general  sufiering  and  scarcity.  One  day,  when  she  was  indis- 
posed, and  dining  in  her  own  apartment  at  Chaillot,  the  two  nuns  who 
waited  upon  her  observed  that  she  was  vexed  at  something,  and  spoke 
angrily  to  lady  Strickland,  the  keeper  of  her  privy  purse,  whose  office 
it  was  to  superintend  the  purveyances  for  the  queen's  private  table.  As 
her  majesty  spoke  in  English,  the  nuns  did  not  understand  what  it  was 
that  had  displeased  her,  but  in  the  evening  she  said  ^  that  she  was  sorry 
that  she  had  spoken  so  sharply  to  lady  Strickland,  who  had  served  her 
fitithfully  for  nearly  thirty  years."  They  then  took  the  liberty  of  in- 
quiring what  that  lady  had  done  to  annoy  her  majesty.  ^  She  thought," 
said  the  queen,  ^  that  as  I  was  not  well,  I  should  like  some  young  par- 
tridges for  my  dinner,  but  they  are  very  dear  at  this  time,  and  I  confesf 
I  was  angry  that  such  costly  dainties  should  be  procured  for  me,  when 
BO  many  faithful  followers  are  in  want  of  bread  at  St  Germains.'  It  is 
true,"  continued  her  majesty,  ^'  that  all  the  emigrants  are  not  persons 
who  have  lost  their  fortunes  for  our  sakes.  Too  many  who  apply  to 
me  for  relief  are  ruined  spendthrifts,  gamblers,  and  people  of  dissipated 
lives,  who  have  never  cared  for  the  king  or  me,  but  came  over  to  be 
maintained  in  idleness  out  of  our  pittance,  to  the  loss  and  discredit  of 
more  honourable  men.  Those  sort  of  people,"  she  said,  ^  were  more 
importunate  for  relief  than  any  other,  and  had  caused  her  great  annoy- 
ance by  their  irregularities,  for  she  was  somehow  considered  responsible 
for  the  misdemeanors  of  every  member  of  the  British  emigration." 

The  keepers  of  the  royal  forest  and  preserves  of  St.  Germains-en-laye 
once  made  a  formal  complaint  to  our  unfortunate  queen,  that  her  pur- 
veyors had  purchased  poached  game  belonging  to  his  most  Christian 
majesty  for  her  table.  Mary  Beatrice  was  indignant  at  the  charge,  and 
protested  ^  that  it  was  incredible."  They  assured  her,  in  r^ply,  ^  that 
they  could  bring  ample  prooft  of  the  allegation,  having  traced  the  game 
into  the  ch&teau." 

^^  Then,"  retorted  her  majesty,  with  some  warmth,  ^  it  must  have 
been  poached  by  Frenchmen,  for  I  am  sure  the  English  are  too  honour- 
able and  honest  to  do  anything  of  the  kind ;"  and  turning  to  the  ricar 
of  St.  Germains,  who  was  present,  she  asked  him  ^  if  he  thought  they 
were  capable  of  such  malpractices  as  poaching  ?"    ^  Alas,  madame  I" 

*  Records  of  the  Convent  of  Chaillot 

*  ]>iar7  of  Chaillot.    MSS.  in  the  Hotel  de  Soobise,  Paris. 
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exclaimed  the  old  ecclesiastic,  ^  it  is  the  besetting  siq  of  your  people ;  I 
verily  believe^  that  if  I  were  dressed  in  hare-skin,  they  would  poach 
me." » 

The  queen  then  gave  orders  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  no  game 
should  be  purchased  for  her  table,  or  even  brought  into  the  chateau, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  account  of  whence  it  came,  lest 
she  should  be  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  evil  deeds  of  her  followers. 
Doubdess  the  well-stocked  preserves  of  his  French  majesty  were  some- 
what the  worse  for  the  vicinity  of  fox-hunting  Jacobite  squires,  and 
other  starving  members  of  the  British  colony  at  St.  Germains,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  sylvan  sports,  and  had  no  other  means  of  subsist- 
ence than  practising  their  wood-craft  illegally  on  their  royal  neighbour's 
hares  and  pheasants.  Mary  Beatrice  was  the  more  annoyed  at  these 
trespasses,  because  it  appeared  an  ungrateful  return  for  the  Idndness  and 
hospitality  that  had  been  accorded  to  herself,  her  family,  and  followers, 
by  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  allowed  the  use  of  his  dogs,  and  the  privilege 
of  the  chase,  to  her  late  consort  and  their  son. 

While  at  Chaillot,  the  queen  and  her  daughter  were  invited  to  the 
marriage  of  the  dauphin's  third  son,  the  duke  de  Berri,  with  mademoi- 
selle d'Orleans,  but  they  were  both  at  that  time  so  depressed  in  spirit* 
by  the  sufierings  of  their  faithful  friends  at  St  Germains,  and  the  failure 
of  all  present  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  that  they 
were  reluctant  to  sadden  the  nuptial  rite  by  their  appearance.  The  king 
of  France,  knowing  how  unhappy  they  were,  excused  them  from  assist- 
ing at  the  ceremonial ;  but  the  court  ladies  were  ordered  to  be  in  grand 
costume  for  their  state  visit  of  congratulation  at  Marli,  the  following 
evening.  When  they  arrived,  the  princes  and  princesses,  and  great 
nobles,  were  disposed  at  di^rent  card-tables,  and,  according  to  the  eti- 
quette of  that  time,  the  queen  and  princess  made  their  visits  of  congra- 
tulation at  each  of  them.  They  then  returned  to  their  calm  abode  at 
Chaillot,  without  participation  in  the  diversions  of  the  court' 

The  chevalier  de  St.  George  returned  from  the  army  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  ill  and  out  of  spirits.  He  came  to  see  his  mother  and  sister 
at  Chaillot,  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  welcomed ;  all  three  assisted  at 
the  commemorative  service  of  their  church,  on  the  1 6th  of  September, 
the  anniversary  of  James  II.'s  death.  The  next  day  the  chevalier  es- 
corted his  sister,  the  princess  Louisa,  back  to  St.  Germains ;  but  Mary 
Beatrice,  who  always  passed  several  days  at  that  mournful  season  in 
lasting,  prayer,  and  absolute  retirement,  remained  at  the  convent  for  that 
purpose ;  she  was  also  suffering  from  indisposition,  it  appears,  from  an 
observation  in  the  following  a^tionate  little  billet,  which  the  princess 
Louisa  wrote  to  her  beloved  parent  before  she  went  to  bed : 

"Madame,  —  I  cannot  refVain  from  writing  to  your  majesty  mis  evening,  net 
being  able  to  wait  tilt  to-morrow,  as  the  groom  does  not  go  till  aAer  dinner,  f 
am  here  only  in  person,  for  my  heart  and  soul  are  still  at  Chaillot  at  your  feet, 
^Do  happy  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  your  majesty  has  thought  one  moiT.eut 
tliis  evening  on  your  poor  daughter,  who  can  think  of  nothing  but  yon.     We 

■  Diary  of  Chaillot.    MSS.  in  the  Hotel  de  SouUise,  Paris. 
'Memoiies  de  St  Simon,  vol.  viii.,  p.  366. 
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arnred  ber2  just  as  it  was  sirikiog  lunfl.  The  king,  thauk  God!  is  very  little 
fai!gnecl.  and  has  eaten  a  good  supper.  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  pardoi> 
this  sad  scrawl,  but  having  only  just  arrived,  my  writing-table  is  in  great  disor- 
der.  I  hope  this  will  find  your  majesty  much  better  than  we  left  you,  after  t 
good  night's  rest. 

**  I  am.  with  mor«  respect  than  ever,  your  majesty's  most  httmble  and  obe^eni 
daughter  and  servant,  JLouub  Mabis. 

"At  St  Getmains,  this  17tJi  Sept,  in  the  evening."  * 

Most  precious,  of  course,  must  this  unaflected  tribute  of  filial  derotioii 
have  been  to  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  faded  ink  and  half 
obliterated  characters  of  the  crumpled  and  almost  illegibly-scribbled  let- 
ter, which  was  too  soon  to  become  a  relic  o{  the  young  warm-hearted 
writer,  testify  how  often  it  has  been  bathed  in  a  mother^s  (ears. 

Mary  Beatrice  made  her  daugliler  rery  happy,  by  writing  to  her  by 
her  son's  physician.  Dr.  Wood ;  and  her  royal  highness  responds,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  devoted  lover,  in  the  following  pleasant  letter : — 

"  Madam, — Mr.  Wood  gave  me  yesterday  the  letter  your  majesty  has  done  mp 
the  honour  of  writing  to  me.  I  received  it  with  inexpressible  joy;  for  nothing 
can  equal  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  hearing  from  you,  when  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  absent  iVom  you.  I  am  delighted  that  you  are  improved  in  health,  and  I 
hope  you  will  be  suffieiently  recovered  to-morrow  to  undertake  the  journey  widt 
safety.  I  cannot  tell  yon  bow  impatienft  I  am  to  kiss  your  naigesty's  band,  aui 
to  *^ell  you,  by  word  of  mouth,  that  I  can  see  nothing,  nor  attend  to  anythiog; 
when  I  am  away  ijom  you.  The  Last  few  days  I  have  passed  here  have  been 
weary,  for  1  care  for  nothing,  without  you. 

"  Yesterday  and  to-day  have  seemed  to  me  like  two  ages.  Yesterday  I  bad 
not  even  the  king,  my  brother,  for  you  know  he  was  the  whole  day  at  Versailles. 
I  could  do  nothing  but  pace  up  and  down  the  bakx>ny,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
•oly  went  to  the  rtcoU€t$.'* 

Meaning  that  she  attended  one  of  the  short  services  in  the  Franciscan 
convent  Her  royal  highness,  however,  goes  on  to  confess  to  her  absent 
mamma,  that  she  provided  herself  with  better  amusement  in  the  sequel ; 
for  she  says — 

**  In  the  evening,  finding  a  good  many  of  the  young  people  had  assembled 
themselves  together  below,  I  sent  in  quest  of  a  violin,  and  we  danced  country 
dances  t»ll  the  king  returned,  which  was  not  till  supper-time.  I  could  write  till 
to-morro'iv  without  being  able  to  express  half  the  veneration  and  respect  that  1 
owe  to  your  majesty,  and,  if  I  might  presume  to  add,  the  tenderness  I  cherish 
Ibr  you,  S  you  will  permit  that  te^m  to  the  daughter  of  the  best  of  modi'^rs,  and 
who  will  venture  to  add,  that  hex  inclination-— even  more  than  her  duty— >ooib- 
pels  her  to  respect  and  honour  your  majesty  more  than  it  i»  possible  e.thex  |o 
imagine  or  express,  and  which  her  heart  alone  can  feel.''* 

Mary  Beatrice  returned  to  St  Germains  towards  the  end  of  September, 
«nd  spent  the  winter  there  with  her  children.  She  and  her  son  held  their 
separate  little  courts  under  the  same  roof:  he  as  king,  and  she  as  queen- 
mother  of  England,  with  all  the  ceremonials  of  royalty.  Their  poverliy 
would  have  exposed  them  to  the  sarcasms  of  the  French  courtiers  bikI 
wits,  if  compassion  for  their  misfortunes,  and  admiration  for  the  dignity 

'Chaillot  MSS.,  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 

•  Prom  the  original  French  Autograph  Letter,  preserved  among  the  Chaillot 
Ccllec'Jon,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Paris. 
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with  which  the  fiillen  queen  had  supported  all  her  trials,  had  not  invested 
her  with  a  romantie  interest  in  the  eyes  of  a  chiralric  nation*  From  the 
monarch  on  the  tlirone  to  the  humblest  of  his  subjects,  all  regarded  her 
as  an  object  of  reverential  sympathy. 

On  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  in  April  171 1,  Lonis  XiV.  sent  his  grand 
chamberiain  the  due  de  Bouillon,  to  anno«nce  his  loss  to  Mary  Beatrice 
and  her  son ;  this  was  done  with  the  same  ceremony,  aft  if  they  had 
been  in  reali^,  what  he  thought  it  proper  to  style  them,  the  king  and 
queen-mother  of  Great  Britain.  Mary  Beatrice  [Mud  Louis  a  private  visit 
of  s}rmpathy  at  Marli,  the  day  hia  son  was  interred.  Her  daughter,  the 
princess  Louisa,  accompanied  her,  but  it  was  observed  that  her  mi^esty 
led  her  in  the  coach,  for  the  dauphin  had  died  of  the  emalUpox,  and  she 
feared  to  expose  her  darling  to  the  risk  of  the  infection,  by  allowing  her 
to  enter  the  palaca  She  excused  the  absence  of  her  son  for  the  same 
reason.  State  visits  oi  condolence  were  afterwards  paid  by  her  and  her 
eon  in  due  iom  to  every  member  of  the  royal  family.  These  were  re- 
turned, on  the  21st  of  ^ril,  by  the  French  princes  and  princesser  in  a 
body,  greatly  resembling  a  funeral  processkxn,  for  the  kdies  wore 
mourning  hoods,  and  the  gentlemen  nrafiling  cloaks.  Their  first  visit 
was  paid  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  where  the  respect  demanded  by 
him  as  titular  king  of  England,  forbade  the  mourners  to  be  seated ;  there* 
fore,  after  a  few  solemn  compliments  had  been  exchanged,  they  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  chamber  of  queen  Maiy  Beatrice,  who  was, 
with  ail  her  ladies,  in  deep  mourning,  to  receive  them.  Six  feuteuils 
were  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  privileged — namely,  herself^ 
her  son,  the  new  dauphin  and  dauphiness,  and  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Berri — the  latter,  as  the  wife  of  a  grandson  of  France,  took  precedence 
of  her  parents,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Orieans,  who  were  only  allowed 
folding  chairs.* 

When  the  party  were  seated,  Mary  Beatrice  apologized  for  not  being, 
herself,  tn  mante — that  is  to  say,  dressed  in  a  moorning  hood  to  receive 
them,  but  this,  as  she  always  wore  the  veil  and  garb  of  a  widow,  was 
incompatible  witii  her  own  costume,  in  which  she  could  not  make  any 
alteration,  even  out  of  respect  to  the  late  daophin.  When  this  was  re- 
peated to  Louis  XIV.,  he  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
excuse  made  by  the  widowed  queen,  and  kindly  said,  ^  he  would  not 
have  wished  her  to  do  violence  to  her  feelings  by  altering  her  costume, 
to  assume  a  mourning  hood,  even  if  it  had  been  for  himself  instead  of 
his  son,  the  dauphin.''  * 

After  the  princes  and  prineesses  had  conversed  with  Mary  Beatrice  a 
few  minutes,  they  all  rose,  and  signi^ed  their  wish  ^^  of  returning  the 
visits  of  her  royal  highness,  the  princess  of  England,"  as  the  youngest 
daughter  of  James  U.  was  always  styled  in  France,  but  the  queen  pre* 
vented  them,  by  sending  for  her.  She  was  satisfied  that  they  were  pie- 
pared  to  pay  her  daughter  that  punctilious  mark  of  respect.  The 
princess  had  absented  herself  because  it  was  proper  that  her  visits  oi 
aondolence  sho«kl   be  separately  acknowledged,  and   also  beeaust* 

'  St  Simon.  ■  lb- a. 
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etiquette  forbade  her  to  sit  in  her  mother's  presence  on  this  occasion, 
and  if  she  stood  the  French  princesses  must  also ;  for,  as  a  king's  daughter, 
she  took  precedence  of  them  all. 

A  protestant  consort,  a  crowned  head,  withal,  and  one  who  possessed 
this  powerful  recommendation  to  her  favour,  that  he  had  expressed  a 
romantic  inclination  to  espouse  her  brother's  cause,  was  about  this  time 
proposed  for  the  princess  Lduisa ;  no  other  than  that  erratic  northern 
luminary,  Charles  XII.  <^  Sweden.'  The  maternal  tenderness  of  Mary 
Beatrice,  in  all  probability,  revolted  from  sacrificing  her  lovely  ^nd  ac- 
complished daughter  to  so  formidable  a  spouse. 

^  In  the  summer  of  171 1,  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  made  an  incognito 
tour  through  many  of  the  provinces  of  France ;  and  Mary  Beatrice,  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  keeping  up  her  melancholy  imitation  of  queenly 
state  at  St.  Germains  in  his  absence,  withdrew  with  the  princess  her 
daughter  to  her  fevourite  retreat  at  Chaillot.  It  was  within  the  walls  of 
that  convent,  alone,  that  the  hapless  widow  of  James  II.  enjoyed  a  tem- 
porary repose  from  the  cares  and  quarrels  that  harassed  her  in  her 
exiled  court — a  court  made  up  of  persons  of  ruined  fortunes,  with 
breaking  hearts  aud  tempers  soured  by  disappointment,  who,  instead  of 
being  united  in  that  powerful  bond  of  friendship,  which  a  fellowship  in 
suffering  for  the  same  cause  should  have  knit,  were  engaged  in  constant 
altercations  and  struggles  for  pre-eminence.  Who  can  wonder  that  the 
(alien  queen  preferred  the  peaceful  cell  of  a  recluse  from  the  worid  and 
its  turmoils,  to  the  empty  paiade  of  royalty,  which  she  was  condemned 
to  support  in  her  borrowed  palace  at  St.  Germains,  where  every  chamber 
had  its  separate  intrigues,  and  whenever  she  went  abroad  for  air  and 
exercise,  or,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  service  of  her  church,  she 
was  beset  with  the  importunities  of  starving  petitioners,  who,  with  cries 
and  moving  words,  or  the  more  touching  appeal  of  pale  cheeks  and 
tearful  eyes,  besought  her  for  that  relief  which  she  had  no  means  of 
bestowing  ?  Even  her  youthful  daughter,  who  by  nature  was  inclined 
to  enjoy  the  amusements  of  the  couit,  ami  the  sylvan  pastimes  of  the 
forest,  or  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Seine,  witli  lier  beloved  companions, 
and  to  look  on  Chaillot  as  a  very  lugubrious  place,  now  regarded  it  as 
a  refuge  from  the  varied  miseries  with  which  she  saw  her  royal  mother 
oppressed  at  St.  Germains.  They  arrived  at  the  convent  on  the  20th  of 
July,  and  were  received  by  the  abbess  and  the  nuns  with  the  usual 
marks  of  respect.  The  following  day  the  queen  had  the  satisfaction  of 
reading  a  letter  written  by  the  bishop  of  Strasburg  to  the  abbe  Roguette, 
full  of  commendations  of  her  son,  whom  he  had  seen  during  his  travels. 
Mary  Beatrice  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  tenour  of  this  letter,  and 
the  quaint  simplicity  of  the  style,  that  she  requested  it  might  be  put  in 
the  drawer  of  the  archives  of  James  II.,  to  be  kept  with  other  contem- 
porary records,  which  she  carefully  preserved  of  her  royal  consort  and 
their  son.  The  next  day  she  received  a  letter  from  the  chevalier  him- 
self, giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  objects  he  had 
noticed  during  his  travels.    Among  other  things,  he  mentioned  ^  having 

'  Stui*rt  Papers. 
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visited  the  hospital  and  the  silk  factories  of  Lyons ;  in  the  latter,  he  had 
been  struck  with  surprise,  at  seeing  2000  reels  worked  by  one  wheel." ' 
An  observation  from  which  we  learn  that  France  was  much  in  advance 
of  England,  in  machinery,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  that 
looms,  worked  by  water  instead  of  hands,  performed,  on  a  small  scale, 
at  Lyons,  some  of  the  wonders  which  we  see  achieved  by  the  power  of 
steam  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow  in  the  present  age.  Like  all  the 
royal  Stuarts,  the  son  of  James  U,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  arts  oi 
peaceful  life,  and  the  progress  of  domestic  civilization.  His  letters  to 
his  mother,  during  this  tour,  abounded  with  remarks  on  these  subjects. 
Mary  Beatrice  expressed  great  satisfaction  to  tier  friends  at  Chaillot,  at 
the  good  sense  which  led  him  to  acquaint  himself  with  matters  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  his  people,  in  case  it  should  be  the  will  of 
God  to  call  him  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  nuns  were  much  more 
charmed  at  the  prince  telling  his  royal  mother,  ^  that  he  had  been  desi- 
rous of  purchasing  for  the  princess,  his  sister,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  silks  made  at  Lyons,  for  a  petticoat,  but  they  had  not 
shown  him  any  that  he  thought  good  enough  for  her  use ;  he  had,  how- 
ever, wisely  summoned  female  taste  to  his  aid,  by  begging  Madame 
L'Intendante  to  undertake  the  choice  for  him,  and  she  had  written  to 
him,  ^  that  she  believed  that  she  had  succeeded  better  than  his  majesty, 
so  he  hoped  his  sister  would  have  a  petticoat  of  the  most  rich  and 
splendid  brocade  that  could  be  procured,  to  wear  in  the  winter,  when 
she  left  off  her  mourning."  ^  The  genuine  affection  for  his  sister,  which 
is  indicated  by  this  little  trait,  may  well  atone  for  its  simplicity.  Mary 
Beatrice,  having  no  allowance  of  any  kind  for  her  daughter,  was  pre- 
cluded by  her  poverty  from  indulging  her  maternal  pride,  by  decking 
her  in  rich  array.  The  chevalier  de  St  George,  who  had  enough  of 
the  Frenchman  in  him  to  attach  some  importance  to  the  subject  of 
dress,  was  perhaps  aware  of  deficiencies  in  the  wardrobe  of  his  hit 
sister^  when  he  took  so  much  pains  to  procure  for  her  a  dress,  calculated 
to  give  her,  on  her  re-appearance  at  the  French  court,  the  eclat  of  a 
splendid  toilette  to  seloff  her  natural  charms. 

The  pure,  unselfish  affection  which  united  the  disinherited  son  and 
daughter  of  James  II.  and  his  queen,  in  exile  and  poverty,  affords  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  political  jealousies  and  angry  passions  which 
inflamed  the  hearts  of  their  triumphant  sisters,  Mary  and  Anne,  against 
each  other,  when  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  their  father  from  his 
throne  and  supplanting  their  brother  in  the  regal  succession.  Mary 
Beatrice  always  trembled  lest  her  daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  should 
be  induced  to  listen  to  the  flattering  insinuations  of  persons  in  her  court, 
who  scrupled  not  to  say  that  nature  had  fitted  her  better  for  a  throne 
than  her  brother.  The  duke  of  Perth,  when  governor  to  the  prince, 
always  intreated  him  to  imitate  the  gracious  and  popular  manners  of  his 
sister,  telling  him  ^  that  he  ought  to  make  it  his  study  to  acquire  thai 
which  was  with  her  free  and  spontaneous."  3 

*  MS.  Memonals  of  Maiy  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royamne  de  Fxanoe. 
•IbkL  •Ibid. 
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'I'he  princess  received  a  very  amusing  letter  from  her  brother,  on  tb^ 
3d  of  August,  informing  her  that  he  had  been  to  Valence,  and  after 
wards  paid  an  incognito  visit  to  the  army  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  in  Dauphiny.  The  queen  permitted  her  daughter  to 
gratify  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  by  reading  this  letter  aloud  to  them  at 
the  evening  recreation,  at  which  they  were  delighted  ;  the  fond  mother 
herself,  although  she  had  read  it  pretioiisly,  could  not  refrain  from  com* 
mending  the  witty  and  agreeable  style  in  which  it  was  written.  She 
told  the  nuns  "  that  her  son  Would  certainly  render  himself  greatly  loved 
and  esteemed,  wherever  he  Went,"  adding,  ^  that  she  had  been  surprised 
at  what  he  had  written  to  lord  Middleton,  about  two  deserters  from  the 
regiment  of  Berwick,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy's  army,  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  general  Rabn,  a  German,  who  commanded 
the  army  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Whten  they  arrived,  general  Raon  was 
with  the  bailey  of  a  ^r^nch  village,  who  had  come  to  treat  about  a  con^ 
tribution ;  beihg  informed  of  the  cirenmstance,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  before  him,  but,  instead  of  giving  them  the  flattering  reception 
they,  doubtless,  anticipated,  and  asking  fbr  intelligence  of  their  camp, 
he  said  to  them  very  sternly,  ^'  Ton  are  very  base  to  desert  your  army, 
tod  what  renders  your  conduct  still  more  infamous,  is  your  doing  so  at 
the  time  the  king  of  England,  your  master,  is  there."'  "1  was  sur- 
prised," continued  the  queen,  ^  Vo  leam  that  a  German  had  so  much 
politeness  as  to  venture  to  give  my  son  the  name  of  king."  "  It  seenw, 
madam^"  replied  the  nuns,  ^^  as  if  he  had  a  secret  t)res^ntiMent  that  the 
time  decreed  by  Providence  is  approaching  for  a  happy  revolution. 
The  boldness  of  Mr.  Dundas  makes  us  think  so,  for  otherwise,  accord-* 
hig  to  the  justice,  6t  rather,  we  ought  to  say,  the  injustice  of  England, 
he  would  have  been  punished  for  his  speech."  **  No,"  replied  the  queen, 
^  they  cannot  do  him  any  harm^  and  his  speech  has  been  printed  in 
England,  and  dispersed  throughout  Scotland,  Ahd  Everywhere  else."' 

It  is  amusing  to  find  the  cloistered  sisters  df  Chaillot  talking  of  the 
speech  of  an  Ekiinburgh  advocate,  but  not  surprising,  since  the  widowed 
queen  of  James  II.,  who  still  continued  to  be  the  central  point  to  which 
iJA  Xbt  Jacobite  correspondence  tended,  held  het^  privy  councils  at  this 
time  within  their  grate,  ahd  constantly  discussed  with  her  ladies,  before 
the  favourite  members  of  the  community  who  had  the  honour  of  wait-^ 
ing  on  her,  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  hopes  or  fears  which  agitated 
her,  for  th^  cause  of  her  son.  If  one  of  the  state  ministers  of  France 
visited  Mary  Beatrice,  and  made  any  particular  communication  to  her, 
and  she  prudently  kept  silence  on  the  subject,  its  nature  was  divined  by 
her  looks,  or  the  eflect  it  produced  on  her  spirits,  and  in  due  time  the 
mystery  unravelled  itself.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  of  Arniston,  there  was  no  necessity  for  secrecy,  for  the  sturdy 
Scot  had  fearlessly  perilled  1^  and  limb,  to  give  publilsity  to  his  treason-* 
Me  afl^tfon  for  the  representative  of  the  exiled  hbase  of  Stuart,  and 
his  audacity  was  regarded  as  a  favourable  indication  of  public  feelin^f 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Boyaume  de  Ftaoce. 
•MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Fraace. 
8ae  also.  Macpherson's  History  of  England,  and  Lockhart  Papers. 
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lowards  the  cause  of  Uiat  unfortanate  prince.  IVlary  Beatrice  had  senl 
some  silver  medals  of  her  son  to  several  of  her  old  friends  in  England 
AiBOQg  the  rest,  to  that  errant  Jficobite  lady,  the  duchess  of  Gordon , 
these  medals  bore  the  profile  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  a 
superscription,  endowing  him  with  the  title  of  James  III.,  king  of  Great 
Pritain,  Ireland,  and  Ffancef  On  the  reverse  was  the  map  of  the  Brir 
tannic  empire,  with  a  legend,  implying  th^t  these  dominions  would  be 
restored  to  him,  as  their  rightful  king. 

The  duchess  of  Gordon,  to  try  how  the  lawyers  of  Scotland  stood 
nfkciei]  towards  a  counter-revolution,  sent  o^e  of  these  medals  as  a 
present  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates.  It  was  received  by 
that  learned  body  with  enthusiasm,  and  Robert  Dundas,  of  Arniston, 
being  deputed  to  convey  their  acknowledgments  to  her  grace,  told  her^ 
^  that  the  fi^culty  of  advocates  thanked  Her  lor  presenting  them  with 
the  medal  of  their  spvereign  lord  the  king,  and  hoped  her  grace  would 
foon  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  them  a  miegal  to  commemorate 
the  restoration  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  and  the  finishing  of  rebel* 
lion,  iisurpa^ioq,  treason,  and  whiggery.^'^ 

Such  was  the  weakness  of  queen  Anne's  rogoal  power  in  Scotland  at 
that  time,  that  no.  notice  was  taken  of  this  seditious  declaration  till  the 
Hanoverifin  envoy  complained  of  it  to  the  queen.  In  consequence  of 
his  representation,  orders  were  given  to  sir  David  Dalrymple,  the  lord* 
advocate,  to  proceed  against  Dundas ;  but  the  prosecution  was  presently 
dropped,  and  Dundas  not  only  printed  bis  speech,  but  defended  it,  in  a 
still  more  treasonable  pamphlet,  which,  in  due  time,  found  its  way,  not 
only  to  St.  Germains,  but  to  the  convent  of  Ghaillot,  and  was  highly 
relished  by  the  nuns. 

Once,  when  the  prospects  of  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  to 
the  throne  of  Britain  were  discussed,  the  piincess  Louisa  said,  ^^  For  my 
part,  I  am  best  pleased  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  future.^'  ^^  It  is 
pne  of  the  greatest  D»ercies  of  God,  that  it  is  hidden  from  our  sight,'* 
observed  the  queen.  ^^  When  I  first  passed  over  to  France,  if  any  one 
had  told  me  I  should  have  to  remain  there  two  years,  I  should  have 
been  in  despair;  and  I  have  now  been  here  upwards  of  two-and-twenty 
— God,  who  is  the  ruler  of  our  destinies,  having  so  decreed."  ' 

^  It  seems  to  me,  madam,''  said  the  princess,  ^^  that  persons  who,  like 
myself,  have  beeq  born  in  adversity,  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  those  who 
bave  sneered  a  reverse ;  never  having  tasted  good  fortune,  they  are  not 
to  sensible  of  their  calamities ;  besides,  they  always  have  hope  to  en* 
courage  them.  Were  it  not,"  continued  she,  ^  for  that,  it  would  be 
very  melancholy  to  pass  the  fair  season  of  youth  in  a  life  so  full  of 
ndness." 

Sister  Catharine  Angelique  told  her  royal  highness,  that  her  grand- 
mother, queen  Henrietui  Maria,  was  accustomed  to  tlmnk  God  that  he 
iiad  made  her  a  queen,  and  an  unfortunate  queen.  ^^Thus,  madam,'* 
continued  the  old  religieuse,  ^^  it  is,  in  reality,  a  great  blessing  that  your 

^  Macphetaon'B  ff^nto^y  of  £nglaiid. 
VMS.  Diary  of  a  Nun  pf  ChaiUpt. 
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ro3ral  highness  has  not  found  yourself  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures and  distinctions  pertaining  to  your  rank  and  age." 

^  Truly,''  said  the  queen,  turning  to  her  daughter,  "  I  regard  it  in  the 
same  light,  and  have  often  been  thankful,  both  on  your  account  and 
that  of  my  son,  that  you  are,  at  present,  eren  as  you  are.  The  incli- 
nation you  both  have  for  pleasure  might  otherwise  have  carried  yon 
beyond  due  bounds."*  Such  were  the  lessons  of  Christian  philosophy 
with  which  the  royal  mother  endeavoured  to  reconcile  her  children  to 
the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  which  had  placed  them  in  a 
situation  so  humiliating  to  their  pride,  and  that  ambition  which  is  gen- 
erally a  propensity  inseparable  from  royal  blood. 

Catharine  Angelique  told  the  queen  and  princess,  "  that  their  royal 
foundress,"  as  she  called  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  '*>  in  the  midst  of  her 
misfortunes,  was  glad  to  be  a  queen,  and  that  she  would  sometimes  say, 
^  It  is  always  a  fine  title,  and  I  should  not  like  to  relinquish  it'  " 

"  For  my  part,"  observed  Mary  Beatrice,  "  1  can  truly  say,  that  I 
never  found  any  happiness  in  that  envied  title.  I  never  wished  to  be 
queen  of  England  :  for  1  loved  king  Charles  very  sincerely,  and  was  so 
greatly  afflicted  at  his  death,  that  I  dared  not  show  how  much  1  grieved 
for  his  loss,  lest  I  should  have  been  accused  of  grimace."' 

It  was  during  one  of  those  conversations  that  the  name  of  the  late 
queen  dowager,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  being  brought  up,  the  princess 
Louisa  asked  her  mother,  if  there  were  any  grounds  for  the  reported 
partiality  of  that  queen  for  the  earl  of  Feversham ?  "No !"  replied 
Mary  Beatrice ;  "  not  the  slightest."  "  It  is  very  strange,"  observed  the 
princess,  thoughtfully,  "  how  such  invidious  rumours  get  into  circu- 
lation ;  but,"  continued  she,  "  the  prudence  of  your  majesty's  conduct 
has  been  such  as  to  defy  scandal  itself,  which  has  never  dai^  to  attack 
your  name."  ^  You  are  too  young  to  know  anything  about  such  mat- 
ters, my  child,"  replied  the  queen,  gravely.  *' Pardon  me,  madam," 
rejoined  the  princess,  "these  things  are  always  known  :  for,  as  one  of 
the  ancient  poets  has  said  of  princes, '  Their  faults  write  themselves  in 
the  public  records  of  their  times.'  "' 

Mary  Beatrice  enjoyed  unwonted  repose  of  mind  and  b6dy  at  this 
season.  She  had  cast  all  her  cares  on  a  higher  power,  and  passed  her 
time  quietly  in  the  cloister,  in  the  society  of  her  loVely  and  beloved 
daughter,  in  whose  tender  affection  she  tasted  as  much  happiness  as  her 
widowed  heart  was  capable  of  experiencing.  The  lively  letters  of  her 
son,  who  was  an  excellent  correspondent,  cheered  the  royal  recluse, 
and  furnished  conversation  for  the  evening  hours  of  recreation,  when 
the  nuns  were  permitted  to  relax  their  thoughts  from  devotional  sub- 
jects, and  join  in  conversation,  or  listen  to  that  of  their  illustrious  in- 
mates. It  was  then  that  Mary  Beatrice  would  occasionally  relieve  her 
overburthened  mind,  by  talking  of  the  events  of  her  past  life ;  and 
deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  only  disjointed  fragments  remain  of  the 
diary  kept  by  the  nun  who  employed  herself  in  recording  the  remini0« 
cences  of  the  fallen  queen. 

» MS.  Diary  of  a  Nun  of  Chaillot.  *  Ibid.  » Ibid. 
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Occasioiially  the  holy  sister  enters  into  particulars  more  minute  than 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  such  as  the  days  on  which  her  majesty 
look  medicine^  and  very  often  the  drugs  of  which  it  was  compounded 
are  enumerated.  Successive  doses  of  quinquinna,  with  white  powder 
of  whalebone,  and  the  waters  of  Sl  Remi,  appear  to  have  been,  a  standing 
prescription  with  her.  By  the  skill  of  her  French  surgeon,  Beaulieu, 
the  progress  of  the  cancer  had  been  arrested  so  completely,  that  it  was 
regarded  at  this  period  as  almost  cured ;  whether  this  were  attributable 
to  her  perseverance  in  the  above  prescription,  or  to  the  diversion  caused 
in  her  favour  by  a  painful  abscess,  which  fixed  on  one  of  her  fingers  at 
this  time,  may  be  a  question,  perhaps,  among  persons  skilled  in  the 
healing  art  Mary  Beatrice  sufiered  severely  with  her  finger,  and  her 
Bufilerings  were  aggravated  by  the  tedious  proceedings  of  Beaulieu,  who 
had  become  paralytic  in  her  service,  and  though  his  right  hand  had  lost 
its  cunning,  was  so  tenacious  of  his  ofiice,  that  he  would  not  sufiler  any 
one  to  touch  his  royal  mistress  but  himself.  Her  ladies,  and  even  the 
nuns,  were  annoyed  at  seeing  his  inefilectual  attempts  at  performing  ope- 
rations with  a  trembling  uncertain  hand,  and  said'  he  ought  not  to  be 
allowed-  to  put  the  queen  to  so  much  unnecessary  pain ;  but  Mary 
Beatrice,  who  valued  the  infirm  old  man  for  his  feithful  services  in  past 
years,  bore  everything  with  unruffled  patience.'  It  was  a  principle  of 
conscience  with  her,  never  to  wound  the  feelings  of  those  about  her,  if 
•he  could  avoid  it.  She  was  very  careful  not  to  distinguish  one  of  hei 
ladies  more  than  another,  by  any  particular  mark  of  attention,  for  all  were 
^thfully  attached  to  her.  How  much  milder  her  temper  was  consi* 
dered  by  persons  of  low  degree  than  that  of  one  of  her  ladies,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  whimsical  incident :  One  day,  at  dinner,  she 
complained  ^  that  the  glass  they  had  brought  her  was  too  large  and 
heavy  for  her  hand,"  and  asked  for  that  out  of  which  she  was  accustonied 
to  drink,  which  she  said  ^  was  both  lighter  and  prettier."  The  young 
domestic  probationer,  who  washed  the  glass  and  china  belonging  to  her 
majesty's  table,  hearing  this,  ran  in  a  great  fright  to  the  ecotuJme^  and 
confessed  that  she  had  had  the  misfortune  to  break  the  queen  of  England's 
drinking  glass.  ^  1  don't  mind  the  queen  knowing  that  it  was  I  who 
did  it,"  said  she ;  ^^  but  I  hope  she  will  not  tell  lady  Strickland."  Mary 
Beatrice  was  much  amused  when  this  was  repeated  to  her,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  simplicity  of  the  poor  girl.'  The  same  damsel,  whose 
name  was  Claire  Antoinette  Constantin,  being  about  to  take  the  veil,  as 
a  humble  sister  of  tliat  convent,  expressed  an  earnest  desire,  the  night 
before  her  profession,  to  make  a  personal  confession  to  the  queen  of 
England,  of  an  injury  she  had  been  the  cause  of  her  sufiering,  for  that 
she  could  not  be  happy  to  enter  upon  her  new  vocation  till  she  had  re- 
ceived her  pardon. 

The  unfortunate  widow  of  James  II.,  having  had  painful  experience 
of  the  deceitfulness  and  ingratitude  of  human  nature,  doubtless,  expecte^t 
to  listen  to  an  acknowledgment  of  treacherous  practices,  with  regard  to 
her  private  papers  or  letters,  that  had  been  productive  of  mischief  to  her 

>  MS.  Diary  of  a  Nun  of  Chaillot.  *  Ibid. 
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interests  and  the  cause  of  her  son,  when  she  consented  to  see  the  peni- 
tent offender,  who,  throwing  herself  at  her  feet,  with  great  solemnity^ 
confessed  a  pecca<1illo  that  inclined  her  majesty  to  smile.  She  spake 
the  girl  kindly ;  and  haying  talked  with  her  about  her  profession,  sent 
her  away  with  a  light  heart  Mary  Beatrice  met  one  of  the  nuns  in  the 
gallery,  presently  after,  to  whom  she  said,  laughing  at  the  same  time, 
^  Do  you  know  that  sister  Clare  Antoinette  has  just  been  asking  my 
pardon  for  causing  me  the  afflicting  loss  of  a  little  silver  cup  and  two 
eofiee  spoons."  ^  It  was  derogatory  to  your  majesty,  for  her  to  say 
that  you  could  feel  any  trouble  for  such  a  loss,"  replied  the  nun,  ^  but 
she  hardly  knew  what  she  said  when  she  found  herself  in  the  presence 
of  royalty."  The  queen  condescended  to  assist  in  the  profession  of  the 
humble  Claire  Antoinette.^ 

The  19th  of  September  being  a  very  rainy  day,  the  queen  did  not  ex- 
pect any  visitors,  and  was  surprised  at  seeing  one  of  the  dauphinest's 
pages  ride  into  the  court,  who  came  to  announce  that  her  royal  highnes* 
intended  to  pay  her  majesty  and  the  princess  of  England  a  visit  after 
dinner.  She  arrived  with  her  retinue  at  four  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
her  sister-in-law.  the  duchess  de  Berri.  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  duchees  of 
Burgundy,  was  then  dauphiness.  The  abbess  received  them  at  the  grate, 
and  the  princess  Louisa  came  to  meet  them  in  the  cloister  leading  to  the 
queen's  suite  of  apartments.  As  soon  as  the  dauphiness  saw  her,  she 
signified  to  her  train-bearer  that  she  did  not  require  him  to  attend  her 
farther ;  and  it  seems  she  disencumber^  herself  of  her  train  at  the  same 
time,  for  our  circumstantial  chronicler  says,  ^^  she  went  to  the  priiiresa 
of  England  en  corpoy^^  which  means  in  her  boddice  and  petticoat,  with- 
out the  royal  mantle  of  state,  which  was  made  so  as  to  be  thrown  off 
or  assumed  at  pleasure.  The  princess  Louisa  conducted  the  royal  guests 
into  the  presence  of  the  queen,  who  being  indisposed  was  on  her  bed. 
She  greeted  the  kind  Adelaide  in  these  words,  ^^  What  has  induced  yoa, 
my  dear  dauphiness,  to  come  and  dig  out  the  poor  old  woman  in  her 
cell  ?"  The  dauphiness,  made  an  affectionate  reply.  ^  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  she  said,"  continues  our  Chaillot  chronicler,  ^  but  the 
queen  told  me  that  she  conversed  with  her  apart  very  tenderly,  while 
the  princess  -entertained  the  duchess  de  Berri."  After  some  time  her 
majesty  told  her  daughter  to  show  the  duchess  de  Berri  the  house,  and 
the  dauphiness  remained  alone  with  her.  When  the  princess  and  the 
duchess  returned,  the  dauphiness  begged  the  queen  to  allow  the  princess 
to  take  a  walk  with  her,  to  which  a  willing  assent  being  given,  they  went 
out  together. 

The  heavy  rain  having  rendered  the  gardens  unfit  for  the  promenada, 
the  royal  friends  returned  into  the  house,  and  the  princess  took  the 
dauphiness  to  see  the  work,  with  which  she  seemed  much  pleased  ;  they 
afterwards  rejoined  Mary  Beatrice  in  her  apartment.  ^^  As  it  was  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  past  fonr  o'clock,"  continues  our  authority.  ^'  Iter 
majesty  did  not  offer  a  collation  to  the  dauphiness,  but  only  iish  and 
hr^,  with  a  flask  of  Muscat."  ^ 

•  Diary  o^  the  Nun  of  Chaillot.     Inedited  MSS.  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Pariii. 
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The  daiiphincss,  the  same  day,  gave  ordere  to  the  dacbess  de  Lauanm 
that  there  skoutd  be  a  party  made  for  the  chase  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogoe, 
OQ  pmpoee  for  the  prtnceee  of  En^nd,  and  a  fuppar  prepared  for  her 
at  the  house  of  the  duchess  at  Passy.  There  were  two  great  obstaclea 
in  the  way  of  the  princess  enjoying  this  pleasure,  which  the  poverty  of 
her  royal  mother,  apparently,  rendered  insurmountable :  she  had  .neither 
a  horse  that  she  could  safely  mounts  nor  a  riding  dress  fit  for  her  to  ap- 
pear in  before  the  gay  and  gallant  court  of  France.  Bitter  mortifica^ 
tions  those  for  a  youthful  beauty,  and  she  the  daughter  of  a  king. 
The  amiable  dauphiness,  however,  who  had  either  been  informed  dt 
tiiese  deficiencies,  or  guessed  the  state  of  her  unfortunate  cousin's  sUid 
and  wardrobe  a[^intments,  sent  one  of  her  equerries  on  the  morning 
of  the  important  day,  with  a  beautiful  well-trained  palfrey,  from  her  own 
stable,  for  the  princess's  use,  together  with  a  splendid  riding  dress.  She 
wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  queen,  ^  entreating  her  to  permit  the 
princess  to  join  the  hunting  party  on  horseback,  for  she  had  sent  one 
of  the  horses  she  had  been  herself  accustomed  to  ride,''  adding,  ^  thai 
she  hoped  her  majesty  would  accuse  the  liberty  she  had  ventured  to 
take  in  presenting,  also,  one  of  her  own  hunting  dresses  to  her  rojal 
highness,  the  princess  of  England,  the  time  being  too  short  to  allow  oi 
having  a  new  one  made  on  purpose." 

The  pride  of  a  vulgar  mind  might  have  been  ofi^ded  at  this  little  cii-« 
cumstance,  but  Mary  Beatrice,  though  her  aatarally  lofly  spirit  had  been 
rendered  more  painfully  sensitive  by  her  great  reverse  of  fortune,  fully 
appreciated  the  afi^tionate  freedom  of  her  royal  kinswoman,  and  wrote 
to  her  with  her  own  hand,  in  reply,  ^  that  it  would  be  very  unkind  to 
refuse  what  was  so  kindly  meant  aad  courteously  oflEered,  that  s)m 
thanked  her  very  sincerely,  and  assured  her  that  she  should  have  much 
joy  in  the  pleasure  that  luid  been  provided  for  her  child.' 

Meantime,  the  equerry  having  brought  the  horse  into  the  garden,  the 
princess  Louisa  mounted  there,  and  took  a  few  turns  to  try  his  paces, 
and  although  she  had  not  been  in  the  saddle  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
she  felt  periectly  self-possessed  and  assured.  The  temptation  of  wend-* 
tng  with  the  royal  beauty  to  the  gay  greenwood,  and  describing  her 
dress  and  deportment  on  Uiat  one  day,  of  princely  disport  with  the  dau? 
phiness  and  the  gallant  court  of  France,  must  be  Desisted,  since  it  is  not 
the  life  of  Louisa  Stuart,  but  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Este  which  at  present 
claims  the  attention  of  the  reader.' 

The  princess  and  her  goveniess,  lady  Middleton,  who  accompanied 
her  to  the  chase,  returned  to  Chaillot  at  a  quarter  af\er  nine  the  same 
evening.  On  the  Tuesday  following,  Mary  Beatrice  considered  it  pix>r 
per  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  king  of  France  at  Versailles,  and  to  thank  the 
dauphiness  for  her  attention  to  her  daughter.  It  cost  her  a  struggle  to 
emei^  from  her  present  quiet  abode,  to  present  herself  at  court  again, 
after  so  long  an  absence.    She  said  several  tinnes,  ^  I  am  getting  sudi  an 
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old  woman,  that  I  feel  embarrassed  myself  oo  such  occasions,  and  skal. 
only  be  a  restraint  on  others.^'  She  took  ber  young  bright  Louisa  witli 
her  to  Versailles,  to  make  all  the  round  of  state  visits  to  the  members 
of  the  royal  family.  Her  majesty  wore  a  black  mantle  and  cap,  but  the 
princess  was  in  full  court  costume;  they  returned  to  the  convent  at 
eight  in  the  evening. 

Mary  Beatrice  wished  to  make  a  round  of  visits  to  the  religious 
houses  of  Paris,  and  especially  to  the  sisters  of  St.  Antoine,  but  as  the 
pestilence  was  raging  in  that  city,  she  was  deterred,  from  the  fear  of  exr 
posing  her  daughter  to  the  infection.  She  had  promised  the  princess  the 
pleasure  of  going  to  the  Italian  comedy  at  this  time,  and  a  day  was 
fixed,  but  the  evening  before,  lady  Middleton  represented  to  the  queea 
that  it  might  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  princess,  as  Paris  was  so 
full  of  bad  air,  on  which  her  majesty  told  her  daughter,  ^^  that  although 
it  gave  her  some  pain  to  deprive  her  of  so  small  a  {Measure,  she  could 
not  allow  her  to  go."  The  princess  had  reckoned  very  much  upon  it, 
but  said  her  majesty's  kindness  quite  consoled  her  for  her  disappoint- 
ment* Never  was  a  mother  more  devotedly  loved  and  honoured  than 
was  Mary  Beatrice  by  her  sweet  daughter,  who  had. now  become  her 
companion  and  friend.  One  day,  when  she  had  allowed  the  princess  to 
go  incognito  to  Paris  with  lady  Middleton,  to  dine  with  madame  Rothes, 
the  married  daughter  of  that  lady,  she  could  not  help  repeating  many 
times  during  dinner,  ^^  It  must  be  owned  that  we  miss  my  daughter  very 
much."  Mary  Beatrice,  notwithstanding  her  fears  of  exposing  that 
precious  one  to  the  danger  of  entering  the  infected  city,  was  persuaded 
to  take  her  with  her  to  the  church  of  the  English  Benedictines,  when 
she  went  to  pay  her  annual  visit  of  sorrowful  remembrance  to  the  re- 
mains of  her  lamented  lord,  king  James,  n^hich  still  remained  unburied 
under  a  sable  canopy,  surmounted  with  the  crown  of  England,  in  the 
aisle  of  St  Jacques,  ^ough  ten  years  had  passed  away  since  his  death. 
To  avoid  attracting  attention  or  the  appearance  of  display,  the  royal 
widow  and  orphan  daughter  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  went  in  a  hired 
coach,  attended  by  only  two  ladies,  the  duchess  of  Perth,  and  the  coun- 
tess of  Middleton,  to  pay  this  mournful  duty,  and  to  o0er  up  their  prayers 
in  the  holy  privacy  of  a  grief  too  deep  to  brook  the  scrutiny  of  public 
curiosity.  On  one  or  two  previous  occasions,  the  coach  of  tlie  exiled 
queen  had  been  recognised,  and  followed  by  crowds  of  persons  of  all 
degrees,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  gaze  on  the  royal  heroine  of  this 
mournful  romance  of  history,  had  gready  distressed  and  agitated  her, 
even  by  the  vehemence  of  their  sympathy — the  French  being  then  not 
only  an  excitable  but  a  venerative  people,  full  of  compassion  for  the 
calamities  of  royalty.  Popular  superstition  had  invested  the  deceased 
king  with  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  attributed  to  his  perishable  mortal 
remains  the  miraculous  power  of  curing  diseases.  His  bier  was  visited 
by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  on  this  occasion  his  fait))ful 
widow  and  daughter,  shrouded   in   their  mourning  cloaks  and  veils, 
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pasaed  mmoiiced  among  the  less  iDteresting  enthusiasts  who  came  to 
ofler  up  their  rows  and  prayers  in  the  aisle  of  Sl  Jacques.  Some  per- 
sons outside  the  church  asked  the  coachman  whom  he  had  dri? en  there. 
The  man,  not  being  at  all  aware  of  the  quality  of  the  party,  replied, 
^  that  he  had  brou^t  two  old  gentlewomen,  one  middle  aged,  and  a 
young  lady." ' 

This  unceremonious  description  beguiled  the  fallen  queen  of  fkigland 
of  a  smile,  perhaps  from  the  very  revc^ion  of  feeling  caused  by  its  con- 
trast to  the  reTerential  and  elaborate  titles  with  which  royal  personages 
are  accustomed  to  hear  themselves  named.  Queen  now  only  by  cour- 
tesy, deprived  of  pomp,  power,  and  royal  attributes,  Mary  Beatrice  had 
gained,  by  her  adversity,  better  things  than  she  bad  lost — patience,  re- 
signation, and  sufficient  philosophy  to  regard  the  distinctions  of  this 
world  and  its  vanities  in  their  true  light;  yet,  like  all  human  creatures, 
she  had  her  imperfections.  That  quaintly  minute  chronicler,  the  nun 
of  Chaillot,  records,  ^  that  she  once  saw  her  royal  friend  visibly  dis^ 
composed  for  a  very  slight  matter,  and  that,  strange  to  say,  caused  by 
an  unwonted  act  of  awkwardness  on  the  part  of  her  daughter,  the  prin« 
cess  Louisa,  who,  in  drawing  the  soup  to  her  at  dinner,  spilt  it  on  the 
table-cloth,  and  all  over  the  queen's  napkin.  Her  majesty's  colour  rose, 
she  looked  angry,  but  said  nothing.  In  the  evening,  slie  said,  ^  she  felt 
so  much  irriuited  at  the  moment,  that  she  had  with  great  difficulty  re- 
strained herself  from  giving  vent  to  her  annoyance  in  words;"  she 
severely  censured  herself,  at  the  same  time,  for  allowing  her  temper  to 
be  ruffled  by  such  a  tride.  Mary  Beatrice  bore  a  serious  trial,  soon 
afler,  with  the  equanimity  of  a  heroine,  and  the  dignity  of  a  queen. 
On  the  day  of  Sl  Ursula,  as  she  was  about  to  enter  the  choir  of  the 
conventual  church,  with  her  daughter,  to  perform  her  devotions,  a  letter 
was  delivered  to  her  from  the  duke  de  Lauzun,  informing  her  that  the 
negotiations  for  a  peace  between  England  and  France  had  commenced, 
which  must  involve  the  repudiafion  of  her  son's  title  and  cause,  by 
Louis  XIV.  Mary  Beatrice  read  the  letter  attentively  through,  without 
betraying  the  slightest  emotion,  then  showed  it  to  her  daughter,  who 
wept  passionately.  The  queen  turned  into  the  aisle  of  St.  Joseph, 
where,  finding  one  of  the  nuns  whom  she  sometimes  employed  as  her 
private  secretary,  she  requested  her  to  write,  in. her  name,  to  the  duke 
de  Lauzun,  ^^  thanking  him  for  the  kind  attention  he  had  shown  in  ap- 
prising her  of  what  she  had  not  before  heard,  and  begging  him  to  give 
her  information  of  any  further  particulars  that  might  come  to  his  know- 
ledge;" she  then  entered  the  church,  and  attended  the  service,  without 
allowing  any  one  to  read  in  her  countenance  any  confirmation  of  the  ill 
new9,  which  the  tearful  eyes  of  the  princess  showed,  that  ominous  letter 
had  communicated.'  An  anxious  interest  was  excited  on  the  subject 
among  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  who  certainly  were  by  no  means  devoid 

•  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  D*Est^,  in  the  Archives  au  Royuume  d< 
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of  the  feminine  attribute  of  curiosity.  At  dinntr,  Mary  Bealrioe  showed 
no  appearance  of  dejection,  and  no  one  ventured  to  ask  a  qaestioa. 
The  next  morning,  at  the  hour  of  relaxation,  seeiagaU  the  nuns  near 
her,  she  said  ^^  she  would  impart  to  them  aometbi^  thai  vfts  in  the 
duke  de  LauzunV  letter — namely,  that  their  king  had  said  Mi  his  leree-— 
^  The  English  have  oflered  me  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  and  the  choice 
of  three  cities  for  the  treaty." '  She  said  no  more,  and  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot  taking  up  the  word,  rejoined— >^  But,  madan^  what  advantage 
will  your  majesty  and  the  king,  your  soo,  find  iB  ibis  peace  ?''  The 
queen,  instead  of  making  a  direct  reply,  said,  ^  Peaoe  is  so  great  a  bless* 
ing,  that  it  ought  to  be  rejoiced  at;  and  we  have  aueh  signal  obligations 
to  France,  tlmt  we  cannol  but  wish  for  eeythiag  that  is  beneficial 
|oit."» 

At  supper,  she  told  the  community  the  names  of  the  plenipotentiariee 
on  both  sides.  She  said,  ^  that  she  had,  as  soon  as  she  was  infioarmed 
of  these  particulars,  written  to  her  son,  to  hasten  his  return,  because  it 
would  be  desirable  for  her  to  see  aod  oonsalt  with  htm,  on  the  stq[M 
proper  to  be  taken  for  supporting  his  interests*"  The  chevalier  de  SL 
George  was  then  at  6enoble,from  whence  he  wrote  a  long  amusing  leU 
ter  to  his  sister,  descriptive  of  the  place  and  its  history,  aoKl  of  the  priiH 
cipal  towns  and  ports  he  had  visited.  The  priocess  read  the  letter 
aloud  to  the  nuns,  in  Uie  presence  of  her  royal  mother,  who,  though 
she  had  read  it  before,  listened  with  lively  interest  to  all  the  details. 

Mary  Beatrice  gave  a  medal  of  her  sen  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot, 
^  which,"  says  the  recording  sister  of  that  community,  ^  will  be  found 
among  our  archives,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
sieur  Dundas,  in  Scotland." 

The  princess  Louisa  had  given  the  duke  de  Lausun  one  of  these 
medals  in  the  summer,  and  he,  in  return,  presented  to  her,  through  one 
of  his  wife's  relations,  sister  Louise  de  POi^ge,  a  nun  in  that  convent,  a 
miniature  of  the  queen  magnificently  set  with  diamonds,  in  a  very  pret^ 
shagreen  box.  The  princess  testified  great  joy  at  this  present,  but  the 
queen  appeared  thoughtful  and  sad ;  at  last  she  said,  ^  1  have  been  seve- 
nd  times  tempted  to  send  it  back.  I  see  I  am  still  very  proud,  for  1  can^ 
not  bear  that  any  one  should  make  presents  to  my  daughter,  when  she 
is  not  able  to  make  a  suitable  return.  It  is  from  the  same  principle  of 
pride,"  continued  her  majesty,  '<  that  I  cannot  consent  to  allow  my  por- 
trait to  be  painted  now.  One  should  not  suffer  oneself  to  be  seen  as  old 
and  ugly  by  those  who  might  remember  what  one  has  been  when  young." 
She  was,  however,  induced  to  allow  the  princess  to  retain  the  gif\  which 
had  been  so  kindly  presented  by  her  old  and  faithful  friend,  de  Lauzun.' 

At  supper,  on  the  3d  of  November,  some  one  told  the  queen,  ^  that 
the  marshal  Tallard  had  facetiously  proposed  to  the  ministers  of  queen 
Anne,  that  the  prince,  whom  they  called  the  Pretender,  should  espouse 
their  queen,  as  the  best  method  of  reconciling  their  difierences."  ^  You 
are  mistaken,"  said  Mary  Beatrice.  ^  It  was  a  priest  who  made  that 
proposal,  aild  I  will  tell  you  what  he  said  at  the  recreation  to-night" 
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All  were  Impatient  to  hear  the  right  ver«i<m  of  the  story,  and  at  the 
time  appointed  Mary  Beatrice  told  them,  with  some  humour,  ^  that  a 
witty  Irish  priest  haring  been  summoned  before  a  beneh  of  magistrates, 
for  not  taking  the  oath  of  ab^ration,  said  to  their  worships,  ^  Would  it 
not  be  best,  in  order  to  end  the^e  disputes,  that  yo^ir  queen  should  marry 
the  Pretender  ?*  To  which  all  present  ^exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  horror, 
*  Why,  he  is  her  brother !'  *  If  so,*  rqoined  the  priest,  *  why  am  I  re- 
quired to  take  an  oath  against  him  ?^ ' 

The  abbess  of  Chaillot  asked  the  queen  in  confidence,  *'  if  the  reports 
about  a  peace  were  eorre<rt^  and  if  so,  whether  anything  for  the  relief 
of  her  majesty  were  likely  to  be  stipulated  in  the  treaty  ?"  Mary  Bea- 
trice replied,  ^^  that  the  peace  was  certain  to  take  place,  and  that  she  had 
some  prospect  of  receiving  her  dower,  but  it  must  be  kept  a  profound 
secret,  because  of  the  Irish,  who  would  all  be  about  her.'**  Her  great 
anxiety  Was  to  pay  her  debts,  of  which  by  far  the  largest  was  what  she 
owed  to  the  contreht  of  Chaillot ;  it  gave  her  much  pain,  she  said,  that 
she  had  not  been  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  annual  rent  ^-namely,  3000 
livres,  for  the  apartments  she  hired  there,  the  arrears  of  which  now 
amounted  to  a  very  large  sum.  The  abbess  took  the  opportunity  of 
reminding  her  indigent  royal  tenant  of  the  state  of  outstanding  accounts 
between  her  majesty  and  that  house.  She  said,  ^  that  in  addition  to  the 
18,000  livres,  her  mrajesty  had  had  the  goodness  to  pay  them,  she  had 
given  them  a  promissory  note  for  42,000  more,  for  the  last  fourteen 
years.  Mary  Beatrice  was  so  bewildered  at  the  formidable  sound,  in 
French  figures,  of  a  sum,  which  did  not  amount  to  two  thousand  pounds 
of  English  money,  that  she  could  not  remember  having  given  such  an 
engagement,  and  begged  the  abbess  to  let  her  see  it  The  abbess  pro- 
duced the  paper  out  of  the  strong  box,  and  her  majesty,  presently  recol- 
lecting herself,  freely  acknowle^d  and  confirmed  it.  The  abbess  in 
the  evening  called  a  Council  of  the  elders  of  the  community  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  agreed  that  they  otight  to  thank  her  majesty  for  what  she '. 
had  done.  The  verv  politeness  of  her  creditors  was  painful  to  the 
sensitive  feelings  of  me  unfortunate  queen.  She  interrupted  them  with 
great  emotion,  by  saying, "  that  one  of  the  greatest  mortifications  of  liei 
nfe,  was  to  have  seen  how  many  years  she  had  been  lodging  with  them 
for  nothing,  and  that  they  must  attribute  it  to  the  unhappy  state  of  her 
a&irs,  and  to  the  extremity  of  that  necessity  which  has  no  law.**^ 
Among  all  the  sad  records  of  the  calamities  of  royalty,  there  are  few 
pictures  more  heart-rending  than  that  of  the  widow  of  a  king  of  Great 
Britain  reduced  to  the  humiliadon  of  making  such  an  avowal.  The 
money  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  payment  of  her  rent  at 
Chaillot  had  been  extorted  from  her  compassion,  by  the  miseries  of  th^ 
starving  thousands  by  whom  she  was  daily  importuned  for  bread,  when 
at  St.  Germains.  As  long  as  the  royal  widow  had  a  livre  in  her  purse, 
she  could  not  resist  the  agonizing  petitions  of  these  unfortunates ;  and 
when  all  was  gone,  she  ned  to  Chaillot,  litemlly  for  refuge.    She  told 
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the  community, "  that  they  might  reckon  on  her  good  officet  whenerer 
they  thought  it  might  be  in  her  power  to  be  of  serrioe  to  them," 

One  of  the  nuns  who  waited  on  Mary  Beatrice  took  the  liberty  of 
approaching  her  when  they  were  alone,  and  endearoured  to  sooihe  her 
wounded  spirit,  by  assuring  her,  ^^  that  the  abbess  and  sisters  could 
never  sufficiently  acknowledge  her  goodness  and  her  charity  to  their 
house ;  and  that  the  whole  community  were  truly  gmteful  for  the  bless- 
ing of  having  her  among  them,  for  her  example  had  inspired  them  with 
a  new  ^al  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  religion."  Adding, 
^  that  it  gave  their  community  great  pain,  when  the  poverty  of  their 
house  compelled  them  to  mention  anything  that  was  due  to  them ;  but 
they  should  all  be  most  willing  to  wait  her  majesty^  convenience.'' 
Mary  Beatrice  talked  of  changing  her  apartments  for  those  lately  occu 

Eied  by  mademoiselle  de  la  Motte,  which  were  only  half  the  rent  of 
ers,  but  it  was  begged  that  she  would  retain  her  own.* 
The  next  day,  Mary  Beatrice  had  the  consolation  of  embracing  her 
«on,  who  arrived  at  Chaillot  on  the  4th  of  November,  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  having  sleptat  Chartres  the  preceding  night.  He  entered  alone, 
having  hastened  on  before  his  retinue  to  greet  his  royal  mother  and  sis- 
ter. They  both  manifested  excessive  joy  at  seeing  him ;  he  dined  with 
them  in  her  majesty's  apartment,  and  the  abbess  waited  on  them  at  din* 
ner.  The  queen  and  princess  both  said,  several  times,  that  he  greatly 
resembled  his  late  uncle,  king  Charles  If.  ^  This  prince,"  says  the  re- 
cording sister  of  Chaillot,  ^^  is  very  tall  and  well  formed,  and  very  grace- 
ful. He  has  a  pleasant  manner,  is  very  courteous  and  obliging,  and 
speaks  French  well." 

After  dinner,  permission  was  asked  of  the  queen,  for  the  community 
to  have  the  honour  of  coming  in  to  see  the  king,  as  they  called  her  son. 
Her  majesty  assenting,  they  entered,  and  seated  Uiemselves  on  the  ground, 
and  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  chevalier's  conversation,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  his  remarks  on  the  various  places  he  had  visited 
during  his  late  tour,  on  which,  like  other  travellers,  he  delighted  to  dis- 
course to  reverential  listeners.  Mary  Beatrice  kindly  sent  for  sister 
Louise  de  I'Orge,  one  of  the  nuns,  who,  although  she  was  then  in  hei 
retreat,  was  well  pleased  at  being  indulged  with  a  peep  at  the  royal 
visitor.  Mary  Beatrice  announced  her  intention  of  returning  to  StGer- 
mains,  with  her  son,  that  evening,  and  said  she  would  not  make  any 
adieux.  She  paid,  however,  a  farewell  visit  after  vespers  to  the  tnbune, 
where  the  heart  of  her  beloved  consort  was  enshrined,  and  then  returned 
to  her  own  apartment,  and  waited  there  while  the  princess  took  leave  of 
the  abbess  and  the  community.  Notwithstanding  the  joy  of  the  princess 
at  tliis  reunion  with  her  much-beloved  brother,  she  was  ffreatly  moved 
at  parting  from  the  kind  nuns ;  and  when  she  made  her  adieu  to  her  par- 
ticular friend,  sister  Marguerite  Henriette,  she  burst  into  tears.  The 
queen  herself  was  agitated :  she  said  several  times,  ^^  that  she  could  not 
understand  two  conflicting  inclinations  in  her  mind — ^her  desire  to  return 
with  her  son,  and  her  fear  of  quitting  her  home  at  Chaillot,  for  the  tur< 
■    ■  ■  I       ■  ■      g  ■      ■ 

>  Diary  of  the  Nun  of  Chaillot,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soabite,  PaiiA 
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moils  and  difficultien  that  would  beset  her  at  St.  Germains.^'  ^  At  her 
departure,  she  said  a  few  gracious  words  of  acknowledgment  as  she 
passed  them,  to  those  nuns  who  had  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
her.  Her  belo? ed  friend,  Fran^oise  Angelique  Priolo,  was  in  ill  health ; 
and  the  following  playful  letter,  without  date,  was  probably  written  to 
her  by  Mary  Beatrice  soon  after  her  return  to  Sl  Germains : — 

**  Although  you  have  preferred  my  daughter  to  me,  in  writing  to  her  rather  than 
to  Die,  about  which  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you,  I  must  needs  write  two  words 
to  you  to  explain  aboujt  the  money  that  Demster  brings  3rou.  There  are  22  Louis, 
of  which  200  iivres  must  be  taken  for  the  half  year  of  the  perpetual  mass ;  29, 
lor  the  two  bills  that  you  have  given  to  Molza,  and  the  rest  to  purchase  a  goat, 
whose  milk  will  preserve  and  improve  the  health  of  my  dear  good  mother. 
They  assure  me  that  they  have  sent  the  money  for  the  wood." 

Endorsed  "To  the  mother  Priolo.'^* 

Mary  Beatrice  came  to  see  her  sick  friend,  at  the  convent  of  Chaillot, 
on  the  9th  of  December,  accompanied  by  the  princess,  her  daughter,  and 
returned  the  next  day  to  St.  Germains. 

The  preliminary  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht  filled  the  exiled 
court  with  anxiety  and  stirring  excitement  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
renewed  his  secret  cprrespondence  with  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son, 
through  the  medium  of  his  nephew,  Berwick,  and  even  committed  him- 
self so  far  as  to  confer  personally  with  Tnnstal,  one  of  the  emissaries  of 
the  earl  of  Middleton.  In  the  curiously  mystified  official  report  of  these 
conferences,  written  by  the  latter  to  Middleton,  Mary  Beatrice  is,  as 
nsual,  mentioned  under  two  different  feigned  names,  her  dower  is  called 
her  law-suit,  and  Marlborough  is  styled  the  lawyer. 

"  I  had  two  long  conferences  with  him,''  writes  Tunstal,  **  about  Mr.  BemharcPi 
law-suit,  and  Mr.  Kelly's  [tht  Pretender's]  afiairs.  As  to  both  which  he  shows  a 
good  will,  and  gives,  in  appearance,  sincere  wishes;  but  how  far  he  will  be  able 
to  work  effectually  in  the  matter,  I  leave  yon  to  judge.  First  as  to  Mr.  Bernard^s 
[the  queen  t]  deed,  he  says,  it  must  be  insisted  upon  in  time,  for  he  looks  upon  it 
as  certain  that  an  accommodation  [ptaee]  will  be  made,  and  if  be  shall  be  found 
capable  of  helping  or  signing  this  deed,  he  assures  Mr.  Bernard  [the  queen]  of  his 
best  services.  But  he  believes  mea9uresare  taken  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall 
be  excluded  from  having  any  hand  in  concluding  matters  at  Poncy  (the  peace)."* 

Tunstal  goes  on  to  state  Marlborough's  opinion,  that  the  payment  a[ 
the  jointure  of  the  widowed  queen  ought  to  be  strenuously  insisted 
upon  ;  ^^  and  the  gaining  that  point  of  the  deed,'^  continues  he,  ^  to  be 
of  great  consequence,  not  only  as  to  the  making  my  lady  Betty  [queen 
Mary  Beatrice]  easy  as  to  her  own  circumstances,  but  very  much  con- 
ducing to  the  advancing  Mr.  Anthony's  [the  chevalier  St.  George''s] 
interest,  and  this  not  so  much,  again,  as  to  the  money  itself,  as  to  the 
grant  of  it,  which  cannot  be  refused,  it  being  formerly  conceded  at  Poncy 
[the  peace  of  Kytwick^  and  only  diverted  by  the  un worthiness  of  hiiA 
who  then  ruled  the  roast,"  ^  meaning  William  HI.    On  the  subject  ol 

^        '  " 

*  MS.  Memorialfl  in  Archives  aa  Royaome  da  Franoe^ 

*  From  the  original  French  of  an  inedited  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  ir.  !he  Secret 
Archives  an  Ro3raume  de  France. 

'  Stuart  Papers  in  Macphenon.  (bid. 
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lh«  jointure,  Marlborough  begged  Tunstal  to  assore  Mary  Beatrice, "  thai 
if  the  pn^'ment  were  put  to  the  vote  of  pariiament^  it  would  find  manj 
iupporters^  who  would  be  ghid  of  the  opportttnity  of  making  their  com* 
phments  to  her  (i  bon  gtace^  and  ^vinf  aomt  teatiraony  of  their  go<xI- 
will ;  and  if  she  thought  that  he  were  bimaelf  in  a  capacity  to  mvY^  her 
in  that  matter,  he  would  be  giad  of  ahowtng  himaelf  her  humble  aenrant" 
In  the  same  conference,  Marlborough  begged  that  the  prince  would  not 
listen  to  any  proposal  of  taking  refuge  in  Uie  papal  dominions ;  for  if  the 
queen  consented  to  his  doing  that,  it  would  be  no  better  than  ruining 
the  cause  of  her  son,  and  murdering  him  outright.  He  recommended 
some  protestant  state  as  a  more  popular  asylum,  and  declared-— nay^ 
solemnly  swore — that  the  recall  of  the  pnnce  appeared  to  him  as  certain 
to  take  place.*  Neither  oaths  nor  professions  from  that  qfuarter  appear 
to  have  had  much  weight  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  if  we  may  judge 
fVom  the  dry  comments  made  by  the  earl  of  Middleton  to  his  political 
agent  on  this  communication : 

**  As  for  your  lawyer,  he  is  gone,  and  before  you  meet  again,  we  shall  se« 
clearer.  •  •  •  He  might  have  been  great  and  good,  but  God  hardened  Pharaoh *s 
heart,  and  he  can  now  only  preteftd  to  th«  humble  merit  of  a  post'boy  who  brings 
good  news,  to  which  he  has  not  contributed."  • 

The  af&irs  of  the  widow  and  son  of  James  II.  were  far  enough  from 
being  in  the  favourable  position  which  the  flattering  cotu-tahip  of  the 
disgraced  favourite  of  quee^  Anne  )ed  their  shallow  minister  to  imagine. 
Aiiddleton  was  not,  however,  the  only  person  deceived  in  this  matter;  for 
the  dauphin  paid  a  visit  to  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  chevalier  at  St.  Ger- 
mains at  this  crisis,  expressly  to  congratulate  them  on  their  prospects.* 

Mary  Beatrice  placed  great  reliance  on  the  friendship  always  testified 
by  that  amiable  prince  and  his' consort,  for  her  and  her  children,  but  the 
arm  of  fiesh  was  not  to  profit  them.  The  dauphiness  was  attacked  with 
malignant  purple  fever^  on  the  6th  of  February ;  fatal  symptoms  appeared 
on  the  9th.  On  the  11th,  her  life  was  despaired  of,  and  they  forced 
her  distracted  husband  from  her  bedside,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  in  the 
gardens  at  Versailles.  Mary  Beatrice,  ever  fearless  of  infection  for  her- 
self, hastened  to  Versailles,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  chamber 
of  her  dying  friend.  She  sat  with  the  king  and  madarae  de  Maintenon, 
in  the  room  adjoining  to  the  chamber  of  death,  while  the  last  secra^ 
ments  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  admiawtered,  and  remained  thert 
during  all  that  sad  night*  She  was  also  present  at  the  consultation 
of  the  physicians,  when  they  decided  on  bleedkig  the  royal  patieht 
in  the  foot  She  saw,  as  she  afterwards  emphatically  observed,  ^  that 
physicians  understood  nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  life  of 
man,  the  issues  of  which  depend  on  God"  The  dauphiness  expired 
OB  the  11th  of  February;  the  afflicted  widower  only  survived  her  six 
ikys.  The  inscrutable  fiat  which,  at  one  blow,  desolated  the  royal 
house  of  France,  and  deprived  a  mighty  empire  a  second  time  of  its 
heir,  involved  also  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  the  kindred 

*  Stuart  Papers,  in  Maspherson.  *Ibid. 

*  St.  Simon     MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatiioe.  *  Ibid. 
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family  of  Stiiait.  The  fast  wanii]^  saada  of  Louit  XIV.,  now  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  years  and  afflictions,  were  rudely  shaken  by  this 
domestic  calamity,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  yonng  pair,  leafing  the  majesty  of  France  to  be  repre- 
sented, in  less  than  three  years,  by  a  feeble  infant,  and  its  power  to  be 
exercised  by  i^e  profligate  and  selflsh  regent,  Orleans. 

^  I  have  been  deeply  grieTed,''  writet  Mboj  Beatiioe,  *<  fb^  tiie  deaths  of  the 
dauphin  and  our  dear  daupbiness.  After  the  king,  there  are  no  other  persons  in 
France  whose  loss  could  have  afiected  us  in  every  way  like  this.  The  death  of 
the  young  dauphin  has  not  ikiled  to  touch  me  also.  We  must  adore  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  which  are  always  just,  although  inscrutable,  and  submit  ourselves 
to  His  will." « 

The  portentous  shadows  with  which  these  tragic  events  had  darkened 
the  political  horizon  of  her  son,  affected  Mary  Beatrice  less  than  the 
awful  lesson  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  vanity  of  earthly  ex-» 
pectation,  which  the  sudden  death  of  these  illustrious  persons,  snatched 
away  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  high  and  glorious  anticipation,  was 
calculated  to  impress.  The  royal  widow  r^^orded  their  deaths  as  a 
warning  to  put  her  own  house  in  order;  and  in  the  self-same  letter,  in 
which  she  mentions  the  three-fold  tragedy  to  her  friend,  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot,  she  says : — 

*«  I  pray  you,  my  dear  mother,  to  send  me  by  the  courier,  the  packet  that  I  left 
with  you  of  my  will,  and  aleo  the  copies  of  all  the  papers  written  in  my  hand, 
for  moneys  paid  or  to  pay,  and  likewise  what  I  have  promised  for  my  sister  M. 
Paule  de  Douglas.  I  would  wish  to  put  them  all  in  order  before  the  approach 
of  Death,  whom,  we  see,  comes  always  whan  we  think  of  him  the  least." 

«M."« 

Endorsed  the  l5th  March,  1712: 

«  We  have  not  sent  the  queen  her  will  aooording  to  what  she  hat  ordained  nt 
in  this  letter,  but  the  oopies  of  the  pi^perB  written  by  her  haad,  which  remain  in 
ihe  box,  her  majesty  having  done  us  the  honour  to  consign  them  tor  us,  but  not 
her  will." 

These  papers  were  the  Touchers  which  the  queen  had  given  to  the 
abbess  and  community  of  Chaillot,  for  the  sums  of  money  in  which  she 
stood  indebted  to  them,  as  before  mentioned,  for  the  hire  of  the  apart^ 
roenta  she  and  the  young  princess  her  daughter,  and  their  ladies,  had 
occupied,  during  their  oeeasional  residence  in  that  convent  for  many 
years.  Whether  she  came  there  much  or  little^  the  apartments  were 
always  reserved  for  her  use,  at  an  annual  rent  of  three  thousand  francs. 
This  sum,  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a  year,  the  destitute 
widow  of  king  James  II.,  who  had  been  a  crowned  and  anointed  queen- 
consort  of  Great  Britain,  had  never  been  able  to  pay,  but  had  been 
reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of  be^^ing  the  community  of  Chail- 
lot to  accept  such  instalments  as  her  narrowed  flnances,  and  the  uncer 
tain  payments  of  her  French  pension,  enabled  her  to  ofier,  with  a  written 
engagement  to  liquidate  the  debt,  either  when  she  should  receive  the 

*MS.  Letters  of  Mary  Beatriee,  in  the  Archives  of  France. 
*  Autograph  Letter  of  the  Queen  of  James  IL,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  ds 
France. 
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payment  of  her  dower  as  queen  of  England,  or  at  the  restoration  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.  Under  these  conditions,  the  compassionate  sisterhood 
of  Chaillot  had  allowed  their  royal  friend's  debt  to  accumulate  ta  fifty 
thousand  francs,  up  to  the  year  1712,  as  specified  in  the  following 
document : — 

"  Having  always  intended  to  make  arrangements  for  the  good  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Visitation  of  St  Marie  de  Chaillot,  beoaose  of  the  affection  which  I  have 
to  their  holy  order  in  general,  and  to  this  house  in  partictilar,  in  which  I  have 
been  so  many-  times  received  and  well  lodged,  for  nearly  the  four  and  twenty 
years  that  I  have  been  in  France,  and  wishing  at  present  to  execute  this  des^ 
better  than  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do  in  the  circumstances  under  which  I  find 
myself  at  present:  I  declare  that  my  intention  on  my  retiring  into  this  monas- 
tery, has  always  been  to  give  three  thousand  livres  a  year  for  the  hire  of  the 
apartments  I  have  occupied  here  since  the  year  1G89,  till  this  present  year  1712, 
h)  all  ^which  time  I  have  never  paid  them  but  nineteen  thousand  livres ;  it  still 
remains  for  me  to  pay  fifty  thousand,  which  fifty  thousand  I  engage  and  promise 
to  give  to  the  said  monastery  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  king  my  son  in  England." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  agitated  hand  of  the  poor  exile,  who  had 
been  queen  of  the  realm,  has  written  that  once  familiar  word,  Aengelter^ 
in  this  record  of  her  poverty,  and  honest  desire  to  provide  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  her  long  arrears  of  rent  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot  \  she  con* 
tinues  in  these  words : — 

**  And  not  having  the  power  to  do  this  while  living,  I  have  charged  the  king 
my  son  in  my  testament,  and  engaged  him  to  execute  all  these  promises,  which 
he  will  find  written  by  my  own  hand,  and  that  before  one  year  be  passed  after 
his  restoration.** 

Alas,  poor  queen— poor  prince!  and  luckless  nuns!  on  what  a 
shadowy  foundation  did  these  engagements  rest!  Yet  at  that  time,  when 
it  was  the  general  opinion  of  all  Europe,  that  the  childless  sovereign  of 
England,  Anne,  designed  to  make,  as  far  as  she  could,  reparation  for  the 
wrongs  she  had  done  her  brother,  by  making  arrangements  for  him  to 
succeed,  at  her  demise,  to  the  royal  inheritance,  in  which  she  had  sup- 
planted him,  few  people  would  have  despised  a  bond  for  a  sum  of 
money,  however  large,  payable  at  such  a  day. 

"  I  have  left  also,"  continues  the  queen,  "in  my  will,  wherewithal  to  make  a 
most  beautiful  restoration  for  the  great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  said  monastery 
of  Chaillot,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  or  a  fine  tabernacle,  if  they  should  like 
it  better ;  and  also  I  have  left  for  a  mausoleum  to  be  made  for  the  heart  of  the 
king,  my  lord  and  husband. 

"  And  I  engage  and  promise  in  tlie  meantime,  to  pay  to  the  said  monastery, 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  livres  a  year  fbr  the  time  to  come,  counting  from  the 
1st  of  April,  1712 ;  but  if  through  the  bad  state  of  my  afiairs  I  should  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  said  annual  sum  for  the  future,  or  only  to  pay  in  part,  1  will  reckon 
all  that  I  fail  in  as  a  debt,  which  shall  augment  and  add  to  the  fifty  thousand 
francs  which  I  owe  already,  to  be  paid  at  the  same  time,  which  he  [her  mm]  will 
understand,  for  ail  the  years  that  I  may  remain  in  France." 

«*MAaii  R,"» 

Th€  presentiment  that  death  was  about  to  visit  her  own  melancholy 

'  'Tnaillot  MSS.  in  the  Archives  au  Rojraume  de  France. 
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Sace,  which  had  haunted  Mary  Beatrice  ever  since  she  had  wept  with 
uis  XIV.,  thrice,  in  a  few  brief  days,  over  the  stricken  hopes  of  gay 
Versailles,  was  doomed  to  be  too  sadly  realized ;  but  not,  as  she  had 
imagined,  on  herself.  She,  the  weary  pilgrim,  who  had  travelled  over 
Dearly  half  a  century  of  woe,  and  had.  carried  in  her  mortal  frame  for 
the  last  twelve  years  the  seeds  of  death,  was  spared  to  weep  over  the 
early  grave  of  the  youngest  born  and  most  precious  of  her  children,  her 
bright  and  beautiful  Louisa. 

On  Easter  Wednesday,  March  29th,  Mary  Beatrice  visited  Chaillot 
with  her  daughter,  who  was  then  in  blooming  health.  The  nuns  ti)ld 
their  royal  visitors  a  piteous  tale  of  the  damage  their  house  had  sustained 
by  the  dreadful  storm  of  December  lltli,  two  days  after  their  last  visit 
Her  majesty  listened  with  great  concern,  regretted  her  inability  to  aid 
them  as  she  could  wish,  but  promised  to  do  her  best  in  representing 
their  case  to  others. 

^  At  four  o'clock  the  following  day,  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  who 
had  been  hunting  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  came  here,''  says  our  Chaillot 
chronicler,  ^^  in  quest  of  the  queen.  He  behaved  with  much  courtesy 
to  our  mother,  thanking  her  for  the  prayers  she  had  made  for  him  at  all 
times,  and  for  the  care  she  had  taken  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  and  the 
consolation  she  had  been  to  her.  He  appeared  a  little  indisposed  that 
day,  but  returned  to  St  Germains  in  the  evening  with  the  queen  and  the 
princess." 

Two  days  afterwards,  he  was  attacked  with  the  small-pox,*  to  the  in- 
expressible dismay  of  Mary  Beatrice,  who  knew  how  fatal  that  dreadful 
malady  had,  in  many  instances,  proved  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart 
The  princes  Louisa  was  inconsolable  at  the  idea  of  her  brother's  danger, 
but  felt  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  infection  for  herself.  On  the 
10th  of  April,  the  malady  appeared  visible  on  her,  while  she  was  at  her 
toilette.  The  distress  of  the  queen  may  be  imagined.  The  symptoms 
of  the  princess  were  at  first  favourable,  so  that  hopes  were  entertained 
that  not  only  her  life,  but  even  her  beauty,  would  be  spared.  Unfortu- 
nately the  practice  of  bleeding  in  the  foot  was  resorted  to  in  her  case, 
and  the  effects  were  fatal. 

The  last  and  most  interesting  communication  that  ever  took  place 
between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  beloved  daughter,  was  recorded  veroatim 
from  the  lips  of  the  disconsolate  mother,  by  one  o(  the  nuns  of  Chaillot, 
who  has  tlius  indorsed  the  paper  containing  the  particulars : 

**  Tha  queen  of  Eaglftnd,  this  12th  of  October,  was  pleased  herself  to  repeat 
to  OS  the  words  which  the  princess,  her  daughter,  said  to  her,  and  they  were 
written  down  in  her  majesty's  chamber,  this  evening,  at  six  o'clock."  * 

Thus  we  see,  that  six  months  elapsed,  ere  Mary  Beatrice  could  bring 

'  Inedited  Memorials  by  the  sister  of  Chaillot,  in  the  archives  a«  Royaome  de 
France. 

'  Translated  from  the  original  French  of  the  aatograph  document  in  the  privata 
Archives  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  where  it  was  trans* 
lerred,  with  other  curious  contemporary  records,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  royal 
foundation  of  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  of  St  Mary  at  Chaillot. 
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herself  to  speak  of  what  passed  in  the  holy  privacy  of  that  solemn  hour, 
when,  al\er  the  duties  enjoined  by  their  church  for  the  sick  had  beea 
performed,  she  came  to  her  dying  child,  and  asked  her  how  she  felt. 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  princess, "  you  see  before  you  the  happiest 
person  in  the  world*  I  have  just  made  my  general  confession ;  and  I 
nave  done  my  best  to  do  it,  so  that  if  they  were  to  tell  me  that  I  should 
die  now,  I  should  have  nothing  more  to  do.  I  resign  myself  into  the 
hands  of  God ;  1  ask  not  of  Him  life,  but  that  His  will  may  be  accom- 
plished OB  me." 

^  My  daughter,"  replied  the  queen,  ^<  I  do  not  think  T  can  say  as  much. 
I  declare  that  I  entreat  of  God  to  prolong  your  life,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  serve  Him,  and  to  love  Him  better  than  you  have  yet  done." 
"  If  1  desire  to  live,  it  is  for  that  alone,"  responded  the  princess,  fervently ; 
but  the  tenderness  of  earthly  affections  came  over  the  heavenward  spirit, 
and  she  added,  ^  and  because  I  think  I  might  be  of  some  comfort  to 
you." 

At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Monday,  April  1 8th,  they  told  the 
queen  that  the  princess  was  in  her  agony.  She  would  have  risen  to  go 
to  her,  but  they  prevented  her  by  force.  The  princess  expired  at  nine. 
At  ten,  the  heavy  tidings  were  announced  to  her  majesty  by  Pere  Gaillar, 
her  departed  daughter's  spiritual  director,  and  Pere  Bu^,  her  own.* 
Bitter  as  the  trial  was,  Mary  Bei^trice  bore  it  with  the  resignation  of  a 
Christian  mother  who  believes  that  the  child  of  her  hopes  and  prayers 
has  been  summoned  to  a  brighter  and  better  world.  The  prince,  her 
son,  was  still  dangerously  ill.  Grief  for  the  departed,  and  trembling 
apprehension  for  the  last  surviving  object  of  maternal  love  and  care, 
brought  on  an  attack  of  fever  which  confined  her  to  her  bed  for  several 
days.  Meantime,  it  was  generally  reported  that  the  prince  was  either 
dying  or  dead.  Much  anxiety  was  expressed  on  his  account  in  some  of 
the  mysterious  Jacobite  letters  of  the  period ;  deep  regret  for  the  loss  of 
the  princess,  and  general  sympathy  for  the  afflicted  mother,  touched 
every  heart  in  which  the  leaven  of  political  animosity  or  polemic  bitter- 
ness had  not  quenched  the  sweet  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  pity. 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  condolence  from  some  person  in  the  court  of 
queen  Anne,  apparently  to  the  countess  of  Middleton,  on  the  death  of 
the  princess  Louisa,  the  writer  says : — 

**You  cannot  imagine  how  generally  sko  is  lamented,  e v^n<  by  tbos#  wbohav« 
ever  been  enemies  to  ber  family.  1  and  mine  have  ao  shared  in  your  loas^  that 
we  thought  our  sorrows  could  have  no  addition,  when  we  heard  your  chevalier 
was  recovered,  but  now  we  find  our  mistake,  for  sinee  we  had  yours  to  my 
daughter  Jenny,  'tis  said  at  court  he  is  despaired  of,  and  on  the  Exchange,  that 
he  is  dead,  that  he  ate  too  much  meat,  and  got  a  cold  with  going  out  too  soon. 
If  this  be  true,  all  honest  people  will  think  no  more  of  the  world,  for  sure  never 
were  mortals  so  unfortunate  as  we.  •  »  •  I  beg  you  will  make  our  condo- 
ling compliments,  Ibr  to  write  it  myself  to  yxmr  only  mistress,  is  tormenting  her 
now,  but  prey  assure  her,  I  grieve  for  her  loss,  and  the  sense  I  am  sure  she  has 
of  it,  to  a  degree  not  to  be  expressed,  but  felt  with  true  affection  and  duty.  •  •  ♦ 
I  do  not  qUestiOD  but  you  must  guess  at  the  concern  my  sisters  were  in  when  we 

^  '  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  by  a  sister  of  Chaillot,  in  the  Archives  au 
Koyaume  de  Ftanoe, 
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rfwseived  the  news  of  your  loss,  upon  my  word  I  was  stupified  at  ft,  and  cannot 
help  being  still  anxious  for  the  brother's  health,  notwithstanding  your  assurances 
Of  his  recovery,  fbr  we  have  so  many  cruel  reports  about  him,  that  it  is  enough 
to  make  us  distracted.  Pray  assure  his  afflicted  mother  of  my  most  humble 
duty.  God  in  heaven  send  her  comfort,  for  she  wants  it  j  nothing  "but  her  good- 
ness could  resist  such  a  stroke," ' 

Among  the  letters  to  the  court  of  St.  Germain^  in  which  r^l  names 
are  as  usual  veiled  under  quaint  and  fictitious  aliases — a  flimsy  precau* 
tion  at  that  time,  when  the  real  persons  intended  must  have  been  obvious 
to  every  official  of  the  British  government  into  who^e  hands  these  trea- 
sonable missives  might  chance  to  fall — there  is  one  really  curious  from 
Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham,*  which  is  supposed  to  convey  the  ex- 
pression of  queen  Anne's  sympathy  for  the  illness  of  her  unfortunate 
brother,  and  her  regret  for  the  death  of  her  young  lovely  sister.  Another, 
from  some  warm  friend  of  the  exiled  family,  well  knowii  of  course  to 
the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  in  reply  to  %  communication  that 
the  chevalier  was  out  of  danger,  riins  as  follows  :-^— 

"  D«A»  Sia,«-HanQah  [Mr.  LillyJ  says,  yours  of  the  29th,  was  the  joyfuUest 
her  eyes  ever  saw,  for  it  restored  her  to  life  aAer  being  dead  about  a  week,  but 
not  to  perfect  health,  for  her  dear  Lowder  [the  princess],  and  her  heart  bleeds 
for  poor  Quaile  [the  queen]."  * 

The  heart  of  the  princess  Louisa  Stuart  was  enshrined  in  a  Silver  um^ 
and  conveyed  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  where  it  tiras  presented^  with 
an  elegant  Latin  oration,  to  the  abbess  and  community  oi*  the  Visitatioa 
of  St.  IMLarie  of  Chaillot.  They  received  it  with  great  solemnity,  and 
many  tears,  and  placed  it,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  deceased  prin- 
cess, in  the  tribune,  beside  those  of  her  royal  father,  king  James  II.,  and 
her  grandmother,  queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Her  body  was  also  deposited, 
by  that  of  her  father,  in  the  church  of  the  English  Benedictines,  in  the 
me  de  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  there  to  remain,  like  his,  uuburied,  till  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  when  it 
was  intended  to  inter  them  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  remains  of  the  princess  were  attended  to  their  temporary  resting 

Elace  by  her  governess,  Catharine,  countess  of  Middleton,  and  all  her 
idies  in  waiting  and  maids  of  honour.  The  duke  of  Berwick  acted  as 
chief  mourner,  assisted  by  his  son,  the  earl  of  Tynemouth,  the  earl  of 
Middleton,  lord  chamberlain,  all  the  officers  of  the  exiled  queen's  house- 
hold, and  the  English  residents  at  St.  Germains.*  The^iuneral  proces- 
sion was  also  attended  by  the  French  officers  of  state  belonging  to  the 
royal  chateau  and  town  of  St.  Germain. 

'  In  Macpherson^s  Stuart  Papers,  ftom  Nairne. 

'  The  husband  of  the  daughter  of  James  U.  by  the  eountess  of  Dorchester.  He 
was  queen  Anne's  chamberlain.  The  political  alias  under  whioh  he  figures  in 
the  secret  Jacobite  correspondence  is  "  Matthew." 

*  In  Macpherson^s  Stuart  Papers,  from  Nairne. 

*  Official  attestation  of  the  delivery  of  the  heart  of  the  pr?ncess  Louisa  Maria 
of  England,  to  the  abbess  of  CboilloL  by  the  abb^  Ingleton,  ooufbstor  to  th^ 
queen,  and  of  her  corpse  to  the  Beneaiotine  noonks.  Arehives  ot  the  kinfdom 
of  France,  in  the  Hotel  Soubisa. 
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'  The  death  of  the  princess  Louisa  was  the  greatest  misfortane  that 
could  have  befallen  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  of  which  she  was 
considered  the  brightest  ornament,  and  it  also  deprived  her  brother  of 
an  heiress  presumptive  to  his  title,  for  whose  sake  much  more  would 
have  been  ventured  than  for  himself,  while  her  ardent  devotion  to  his 
interest  precluded  any  apprehension  of  attempts  at  rivalry  on  her 
part. 

There  is  a  very  fine  three-quarter  length  original  portrait  of  this  prin- 
cess in  the  possession  of  Walter  Strickland,  esq.,  of  Sizergh  Castle,  the 
gift  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice  to  lady  Strickland.  She  is  there  represented 
in  the  full  perfection  of  her  charms,  apparently  about  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble  than  her  figure,  or  more 
graceful  than  her  attitude:  she  is  gathering  orange  blossoms  in  the 
gardens  of  St.  Germains.  This  occupation,  and  the  royal  mantle  of 
scarlet  velvet,  furred  with  ermine,  which  she  wears  over  a  white  satin 
dress,  trimmed  with  gold,  has  caused  her  to  be  mistaken  for  the  bride 
,of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George ;  but  she  is  easily  identified  as  his  sister, 
by  her  likeness  to  him,  and  to  her  other  portraits  and  her  medals.  In 
fact,  the  painting  may  be  known  at  a  glance  for  a  ro3ral  Stuart  and  a 
daughter  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Est^,  although  her  complexion  is  much 
fairer  and  brighter,  and  her  eyes  and  hair  are  of  a  lively  nut-brown  tint, 
instead  of  black,  which  gives  her  more  of  the  English,  and  less  of  the 
Italian  character  of  beauty.  She  bears  a  slight  femily  likeness,  only 
with  a  much  greater  degree  of  elegance  and  delicacy  of  outline,  to  soma 
of  the  early  portraits  of  her  eldest  sister,  queeu  Mary  II. 

Mary  Beatrice  received  visits  of  sympathy  and  condolence  on  her  sad 
loss  from  Louis  XIV.,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  latter  says,  in 
one  of  her  letters  —  ^  I  had  the  honour  of  passing  two  hours  with  the 
queen  of  England :  she  looks  the  very  image  of  desolation.  Her 
daughter  had  become  her  friend  and  chief  comfort.  The  French  at  St 
Germains  are  as  disconsolate  for  her  loss  as  the  English ;  and,  indeed, 
all  who  knew  her  loved  her  most  sincerely.  She  was  truly  cheerful, 
afiable,  and  anxious  to  please,  attached  to  her  duties,  and  fulfilling  them 
all  without  a  murmur." 

The  first  confidential  letter  written  by  Mary  Beatrice,  after  the  afllict- 
ing  dispensation  which  had  deprived  her  of  the  last  sunshine  of  her 
wintry  days,  i^  dated  May  19,  1712 :  it  is  addressed  to  her  friend 
Angelique  Priolo :  it  commences  with  a  congratulatory  compliment  to 
that  religieuse,  on  her  re-election  to  her  third  triennial,  as  superior  of 
the  convent  of  Chaillot ;  but  the  royal  writer  quickly  passes  to  a  sub- 
ject of  deeper,  sadder  interest  to  herself,  the  death  of  her  child. 

It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  an  historian  to  raise  the  veil  that  has 
hidden  the  treasured  grief  of  a  royal  mother's  heart  from  the  world, 
and  after  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  have  jpassed  away,  since  the 
agonizing  pulses  of  that  afiiicted  heart  have  been  at  rest,  and  its  pangs 
forgotten,  to  place  the  simple  record  of  her  feelings  before  succeeding 
generauons  in  her  own  patlietic  words. 

The  holy  resignation  of  the  Christian  renders  the  maternal  anguish 
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oC  the  fidlen  queen  more  deeply  interesting ;  she  ehali  speak  for  her* 
self:* 

"  But  what  shall  I  say  to  70a,  my  dear  mother,  of  that  beloved  daughter  whom 
God  gave  to  me,  and  hath  now  taken  away  I  Nothing  beyond  this,  that,  since 
it  is  he  who  hath  done  it,  it  becomes  ime  to  be  silent,  and  not  to  open  my  mouth 
unless  to  bless  his  holy  name.  He  is  the  Master  both  of  the  mother  and  the 
children ;  he  has  taken  the  one  and  left  the  other,  and  I  ought  not  to  doubt  but 
that  he  has  done  the  best  for  both  and  for  me  also,  if  I  knew  how  to  profit  by 
It  Behold  the  point,  for,  alas,  I  neither  do  as  I  say,  nor  as  God  requires  of  me, 
in  regard  to  his  dealings  with  me.  £ntretit  of  him,  my  dear  mother,  to  give  me 
grace  to  enable  me  to  begin  tt>  do  it  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your 
prayers,  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  I  believe  the  latter  are  in  a  state  to 
acknowledge  them  before  God,  for  in  the  disposition  he  put  into  my  dear  girl,  at 
the  commencement  of  her  malady,  to  prepare  herself  for  death,  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  she  enjoys,  or  soon  will  enjoy,  his  blessedness  with  our 
sainted  king,  and  that  they  will  obtain  for  me  his  grace,  that  so  I  may  prepare 
to  join  them,  when,  and  where,  and  how,  it  shall  please  the  Master  of  all  things 
in  his  love  to  appoint" 

The  poor  queen  goes  on  to  send  messages  of  affectionate  remem- 
brance to  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  whose  kind  hearts  had  sorrowed  for 
her,  and  with  her,  in  all  her  afflictions,  daring  her  fou'r-and-twenty 
years  of  exile  and  calamity ;  but  more  especially  in  this  last  and  most 
bitter  grief,  in  which,  indeed,  they  had  all  participated,  since  the  prin- 
cess Louisa  had  been  almost  a  daughter  of  their  house. 

The  queen  names  two  of  the  nuns,  Marie  Gabrielle,  and  Marie 
Henriette,  and  says  : — 

*«  I  shall  never  forget,  in  all  my  life,  the.  services  which  the  last  has  rendered 
to  my  dear  daughter,  nor  the  good  that  she  has  done  her  soul,  although  the  whole 
of  our  dear  coramimity  have  contributed  to  that  which  would  oblige  me,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  redouble  my  friendship  for  them  all." 

The  hapless  widow  of  James  II.  adverts,  in  the  next  place,  to  another 
bitter  trial,  which  she  knew  was  in  store  for  her — that  of  parting  with 
her  son,  now  her  only  surviving  child.  Ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  between  England  and  France,  it  had 
been  intimated  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  that  it  was  necessary  he 
should  withdraw  from  St.  Germains,  in  the  first  instance,  and  finally 
from  the  French  dominions.  In  consequence  of  his  dangerous  illness 
and  present  debility,  and  the  indulgence  due  to  the  feelings  of  poor 
Mary  Beatrice,  on  account  of  her  recent  bereavement,  a  temporary 
delay  had  been  permitted.  He  now  began  to  take  the  air  and  gentle 
exercise  on  horseback  daily,  and  it  was  considered  that  he  would  soon 
be  strong  enough  to  travel : 

(*  I  know  not,**  continues  her  majesty,  **  when  the  king  my  son  will  set  out, 
nor  whither  I  shall  go,  but  his  departure  will  not  be  before  the  iirst  week  in  the 
next  month.  When  I  learn  more  about  it  I  will  let  you  know,  for  I  intend  to 
oom6  to  Chaillot  the  same  day  that  he  goes  from  here,  since  if  I  am  to  find  any 
consolation  during  the  few  days  which  remain  to  me,  I  can  only  hope  for  it  in 
your  house.**  '  « M  R." 

*The  original,  written  in  French,  is  preserved  among  the  Chaillot  CcHectioiii 
in  the  Archives  an  Royanme  de  France. 
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When  Mary  Bealriee  Tisited  L€>Qts  XIV.  tt  Marli,  for  the  first  time 
after  the  death  of  her  daughter,  the  heartless  ceremonials  of  state 
etiquette  were  alike  forgotten  by  each,  and  they  wept  together  in  the 
fellowship  of  mutual  grief,  ^  because,"  as  the  disconsc^te  mother  after* 
wards  said,  when  speaking  of  the  tears  they  shed  at  this  mournful  inter- 
yiew,  **  we  saw  that  the  i^ed  were  left,  and  death  had  swept  away  the 
young."*  All  the  pleasure,  and  all  the  happiness,  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, expired  with  the  amiable  dauphin  and  dauphiness,  and  the  death 
of  the  princess  Louisa  completed  the  desolation  of  that  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts.  Mary  Beatrice  endeavoured  to  calm  her  grief,  by  visiting  the 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  with  her  son,  but  confessed  that  she  had  not 
derived  any  internal  consolation*  from  passing  two  days  in  that  lugu- 
brious retreat :  it  would  have  been  passing  strange  if  she  had.  Such 
an  expedition  was,  moreover,  highly  inexpedient  as  regarded  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  her  son,  since  nothing  could  have  been  more  distaste- 
ful to  the  English.  On  her  return  to  St.  Germains,  the  royal  widow 
added  the  following  codicils  to  the  paper  containing  her  testamentary 
acknowledgments  of  her  debts  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot :— r- 

**  I  declare  alao,  that  my  int#ntk>n  and  will  is,  that  the  thovsand  livres  whieh 
I  have  left  in  my  testament  to  lady  Henrietta  Douglas,  who  haji  been  a  nun  pro* 
fessed  in  the  monastery  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot,  and  who 
bears  there  the  name  of  sister  Marie  Paule,  be  paid  to  the  said  monastery,  not^ 
withstanding  the  decease  of  the  said  sister  Marie  Paule  Douglas." 

«Mabr  IL 

*«Done  at  St  Germains,  this  7tb  of  July,  1712. 

**  I  have  left  also  in  my  will,  for  the  said  monastery  to  found  a  perpetual  mass 
for  the  repose  of  my  soul,  and  those  of  the  king  my  lord,  jand  my  dear  daughtar." 

"MabikR." 

A  rent  which  appears  in  the  ^eel  of  paper  on  which  the  poor  queen 
has  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  Dayment  of  her  debt  to  the  convent 
of  Chaillot,  is  thus  naivelff  explained  by  herself  in  the  following  notifi- 
cation : 

"It  is  I  who  by  accident  have  torn  this  paper,  bmt  I  will  that  it  have  effect 
throughout,  notwithstanding."  "  Maris  R."  * 

It  was  not  till  the  28th  of  July,  that  Mary  Beatrice  eouid  summon 
up  sufficient  resplution  to  visit  her  friends  at  ChailloC,  and  when  she 
arrived,  the  sight  of  the  nuns  who  had  been  accustomed  to  wail  on  her 
and  ihe  princess  Louisa,  during  their  long  sojourn  in  the  convent  in  tha 
preceding  year,  renewed  her  anguish.  She  uttered  a  bitter  cry,  and  ez« 
claimed,  ^^  Oh,  but  this  visit  is  different  from  my  last.  AIm  !  who  could 
have  told  it!  But  God  is  the  master  —  it  ie  He  that  hath  done  it,  and 
his  holy  name  be  for  ever  blessed."*  When  she  entered,  she  sat  down 
by  the  princess  de  Cond^,  who  had  come  like  herself  to  assist  at  the 
profession  of  a  nun.  The  community  retired,  and  she  consented  to  see 
her  friends,  Fran^oise  Angelique  and  Claire  Angelique,  for  a  few  mo« 

*MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  by  a  sister  of  Chaillot. 

*  Autograph  Letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  Abbess  of  Chaillot. 

•MS. in  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Prance. 

*MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  by  a  Nun  of  Chaillot. 
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vtonts,  bat  DothiDg  seeBMd  to  give  her  coneolatioo.  The  probationer, 
Marie  Helena  Vral,  who  was  about  to  make  her  irrevocable  vow,  came 
to  apeak  to  ker  majesty,  and  said  she  would  pray  for  her  while  she  was 
under  the  black  pall.  ^^  Pray  only  that  Qod's  holy  will  may  be  done  P* 
and  the  afflicted  mother. 

When  the  profession  was  over,  Mary  Beatrice  composed  herself  snffi* 
eiently  to  give  audience  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  seme  others 
who  desired  to  pay  their  compliments  to  her.  She  afterwards  insisted 
on  visiting  the  tribune  where  the  heart  of  her  lost  darhng  was  now  en- 
shrined, beside  that  of  her  lamented  lord,  king  James.  The  sight  of 
those  mournfui  relics  thue  wuted,  renewed  all  her  agonies,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  nuns  oocild  tear  her  from  the  spot  after  she  had 
assisted  in  the  prayers  that  were  (^ered  up  for  the  departed.  When  she 
was  at  last  induced  to  return  to  her  apartment,  the  princess  de  Condd 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  take  her  tea,  but  her  grief  so  entirely 
choked  hei  that  she  ccnld  not  swallow,  and  sickened  at  each  attempt. 

The  same  eveniag  the  duchess  of  Lauzun  expressing  a  great  desire  to 
be  peroutted  tasee  her  majesty,  Mary  Beatrice  consented  to  receive  her, 
and  requested  her  to  be  seated.  The  duchess  refused  the  profiered 
tabouret;  seeing  that  the  abbess  and  several  of  the  nuns,  who  were 
present,  were  sitting,  according  to  custom,  on  the  ground  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  she  went  and  seated  herself  in  the  same  lowly  position  amon^ 
them.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  virtues  and  unthnely  deaths  of 
the  dauphin  and  the  dauphiness.  Mary  Beatrice  spoke  with  tender 
afiection  of  them  both,  and  discussed  their  funeral  elermons  and  orations, 
acme  of  which  she  praised.  When  she  spoke  of  the  ffrief  of  Louis 
XiV.,  and  the  tears  she  had  shed  with  him  for  their  loss,  it  renewed  her 
anguish,  for  her  own  more  recent  bereavement ;  sobs  choked  her  voice, 
and  she  gave  way  to  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  snfibcating  agony.*  After  the 
departure  of  the  duehess  de  Lauzun  she  became  more  composed,  and 
drawing  sister  Maigaret  Henrietta,  the  fevourite  friend  of  her  beloved 
daughter,  on  one  side,  she  told  her,  ^  that  the  only  consolation  she  was 
capable  of  feeling  for  the  loss  o(  that  dear  child,  was  in  the  remem- 
brance of  her  virtues,  and  in  retracing  them ;  that  at  first  she  feared 
there  was  much  of  vanity  in  her  desire  of  having  a  funeral  oration  made 
for  her,  the  same  as  had  been  done  for  the  late  king  her  husband,  and  a 
eircular  letter  containing  a  brief  memoir ;  but  she  had  consulted  her  spi- 
ritual directors,  and  they  had  assured  her  it  was  her  duty  to  render  to 
the  memory  of  the  princess  the  honours  due  to  her  birth,  and  great  vir- 
tues.'' The  royal  mother,  who  certainly  meant  to  have  a  share  in  the 
composition  of  the  posthumous  tribute  to  the  merits  of  her  departed  child, 
said  she  wished  the  circular  letter  to  appear  in  the  name  of  the  commu- 
nity of  Chaillot,  but  that  she  would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  printing 
and  paper.  The  abbess,  who  was  present  at  the  consultation,  en- 
tirely approved  of  the  idea,  and  told  her  majesty  that  the  memorials 
which  sister  Henrielte  had  kept  of  her  royal  highness  would  be  very 
serviceable  in  the  design.    The  sister  brought  her  notes  and  presented 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice. 
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them  to  her  majestj,  to  whom  they  wfcre,  of  coune,  inezpretsiUv  pre- 
cious ;  she  received  them  with  moaroful  salisfiiction,  and  said,  ^  ittey 
would  be  of  great  use  in  the  circular  letter  or  conventual  obituary  me- 
moir of  her  daughter." ' 

Mary  Beatrice,  feeling  herself  nmch  the  worse  for  the  excilement  of 
this  agitating  day,  wished  to  return  to  St  Germains.  She  went  away  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  much  fiitigued,  and  was  ill  and  feverish  for 
several  days  after  her  return."* 

^  This  day,"  continues  the  chronicler  of  Chaillot,  "  lady  Strickland 
of  Sizergh  came  here,  bringing  with  her  as  a  present  from  the  queen  of 
England,  to  our  house,  the  beautiful  petticoat  which  the  king  had  had 
manufactured  at  Lyons,  during  his  travels^  for  the  princess  his  sister.'' 
It  had  never  been  worn  by  her,  for  whom  it  had  been  purchased,  the 
mourning  for  the  first  dauphin  not  having  expired  when  both  courts 
were  plunged  into  grief  and  gloom  by  the  deatha  of  the  young  dauphin 
and  dauphiness,  and  their  eldest  son,  which  was  followed,  only  two 
months  afterwards,  by  that  of  the  young  lovely  flower  of  St.  (Wmains. 
The  ^^  belle  jupe^'*  after  the  decease  of  the  princess,  became  the  per- 
quisite of  her  governess,  lady  Middleton,  but  the  royal  mother  regard* 
ing  it  as  a  memorial  of  the  affection  of  her  son  for  his  departed  sister, 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  worn  by  any  other  person  than  her  for  whom  it 
had  been  intended,  or  that  the  costly  materials  should  be  put  to  other 
uses  than  the  decoration  of  the  church  where  her  daughter's  heart  was 
deposited.  On  her  return  to  St.  Germains,  she  asked  lady  Middleton 
what  she  meant  to  do  with  it.  Actuated  by  a  similar  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, her  ladyship  replied,  "  she  wished  to  present  It  to  the  convent  of 
Chaillot,  out  of  respect  to  her  royal  pupil."  The  queen  told  her  ^  that, 
having  a  wish  to  present  it  herself,  she  would  buy  it  of  her."  Lady 
Middleton,  to  humour  her  royal  mistress,  consented  to  receive  a  small 
sum  for  it,  that  it  might  be  ^ied  the  queen  of  England's  gifu^  Such 
little  fond  conceits  served,  in  some  measure,  to  divert  grief  which  othei  - 
wise  must  have  destroyed  life  and  reason. 

'  The  reader  will  remember  that  this  religiease  was  the  lady  Henrietta  X)oo 
glas,  the  same  to  whom  Mary  Beatrice  bequeathed  the  legacy  of  a  thousand 
livres,  in  the  codicil  of  her  will,  by  her  conventual  name,  Marie  Paule. 

'MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  by  a  sister  of. Chaillot,  in  the  Archives  an, 
Royaume  de  France. 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  Fr»i»o% 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Distress  of  Mary-  Beatrice. at  parting  fiom  her  son — Her  anival  at  Cbaillot — Re* 
newed  grief  for  her  daughter — She  takes  to  her  bed  — Denied  a  funeral  ora- 
tion for  her  daughter  —  Her  rexation — Malicious  rumours  connected  with  her 
daughter's  death — Queen's  resentful  remarks  op  father  Petre — Attacked  with 
gout — Visits  of  her  son  —  She  and  her  ladies  dine  with  him  —  He  comes  to 
take  leave  of  her — Mournful  adieux— He  quits  France — Queen's  de^jection— - 
Keluctance  to  return  to  St.  Germains  —  Falls  ill  again — Pines  for  her  daugh- 
ter— Hears  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton — Returns  to  St,  Germains^- 
Her  melancholy  court— >  Her  Jetter  lo  lord  Middleton — Maternal  fondness  fo' 
her  son — Peace  of  Utrecht  —  Queen  comes  to  Chaillot — Reads  the  treaty  to  a 
nun— Her  obserrations — Her  resignation  to  the  will  of  God — Impertinence  of 
French  princesses — Her  dignified  reproof— Instances  of  self-denial  — Her 
writing-table  —  Her  demurs  about  the  price  of  chair  cover — Her  shoes — Her 
ladies  tired  of  the  conTeht — Queens  poverty — Teaaed  for  offerings  to  a 
shrine  —  Her  mortification  —  Has  sent  her  last  diamond  to  her  son,  with  her 
daughter's  hair — Invited  to  nuptials  at  Versailles — Excuses  herself  on  account 
of  sickness  and  grief —  Gives  audience  to  a  Jacobite  quaker  —  His  flattering 
predictions  —  Queen's  favourable  opinion  of  quakers — Visit  from  marquis  de 
ToTcy — Dejection  caused  by  his  commimication — Her  want  of  secrecy — Eng- 
lish news  brought  her  by  duke  of  Berwick — Artist  brings  her  son's  portrait^- 
Her  son  asks  for  hers  —  Her  reluctance  to  sit  —  Royal  English  saints — Queen 
refuses  her  portrait  to  the  nuns — Takes  her  first  sitting — Her  incognito  walks 
with  her  ladies — Pecuniary  straits — Vexatious  cares  of  every  day  occurrence 
—  Her  visit  to  the  Petit  Luxembourg — Fatiguing  day  in  Paris  —  Interest  ex- 
cited by  her  appearance  —  Inconvenient  consequences -— Her  son's  want  of 
tnoney—- Famine  at  St.  Germains — Her  charities— Urged  to  apply  to  the  king 
of  France  tor  relief-^Her  reluctance-^ Her  visit  to  Marli — Interviews  with 
Louis  XIV.  dnd  madame  de  Maintenon  —  Popularity  of  Mary  Beatrice  at 
French  court — She  raises  money  to  relieve  the  suirving  emigrants — State  visit 
of  duke  de  Berri  to  the  queen — Affront  to  his  followers — Coniiuued  disuess 
at  St  Germains — The  abbess  of  Chaillot's  f(6te — Queen's  present — The  queen, 
the  cardinal,  and  the  quaker — Mary  Beatrice  receives  one  quarter's  payment 
of  her  jointure  from  England — Her  dangerous  illness — Recovery — Incognito 
visit  of  her  son  aAer  queen  Anne's  demise — Respect  paid  her  by  the  court  of 
Spain — Her  message  to  the  little  prince  of  Asturias— Louis  XIV.'s  remarks  tu 
Mary  Beatrice  about  his  will  —  She  returns  to  St.  Germains — Popular  move* 
ments  in  London  for  her  son — Mary  Beatrice  goes  to  meet  him  at  Plombidrea 

The  next  trial  that  awaited  the  fallen  queen,  was  parting  from  her 
son.  The  chevalier  de  St  George  was  compelled  lo  quit  Sl  Germains 
on  the  18lh  of  August.  He  went  to  Livry  in  the  first  instance ;  where 
a  sojourn  of  a  few  days  was  allowed  previous  to  his  taking  his  ^nal  de- 
parture from  France.  The  same  day  Mary  Beatrice  came  to  indulgt? 
her  grief  at  Chaillot.    The  following  pathetic  account  of  her  deport«» 
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ment  is  given  by  our  Chaillot  chronicler.  "  The  queen  of  England  ar- 
rived at  lialf-past  seven  in  vhe  evening,  bathed  in  tears,  which  made  ours 
flow  to  see  them.  *  It  is  the  first  time,'  said  the  queen  on  enienng, 
'  that  I  feel  no  joy  in  coming  to  Chaillot.  But,  my  God,'  added  she, 
weeping,  '  I  ask  not  consolation,  but  the  accomplishment  of  thy  holy 
will ! '  She  sat  down  to  supper,  but  scarcely  ate  any  thing.  When  she 
retired  to  her  chamber  with  the  three  nuns  who  waited  on  her,  she 
cried  as  soon  as  she  entered, '  Oh,  at  last  I  may  give  liberty  to  my  heart, 
and  weep  for  my  poor  girl.'  She  barst  into  a  passion  of  tears  as  she 
spoke ;  we  wept  with  her.  Alas,  what  could  we  say  to  her !  She  re- 
pealed to  herself,  *  My  God,  thy  will  be  done,'  and  then  moornftiUy  add- 
ed, '  Thou  hast  not  waited  for  my  death  to  despoil  me,  thou  hast  done 
it  during  my  life,  but  thy  will  be  done.' "  The  ntins  were  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  mention  to  the  afflicted  mother  some  painful  reports  that 
were  in  circulation  connected  with  the  death  of  the  prmcess  Louisa,  as 
if  it  had  been  caused  rather  by  the  maltreatment  of  her  doctors  than 
the  disease.  .  ^'  Alas !  the  poor  doctors  did  their  best,"  replied  her  ma- 
jesty, ^but  as  your  king  said,  they  codd  not  render  mortals  im- 
mortal ! "  * 

The  day  after  her  arrival,  at  Chaillot,  Mary  Beatrice  found  herself 
very  much  indisposed,  and  her  physicians  were  summoned  from  St. 
Germains  to  her  aid;  but  their  prescriptions  did  her  no  good;  her 
malady  was  the  reaction  of  severe  mental  suffering  on  an  enfeeUed 
frame,  and  the  more  physic  she  took,  the  worse  ehe  became.  On  the 
morrow,  every  one  was  alarmed  at  the  state  of  debility  into  which  she 
had  sunk,  and  her  ladies  said,  one  to  another,  ^^She  will  die  here." 
One  of  her  physicians,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  ordered  that  the 
portrait  of  her  daughter,  which  was  on  the  beaufet  with  that  of  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  should  be  removed  out  of  her  sight,  for  the 
eyes  of  the  bereaved  mother  were  always  riveted  upon  those  sweet 
familiar  features.* 

At  last,  grief  found  words  again;  the  sick  queen  sent  for  lady  Hen- 
rietta Douglas  to  her  bedside,  and  confided  to  her  a  vexation  that  had 
touched  her  sensibly.  The  funeral  oration  for  ^e  princess  Louisa,  on 
which  she  had  set  her  heart,  could  not  take  place.  The  court  of 
France  had  signified  to  her,  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  ne- 
gotiations, into  which  his  most  Christian  majesty  had  entered  with 
queen  Anne,  to  permit  any  public  allusion  to  be  made  to  the  exiled 
royal  family  of  England ;  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
enjoy  the  mournful  satisfaction,  of  causing  the  honours  and  respect  to 
be  paid  to  her  beloved  daughter's  memory,  which  were  legitimatdy  due 
to  her  high  rank  as  a  princess  of  England,  sharing  the  blood  royal  of 
France. 

The  maternal  pride  of  the  fallen  queen  was  deeply  wounded  by  this 
denial,  which  was  the  more  grievous  to  her,  because  she  had  naturally 
calculated  on  the  powerful  appeal  that  would  be  made,  by  the  most  elo- 

*  MS   MemoriaU  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  ma  Royaume  de  t*rancci^ 
Chaillot  CoUectioii.  •  Ibid. 
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i^uent  clerical  ontor  In  Paris^  io  the  sympathies  of  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion, in  alhifidoB  to  her  own  desolate  state  lU  this  crisis,  and  the  misfor* 
tones  of  her  son-— an  appeal  which  she  fondly  imagined  would  bo 
echoed  from  Paris  to  London,  and  produce  a  strong  revision  of  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  Stuart  cause.  It  was  for  this  very  reason,  the  political 
use  that  would  be  made  of  this  opportunity  by  the  expatriated  fiimily  of 
James  II.,  that  the  French  cabinet  was  compelled  to  deny  the  gratifica- 
tion to  the  afflicted  queen,  of  having  a  fbnetal  oration  made  for  her  de- 
parted child.  ^  This  mortification,  then,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  ^  must 
be  added  to  all  the  othera  which  I  have  been  doomed  to  sufi^r,  and  my 
only  consolation,  in  submitting  to  it,  must  be,  that  such  is  the  will  of 
God."' 

A  needless  aggravation  to  her  grief  was  inflicted  on  the  poor  queen 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  folly  of  the  nuns,  in  continually  repeating  to 
her  the  various  malicious  reports  that  had  been  invented  by  some  piti* 
less  enemy,  relating  to  the  last  iUaess  and  deaih  of  her  beloved  daughtet 
It  was  said,  that  her  majesty  had  compelled  the  princess  to  nuike  her 
last  confession,  contrary  to  her  wish^  to  Pere  Gaillar,  because  he  was  a. 
Jesuit ;  that  she  had  caused  her  to  be  attended,  against  her  inclination^ 
by  her  brother's  English  physician.  Dr.  Woo<),  (who  m  styled,  by  our 
Chaillot  authority,  ^Monsieur  Otide,")  and  that  the  said  Oude  had 
either  poisoned'  her  royal  highness,  or  allowed  ber  to  die  for  want  of 
nourishment."  Bfary  Beatrice  said,  ^  that  it  was  strange  how  such  un* 
accountable  falsehoods  could  be  spread ;  that  she  had  allowed  her  chil- 
dren, full  liberty  in  the  choice,  both  of  their  physicit^ns,  and  spiritual 
directors,  from  the  time  they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion;  that  her 
daaghter  had  camcsdy  desired  to  be  attended  by  Dr.  Wood,  who  had 
done  the  best  for  her,  as  regarded  human  power  and  skill ;  and  as  for 
allowing  her  to  sink  for  want  of  nourish,  nent,  nothing  could  be  more 
emelly  untrue,  for  they  had  fed  her  every  two  houra,"^  Her  majesty 
having  been  a  good  dc^  excited  by  t^  painful  discourse,  went  on  to 
speak  in  praise  of  the  Jesuits,  more  than  would  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
recording,  and  which  came,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  lips  of  a 
princess,  educated  undekr  tbrir  influenee.  ^^  Not,"  she  said,  ^^  that  she 
was  blind  to  the  faulta  of  individuals  belpngii^  to  the  order,"  as  an  in** 
stance  of  which,  she  added,  ^  that  the  late  king,  her  lord,  had  caused 
her  greAi  vexation,  by  givmg  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  father  Petre^ 
admitting  him  into  hia  council,  and  trying  to  get  him  made  a  cardinal ; 
that  the  man  liked  her  not,  and  she  had  sufibred  much  in  consequence, 
but  did  not  consider  thai  the  iatemperaoce  and  bad  conduct  of  one  per- 
son ought  to  be  visited  on  the  whole  company,"'  to  which  she  cer- 
tainly regarded  him  as,  a  reproach.  Such,  then,  was  the  opmion  of  the 
eonsort  of  James  II.  of  father  Petre — such  the  real  terms  on  which,  she 

*  MS.  Meroorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  Archives  an  Royaunie  de  Franco, 
Chaillot  Collection.  'Ibid. 

*  Inedited  diary  of  a  sister  of  Chaillot,  in  the  Aiohives  an  RQ7auin»  dm  Pianoa' 
This  avowal,  recorded  flrom  the  lips  of  the  widow  of  James  II.,  is  confirmed  by 
his  own  declaration,  » that  his  queen  was  opposed  to  the  oooBoila  of  Mmt 
pK*e.'' — See  Jrumal  of  James  IL  in  Macpherson  and  Clark. 
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acknowledged  to  her  confidential  frienda  and  religieuses  of  the  same 
church,  she  stood  with  that  mischievous  ecclesiastic,  with  whom  she 
has  been  unscrupulously  represented  as  leagued  in  urging  the  king  to 
nhe  measures  which  led  to  his  fall.  Neither  time  nor  Christian  charity 
were  able  to  subdue  the  bitterness  of  her  feelings  towards  the  evil  coun- 
sellor, who  had  overborne,  by  his  violence,  her  gentle  conjugal  influence, 
and  provoked  the  crisis  which  ended  in  depriving  her  husband  of  a 
crown,  and  forfeiting  a  regal  inheritance  for  their  son.  William,  Mary, 
and  Anne,  and  others,  who  had  benefited  by  the  revolution,  she  had  for- 
given, but  father  Petre  she  could  not  forgive ;  and  this  is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  of  the  placability  of  her  disposition  towards  her  ene^ 
mies.  While  she  was  at  Chaillot,  some  of  her  ladies,  speaking  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  io  her  presence,  observed,  that,  ^^  his  being  com* 
pelled  to  retire  into  Germany,  was  a  very  trifling  punishment  for  one 
who  had  acted  as  he  had  done  towards  his  late  master,  and  that  they 
could  never  think  of  his  treachery  without  feeling  disposed  to  invoke 
upon  him  the  maledictions  of  the  Psalmist  on  the  wicked.  ^  Never  !^ 
exclaimed  the  fiillen  queen,  ^  have  I  used  such  prayers  as  those,  nor  wil) 
I  ever  use  them.''  * 

Her  majesty  continued  sick  and  sad  for  several  days :  she  told  the 
nuns,  <^  she  had  a  presentiment  that  she  should  die  that  year."  Her 
illness,  however,  ended  only  in  a  fit  of  the  gout ;  and  we  find  that,  ai 
the  end  of  a  week,  she  was  up  and  able  to  attend  the  services  of  her 
church  at  the  profession  of  a  young  lady,  to  whom  she  had  promised 
to  give  the  cross.  The  ecclesiastic  who  preached  the  sermon  on  that 
occasion,  discoursed  much  of  death,  the  vanity  of  human  greatness, 
and  the  calamities  of  princes,  and  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  church, 
by  a  personal  allusion  to  Mary  Beatrice,  and  her  misfortunes.  ^^  The 
queen  of  England,"  he  said,  "  had  given  the  cross  to  the  probationer, 
without  wishing  to  lose  her  own  i  she  had  chosen  that  convent  to  be 
her  tomb,  and  had  said  with  the  prophet,  ^  Here  will  I  make  my  rest, 
and  for  ever;  here  will  I  live,  here  will  I  die,  and  here  will  1  be  buried 
also.'"' 

Every  one  was  alarmed  at  hearing  the  preacher  go  on  in  this  strain, 
dreading  the  efllect  it  would  have  on  her  majesty,  in  her  present  depress- 
ed state,  combined  with  her  presages  of  death ;  but  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  she  came  smiling  out  of  the  church,  and  told  M.  de  Sulpice, 
^  that  slie  thought  the  preacher  had  been  addressing  his  sermon  to  her, 
instead  of  the  new  sister,  Agathe."  The  next  day,  when  her  son,  who 
had  been  alarmed  at  the  report  of  her  illness,  came  over  from  Livry  to 
see  her,  she  repeated  many  parts  of  the  discourse  to  him.  The  cheva- 
lier had  been  so  much  indisposed  himself,  since  hie  departure  from  St 
Germain s,  that  he  had  been  bled  in  the  foot,  and  being  still  lame  from 
that  operation,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  on  his  cane  for  support,  when  he 
went  to  salute  his  mother  as  she  came  out  of  church.  The  gout  hav- 
ing attacked  her  in  the  foot,  she,  too,  was  lame,  and  walking  with  a 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Marf  Beatrice  of  Modena,  in  the  Archives  of  Franoe 
•Ibid. 
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•tick  also ;  they  both  laughed  at  this  coincidence.  Yet  it  was  a  season 
of  mortification  to  both  mother  and  son,  for  the  truce  with  England  was 
proclaimed  in  Paris  on  the  preceding  day;  they  held  sad  councils 
together  in  the  queen's  private  apartment,  on  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
affiiirs.  The  abbess  said  to  him,  ^  Sire,  we  hope  your  majesty  will  do 
lis  the  honour  to  dine  with  us,  as  your  royal  uncle,  king  Charles,  break* 
fasted,  when  setting  out  for  England."  ^^  That  journey  will  not  be  yet," 
he  replied,  drily.* 

He  dined  alone  with  the  queen,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  Livry. 
On  the  following  Friday,  he  came  to  dine  with  her  again  at  the  convent, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning  for  his  sister,  and  went  to  the  opera  at  Paris 
in  the  evening,  on  purpose  to  show  himself,  because  the  English  ambas* 
aador-extraordinary  for  the  peace,  St.  John  lord  Bolingbroke,  was  ex* 
pected  to  appear  there  in  state,  with  his  suite,  that  night  Of  this  cir- 
eomstance,  one  of  the  absent  ministers  of  the  council  of  St.  Germains, 
thus  writes  to  an  agent  of  the  party  in  England : 

** Among  other  news  Arom  France,  we  are  told,  that  lord  Bolingbroke  happened 
to  be  at  the  opera  with  the  chevalier  de  St  (George,  where  they  conld  not  but 
see  one  another.  I  should  like  to  know  what  my  lord  says  of  that  knight,  and 
whether  he  likes  him,  for  they  tell  me  he  is  a  tall,  proper,  well-ahaped,  young 
gentleman ;  that  he  has  an  air  of  greatness  mixed  whh  mildness  and  good 
nature,  and  that  his  countenance  is  not  spoiled  with  the  small-pox,  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  looks  more  manly  than  he  did,  and  is  really  healthier  than  he 
was  before,  and  they  say  he  goes  to  Chalons."' 

It  was  a  considerable  mistake  about  the  chevalier  de  St.  Qeorge  not 
being  marked  by  the  small-pox ;  that  malady  marred  his  countenance 
in  no  slight  degree,  and  destroyed  his  fine  complexion.  The  queen  and 
nuns,  it  seems,  amused  themselves,  after  the  departure  of  the  chevalier, 
not  in  speculating  on  what  impression  his  appearance  was  likely  to  make 
on  the  English  nobles  who  might  chance  to  see  him,  but  how  far  it  was 
consistent  with  a  profession  of  Christian  piety,  to  frequent  such  amuse- 
ments as  operas,  comedies,  and  theatrical  spectacles  of  any  kind.  Mary 
Beatrice  said,  ^^  she  was  herself  uncertain  about  it,  for  she  had  often 
asked  spiritually-minded  persons,  to  tell  her  whether  it  were  a  sin  or 
not,  and  could  get  no  positive  answer ;  only  the  pere  Bourdaloue  had 
said  thus  far,  ^  that  he  would  not  advise  Christian  princes  to  sufier  their 
children  to  go  often  to  such  places ;  and  when  they  did,  to  acquaint 
themselves  first  with  the  pieces  that  were  to  be  represented,  that  they 
should  not  be  of  a  nature  to  corrupt  their  morals.' " 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  Mary  Beatrice  went  to  Livry  to  dine  with 
her  son :  she  was  attended  by  the  duchesses  of  Berwick  and  Perth,  the 
countess  of  Middleton,  and  lady  Talbot,  lady  Clare,  and  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley.  The  duke  of  Lauzun  lent  his  coach  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  ladies  who  could  not  go  in  that  of  their  royal  mistress.  The 
once  stately  equipages  of  that  unfortunate  priucess,  were  now  reduced 
to  one  great,  old-fashioned  coach ;  and  the  noble  ladies  who  shared  her 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  «ii  the  Arcmves  oi  Fn)»ci» 

*  Nairne's  State  Papers,  in  the  Scotch  College. 
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adverse  fortunes,  were  destitute  of  any  cooveyanoe,  and  frequently  i 
out  in  hired  remises^ 

The  visit  to  Livry  is  thus  noticed  in  sir  David  Nairne's  private  report, 
to  one  of  his  official  correspondents : 

**  Sept.  Ist — Wisely  [the  queen]  was  here  to-day,  and  dined  with  Kennedy 
rtbe  chevalier],  who  is  in  better  health,  and  heartier  than  I  evec  saw  him  ac 
Stanley's  [St  Germain's]."* 

Her  majesty  and  her  ladies  returned  to  the  convent  at  eight  o'cloek 
in  the  evening.  The  chevalier  came  to  dine  with  his  mother  agaia  on 
the  Sunday,  and  the  marquis  de  Torcy  had  a  long  conference  with  him 
in  her  majesty's  chamber.  When  that  minister  took  his  leave  of  him, 
the  chevalier  said^  ^  Tell  the  king,  your  master,  sir,  that  I  shall  always 
rely  on  his  goodness — I  shall  preserve  all  my  life  a  grateful  remeiD- 
brance  of  your  good  offices.'' 

The  luckless  prince  was,  nevertheless,  foil  wdl  aware  thai  ha  had 
outstayed  his  welcome,  and  that  he  must  not  linger  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  beyond  the  seventh  of  that  month.  He  came  again  to  Chaillot 
on  the  sixth,  to  bid  his  sorrowful  mother  a  long  farewell.  He  was 
entirely  unprovided  with  money  for  his  journey ;  a^  this  increased  her 
distress  of  mind,  for  hef  treasurer,  Mr.  Dicconson,  had  vainly  endeavour- 
ed to  prevail  on  D^smarets,  the  French  minister,  through  whom  her 
pension  was  paid,  to  advance  any  part  of  what  had  been  due  to  her  for 
the  last  six  months.'  The  chevalier,  true  nephew  of  Charles  II.,  seemed 
not  a  whit  disquieted  at  the  state  of  his  finances.  He  thanked  the  ab- 
bess of  Chaillot  very  warmly,  for  the  care  she  had  taken  of  the  queen, 
his  mother,  and  engaged,  if  ever  he  should  be  called  to 'the  throne  of 
England,  to  make  good  a  broken  promise  of  his  late  nnde,  Charles  II., 
for  the  benefit  of  that  convent.  He  talked  cheerfully  to  his  mother  9t 
dinner,  in  order  to  keep  up  her  spirits,  and  describ»i  to  the  nuns,  who 
waited  upon  her,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  puritans,  "  such,"  he 
said,  "  as  feasting  on  Good  Friday." 

The  chevalier  drank  tea  with  her  majesty,  and  when  they  exchanged 
tlieir  sorrowful  adieux  in  her  chamber,  they  embraced  each  other  many 
times  with  tears,  then  went  together  to  the  tribune,  where  the  hearts  c^ 
the  late  king  James  and  the  princess  Louisa  were  enshrined,  and  thera 
separated.  Mary  Beatrice  wept  bitterly  at  the  departure  of  her  son,  her 
last  earthly  tie;  he  was  himself  much  moved,  and  tenderiy  recom^ 
<nended  her  to  the  care  of  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  and  the  nuns,  and, 
especially,  to  father  Ruga,  to  whom,  he  said,  he  deputed  the  task  of  con- 
soling her  majesty.^  He  slept  that  night  at  Livry,  and  commenced  hia 
journey  towards  the  frontier  the  next  morning.  In  three  days  he 
arrived  at  Chalons-sur-Mame,  where  be  was  to  remain,  till  some  place 
for  his  future  residence  should  be  settled  by  France  and  the  allies. 

The  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  were  then  proceeding  at  Utrecht; 
lord  Bolingbroke,  during  his  brief  stay  at  Paris  for  the  arrangement  of 

*  MS  Memorials.  '  Stuart  Papers,  in  Macphereon. 

*  MS  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Est^,  Archivee  au  Royaume  de  Frace« 
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preliminary  articles,  had  promised  that  the  long  withheld  jointure  of  the 
widowed  consort  of  James  11.  should  be  paid.  Mary  Beatrice  iiad  pr&- 
yiously  sent  in  a  memorial,  setting  forth  her  claims,  and  the  incontro- 
Tertible  fact,  that  they  had  been  allowed  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and 
that  the  English  parliament  had  subsequently  granted  a  supply  for  their 
settlement.  Some  delicate  punctilios  required  to  be  adjusted  as  to  the 
form  in  which  the  receipt  should  be  given  by  the  royal  widow,  without 
compromising  the  cause  of  her  son.  ^'Should  the  queen,"  observes 
lord  Mlddleton,  ^^  style  herself  queen-mother,  she  supposes  that  will  not 
be  allowed;  should  she  style  herself  queen-dowager,  that  would, be  a 
lessening  of  herself,  and  a  prejudice  to  the  king  her  son,  which  she  will 
never  do.  The  question  is,  whether  the  instrument  may  not  be"  good 
without  any  title  at  all,  only  the  word  '  wb  :'  for  iiiasmuch  as  it  will  be 
signed  Maria  R.,  and  sealed  with  her  seal,  one  would  think  the  person 
would  be  sufficiently  denoted.  Our  council  here  think  she  might  sign 
herself  thus — Mary,  queen  consort  of  James  U^  late  king  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  France,  defender  of  the  faith,"  &c.*  The  last  clause  was 
certainly  absurd ;  the  simple  regal  signature,  ^^  Maria  R.,"  was  finally 
adopted,  after  the  long  protracted  negotiations  were  concluded. 

Mary  Beatrice  remained  at  Chaillot,  in  a  great  state  of  dc^tion,  af\er 
the  departure  of  her  son.  The  duchess  dowager  of  Orleans,  Elizabeth 
Charlotte,  of  Bavaria,  came  to  visit  her  towards  the  latter  end  of  Septem* 
ber.  Her  majesty  probably  considered  herself  neglected  at  this  sad- 
epoch,  by  other  members  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  for  tenderly 
embracing  her,  she  said — ^'  What,  madam !  have  you  given  yourself  the 
trouble  of  coming  here  to  see  an  unfortunate  recluse !" '  Monsieur  and 
raadame  de  Beauvilliers  came  soon  after  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mary 
Beatrice :  she  had  a  great  esteem  for  them,  and  they  convened  much  on 
spiritual  matters  and  books.  Her  majesty  spoke  with  lively  satisfaction 
of  having  received  a  consolatory  letter  from  Fenelon,  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  in  which,  without  entering  into  affiiirs  of  state  or  politics,  he 
had  said,  ^^  that  he  prayed  the  Lord  to  give  the  king,  her  son,  all  things 
that  were  needful  for  him,  and  that  his  heart  might  be  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  Most  High,  to  guard  and  dispose  it  according  to  his  will." 
Although  neither  wealth  nor  dominion  were  included  in  this  petition  for 
her  son,  the  royal  mother  was  well  satisfied  that  better  things  had  been 
asked. 

When  monsieur  and  madame  St.  Sulpice  came  to  pay  Mary  Beatrice  a 
Visit  in  her  retreat,  they  told  her  they  had  heard  that  the  Scotch  had 
made  bonfires  on  the  birth-day  of  the  chevalier  St.  George,  and  shouted 
God  save  king  James  VHI.,  and  had  burned  a  figure  which  they  called 
the  house  of  Hanover.  "  It  is  true,"  replied  the  queen,  "  and  a  little 
time  before  they  burned  the  prince  of  Hanover  in  effigy,  but  that  signifies 
nothing ;  our  friends  expose  themselves  too  much  by  it — none  of  thenif 
however,  have  been  punished." 

•Nairne^s  State  Papers  from  the  Scotch  College,  printed  in  Maopherion^t  Stuart 
Papera. 
•MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice. 
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^  It  18  to  be  wished,  madam,''  replied  her  visitors,  ^  that  these  crimes 
would  augment  sufficiently  to  give  a  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  your  son.** 
Mary  Beatrice  spoke  little  at  this  crisis,  of  what  was  passing  in  England, 
but  her  looks  were  closely  watched ;  one  evening  it  was  observed  that 
she  was  laughing  very  much  with  her  ladies  over  a  packet  she  was  read- 
ing with  them.  She  afterwards  told  the  curious  sisterhood,  that  it  was 
a  paper  ridiculing  all  that  had  been  printed  in  London  about  her  son. 
She  also  told  them  of  a  political  fan  which  had  a  great  sale  in  England, 
where  it  was,  of  course,  regarded  as  a  Jacobite  badge.  The  device  was 
merely  the  figure  of  a  king,  with  this  motto  "  Chacun  a  son  tour.^  On 
the  reverse,  a  cornucopia,  with  the  motto  "  Peace  and  plenty."  Bfary 
Beatrice  spoke  very  kindly  of  qUeen  Anne,  whom  she  styled  the  princess 
of  Denmark,  and  appeared  distressed  at  the  reports  of  her  illness.  She 
requested  her  friends  to  pray  for  her  recovery  and  conversion,  adding, 
**  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  us  to  lose  her  just  now."  • 

The  circular  letter  of  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  on  the  death  of  her  own 
lamented  daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  being  finished,  Mary  Beatrice 
wished  to  be  present  when  it  was  read.  *'  She  wept  much  at  some 
passages,  but  gave  her  opinion  very  justly  on  others,  where  she  consi- 
dered correction  necessary.  They  had  said,  ^  that  the  princess  felt 
keenly  the  state  to  which  her  family  and  herself  had  been  reduced  by 
the  injustice  of  fortune."  "  Ha  P'  cried  the  queen,  ^  but  that  is  not 
speaking  Christianly,"  meaning  that  such  figures  of  speech  savoured 
rather  of  heathen  rhetoric,  than  the  simplicity  of  Christian  truth ;  they 
altered  the  sentence  thus:  "in  which  she  had  been  placed  by  the 
decrees  of  Providence."  "  That  is  good,"  said  her  majesty.  She  de- 
sired them  to  alter  another  passage,  in  which  it  was  asserted  "  that  the 
princess  was  so  entirely  occupied  at  all  times  and  places,  with  the  love 
of  God,  that  even  when  she  was  at  the  opera,  or  the  play,  her  whole 
thoughts  were  on  him,  and  that  she-  adapted  in  her  own  mind  the  music, 
songs,  and  choruses  to  his  praise  with  internal  adoration."  This  Mary 
Beatrice  said  "  would  have  been  very  edifying,  if  it  had  been  strictly 
true,  but  she  thought  her  daughter  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
songs,  and  poetry,  and  took  the  delight  in  those  amusements  which  was 
natural  to  her  time  of  life,  though  she  was  far  from  being  carried  away 
by  pleasures  of  the  kind."  The  nuns  appealed  to  p^re  Gaillar,  if  it 
were  not  so ;  but  he  replied,  "  that  he  could  only  answer  for  that  part 
of  the  letter  which  he  had  furnished — namely,  the  account  of  the  last 
sickness,  and  death  of  her  royal  highness."  Mary  Beatrice  then  sent  for 
the  duchess  de  Lauzun,  who  had  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  princess,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the 
passage.  The  duchess  said, "  that  if  they  printed  it,  it  would  throw  dis- 
credit on  all  the  rest,  for  none  who  knew  the  delight  the  princess  had 
taken  Th  songs  and  music,  and  had  observed,  that  when  she  was  at  the 
opera,  she  was  so  transported  with  the  music,  that  she  could  not  refrain 
from  accompanying  it  even  with  her  voice,  would  believe  that  she  was 
occupied  in  spiritual  oontemplations  on  such  subjects  as  life,  and  death, 

^  MS.  Memorials  of  Aiary  Beatrice. 
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and  eternity.^'  Her  majecrty  then  desired  the  passage  shonld  be  omitted. 
The  assertion  had  doubtless  originated  from  the  princess  having  remarked 
that  some  of  the  ehorases  in  the  opera  had  reminded  her  of  the  chants 
of  her  church. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  madame  de  Maintenon  came  to  pay  a 
sympathizing  visit  to  Mary  Beatrice,  and  testified  much  regard  for  her. 
Her  majesty  went  into  the  gallery  to  receive  her,  and  at  her  departure 
accompanied  hei  as  far  as  the  tribune.  Maintenon  promised  to  come 
again  on  the  25th  of  tlie  month,  but  being  prevented  by  a  bad  cold,  she 
sent  some  venison  to  her  majesty,  which  had  been  hunted  by  the  king. 
Mary  Beatrice  expressed  herself,  in  reply,  charmed  with  the  attention  of 
his  majesty  iii  thinking  of  her.*  Madame  de  Maintenon  came  quite 
unexpectedly  three  days  al\er,  and  brought  with  her  a  basket  of  beauti- 
ful oranges  as  a  present  (or  the  queen.  She  had  to  wait  a  long  time  at 
the  gate  before  the  abbess,  who  was  with  her  majesty,  could  come  to 
receive  her.  The  due  d'Aumale,  who  had  accompanied  madame  de 
Maintenon,  was  annoyed  at  having  to  wait,  but  she  said  ^^  it  was  the 
mark  of  a  regular  house  that  there  should  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admittance.^' 

Mary  Beatrice  was  much  agitated  two  days  later,  by  receiving  from 
this  lady  a  hasty  letter  apprising  her  of  the  alarming  illness  of  Louis  XIV. 
from  cold  and  inflammation,  which  rendered  it  expedient  to  bleed  him, 
an  operation  never  resorted  to  with  persons  of  his  advanced  age,  except 
in  cases  of  extremity.  **  Oh,  my  God ."'  exclaimed  the  exiled  queen, 
when  she  had  read  the  letter,  ^  what 'a  calamity  for  France,  for  his 
family,  and  for  us  poor  unfortunates — what  will  become  of  us  ?*'  She 
wept  bitterly  and  her  ladies  wept  with  her,  at  the  anticipation  of  losing 
their  only  friend  and  protector  whose  existence  appeared  at  that  moment 
inexpressibly  precious  to  the  destitute  British  emigrants  who  were  at 
that  time  dependent  for  food  and  shelter  on  the  annual  pension  which 
he  allowed  their  widowed  queen.*  Inadequate  as  this  pittance  was  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  unfortunate  colony,  at  St.  Germains,  it  was  ren- 
dered by  the  rigid  economy  and  personal  sacrifices  of  their  royal  mis* 
tress,  a  means  of  preserving  several  thousands  of  the  faithful  adherents 
of  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  from  perishing  with  hunger,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  this  fund  would  be  renewed  by  a  regent  in  the  event 
of  Louis  XIV.'s  death. 

The  queen  was  in  too  painful  a  state  of  excitement  to  eat  at  dinner. 
Lady  Middleton  read  to  her  a  chapter  out  of  the  ^  Imitation  of  Christ,^ 
but  she  sighed  heavily  and  remained  in  great  depression  of  spirits.  All 
day  she  was  in  anxious  expectation  of  receiving  tidings  of  the  king's 
health,  but  having  none,  she  wrote  to  madame  de  Maintenon  at  eight  in 
the  evening  to  make  inquiries.  The  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  an 
equerry  brought  a  letter  from  madame  de  Maintenon,  which  reassureds 
her  The  king  had  borne  the  bleeding  well,  had  passed  a  good  night, 
and  was  out  of  danger. 
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The  gratitude  of  the  fallen  queen  for  the  shelter  and  support  that 
liad  been  accorded  by  Louis  to  her  and  her  family  and  their  distressed 
followers,  and  the  scrupulous  respect  with  which  he  had  ever  treated 
her,  blinded  her  to  the  motives  which  had  led  him  to  confer  personal 
benefits  for  political  ends.*  How  often  he  had  played  the  part  of  the 
broken  reed  to  her  unfortunate  consort,  and  disappointed  the  flattering 
hopes  he  had  raised  in  the  bosom  of  her  son,  she  was  willing  to  forget, 
or  to  attribute  to  the  evil  offices  of  his  ministers. 

Mary  Beatrice  gave  her  royal  friend  credit  for  all  the  generous  romance 
of  feeling  that  formed  the  beau  ideal  of  the  age  of  chivalry ;  the  expe- 
rience of  four  and  twenty  years  of  bitter  pangs  of  hope  deferred,  had 
not  convinced  her  of  her  mistake.  One  of  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  told 
Mary  Beatrice  that  she  was  wrong  to  imagine  every  one  was  as  free 
from  deceit  as  herself.  ^^  Tour  own  nature,  madam,"  said  she,  ^^  is  so 
upright  and  truthful,  that  you  believe  the  same  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  you  do  not  distrust  any  one ;  but  God,  who  is  good,  knows  the 
wickedness  of  human  nature,  and  I  could  wish  that  your  majesty  would 
sometimes  feel  the  necessity  of  a  pudent  mistrust"  ^^  It  is  true,"  re- 
plied the  queen,  ^  that  I  never  suspect  ill,  and  that  I  have  not  the  spirit 
of  intrigue,  that  belongs  to  courts."  ^^  Nevertheless,  madame,^'  rejoined 
the  religieuse,  ^  your  majesty,  through  the  grace  of  God,  acquired  in 
your  adversity  a  wisdom  that  all  the  cunning  and  intrigue  in  the  world 
could  never  have  given  you,  that  of  conciliating  and  preserving  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  the  king,  your  husband."  ^  He  knew,"  said 
the  royal  widow,  ^^  how  much  I  loved  him,  and  that  produced  reciprocal 
feelings  in  him."  * 

A  few  days  af\er  this  conversation,  Mary  Beatrice  said  she  could  not 
think  without  pain,  that  the  time  of  her  departure  from  the  convent 
drew  near,  and  that  she  must  return  to  St.  Germains,  to  that  melancholy 
and  now  desolate  palace ;  her  tears  began  to  flow  as  she  spoke  of  the 
loneliness  that  awaited  her  there.  ^^  Alas !"  said  she,  ^^  picture  to  your- 
selves the  state  in  which  I  shall  find  myself  in  that  place,  where  1  lost 
the  king,  my  lord  and  husband,  and  my  daughter,  now  that  I  am  de- 
prived of  my  son.  What  a  frightful  solitude  does  it  appear.  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  eat  alone  in  public,  and  when  the  repast  is  ended,  and  I 
retire  to  my  cabmet,  who  will  there  be  to  speak  to  there  ?  Here  I  find 
at  least  a  little  society ;  I  had  thought  to  remain  here  always ;  I  have 
spoken  of^t  to  the  peres  Ruga  and  Gaillar,  and  I  asked  pere  Ruga  to 
entreat  for  me  enlightenment  from  God  on  this  subject,  but  he  has  told 
me  ^  I  ought  not  to  think  of  it'  J  must,  therefore,  make  the  sacrifice 
and  leave  this  retreat  on  which  I  had  fixed  my  desire,  for  it  will  not  be 
permitted  me  to  enjoy  it  I  have  not,"  continued  her  majesty,  ^^  relied 
on  the  opinions  of  the  p^res  Ruga  and  Gaillar  only ;  I  have  consulted 
madame  Maintenon  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  all  are  of  opinion  that 
in  the  present  position  of  my  son's  afiiiirs,  I  ought  not  to  retire  from  the 
world — in  fact,  that  I  ought  to  remain  for  some  time  at  St.  Germains,' 
not  for  any  satisfaction  that  I  can  find  in  the  world ;  for  I  have  expe- 
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rienced  this  very  day  a  severe  mortification  which  has  touched  me  sen- 
sibly." Mary  Beatrice  did  not  explain  the  circumstance  that  had 
annoyed  her,  but  said,  ^  I  hare  written  to  the  king,  my  son,  about  it, 
and  see  what  he  has  sent  in  reply,"  she  then  read  the  following  passage 
from  the  letter  she  held  in  her  hand : — 

**  It  is  not  for  me,  madarae,  to  make  an  exhortation  to  your  majesty :  that  would 
be  great  presumption  on  my  part,  but  you  know  what  St.  Augustin  says:  'iVbw 
pervtnitur  eui  tummtan  pcUem  ttiam  in  tUefUio  niti  cum  magna  itrepita  pugnavit  ewn 
matilnu  $uu.'  " 

^  Which  means,"  explained  her  majesty,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
better  Latin  scholai  than  her  friends  the  religieuses,  ^^  that  one  cannot 
even  find  peace  in  the  silence  of  a  cloister,  if  one  does  not  fight  manfully 
against  carnal  inclinations." 

She  did  not  read  any  more  of  the  letter,  but  only  said,  that  ^^  although 
her  son  had  not  the  brilliant  talents  of  the  princess  his  sister,  he  had 
solid  sense.  "  But  my  daughter,"  continued  the  fond  mother, "  had  both 
the  brilliant  and  the  solid,  they  were  united  in  her,  and  I  may  say  so 
without  vanity,  since  she  is  no  more." 

The  chevalier  was  an  excellent  correspondent,  and  wrote  many 
pleasant  and  often  witty  letters  to  cheer  his  sorrowful  and  anxious  mother 
m  his  absence. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  lord  Gal  way  came  to  inform  Mary  Beatrice 
that  he  had  seen  her  son  as  he  passed  through  Chalons,  that  he  appeared 
thoughtful,  but  was  very  well,  and  even  growing  fat,  though  he  took  a 
great  deal  of  exercise,  and  that  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ramparts  of  that 
town  every  day  on  foot.  "  The  king  his  father  was  accustomed  to  do 
the  like,"  said  her  majesty ;  **  and  rarely  sat  down  to  table  till  he  had 
taken  his  walk."  Lord  Gralway  said  that  ^^  the  prince  bade  him  tell  her 
majesty  that  he  was  much  better  in  health  than  at  St.  Germains,  and 
wished  she  could  see  him."  ^  It  would  give  me  extreme  joy  to  see  him 
again,"  replied  Mary  Beatrice,  meekly,  ^^  but  I  must  not  desire  what  is 
not  the  will  of  God."  It  was  upwards  of  two  months  since  she  had 
enjoyed  that  happiness.* 

Her  majesty  afterwards  walked  with  the  community  to  the  orangery, 
and  a  detached  building,  belonging  to  this  conventual  establishment,  at 
some  little  distance  in  Uieir  grounds,  which  they  called  the  small  man- 
sion. She  returned  vigorously  from  this  walk  without  being  the  least 
out  of  breath,  and  having  walked  very  fast,  slie  asked  the  nun  who  had 
had  the  honour  to  give  her  her  hand, "  if  she  had  not  tired  her  ?"  to 
which  the  religieuse,  being  too  polity  to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  said, 
"  there  were  some  moments  in  which  she  had  not  felt  so  strong  as 
usual."  "  Your  answer  reminds  me,"  rejoined  the  queen  playfully,  *'of 
what  we  say  in  Italy  when  any  one  inquires  of  another,  '  Are  you 
hungry  ?'  the  reply  to  which  question  is  not  ^  yes,'  but  ^  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  eat  again.'  " ' 

The  next  day,  Mary  Beatrice  mentioned  with  great  pleasure  having 
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received  a  letter  from  her  aunt,  who  was  then  a  Carmelite  nun ;  ^  die 
writes  to  me  with  the  most  profound  humility,^'  said  her  majesty,  ^.as 
if  she  were  the  least  person  in  the  world  ;  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  hare 
not  written  to  her  for  a  long  t^ne.  We  used  to  dispute  with  one  another 
which  should  be  a  nun.  I  was  fifleen  and  she  was  thirty,  when  they  first 
spoke  of  a  marriage  with  the  duke  of  York,  and  we  each  said  to  the 
other  in  secret,  ^  it  will  be  you  that  will  be  chosen,'  but  the  lot  fell  to 
me.'' 

On  the  14th  of  November,  Mary  Beatrice  found  herself  weary  and 
indisposed ;  she  had  taken  one  of  her  bad  colds,  coughed  all  the  time 
she  was  at  her  toilet,  and  grew  worse  towards  evening ;  she  had  a  bad 
night  with  cough  and  sore  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  At  Bve  in 
the  morning,  Madame  Molza,  who  slept  in  her  chamber,  was  alarmed, 
and  called  the  nun  who  kept  the  keys,  to  come  and  give  her  opinion ; 
the  nun  said  her  majesty  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  went  to  tell  the  duchess 
of  Perth,  who  immediately  rose  and  wrote  to  StGermains  for  her 
majesty's  physician  and  M.  Beaulieu,  her  French  surgeon,  to  come  to 
her.  They^id  not  arrive  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  which  caused  great 
uneasiness,  for  the  queen  grew  visibly  worse,  and  her  mind  was  so 
deeply  impressed  witli  the  death  of  her  daughter,  that  she  thought  her- 
self to  be  dying,  and  those  about  her  had  some  trouble  to  compose  her. 
The  fever  was  so  high  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  bleed  her,  and 
for  two  days  she  was  in  imminent  danger ;  she  was,  besides,  in  great 
dejection  of  spirits. 

"  Her  majesty,"  says  our  Chaillot  diary,  "  was  very  sad  during  her 
sickness,  not  so  much  at  the  idea  of  death,  but  because  she  had  not  hei 
children  near  her  as  on  former  occasions ;  and  above  all,  it  renewed  in 
her  remembrance  the  princess,  who  had  been  accustomed  whenever  sha 
was  ill,  to  wait  upon  her  as  a  nurse."  Mary  Beatrice  had  bOme  the 
first  agony  of  her  bereavement,  terrible  and,  unexpected  as  it  was,  jivith 
the  lesignation  of  a  Christian  heroine ;  but  every  day  she  felt  it  more 
acutely,  and  during  her  weary  convalescence,  she  pined  for  her  lost 
treasure  with  unutterable  yearnings.* 

While  the  poor  queen  was  still  confined  to  her  chamber,  a  striking 
sermon  was  preached  in  the  conventual  church,  on  the  love  of  God,  by 
Pere  Gramin,  in  which  he  said,  **  that  sometimes  three  sacrifices  were 
required  by  our  heavenly  Father,  which  he  should  briefly  express  in 
three  Latin  words,  tua^  tuos^  te — that  is  to  say,  "  thy  goods,  thy  children, 
and  thyself."  When  this  was  repeated  to  Mary  Beatrice,  she  cried  with 
a  deep  sigh,  ^^  Small  is  the  sacrifice  of  tiMj  or,  the  goods,  in  com()arison 
to  iuosy  the  children."  On  a  former  occasion  she  had  said,  **  Job  bore 
the  loss  of  his  goods  unmoved ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  his 
children,  he  rent  his  garments  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  earth."  * 

Mary  Beatrice  had  the  consolation  of  receiving  a  most  afibclionafe 
and  dutiful  letter  from  her  son,  expressing  the  greatest  concern  for  her 
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jUiieM)  and  befgiog  her  '^  to  take  oare  of  her  health  for  his  sake,  since 
the  most  overwhelming  of  all  his  calamities  would  he  the  loss  of  her.^^ 

The  chevalier  was  still  at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  waiting  the  event  of 
the  negotiations  at  Utrecht  The  payment  of  two  hills  of  1^,000  francs 
each,  which  cardinal  Gualterio  had  persuaded  the  queen  to  hold,  after 
she  had  rctgarded  them  as  lost  money,  had  enabled  her  to  send  him  some 
seasonable  pecuniary  relief  at  his  greatest  need,  and  also  to  discharge  a 
few  trifling  debts  of  her  own  in  England,  of  long  standing,  which  nad 
distressed  her  scrupulous  sense  of  honesty.  She  gave  1000  francs 
among  the  three  domestic  sisters  who  had  waited  upon  her  in  her  sick- 
ness and  during  her  long  sojourn  in  the  convent. 

On  tlie  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  perceiving  that  all  her  ladies  were  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  weary  of  the  monotony  of  the  life  they  led  at 
Cliaillot,  and  hearing,  withal,  many  complaints  of  her  absence  from  St. 
Germains,  she  at  last  made  up  her  mind  to  return  thither  the  next  day, 
Monday,  December  5th.  She  was  very  low-spirited  at  the  thought  of 
it,  coughed  very  much  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  appeared  wavering 
io  her  purpose ;  but,  seeing  everything  prepared  for  her  departure,  she 
was  about  to  make  her  adieux,  when  she  was  informed  the  due  de  Lau- 
ZQn  wished  to  speak  to  her.  It  was  inconvenient  to  give  audience  to 
any  one  just  as  she  was  setting  ofl*  on  her  journey,  but  she  judged  that 
he  had  something  important  to  communicate,  and  gave  orders  to  admit 
him.  He  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings ;  for  he  came  to  break  to  her 
the  tragic  death  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,'  who  had  been  slain  in  a  duel 
with  lord  Mohun,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  foul  play  on  the  part 
of  his  antagonist's  second,  general  Macartney.  The  duKe  of  Hamilton 
was,  at  that  time,  the  main  pillar  of  her  son's  cause  in  Scotland ;  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  herself,  had  just  t>een  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  France,  secretly  empowered,  it  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, by  queen  Anne,  to  make  arrangements  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger* 
mains  for  the  adoption  of  the  exiled  prince  as  her  successor,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  remaining  quiet  during  her  life,  little  doubt  existing  of  the  duke 
being  able,  by  his  great  interest  in  parliament,  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
act  of  settlement  for  the  royal  succession. 

The  queen  was  deeply  aflected  by  the  melancholy  news,  and  the 
ladies  Perth  and  Middleton  wept  bitterly.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
whole  party,  and  cast  a  deeper  gloom  on  their  return  to  the  desolate 
palace  of  St.  Germains.'  Her  majesty's  chair  being  brought  into  the 
gallery — for  she  was  still  too  feeble  to  walk — she  prepared  to  enter  it, 
after  she  had  taken  some  bread  in  a  little  broth ;  but  seeing  one  of  the 
community,  who  had  waited  on  her  while  she  was  in  the  convent,  she 
presented  her  hand  to  her,  and  said,  ^'  I  console  myself  with  the  hope 
of  your  seeing  me  again  here  very  soon,  if  it  please  God."  She  was 
carried  into  the  tribune,  where  the  community  attended  her;  and, having 
made  her  devotions  there,  she  was  conveyed  in  a  chair  to  her  coach. 

Mary  Beatrice  arrived  at  St.  Germains  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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The  interests  of  her  son  required  that  dhe  should  stifle  her  own  private 
feelings,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  a  shadow  of  royal  state,  by  holding 
her  courts  and  receptions  with  the  same  ceremonies,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  as  if  she  had  been  a  recognised  queen-mother  of  England.  How 
well  did  the  words  of  the  royal  preacher,  ^Vaniias  vanitatas^^  which 
were  so  often  on  the  lips  of  that  pale,  tearful  Niobe,  who,  in  her 
widow's  coif  and  veil,  and  sable  weeds  of  woe,  occupied  the  chair  of 
state  on  these  occasions,  describe  the  mockery  of  the  attempt  f 

The  melancholy  Christmas  of  1712  was  rendered  more  distressing 
to  Mary  Beatrice,  by  the  ihtrigues  and  divisions  that  agitated  her  coun- 
cil, and  the  suspicions  that  were  instilled  into  the  mind  of  her  absent 
son,  of  his  mentor,  the  earl  of  Middleton,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
St.  Germains  to  Chalons,  and  acted  as  his  principal  adviser.  The  old 
story,  that  he  was  bribed  by  the  court  of  St.  James's  to  betray  the  state 
secrets  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  had  been  in  the  practice  of  doing  this 
ever  "since  the  death  of  James  II.,  was  revived,  though  without  any  sort 
of  proof,  and  all  the  misfortunes  and  foilures  that  had  occurred  were 
charged  on  his  mismanagement  and  treachery.'  It  was  also  stated,  that 
he  had  nedected  the  interests  of  the  Stuart  cause  in  Scotland,  and  had 
promoted,  mstead  of  opposing,  the  union.  Middleton  justified  himself 
from  those  charges,  but  indignantly  offered  to  withdraw  from  his  trou- 
blesome and  profitless  ofiice.  Mary  Beatrice,  having  a  great  esteem  for 
this  statesman,  and  a  particular  friendship  for  his  countess,  was  rery 
uneasy  at  the  idea  of  his  resignation.  Her  principal  adviser,  at  this 
time,  appears  to  have  been  the  abbe  Innes,  who,  in  one  of  the  mystified 
letters  of  that  period,  thus  writes  on  the  subject : — 

«Paris,  Jan.9th,  1713. 

**  I  was  never  more  surprised  than  when  the  queen  showed  me  some  letters 
the  king  had  sent  her  about  Mr.  Massey  [hrd  Middltton]^  and  the  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  villanjr  must  proceed  originaUy  either  fVom 
the  Irish  to  remove  one  whom  they  look  upon  as  none  of  their  friends,  to  make 
way  for  one  of  their  friends,  or  else  that  it  is  a  trick  of  the  whigs  to  ruin  Jonathan 
[the  king]^  by  insinuating  a  correspondence  with  them,  to  give  jealousy  to  the 
other  party,  and  by  that  means  to  deprive  Jonathan  of  the  only  person  capable 
of  giving  him  advice." 

Mary  Beatrice  took  upon  herself  the  ofiice  of  mediating  between  her 
son  and  their  old  servant,  Middleton,  whose  wounded  feelings  she,  not 
unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to  soothe  in  the  following  letter : — 

<*  St  Germains,  Jan.  28th,  1713. 

**  I  have  not  had  the  heart  all  this  while  to  write  to  you  upon  the  dismal  sub* 
iect  of  your  leaving  the  king;  but  I  am  sure  you  are  just  enough  to  believe  that  it 
has  and  does  give  to  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  that  which  I  see  it  gives 
the  king,  increases  mine. 

*♦  You  tell  me  in  your  last  letter  upon  Mr.  Hamilton's  coming  away,  that  if 
your  opinion  had  been  followed,  you  had  gone  first,  but  if  mine  were,  you  should 
never  go  first  nor  last.  But  alas!  I  am  grown  so  insignificant  and  useless  to  my 
friends,  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  pray  for  them,  and  God  knows  my  poor  prayers 
are  worth  but  little.  I  own  to  you,  that  as  weary  as  I  am  of  the  world,  I  am 
not  yot  so  dead  to  it  as  not  to  feel  the  usage  tlie  king  aud  I  meet  with.     Hii 

'  Stuart  Papers  in  Macpherson,  and  in  the  Bibliothdque  du  Roi. 
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tfonblM  are  more  sensible  to  me  than  my  own,  and  if  all  fell  onljr  on  me,  and 
his  afiairs  went  well,  and  he  were  easy,  I  think  I  could  be  so  too,  but  we  must 
take  what  God  sends,  and  as  he  sends  it,  and  submit  ourselves  entirely  to  his 
will,  which  I  hope  in  his  mercy  he  will  give  us  grace  to  do,  and  then  in  spite 
of  the  world  all  will  turn  to  our  good.'*  * 

It  can  scarcely  be  forgotten,  that  the  princess  of  Orange,  when  her 
sister  Anne  was  endeavouring  to  inveigle  her  into  the  conspiracy  for  de- 
priving their  infant  brother  of  the  regal  succession,  by  insinuating  ttiat 
he  was  a  spurious  child,  feeling  dubious  that  she  ought  to  credit  so 
monstrous  a  charge  without  inquiring  into  the  evidences  of  his  paternity, 
opounded,  among  other  queries,  which  she  sent  to  Anne,  the  simple, 
ut  important  question,  ^  Is  the  queen  fond  of  him  ?^' '  Anne,  being  an 
interested  witness,  replied  evasively.  Nature,  who  cannot  equivocate, 
has  answered  unconsciously  to  the  test  in  the  unafiected  gush  of 
maternal  tenderness,  with  which  Mary  Beatrice  speaks  of  her  son  to 
lord  Middleton  in  this  letter ;  she  says : — 

"  You  told  me  in  one  of  your  fbrmer  letters,  that  you  were  charmed  with  the 
king  being  a  good  son.  What  do  you  think  then  that  I  must  be  that  am  the  poor 
old  doeting  mother  of  him  1  I  do  assure  you,  his  kindness  to  me  is  all  my  sup- 
port under  God."  ** 

Marry,  but  our  unfortunate  Italian  queen,  on  whose  ignorance  some 
historians  have  been  pleased  to  enlarge,  could  write  plain  English  with 
the  same  endearing  ftmiliarity,  as  if  it  had  been  her  mother-tongue ! 
^Our  hissing,  growling,  grunting  northern  gutturals,''  had  become 
sweeter  to  her  ear  than  the  silvery  intonations  of  her  own  poetic  land, 
and  flowed  more  naturally  to  her  pen.  English  was  the  language  of 
those  she  loved  best  on  earth,  the  unforgotten  husband  of  her  youth 
and  their  children ;  of  the  last  surviving  of  these,  ^  the  Pretender,"  she 
thus  continues  in  her  letter  to  his  oflended  minister,  the  earl  of  Middle- 
ton: — 

"And  I  am  confirmed  of  late  more  than  ev6r  in  my  observation,  that  the 
better  you  are  with  him  the  kinder  he  is  to  me',  but  I  am  also  charmed  with 
him,  for  being  a  good  master,  and  a  true  friend  to  those  who  deserve  it  of  him, 
though  I  am  sorry  from  my  heart  that  you  have  not  had  so  much  cause  of  late 
to  make  experience  of  it.  **  M.  R." 

**  I  say  nothing  to  you  of  business,  nor  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  fbr  I  write  all  I  know 
to  ^e  king,  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  make  ^repetidons.  I  expect,  widi  some 
impatience,  and  a  great  deal  of  fear,  Humphrey's  decision  as  to  France." 

The  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  sentence  is,  whether  queen  Anne 
would  permit  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  to  avail  himself  of  the  a!>)'lum 
which  the  duke  of  Lorraine  had  offered  him  in  his  dominions.  This 
was  in  the  end  privately  allowed  by  her,  and  publicly  protested  affainsi 
by  her  ministers.  Mary  Beatrice  writes  again  to  the  earl  of  Middleton, 
on  the  9th  of  February ;  she  had  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  him  to  con- 
tinue with  her  son,  and  she  says  many  obliging  and  encouraging  things 

*  Smart  Papers  in  Macpherson. 

*  Corre£>pondence  of  the  princess  of  Orange  and  princess  Aime  of  Denmark 
in  Dnirymple's  Appendix. 
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to  hioi  in  this  letter,  whieh  is  howevor  dry,  and  chiefly  on  pnbtie  I 
ness.  She  there  speaks  of  their  secret  correspondent,  Boliagbroke,  by 
the  appropriate  cognomen  of  **  Prattler,'* '  and  certainly  appears  to  set 
very  little  account  on  his  flattering  professions. 

The  position  of  the  son  of  James  JI.,  appeared  by  no  means  in  so 
bad  a  light  to  the  potentates  of  Enrope  at  this  period,  as  it  did  to  the 
desponding  widow  who  sat  in  her  companionless  desolation  at  St.  Oer- 
mains,  watching  the  chances  of  the  political  game.  The  emperor, 
though  he  had  publicly  demurred  for  nearly  three  months,  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  grant  the  cheralier  a  passport  to  travel  through 
part  of  his  dominions  to  Bar-lc-duc,  secretly  entertained  overtures  for 
connecting  the  disinherited  prince  with  bis  own  femily,  by  a  itiarriage 
with  an  archduchess.  The  tender  age  of  his  daughter,  who  was  only 
twelve  years  o^d,  was  objected  by  his  imperial  majesty  as  an  obstacle  to 
her  union  with  a  prince  in  his  five  and  twentieth  year,  but  he  politely 
intimated,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  sister  was  of  a  more  suitable  time 
of  life.',  Qjueen  Anne's  ill  health  at  this  period,  the  unsettled  state  of 
parties  in  England,  and  the  lingering  auction  of  the  people  to  hereditary 
succession,  rendered  an  alliance  with  the  representative  of  the  royd 
Stuarts^by  no  means  undeserving  of  the  attention  of  the  princesses  of 
Europe.  The  chevalier  did  not  improve  the  opening  that  bad  been 
made  for  him  by  his  generous  friend  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  with  the 
court  of  Vienna.  His  thoughts  appear  to  have  been  more  occupied  on 
the  forlorn  state  of  his  mother,  than  with  matrimonial  speculatioas  for 
himself.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  desolate  princess,  in 
the  letter  he  addressed  to  Louis  XIV.  on  the  eve  of  his  final  departuie 
from  his  dominions,  is  interesting.  After  expressing  his  grateful  feoae 
of  the  kindness  he  and  his  family  had  experienced  from  ^at  moBarehf 
he  says— 

"  It  is  with  all  possible  earaestaess  that  I  entreat  of  your  majesty  a  continua- 
tion of  it,  for  me  and  the  queen  my  mother,  the  only  person  who  is  left  of  all 
who  were  dearest  to  me,  and  who  deserves  so  much  of  me  as  the  best  of 
mothers.*-  • 

In  writing  to  Louis  XIV.  alone,  the  chevalier  would  have  done  little 
for  his  mother;  he  was  aware,  that  to  render  her  asylum  secure,  he 
must  pay  no  less  attention  to  tJie  untitled  consort  by  whom  the  coun- 
sels of  the  aged  monarch  of  France  were  influenced ;  and  with  equal 
earnestness,  recommended  her  to  the  friendship  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  in  the  following  elegant  billet,  which  implies  more  than  appears  on 
the  surface  in  the  way  of  compliment : 

"February  19th,  1713. 

"  Little  satisfied,  madam,  with  the  letter  I  liave  written  to  the  king,  in  which 
I  have  but  faintly  expressed  my  sentiments  towards  him,  where  can  1  better  ad- 
dress myself  than  to  you,  with  a  request  that  you  would  supply  for  me  every- 
thing wherein  I  have  fkiled  f 

•*I  venture  to  rely  on  the  kindness  of  jrour  heart,  and  the  fHendship  yon  have 

'  Stuart  Papers  in  Macpherson. 

•  Stua'-t  Papers.     Duke  of  Lorraine's  Correspondence  with  the  Emperor. 

*From  the  original  French  in  the  Archives  au  Hoyaume  de  Fraitce. 
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always  hmd  for  the  queen  and  me,  to  ask  a  oontinaatkm  of  it  for  ni  both.  'Per- 
mit me  to  assure  you,  yalustess  though  it  be,  of  rone,  as  well  as  of  the  high 
esteem  and  gratitude  I  bear  you,  madam,  to  whom,  aAer  the  king,  I  believe  it 
to  be  entirely  due."  * 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  00  well  pleased  with  this  mark  of  atteo- 
tion,  that  the  next  time  she  saw  queen  Mary  Beatrice,  although  she 
made  no  remark  on  tlw  letter  addresiBed  to  herself,  she  set  her  majesty's 
heart  at  rest  as  to  the  impression  produced  by  that  which  he  had  pent 
to  Louis  XIV^  by  saying,  ^  The  king  your  son,  madam,  has  combined, 
hi  writing  to  his  majesty  (the  king  of  France),  the  elegance  of  an  acade- 
ikician,  Uie  tenderness  of  a  son,  and  the  dignity  of  a  king." ' 

The  royal  mother,  who  had  been  sent  copies  of  these  letters  by  her 
son,  could  not  refrain  from  reading  them  in  the  pride  of  her  heart  to  the 
community  at  Chaillot.  The  abbess  and  her  nuns  extolled  them  to  the 
skies,  and  begged  her  majesty  to  allow  them  to  be  transcribed  and 
placed  among  the  archives  of  their  house.  Mary  Beatrice  expressed 
some  reluctance  to  do  so,  observing,  ^  that,  in  the  present  critical  posi- 
tion of  her  son's  af&irs,  it  might  be  attended  with  injurious  consequen- 
ces, if  letters  so  strictly  private  found  their  way  into  print"  She  add- 
ed, significantly,  ^  that  she  had  been  much  annoyed,  at  seeing  some 
things  published  in  the  Dutch  Gazette,  not  being  ajble  in  any  manner  to 
imagine  how  the  information  was  obtained."  This  was  certainly  throw- 
ing out  a  delicate  hint  that  her  confidence  had  not  been  held  sacred  by 
some  of  the  members  of  that  community;  nevertheless,  she  was  per- 
suaded to  allow  copies  of  her  son's  letters  both  to  the  king  of  France 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  be  taken.  These  have  been  so  carefully 
preserved,  that  they  have  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  convent. 

Mary  Beatrice  spent  the  residue  of  this  melancholy  winter,  the  first 
she  had  passed  without  her  children,  at  St.  Germains.  Her  only  com- 
fort was  -hearing  from  her  son  that  he  had  been  honourably  and  afileo- 
tionately  received  at  the  court  of  Lorraine  by  the  duke  and  duchess, 
who  were  both  related  to  him.  The  duchess  of  Lorraine,  being  the 
daughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans  by  Elizabeth  Charlotte  o(  Bavaria, 
inherited  a  portion  of  the  Stuart  blood,  through  her  descent  from  James 
1.,  and  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  her  exiled  kinsman,  and  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  render  his  sojourn  at  Bar-le-dpc  agreeable. 

Mary  Beatrice  writes  to  her  friend  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  on  the  20th 
of  March,  a  letter  commencing  with  excuses  for  being  an  indifferent  cor- 
respondent, because  the  frequent  and  long  letters  she  wrote  to  her  son, 
took  up  all  her  time.  Her  majesty  had  been  making  a  small,  but  ac- 
ceptable present  to  one  of  the  nuns,  for  she  says,  ^^  I  am  flad  sister  M. 
Gabrielle  found  the  tea  good,  but  surely  that  trifijng  gift  did  not  merit  so 
eloquent  a  letter  of  thanks."  Mary  Beatrice  describes  her  own  health 
to  be  better  than  usual,  expresses  herself  well  pleased  with  the  general 
bulletin  lady  Strickland  had  brought  of  the  health  of  the  convent,  and 
then  says — 

*  From  the  origioaLFreooh  in  the  ArchiTes  aa  Royaume  de  Franco.    Chailk» 
Collection.  •  MS.  Memorials. 
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"  The  king  my  ton,  oonHmies  well  at  Bar^  where  the  duke  of  Lorraine  showa 
him  all  sorts  of  civilities.  I  recommend  him  earnestly  to  yonr  prayers,  myd«ar 
mother,  and  to  tliose  of  your  dear  daughters ;  he  requires  patience,  courage,  and 
prudence,  and  above  all,  that  God  should  confirm  him  in  the  faith,  and  gire 
him  grace  never  to  succumb  to  the  temptations  with  which  he  will  be  assailed 
by  his  enemies,  visible  and  invisible."  *■ 

Her  majesty  next  recommends  her  aged  protector  Louis  XIV.,  to  the 
prayers  of  the  sisters  of  Chaillot^ — 

**  T  hope,  continues  she,  that  God  will  long  preserve  him  to  us,  and  that  he 
roay  enjoy  himself  the  peaces  he  gives  to  others,  and  which  we  hope  will  be 
signed  in  this  present  month  of  Marcii.  I  deaire  it  with  all  my  heart,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  rather  than  myself,  although  it  is  possible  that  in  time  my  son 
may  benefit  by  it.  Meanwhile  I  leave  him,  and  myself  also,  in  the  hands  of 
God,  to  the  end  that  he  may  do  witli  us  all  that  pleases  him  ;  but  in  whatever 
state  I  may  find  myself,  be  -assured,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  shall  be  alwayS| 
and  with  all  my  heart,  yours,"  »*  Maris  R." 

Endorsed,  **  For  my  dea^  mother,  1713."* 

Before  the  proclamation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Mary  Beatrice  sought 
t)ie  welcome^repose  of  her  favourite  retreat  at  Chaillot.  ^  The  queen 
of  England,''  says  the  diary  of  that  convent,  "  came  here  on  the  5lh  of 
May,  1713;  she  arrived  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  testified 
much  joy  at  finding  herself  at  Chaillot  once  more.  She  asked  our 
mother  the  news  of  the  house,  and  inquired  particularly  after  all  the 
sisters.  While  they  were  preparing  her  majesty's  table,  she  came  into 
tlie  ante-chamber  herself,  to  speak  to  the  two  domestic  sisters,  Claire 
Antoinette,  and  J.  M.,  who  were  accustomed  to  serve  her.  The  next 
day,  being  very  cold,  she  congratulated  herself  on  having  come  as  she 
did,  for  they  would  never  have  permitted  her  to  leave  St  Germains  in 
such  weather,  lest  it  should  make  her  ill ;  and  she  repeated  many  times, 
^  that  she  was  surprised  at  finding  herself  in  such  good  health  as  she 
liad  been  for  the  last  six  months,  considering  all  she  had  suffered."  On 
the  Sunday  afler  her  arrival,  her  majesty  said,  ^^  she  had  prayed  to  God 
tliat  he  would  make  her  feel  his  consolations  so  that  she  might  say  with 
the  royal  prophet,  ^  In  the  multitude  of  sorrows  that  I  had  in  my  heart, 
tliy  comforts  have  refreshed  my  soul;'"  "but  that,"  added  she,  "is 
^hat  I  have  not  experienced;  the  Lord  does  not  make  me  taste  his 
sweetness." 

Mary  Beatrice  told  the  nuns  "  that  since  the  departure  of  her  son,  she 
liad  no  one  to  whom  she  could  open  her  heart,  a  deprivation  which  she 
had  felt  as  peculiarly  hard ;  yet,"  added  she,  "  in  losing  the  persons  to 
whom  one  is  accustomed  to  unburden  our  hearts,  we  lose  also  some  op- 
portunities of  displeasing  God  by  our  complaints,  and  acquire  the  power 
of  passing  some  days  without  speaking  of  those  subjects  that  excite 
painful  emotions."  This  was,  indeed,  a  point  of  Christian  philosophy 
to  which  few  have  been  able  to  attain.  It  must  be  owned,  that  Mary 
Beatnce  strove  to  improve  the  uses  of  adversity  to  the  end  for  which 
mey  were  designed  by  Him  who  chastens  those  he  loves. 

*  Atfuigraph  Letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France 
•Ibid, 
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The  moment  at  leogth  arriyed,  long  dreaded  by  the  aympadiiziug 
community  of  Chaillot,  when  the  abb^  was  compelled  to  tell  their 
afflicted  gaest,  that  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  appointed  to  be  sung  in  their 
church,  as  well  as  all  others  throughout  France,  on  the  day  of  the 
Ascension,  on  account  of  the  peace-^that  peace  which  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  her  boo,  and  had  poured  the  last  phial  of 
wrath  on  her  devoted  head  by  driving  him  from  St  Germains,  and  de- 
priving him  of  the  nominal  title  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  compli- 
roentcid  by  the  raonarchs  of  France  and  Spain.*  The  intimation  regarding 
the  Te  Deum  was  received  by  Mary  Beatrice  without  a  comment.  She 
knew  that  it  was  a  matter  in  which  the  abbess  had  no  choice,  and  she 
endeavoured  to  relieve  her  embarrassment  by  turning  the  conversation. 
Her  majesty  said  aAerwards«  ^  that  a  printed  copy  of  the  treaty  had 
been  sent  to  her,  but  she  had  not  yet  had  time  to  read  it,  as  it  was  so 
bulky  a  document;  and  she  had  told  lady  Middleton  to  open  it,  who 
had  looked  for  what  concerned  her,  and  made  no  further  search.^' 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  the  queen  asked  the  nun  who  waited  on 
her,  ^  if  she  had  seen  the  paper  that  was  on  her  chimney-piece  ?"  ^  I 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  look  at  it,"  was  the  reply.  ^^  Ah,  well," 
said  the  queen,  ^  then  1  must  for  you ;"  and  raismg  herself  in  the  bed, 
where  she  was  resting  her  exhausted  frame,  she  put  on  her  spectacles, 
and  began  to  read  it  aloud.'  It  was  a  copy  of  the  treaty.  When  her 
majesty  came  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  i^ticles,  which  stated  ^  that  to 
ensure  for  ever  the  peace  and  repose  of  Europe,  and  of  England,  the  king 
of  France  recognised,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  the  protestant  line 
of  Hanover,  and  engaged  that  he  who  has  taken  the  title  of  king  of 
Great  Britain,  shall  remain  no  longer  in  France,  &c.  &c.,"  she  paused, 
and  said,  with  a  sigh,  ^  The  king  of  France  knows  the  truth,  whether 
my  son  is  unjustly  styled  king  or  not ;  I  am  sure  he  is  more  grieved  at 
this  than  we  can  be." 

The  nun  in  waiting  remained  speechless  with  consternation  at  what 
she  heard,  and  the  queen  resumed,  ^  Hard  necessity  has  no  law.  The 
king  of  France  had  no  power  to  act  otherwise,  for  the  English  would 
BoX  have  made  peace  on  any  other  condition.  God  will  take  care  of  us; 
in  him  we  repose  our  destinies."  She  added,  ^  that  the  king,  her  son, 
had  sent  word  to  h^,  ^  that  his  hope  was  in  God,  who  would  not  for- 
sake him  when  every  other  power  abandoned  him.' "' 

The  next  morning,  she  maintained  hei  equanimity,  and  even  joined 
in  the  grace-chant  before  dinner.  The  nun  who  was  present  when  she 
read  the  treaty  on  the  preceding  evening,  drew  near,  and  said,  ^^  Madam, 
I  am  astonished  at  the  grace  God  has  given  you,  in  enabling  you  to 
appear  tranquil ;  for  my  part  1  was  struck  with  such  consternation  at 
what  1  heard,  that  1  could  not  sleep.  Was  it  not  so  with  you  ?"  <^  No, 
I  assure  yoti^"  ^d  the  queen ;  ^  1  have  committed  everything  to  God, 

^Tbe  peace  was  signed  March  30tb,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  bat 
•lot  solemnly  ratified  for  several  weeks  afler  that  date.  It  was  proclaimed  iu 
London,  May  6tb. 

*Inedited  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d^Est^in  the  Archives  au  Royaume. 
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he  knows  better  what  is  good  for  ns  than  we  do  oursdves.'^  She  ate  aa 
Qsual,  and  manifested  no  discomposure,  even  when  her  ladies  came  on 
the  following  day,  and  told  her  of  the  general  rejoicings  that  were  made 
in  England  for  the  peace.* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Mary  Beatrice  told  the  nuns,  ^'  that  her  scm 
had  sent  a  protest  to  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  against  the  articles 
of  the  treaty,  as  regarded  England,  and  had  asserted  his  tide  to  that 
crown,  which  had  been  retorted  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  addressing 
an  atrocious  libel  ip  the  same  congress,  complaining  ^  that  an  impostor 
like  the  pretender  was  permitted  to  remain  so  near  as  Bar-le-dnc'  '* 
The  mother  of  the  disinherited  prince  related  this  with  emotion,  but 
without  anger.  The  sympathizing  community  said  all  they  could  to 
console  her,  telling  her  the  cause  of  her  son  was  in  the  hands  of  God, 
who  would,  they  hoped,  soon  restore  him  to  the  throne  o(  his  fore- 
Withers.  ^  If  it  be  God's  good  pleasure  to  do  so,  may  his  will  be  accom- 
plished," replied  the  queen.  She  said,  ^  that  she  liad  reociTed  an  addreas 
from  Edinburgh,  professing  the  &ithful  attachment  of  the  Scotch  to  the 
house  of  Stuart ;  that  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  well  disposed,  hot 
in  want  of  a  leader."' 

When  Mary  Beatrice  found  that  the  allied  powers  had  agreed  to  com- 
pensate the  elector  of  Bavaria  for  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  German  terri- 
tories, by  making  him  king  of  Sardinia,  while  tne  duke  of  Savoy  was  in 
his  turn  to  receive  more  than  an  equivalent  for  his  Sardinian  province, 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  she  said,  with  a  sifh,  ^^Thns 
we  find  that  every  one  recovers  his  goods,  in  one  shape  or  other,  at  this 
peace,  but  nothing  is  done  for  us ;  yet,  my  God,"  added  she,  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  ^^  it  is  your  will  that  it  should  be  so,  and  what  you  will, 
must  always  be  right."  Being  informed  subsequently,  that  the  duke  of 
Savoy  was  about  to  embark,  to  take  possession  of  his  new  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  she  said,  ^^  Those  who  have  kingdoms  lose  then,  and  those  who 
had  not  acquire  them  through  this  peace ;  but  God  rules  everything  and 
must  be  adored  in  all  he  decrees."  The  duchess  of  Savoy,  king  James^ 
cousin,  had  written  to  her  in  terms  expressive  of  much  afiection  and 
esteem,  on  which  Mary  Beatrice  observed,  ^  that  she  was  very  grateful 
for  her  regard ;  but  she  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  recognising  the 
duke  of  &ivoy  as  king  of  Sicily,  because  her  son  had  protarted  against 
everything  that  was  done  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht"  *  This  was,  iMieed, 
retaining  the  tone  of  a  crowned  head,  when  all  that  could  give  impor- 
tance to  that  dignity  was  gone. 

One  day,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  had  sensibly  diminished  the  hopes 
that  had  been  fondly  cherished  by  the  widowed  queen  of  James  II.,  of 
seeing  her  son  established  on  the  throne  oi  England,  the  princess  of 
Conti,  who  was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  paid  her  a  formal 
state  visit  at  Chaillot,  accompanied  by  her  three  daughters.  Mary 
Beatrice,  with  the  delicate  tact  that  was  natural  to  her,  always  caused  all 
the  fauteuils  to  be  removed  from  her  receplion-room  whenever  she  ex- 
pected  any  of  the  princesses  who  were  not  privileged  to  occupy  those 

'  Inedited  MS  Memorials  of  Marj  of  Modeaa,  by  one  of  the  Nans  of  Chaillot. 
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9ort  of  seats  in  her  presence.  The  three  young  ladies,  as  they  were 
leavingr  the  room,  observing  to  one  another  on  the  absence  of  the 
fitnteuils,  scomfally  exclaim^,  as  if  imputing  it  to  the  destitution  of  the 
royal  exile,  ^  What  a  fine  instance  of  economy !  but  they  cannot  be 
igiM/rant  of  our  mother's  rank.  What  will  people  say  of  this  ?"  Mary 
Beatrice,  who  oTerheard  their  impertinence,  replied,  with  quiet  dignity, 
^  They  will  say  that  I  am  a  poor  queen,  hnd  that  this  is  your  way  of 
telling  me  that  I  hare  fallen  from  my  proper  rank."  * 

When  the  duchess  dowager  of  Orleans  came  to  visit  Mary  Beatrice, 
i^e  tenderly  embraced  her,  and  told  her  how  much  charmed  the  duke 
of  Lorraine  and  her  daughter  were  with  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  and 
that  they  were  delighted  at  having  him  with  them.  Mary  Beatrice  was 
sensibly  gratified  at  this  communication,  and  begged  madame  to  ^  convey 
her  tlianks  to  their  highnesses  for  their  goodness  to  her  son,  not  having,'' 
she  said,  ^^  words  sufficiently  eloquent  to  express  her  fiill  sense  of  it 
hervelf."  The  chevalier  had  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Bar  for  a  tem- 
porary visit  to  Luneville,  where  everything  was,  however,  arranged  for 
his  comfort,  through  the  friendship  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine. 
His  only  real  trouble,  at  this  time,  was  his  pecuniary  destitution,  and 
this  caused  his  mother  much  greater  uneasiness  than  it  did  him. 

So  self-denying  was  Mary  Beatrice  in  all  her  personal  expenses,  that, 
although  she  sufifered  much  inconvenience,  when  at  Chaillot,  firom 
writing  on  'an  ornamental  escrutoire,  fticed  with  plates  of  china,  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  a  proper  writing-table,  even  of  the 
cheapest  materials  and  form.  Her  ladies  one  day  said  to  her,  "  Madam, 
yoQ  are  not  of  the  same  disposition  as  other  princesses,  who,  before 
they  had  been  inconvenienced  by  their  writing-tables,  as  you  have  been 
by  this,  would  have  changed  them  a  dozen  times."  ^^  They  would  have 
luul  the  means  of  gratifying  their  tastes,  then,"  rejoined  her  majesty.  **I 
have  not ;  the  little  that  can  be  called  mine,  belongs  to  the  poor." 

The  kind-hearted  duchess  of  Lauzun,  to  trhom  this  conversation  was 
repeated,  sent  the  queeQ  a  new  writing-table,  for  a  present ;  but  no  f 
Mary  Beatrice  would  not  accept  the  friendly  oflering.  She  was  the 
widow  of  a  king  of  England,  the  mother  of  a  prince,  who  claimed  the 
crown  of  that  realm ;  and,  dowerless  exile  as  she  was,  she  would  not 
degrade  the  national  honour  of  the  proud  land,  over  which  she  had 
reigned,  by  allowing  any  of  the  ladies  of  France  to  minister  to  her 
wants.  Not  that  she  conveyed  her  refusal  in  terms  calculated  to  ofi^end 
madame  de  Lauzun ;  she  thanked  her  courteously,  but  said,  ^  The  table 
was  too  low,  and  that  she  was  about  to  purchase  one,  for  which  she 
would  give  proper  directions."  Mary  Beatrice  found  herself,  at  last, 
eompdled  to  buy  a  writing-table,  in  order  to  evade  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  present  of  the  duchess  de  Lauzun.  It  cost  the  mighty 
sum  of  fire  and  forty  livre,'  less  than  eight  and  thirty  shillings,  and  even 
this  outlay  occasioned  the  unfortunate  queen  a  pang,  when  she  thought 
•f  the  starving  families  at  St.  Germains,  and  she  askeil  the  nuns,  ^  Whe 

^  Iiiedited  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modeoa,  by  one  of  tho  Nans  of  Cbainoi. 
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ther  she  ought  to  give  so  much  money  as  Ave  and  forty  livres  for 
writing-table?^'  The  nuns  replied,  with  much  simplicity,  ^  that,  indeed^ 
they  seldom  gave  tradesmen  as  much  at  iliey  asked  for  their  goods,  but 
tliey  thought  the  table  was  worth  the  price  named."  Her  majesty  de» 
clared,  ^^  that  she  had  no  intention  to  cheapen  the  article,  ordered  my 
lady  privy-purse  to  pay  for  it  directly,  and  to  give  a  proper  recompeus* 
to  the  porter  who  had  brought  it." ' 

Poor  Mary  Beatrice !  she  must  have  been  more  than  woman,  if  memo- 
ries of  the  splendour  that  once  surrounded  her,  at  Whitehall,  rose  not 
before  her  mental  vision  on  this  occasion,  while  hesitating  whether  she 
ought  to  allow  herself  the  indulgence  of  auch  an  escrutoire  as  ^re  and 
forty  francs  cpuld  purchase.  It  would  hav^  looked  strangely,  that  same 
piece  of  furniture,  in  her  apartment  there,  beside  the  costly  cabinets  and 
silver  filigree-tables  of  Italian  workmanship,  which  John  Evelyn  admired 
so  greatly ;  and  when  he  saw  them  decorating  the  chamber  of  her  rojral 
step-daughter,  queen  Mary,  thought — good  conscientious  gentleman— 
^  that  they  ought,  in  conunon  honesty,  to  have  been  returned  to  theii 
lawful  owner."' 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  Berwick  and  the  duchess  of  Lauzun,  came 
one  day  to  visit  her  majesty  at  Chaillot,  and  were  beginning  to  devise 
many  alterations  and  additions  for  the  improvement  of  her  apartments 
there,  which  were,  in  truth,  in  great  need  of  renovation.  She  listened 
to  everything  with  a  playful  smile,  and  then  said,>^  When*  my  dower 
shall  be  paid,  I  may  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  some  of  your  suggestions. 
All  I  have  power  to  do,  in  the  meantime,  is  to  follow  your  advice,  by 
'  changing  the  damask  bed  into  the  place  where  the  velvet  one  now 
stands,  which  fills  up  the  small  chamber  too  much."' 

The  chair,  in  which  her  mijesty  was  sometimes  carried  up  into  the 
tribune  or  ^ery  which  she  occupied  in  the  chapel,  had  become  so 
shabby  and  out  of  repair,  that  the  nuns  and  her  ladies  pressed  her  to 
have  a  new  one  made.  She  refused  at  first,  on  account  of  the  expense, 
but  at  last  yielded  to  their  persuasions.  She  ocdered  that  it  should  be 
like  a  chair  in  the  infirmary,  but  a  little  larger,  and  yet  not  too  large  to 
be  carried  through  the  door  of  the  little  alley  that  led  to  the  infirmary ; 
for  she  was  constant  in  her  visits  to  the  sick,  whether  she  were  able  to 
walk  or  not ;  and  at  this  period,  in  consequenpe  of  her  great  debility, 
she  was  earned  by  her  attendants  in  a  chair.  She  wished  the  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  back  to  be  Bve  feet,  like  her  chair  of 
state  at  St  Germains,  and  that  it  should  be  covered  with  a  silk,  called 
gros  de  Tours,  which,  she  thought,  would  be  e  cheap  and  suitable 
material;  but  when  she  heard  that  it  was  ten  livre^-4hat  is  to  say, 
eight  and  fourpence  an  ell,  which  would  make  the  chair  cost  altogether 
two  hundred  livres,  little  more  than  eight  pounds,  she  exclaimed,  that 
she  would  not  have  .such  a  sum  expended  for  that  purpose.  Lady 
Strickland  recommended  camelot,  a  thick- watered  silk,  with  some  mix- 
lure  of  ^  ooly  as  more  suitable  for  the  cover  of  the  chair,  and  the  queen 

*  Diary  of  Chaillot.  •  Evelyn's  Diary. 
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told  her  to  bring  her  patterns,  with  the  price;  but  a«  she  found  it  would 
cost  fourteen  livres  more  than  the  other,  she  decided  on  having  the  gros 
de  Tours.  Of  such  serious  importance  had  circumstances  rendered  that 
triTial  saving  to  a  princess  who  had  once  shared  the  British  throne,  and 
whose  generous  heart  reluctantly  abstracted  tliis  small  indulgence  for 
herself  from  the  relief  she  accorded  from  her  narrow  income  to  the 
ruined  emigrants  at  St  Germains. 

^  Madame,"  said  one  of  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  ^  you  put  us  in  mind 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Villeneuve,  who  disputed  with  his  shoemaker  about 
the  price  of  his  shoes,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  gave  one  of  the  shoe« 
maker's  daughters  three  hundred  riats,  to  enable  her  to  marry;  for  your 
majesty  is  parsimonious  only  to  enable  you  to  be  munificent  in  your 
charities  and  your  offerings  at  the  altar."  The  queen  smiled,  and  said, 
to  turn  the  conversation,  ^  I  certainly  have  no  disputes  about  the  price 
of  my  shoes,  but  I  would  foin  get  them  for  as  little  cost  as  I  can.  When 
I  was  in  England,  I  always  had  a  new  pan-  every  week,  I  never  had 
more  than  two  p^r  of  new  shoes  in  any  week.  I  had  a  new  pair  of 
gloves  every  day,  and  I  could  not  do  with  less ;  if  I  changed  them,  it 
was  to  the  profit  of  my  chambermaids.  Monsieur  de  Lauzun  once  used 
some  exaggeration  in  speaking  to  the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  subject 
of  my  penury,  when  he  said,  ^Sire,  she  has  scarcely  shoes  to  her  feet.'' 
This  was  going  a  little  too  &r;  but  it  is  true,"  continued  she,  playfully, 
^  that  they  have  sewn  these  ribbons  for  the  second  time  on  my  fine 
shoes ;"  she  laughed,  and  showed  the  shoes  as  she  spoke,  adding,  ^  they 
cost  me  ten  livres.  I  think  that  is  too  much  to  pay  for  them,  but  they 
will  not  charge  less  for  me.  That  is  the  way  with  the  artizans.  My 
mother  would  never  submit  to  an  imposition.  She  was  both  generous 
and  magnificent;  but  she  did  not  Jike  to  be  charged  more  than  the  just 
price  for  anything.  When,  however,  she  had  reason  to  think  her  trades* 
people  had  been  mc^erate  in  their  charges,  she  would  give  them,  out  of 
her  own  pleasure,  something  over  and  above."  * 

The  poor  queen  had  cause,  at  this  time,  to  apprehend  that  the  cancer 
in  her  breast  was  going  to  break  out  again ;  she  was  also  troubled  with 
difiiculty  of  breathing  and  general  debility.  Dr.  Wood,  whom  her  son 
sent  to  see  her,  advised  her  majesty  to  quit  Chaillot,  because  he  said  the 
air  was  too  sharp  for  her,  and  he  strenuously  objected  to  the  fasts  and 
perpetual  succession  of  devotional  exercises,  practised  in  that  house,  as 
injurious  to  her.  The  abbess  and  sisterhood  were  displeased  at  the 
English  physician's  opinion,  intunated  that  monsieur  Oude  had  better 
attend  to  his  own  business,  and  begged  their  royal  guest  to  send  for 
Beaulieu,  her  own  surgeon,  to  prescribe  for  her.  Beaulieu  contradicted 
all  Dr.  Wood  had  said,  except  on  the  subject  of  fasting,  to  which  he 
was  always  opposed.  As  for  the  air  of  Chaillot,  he  said  it  was  nothing 
so  keen  as  that  of  St.  Germains,  which  was  almost  on  a  mountain,  and 
recommended  her  majesty  to  remain  where  she  was.  Mary  Beatrice 
said,  ^  that  Chaillot  must  be  a  healthy  place;  for  that  luxurious  princesaj 
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Catherine  de  Medicis,  built  a  summer  palace  there  for  herself,  because 
she  considered  it  the  most  healthy  site  near  Paris.'^ ' 

The  countess  of  Middleton  observing,  with  uneasiness,  that  her  ro}-al 
mistress  was  sinking  into  ascetic  habits,  told  the  nuns  one  day  in  a  pet, 
^  that  the  queen  spent  too  much  time  in  prayer  at  Chaillot,  that  it  was 
killing  her ;  and  if  the  king  of  France  knew  the  sort  of  life  she  led  tliere, 
he  would  come  himself,  and  take  her  away  from  them."  Mary  Beatrice 
could  not  refrain  from  smiling  when  this  was  repeated  to  her  by  the 
ofiended  sisters.  ^  I  do  not  think,''  said  she,  ^  that  the  king  of  France 
will  trouble  himself  about  my  prayers,  or  that  he  is  likely  to  inteifere 
with  my  stay  at  ChaiUot  My  ladies,  who  like  better  to  be  at  St  Ger- 
mains,  speak  acc<Mrdtng  to  their  own  tastes,  and  are  thiuking  more  for 
ihemselves  than  ibr  me,  I  doubt,  in  wishing  to  return ;  they  may  find 
pleasure  in  it ;  but,  for  me — think  you  the  life  1  lead  at  St.  Germaina 
ean  be  very  agreeable^  when  I  am  shut  up  alone  in  my  cabinet  every 
evening,  after  supper,  till  1  go  to  bed,  writing  three  or  four  hours  ? 
When  I  am  here,  I  write  in  the  morning,  which  is  a  relief  to  my  eyes. 
There,  all  my  time  is  spent  among  the  miserable,  for  of  such  alone  is 
my  society  composed.  Here  I  have,  at  least,  cheerful  company  after  my 
meals ;  and  if  1  have  a  moment  of  comfort  in  life,  it  is  here." ' 

She  might  have  added,  it  is  my  city  of  refuge  from  the  importunities 
and  cares  with  which  I  am  beset  at  St.  Germains.  It  was  again  a  year 
of  scarcity,  almost  of  fiimine,  in  France,  and  Mary  Beatrice  found  her- 
self reluctantly  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  her  own  people,  as  she 
called  the  British  emigration,  to  withdraw  her  subscriptions  from  the 
benevolent  institutions  in  Parts,  to  which  she  hod  hitherto  contributed, 
feeling  herself  bound  to  bestow  all  she  had  to  give,  to  those  who  had 
the  greatest  claims  on  her.'  One  day,  an  ecclesiastic  who  came  from 
St  Germains  to  see  her,  told  her  that  every  one  there  was  starving,  on 
account  of  the  deamess  of  provisions.  The  intelligence  made  her  very 
sad ;  ^  she  could  not  sleep  that  night,"  she  said,  ^'  for  thinking  of  it, 
and  when  she  slumbered  a  little  towards  morning,  she  awoke  with  a 
sensation,  as  if  her  heart  were  pierced  with  a  pointed  cross."  It  was  at 
this  distressing  period  that  the  old  bishop  of  Condone  de  Matignan,  who 
was  going  to  Marseilles,  came  to  solicit  the  unfortunate  queen  to  send 
an  o&ring  to  the  shrine  of  the  immaculate  Virjjfin  there.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unseasonable  than  such  a  request  Mary  Beatrice  replied,  ^  that, 
in  truth,  she  had  nothing  to  send,"  and  was  sorely  vexed  by  his  impor* 
tunity.  She  told  the  community,  in  the  evening,  of  the  vexatious  ap* 
plication  that  had  been  made  to  her  by  the  aged  bishop,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  her  complying  with  his  request,  ^^  since  of  all  the  profusion 
of  costly  jewels  she  onc^  possessed,  two  only  remained;  one  was  the 
little  ruby  ring,  which  the  late  king,  her  dear  lord  and  husband,  when 
duke  of  York,  had  placed  on  her  finger  at  the  ratification  of  their  nup« 

'Buonaparte,  it  «>eems,  was  of  the  same  opinhm,  wben  be  demolished  the  co»> 
vent,  witli  the  imention  of  buikUng  a  nursery  palace  for  the  king  of  Rome  os 
the  spot 

•Diary  of  a  Nun  of  ChaiUot,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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tial  contract,  the  other  was  her  coronation  ring,  get  with  a  fair  *arge 
rnby,  sole  relic  of  the  glories  of  the  day  of  her  consecration  as  queen- 
consort  of  England,  and  these  she  could  not  part  with.  The  small 
diamond,''  added  Mary  Beatrice,  **  which,  according  to  the  customs  of 
Italy,  I  received  at  the  previous  matrimonial  solemnization  at  Modena, 
from  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  I  have  sent  to  my  son,  with  my  daughter's 
hair,  for  which  he  had  asked  me." '  The  nuns  endeavoured  to  comfort 
her,  by  telling  her,  ^  that  when  her  son  should  be  called  to  the  throne 
of  England,  she  would  be  able  to  make  offerings  worthy  of  herself  on 
all  suitable  occasions."  ^  On  the  subject  of  the  contributions  that  aie 
frequently  solicited  of  me,"  said  the  queen,  *  I  iSnd  myself  much  em- 
barrassecf,  for  it  appears  unsuitable  in  me,  to  give  little,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  ever  to  give  much— all  I  have,  belonging  rather  to  the  poor 
than  to  myself."* 

Wisely  and  well  did  the  royal  widow  decide,  in  applying  her  mite  to 
the  relief  of  Qod's  destitute  creatures,  rather  than  gratifying  her  pride, 
by  adding  to  the  decorations  of  a  shrine.  Yet  such  is  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  the  force  of  early  impressions,  and  the  manner  in  which 
even  the  strongest  minded  persons  are  biassed  by  the  opinions  of  the 
world,  that  she  was  deeply  mortified  at  being  unable  to  send  the  ffif^ 
that  was  expected  of  her,  by  the  old  bishop.  She  at  last  expressed  her 
regret,  that  she  had  given  her  last  diamond  to  her  son,  instead  of  adding 
it  to  the  coronal  of  the  Virgin  of  Marseilles.  ^  Madam,"  replied  the 
nuns,  ^  the  use  you  made  of  the  diamond,  in  sending  it  to  your  son, 
was  perfectly  lawful,  and  these  are  times  when  saints  themselves  would 
•ell  the  very  ornaments  of  the  altar,  to  afford  succour  to  the  poor."* 

Biary  Beatrice  was  much  entreated  to  assist  at  the  two^fold  nuptials, 
of  the  prince  de  Conti  and  mademoiselle  de  Bourbon,  and  the  duke  de 
Bonrbon  with  mademoiselle  de  Conti,  by  which  a  long  feud  between 
those  illustrious  houses  would  be  reconciled.  She  excused  herself,  on 
account  of  her  rll-health  and  great  afflictions,  when  the  princess  dowager 
of  Conti  came  in  person  to  invite  her ;  then  the  duke  de  Lauzun  came 
from  Louis  XIV.,  to  request  her  presence  at  Versailles  on  that  occasion ; 
and  she  declined,  for  the  same  reasons  she  had  given  to  madame  Conti. 
The  duke  de  Lauzun  took  the  liberty  of  a  triea  and  sincere  friend,  to 
urge  her  to  accept  the  invitation,  telling  her  ^^  that  it  was  necessary  that 
she  should  appear  at  Versailles  on  that  occasion,  lest  the  English  am- 
bassador should  report  her  as  wholly  neglected  and  forgotten  since  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  which  would  prejudice  the  cause  of  her  son  in  Eng- 
land." The  royal  widow  replied,  ^^  that  he  had  reason  on  his  side,  but 
for  her  part,  wasted  as  she  was  with  a  mortal  malady,  and  crushed  with 
sorrow,  she  could  not  think  of  casting  a  gloom  over  the  joy  of  others* 
at  a  bridal  festival,  by  her  tears,  which,  perhaps,  she  might  be  unable  to 
restrain ;  she,  therefore,  prayed  him  to  make  her  apologies,  and  to  re- 
present her  wasted  form,  and  depressed  spirits,  and  her  utter  unfitness 
to  appear  on  that  occasion."^ 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  (Archives  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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liBuzun  represented  at  Versailles  the  sickness  and  grief  of  the  queen 
ana  madame  Maintenon,  to  whom  her  majesty  wrote  to  beg  her  to  make 
her  excuses  to  the  king  of  France,  replied  in  a  consolatory  tone  of 
kindness,  expressing  the  regrets  of  the  king  and  his  young  relatives  at 
her  absence,  and  requesting  her  to  pray  for  the  happiness  of  the  bridal 
party.  Madame  de  Maintenon  added,  ^^  that  she  hoped  to  come  to 
Chaillot  on  the  following  Monday  to  see  her  majesty,  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, she  could  not  help  informing  her  that  she  had  learned  that  many 
of  the  English  were  passing  over  from  London  to  Calais,  on  purpose, 
as  it  was  whispered,  to  come  to  Chaillot  to  pay  their  respects  to  hei 
majesty,  and  to  pass  on  to  Bar  to  see  her  son.*'  This  Ottering  news 
was  a  cordial  to  the  mother  of  the  disinherited  representative  of  the 
regal  line  of  Stuart,  him  whom  his  visionary  partizans  in  EIngland  fondly 
called  "  the  king  over  the  water."  The  peace  of  Utrecht  had,  indeed, 
driven  him  from  the  French  dominions,  and  limited  hki  title  there  to  the 
simple  style  of  the  chevalier  St  George,  but  that  very  truly  would 
afford  ready  means  of  communication  between  him  and  those  ardent 
friends  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  him  in  their  hearts,  and  were  ready, 
like  the  old  cavaliers,  who  had  fought  for  his  grandfather  and  his  uncle, 
to  peril  life  and  limb  for  his  sake.  He  was  remembered  in  England,  and 
she,  his  mother,  was  not  forgotten  in  the  land  of  which  she  still  called 
herself  the  que^n,  though  four-and-twenty  years  had  passed  away  since 
she  had  leA  its  shores,  on  a  stormy  winter's  night,  with  that  son. 
Heaven's  dearest  but  most  fatal  gift  to  her,  then  a  sleeping  infant  in  her 
arms.  Now  he  had  been  driven  from  her,  and  for  his  sake  she  kept  her 
court,  in  widowed  loneliness,  at  St.  Germains,  as  a  centre  and  rallying 
point  for  his  friends,  and  struggled  with  the  sh»rp  and  deadly  malady 
that  was  sapping  her  existence. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  1713,  a  fat  English  merchant,  a 
member  of  the  society  of  friends,  whom  the  worthy  sister  of  Chaillot, 
in  her  simplicity  of  heart,  calls,  "  a  TVembleur  or  Coequere  by  profes- 
sion," came  to  the  convent  and  craved  an  audience  of  the  widow  of  his 
late  sovereign  James  11.  Mary  Beatrice,  who  was  always  accessible  to 
the  English,  admitted  him  without  any  hesitation.  Before  he  entered 
her  presence,  the  quaker  gave  his  hat  to  a  footman,  and  thus  discreetly 
avoided  compromising  his  principles  by  taking  it  off,  or  appearing  to 
treat  the  fallen  queen  with  disrespect,  by  wearing  it  before  her  *  As 
soon  as  he  saw  her  majesty,  he  said  to  her,  ^^Art  thou  the  queen  of 
England  ?"  she  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  I 
am  come  to  tell  thee  that  thy  son  will  return  to  EInffland ;  1  am  now 
going  to  Bar  on  purpose  to  tell  him  so."  "  But  how  know  you  this  ?" 
demanded  the  queen.  ^^  By  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  replied 
the  quaiier,  showing  her  a  thick  pamphlet  of  his  visions  printed  in 
London.  ^^  When  will  the  event  of  which  you  tell  me  come  to  pass  ?" 
inquired  her  majesty.  The  quaker  would  not  commit  himself  by 
naming  any  precise  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  visions,  but  said,  ^  if 
he  had  not  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  predictions,  he  would 

'  MS.  Memorials  u/  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Arcbivet  au  Royaume  de  France. 
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ever  have  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  journey  from 
London  to  Bar.*'  The  queen  laughed  heartily  when  she  related  the 
particulars  of  this  interview  to  her  friends.  The  holy  sisters  of  Chaillot, 
not  considering  that  three  clever  pinches  would  have  transformed  the 
quaker's  broad-brimmed  beaver  into  the  orthodox  cocked  hat  of  an  abbe 
of  their  own  church,  regarded  a  Jacobite  in  drab  as  a  very  formidable 
personage ;  they  protested  ^  that  he  ought  to  be  shut  up  and  treated  as 
a  lunatic,  and  were  sure  he  intended  to  make  some  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  king."  The  reply  of  Mary  d'Este  proved  that  she  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  entertained  a 
favourable  opinion  of  their  practice.  "  My  son  has  no  cause  for  alarm !" 
said  she ;  ^^  these  poor  people  are  not  wicked,  they  loved  the  late  king 
Tery  much,  and  they  are  ao  highly  esteemed  in  England  for  their  probity, 
that  they  are  exempted  from  the  oaths  which  others  are  compelled  to 
take.  They  never  overreach  others  in  their  merchandize,  and  they  have 
adopted  for  their  maxim  the  words  of  our  Lord,  when  he  bids  us  be 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  yet  they  are  not  baptized."*  ^^  In  England  all 
sorts  of  religions  are  permitted  f"  pursued  the  queen ;  "  the  late  king 
^  said  all  these  varying  sects  had  had  one  point  of  negative  union,  which 
was  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the  pope.'  My  lord  was  convinced  that 
he  ought  not  to  do  violence  to  the  conscience  of  any  one  on  the  subject 
of  religion ;  they  have  been  persuaded  in  England,  nevertheless,  that  his 
majesty  had  made  a  league  with  the  king  of  France  to  force  them  to 
adopt  his  religion.  Yet  when  that  king  drove  out  the  Huguenots,  they 
were  given  refuge  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Holland,  where  they  ren- 
dered us  odious,  as  was  seen  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  king 
my  son,  when  they  conjured  up  false  reports  against  us,"  continued  she, 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart,  imputing  to  the  harmless  refugees  whom 
James  had  sheltered  from  the  persecutions  of  hia  more  bigoted  neigh- 
bour, the  calumnies  with  which  his  nearest  and  dearest  ties  of  kindred 
had  endeavoured  to  stigmatize  the  birth  of  the  unfortunate  prince  of 
Wales.'  **  Me  have  they  accused  of  things  of  which  I  never  thought," 
pursued  the  fallen  queen,  ^^  as  if  I  had  been  as  great  a  deceiver  as  them- 
selves— they  have  attributed  to  me  crimes  of  which  I  am  assuredly  in- 

»  Diary  of  Chaillot 

'  That  the  widow  of  James  II.  bad  been  given  this  erroneoas  impression  of 
the  protestant  emigration,  by  the  parties  who  persecuted  and  drove  them  out 
of  France,  is  not  wonderful,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  one  noble  ex- 
cepUon,  at  least,  among  that  emigration,  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude  to  the 
unfortunate  prince  who  had  received,  cherished,  and  supported  them  in  thei<^ 
distress. 

Peter  Allix,  one  of  the  most  learned  or  the  protestant  divines,  was  forced,  in 
1685,  to  fly  from  the  cruelty  of  the  king  of  France,  and  retiring  to  the  protection 
of  James  II.,  he  met  with  the  kindest  reception  fVom  him.  Allix  showed  his 
gratitude,  by  writing  in  English,  a  book,  in  defence  of  Christianity,  which  he 
dedicated  to  James  11^  in  which  he  warmly  acknowledged  his  obliffations  to 
nim,  an  J  gratefully  thanked  him  for  his  kind  behaviour  to  the  distressed  refugees 
in  general.  It  appears  that  this  book  was  published  aAer  the  misfortunes  of  hi» 
benefactor,  for  Peter  had  to  learn  the  English  language  befbro  he  wrote  ii.- 
Biographia  Brit,  from  Ant  a  Wood.     Oxoniensis. 
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capable— of  imposing  a  spurious  child,  and  committing  peijuiies ;  others 
who  love  me  have  unputed  to  me  virtues  which  I  do  not  possess,  but 
God  will  be  my  nidge." 

The  nuns  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  by  saying,  "  they  hoped  she 
would  see  their  religion  flourish  when  her  son  returned  in  triumph  to 
take  possession  of  his  throne.''  ^Should  my  son  return,''  said  the 
queen,  ^  you  will  not  see  any  alteration  in  the  established  religion ;  tha 
utmost  that  he  can  do  will  be  to  shield  the  catholics  from  persecution. 
He  will  be  too  prudent  to  attempt  innovations."  * 

Meantime,  this  beloved  object  of  her  maternal  hopes  and  fears,  had 
been  ordered  to  drink  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  the  princes  of 
Germany  would  not  mnt  him  passports.  He  wrote,  a  few  days  after, 
to  the  queen,  and  told  her  ^^  he  had  seen  his  enthusiastic  quaker  liege- 
man, who  had  related  to  him  his  visions,  and  coolly  added,  ^  I  am  not 
perhaps  so  great  a  prophet  as  Daniel,  but  I  am  as  true  a  one.' "  The 
prince  said,  ^  he  had  laughed  much  at  the  absurdities  of  this  person,  and 
that  it  must  have  appeared  strange  to  him  that  he  did  not  receive  any 
present,  but,"  added  he,  "  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  make  suitable  giAs ;  all  I  had  to  bestow  on  him  were  some  medals. 
I  do  not  love  either  prophets  or  readers  of  horoscopes."  This  trait  of 
sound  sense  the  prince  derived  from  his  royal  mother,  whose  mind 
revolted  from  everything  of  the  sort.  The  same  evening  after  she  had 
read  her  son's  letter,  Mary  Beatrice  said,^^  that  she  could  not  endure  any 
of  those  marvellous  things,  neither  revelations  nor  ecstasies."  Madame 
Molza,  on  this,  spoke  of  an  Italian  lady,  ^^  the  mother  of  father  Seignery, 
who  had  lately  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  who  often  fell  into  a 
trance  in  which  she  remained  until  she  was  roused  by  the  voice  of  her 
confessor,"  adding,  "  that  her  majesty's  mother,  the  duchess  of  Modena, 
was  delighted  to  see  her."  "  It  is  true,"  replied  the  queen,  "  tliat  my 
late  mother  took  delight  in  seeing  nwirvels  and  mysteries,  but,  for  my 
part,  I  cannot  endure  them,  and  always  avoid  having  any  tiling  to  do 
with  them.''* 

On  the  I8lh  of  July,  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  duchess-dowager  of  Or* 
leans,  came,  with  her  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  to  cheer  the 
royal  recluse  with  a  friendly  visit.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  kindness 
and  good  nature  in  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  notwithstanding  the  vulgarity  of 
her  person  find  manners.  She  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the  virtues  and 
noble  qualities  of  the  widowed  queen  of  J^mes  II.,  and  although  she 
was  so  nearly  related  to  the  parliamentary  heir  of  the  British  crown,  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  she  expressed  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
unfortunate  chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  when  speaking  of  him  to  his 
mother,  always  gave  him  the  title  of  the  king  of  England.  Both  she 
and  her  daughter-in-law  told  the  queen  again  how  much  afifection  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine  expressed  for  him,  and  how  greatly  they 
delighted  in  his  company.  The  queen  listened  some  time  to  them,  be- 
fore she  could  command  utterance ;  at  last,  she  said, "  The  duke  of  Lor- 
raine has  compassion  on  tny  son ;  he  has  had,  from  his  own  experiencei 

'  Diary  of  Chaillot  ■  Ibid. 
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the  kilk  and  far  awa'S) 

Will  be  to  bring  him  back  agai.i. 
The  bonni«3t  (ad  that  e'er  you  mw, 
If  over  the  hills  and  far  awa. 

He  knew  no  harm,  he  knew  no  guilt, 
No  laws  had  broke,  no  blood  hfid  spilt, 
If  rogues  his  father  did  betray,  * 
What's  that  to  him  that's  far  away? 
Orer  the  hills  and  far  awa — 
Beyond  these  hills  and  far  awa, 
The   wind   may   change   and   fairly 

blaw, 
And   blow   him  back   that's   blown 

uwa."  * 


but  too  much  reaaoQ  to  feel  for  those  who  are  deprived  of  their  rank 
and  poseetsions." 

The  following  animated  song  was  compoaed  at  this  period,  and  sung 
at  the  secret  meetings  of  the  convivial  Jacobite  gentry,  in  allusion  to  the 
friendship  experienced  by  the  son  of  Mar>'  Beatrice  from  the  court  of 
Lorraine.  All  these  poetical  lyrics  found  their  way  to  the  convent  of 
Chaillot,  though  we  presume  not  to  insinuate  that  they  were  ever 
hummed  by  the  holy  sisters  al  the  hour  of  recreation  :-«• 

SONG.     (Tune,  "Owr 
•Bring  in  the  bowl,  I'll  toast  you  a 

healtli. 
To  one   that  has  neither  land  nor 

wealth; 
Th«  bonniest  lad  that  e'er  you  saw, 
Is  over  the  hills  and  far  awa. 
Over  the  hills  and  over  the  dales, 
No  lasting  peace  till  he  prevails ; 
Poll  up,  my  lads,  with  a  lood  huzza, 
A  health  to  him  that's  far  awa. 

By  France,  by  Rome,   likewise  by 

Spain, 
By  all  forsook  but  duke  Lorraine ; 
The  next  remore  appears  most  plain. 

The  feverish  hopes  which  the  inspirations  of  poetry  and  romance 
continued  to  feed  in  the  bosom  of  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate  cheva- 
lier de  St.  George,  doomed  her  to  many  a  pang,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  spared. 

Mary  Beatrice  received  so  many  visits,  one  day  during  her  abode  at 
Chaillot,  that  she  was  greatly  fatigued,  and  said  she  would  see  no  one 
else ;  but,  at  six  oMock  in  the  evening,  monsieur  de  Torcy  arrived.  As 
he  was  the  prime  minister  of  France,  he  was,  of  course,  admitted.  The 
interview  was  strictly  private ;  on  taking  his  leave  of  the  royal  widow, 
he  said,  ^  Her  virtues  were  adipirable,  out  her  misfortunes  were  very 
great    The  king,  her  son,  might  be  restored,  but  it  would  not  be  yet.'^ 

At  supper,  the  queen,  which  was  unusual,  was  flushed  and  agitated ; 
the  nuns  took  the  liberty  of  saying  to  h^r,  they  feared  M.  de  Torcy  had 
brought  her  bad  news.  ^^  It  is  nothing  more  than  I  already  knew,'' 
replied  the  queen.  **  God  be  blessed  for  all :  his  holy  will  be  done.'* 
She  ate  little  at  supper,  and  went  to  prayers  without  saying  what 
afflicted  her.  She  had  a  restless  night,  and  the  next  day  she  was  very 
much  depressed.  They  pressed  her  to  take  her  chocolate,  and  at  last, 
to  silence  the  importunities  of  her  ladies,  she  did.  The  same  morning, 
she  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dicconson,  the  treasurer  of  her  household, 
to  show  her  that  he  could  not  send  her  any  money.   .  This  seemed  to 

'Quoted  by  sir  Henry  Ellis,  fVom  the  Harleian  Mi^Kjellany  The  aii  of  this 
song  is  very  spirited,  and,  together  with  other  gems  of  inedited  Jacobite  min- 
strelsy, will  shortly  be  published,  arranged,  with  the  original  melodies,  for  the 
Toioe,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  pianoforte,  by  'Miaf  Charlotte  Max  wall,  of 
Monreith. 
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augment  her  trouble ;  however,  she  performed  all  her  devotional  exer- 
ciscM  as  usual,  but  was  so  weak  and  exhausted,  that  she  could  not  de- 
scend the  stairs  without  extreme  difficulty.  The  nuns  entreated  her  to 
declare  the  cause  of  her  affliction.  She  confessed  that  she  had  not  been 
able  to  sleep.  •'  Madame,''  said  they,  "  it  must  be  something  that  your 
majesty  has  heard  from  monsieur  de  Torcy,  which  has  distressed  yon 
so  much.  The  heart  of  that  minister  must  be  very  hard  and  pitiless.'' 
"  It  is  no  fault  of  M.  de  Torcy,"  replied  the  queen ;  "  he  has  a  very 
good  heart,  and  has  always  treated  us  well."  * 

The  next  day,  in  the  evening,  at  the  recreation,  she  revealed  the 
cause  of  her  vexation  to  the  community ;  when  she  sent  the  London 
gazette  to  her  confessor,  she  said,  ^  That  she  had  seen  in  it,  that  both 
houses  of  parliainent  had  united  in  demanding  of  the  princess  of  Den- 
mark [queen  Anne]  '  not  to  permit  the  pretender' — it  is  thus,"  said  Mary 
Beatrice,  *^ they  call  the  king  —  'to  be  so  near  their  shores;' and  the 
princess  had  replied, '  that  she  had  already  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  and  would  again,  which  might  perhaps  induce  him  to 
send  him  out  of  his  dominions,  but  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  force 
him  to  do  so,  as  he  was  too  far  from  the  sea  to  fear  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land.' "  It  was  insinuated  that  the  duke  of  Lorraine  would  not  have 
dared  to  receive  the  prince,  without  the  consent  of  Anne,  and  that  he 
was  waiting  there  to  take  advantage  of  a  change  of  popular  feeling. 
**  We  are,"  continued  the  exiled  queen,  "  in  the  hands  of  God,  why  then 
should  we  be  cast  down  ?  I  confess  that  this  news  disturbed  me  very 
much  yesterday,  so  much  so,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  I  said  to  myself,  why  should  I  afflict  these  poor  girls,  who  are 
about  me  ?  I  ought  to  keep  my  trouble  to  myself,  but  seeing  the  news 
has  been  made  public,  I  can  no  longer  hide  it."* 

Phrenologists  would  say,  afler  looking  at  the  contour  of  this  queen's 
\otiy  and  somewhat  elongated  head,  tnat  the  organs  of  caution  and 
secretiveness  were  wholly  absent.  Her  conduct  through  life,  proves 
that  she  was  deficient  in  those  faculties.  She  told  everything  that  befel 
her.  She  might  have  said  with  the  Psalmist, ''  I  kept  silence,  but  it  was 
pain  and  weariness  to  me ;  at  last  the  fire  kindled,  and  I  spake." 

It  was  generally  at  the  hour  of  the  evening  recreation,  when  the  rigid 
rule  of  conventual  discipline  was  relaxed,  and  the  sisters  of  Cliaillot  were 
permitted  to  converse  or  listen  to  discourse  not  strictly  confined  to  reli- 
gious subjects,  that  their  royal  guest  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  by  dis- 
cussing with  the  sympathizing  circle,  her  hopes  and  fears  on  the  subject 
of  her  son,  or  adverted  to  the  trials  of  her  past  life,  and  the  consolation 
«he  derived  from  religion,  with  impassioned  eloquence.  The  pr^mise^ 
uf  God  in  the  Psalms,  that  he  would  protect  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
were  frequently  mentioned  by  her. 

One  day  the  duke  of  Berwick  came  to  visit  her,  and  bring  her  English 
news.  In  the  evening,  she  told  the  community,  "  that  both  houses  of 
parliament  had  moved  an  address  to  queen  Anne,  that  she  should  write 
to  the  allies  not  to  suffer  the  pretender  to  be  so  near  to  England.     In 

*  Uiaxy  of  Chaillot,  Archives  au  Royaume  dp  France.  *Ibid. 
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the  course  of  the  debate,  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty  years  old,  a  member 
of  the  house  of  commons,  exclaimed,  ^  Take  care  of  what  you  do ;  I  was 
a  young  man  in  the  time  when  Cromwell,  in  like  manner,  urged  the 
neighbouring  states  to  drive  away  him  whom  they  only  called  Charles 
Stuart.'  This  bold  hint  gav&  a  turn  to  the  tone  of  the  debate,  which 
then  became  sufficiently  animated,  and  it  was  found  that  the  ^  pretender,' 
as  they  called  her  son,  had  a  strong  party  to  speak  for  him  even  in  that 
house."  *  The  nuns  told  their  royal  friend,  **  that  they  hoped  this  good 
news  would  reach  the  king  her  son  before  he  heard  of  the  endeavour  to 
deprive  him  of  his  refuge  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine."  "  My  son  is  not 
easily  moved  by  these  sort  of  things,"  replied  Mary  Beatrice ;  "  he  cares 
little  about  the  agitation  that  is  excited  against  him."  The  prince  was 
not  quite  so  stoical  in  this  respect  His  valet  de  chambre,  St  Paul,  who 
had  been  delayed  on  his  journey,  brought  him  the  intelligence  of  the 
▼ote  of  the  British  parliament  on  St  James's  day.  He  wrote  to  his 
mother,  ^  that  he  had  received  a  fine  bouquet,  but  through  God's  grace 
he  had  not  been  much  disturbed  by  it."  Mary  Beatrice  wrote  to  him  in 
reply,  ^^  that  he  had  one  subject  of  consolation,  that  the  Lord  had  dealt 
with  him  as  with  those  he  loved,  for  such  had  their  trials  in  this  life." ' 

A  little  variation  in  the  monotony  of  the  convent  was  caused  by  the 
arrival  of  an  artist  named  Gobert,  with  a  portrait  of  the  chevalier  de  St 
George,  which  he  had  been  painting  for  the  queen  at  Bar.  Her  majesty 
was  much  pleased  with  it,  but  her  ladies  and  the  nuns  did  not  think  it 
quite  handsome  enough  to  be  considered  a  successful  likeness. 

The  chevalier  de  St.  George  had  frequently  asked  his  mother  to  give 
him  her  portrait  in  her  widow's  dress,  and  hitherto  in  vain.  A  spice  of 
feminine  weakness  lingered  in  her  heart ;  aware  how  strangely  changed 
she  was  by  time,  sickness,  and  sorrow,  since  the  days  when  Lely  painted 
York's  lovely  duchess,  among  the  dark-eyed  beauties  of  Charles  II.'s 
court,  she  refused  to  allow  her  likeness  to  be  taken  in  the  decline  of 
life.  She  playfully  explained  her  reluctance  to  sit  again,  by  saying, 
"  that  cardinal  Bellarmin  had  refused  his  portrait  to  his  friends,  because 
an  old  man  was  too  ugly  for  a  picture.'^'  But  when  her  son  wrote  to 
her  from  Bar,  to  repeat  his  request,  she  said,  ^  she  could  not  refuse  him 
anything  that  might  be  a  solace  to  him  during  their  separation,  and  as  it 
would  be  more  convenient  for  her  to  have  it  done  at  Chaillot,  than  at 
St  Germains,  she  would  send  for  Gobert,  the  same  artist  that  had  paint- 
ed his  portrait,  and  sit  to  him."  The  abbess  and  nuns  then  joined  in 
petitioning  her  to  allow  a  copy  to  be  made  for  them,  but  on  this  she  at 
first  put  a  decided  negative.  Gobert  came  the  next  day  to  begin  the 
picture,  but  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  she  could  be  per- 
suaded even  then  to  let  him  take  the  outline  of  her  head  and  the  dimen- 
sions, for  that  which  was  to  be  placed  in  the  tribune  with  those  of  her 
daughter  and  her  son.  At  last  she  said,  ^she  would  be  painted  in  the 
character  and  costume  of  that  royal  British  saint,  the  empress  Helena, 
showing  the  cross,  and  that  she  would  have  her  son  painted  as  Edward 
the  Confessor,"  drawing  in  her  own  mind  a  flattering  inference  for  her 
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son,  from  the  resemblance  between  his  present  lot  aad  the  eaAy  bistoiy 
of  that  once  ezpairiated  prince  of  the  elder  royal  line  of  England,  and 
ibndly  imagining  that  the  chevalier  would,  one  day,  be  called,  like  him, 
to  the  throne  of  Alfred.  Mary  Beatrice  said,  ^  the  late  princess  her 
daughter  should  also  be  painted  as  a  royal  English  saint  ;^'  a  blank  is  left 
in  the  MS.  (or  the  name,  but  in  all  probability,  Maigaret  Atheling,  queeo 
of  Scodand,  was  the  penion  intended.  Her  son  wrote  to  beg  her  to  let 
him  have  two  copies  of  her  portrait,  one  for  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Lorraine,  and  another  for  the  princess  of  Vaudemonte,  who  had  been 
very  kind  to  him.  He  called  the  princess  of  Vaudemonte  ^an  amiable 
saint,"  and  said  ^  that  his  greatest  comfort  was  talking  with  her  of  his 
mother  and  the  late  princess,  his  sister."  Mary  Beatrice  was  very  per- 
verse about  her  portrait-— childishly  so ;  for  she  ought  not  to  have  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment  to  oblige  the  friends  who  had  given  that  asylum  to 
her  son,  which  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  unable  to  bestow. 
Such,  however,  are  the  weaknesses  of  human  vanity.  She  wrote  to  her 
son,  ^^  that  she  had  already  refused  her  portrait  to  the  conununity  of 
Chaillot,  and  what  she  denied  to  them  she  would  not  grant  to  others ;" 
to  which  the  chevalier  replied,  ^  that  he  thought  it  was  very  hard  for 
her  to  deny  such  a  tfifle  to  the  good  nuns,  and  that  she  ought  to  oblige 
them,  and  his  friends  at  the  court  of  Lorraine  as  well."  ^  She  then  re- 
lucbmtly  conceded  tlie  point. 

When  the  painter  came  the  next  time,  the  queen  was  at  her  toilette, 
and,  before  she  was  ready  to  take  her  sitting,  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
came  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and,  being  admitted,  remained  with  her  till  dinner 
time.  She  told  her  nM^sty,  ^^  that  she  thought  her  looking  ill — much 
altered  for  the  worse  in  appearance."  This  remark  did  not  decrease 
the  poor  queen's  reluctance  to  go  through  the  business  of  sitting  for  her 
pcHtrait  She  took  her  dinner  at  half-past  one,  and  appeared  much 
fatigued  and  out  of  spirits,  saying  ^'  ^he  was  very  sorry  she  had  consented 
to  have  her  portrait  taken,"  yet  when  she  found  Gobext  was  waiting, 
her  natural  kindness  of  heart  caused  her  to  receive  him  very  graciously; 
she  allowed  him  to  place  her  m  her  fauteuil  in  the  proper  attitude,  and 
gave  him  a  long  sitting.  In  the  ^ening,  her  majesty,  with  three  of  her 
ladies,  went  to  take  the  air  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  They  all  set  off 
in  the  queen's  coach,  but  the  royal  owner  left  lady  Middleton  and  lady 
Sophia  Bulkdoy  in  possession  of  that  vehicle,  while  she  walked  on  with 
Madame  Molza,  and  tliey  took  a  solitary  ramble  for  three  hours  in  the 
forest  glades  together.  She  returned  refreshed,  and  in  better  spirits  from 
this  litde  excursion.' 

On  another  occasion,  when  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  ladies  had  been 
taking  an  incognito  .walk  in  the  Bols  de  Boulogne,  when  they  came 
to  the  ferry,  her  majesty  had  a  great  wish  to  cross  the  river  in  the  ferry- 
boat, but,  her  ladies  being  afraid,  they  all  crossed  the  Pont  Royal,  and 
letumed  through  the  Fauxbourg  of  St.  Germains.  There  the  queen 
betrayed  her  incognito  by  saluting  the  touriere  of  the  convent  of  ^e 
Visitation  m  that  quarter,  who,  although  she  was  on  foot,  could  not 
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help  recognising  her,  even  if  her  coach  had  not  been  A>Uowing,  her 
person  being  well  known  to  all  the  religieuses  of  Paris.  Mary  Beatrice^ 
on  her  return  to  Chaillot,  was  very  merry,  and  related  all  the  little  ad- 
ventures of  her  walk  to  the  community.  Her  majesty  walked  as  far  an 
Longchamps,  on  one  of  these  incognito  expeditions,  and  visited,  by  way 
of  recreation,  a  religious  house  there.  The  abbess  offered  her  a  collation, 
which  she  declined,  but  partook  of  some  maccaroons  and  fruit,  which 
were  handed  about  in  baiskets.  Mary  Beatrice  attended  the  vespers  in 
their  chapel,  and  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  beautiful  singing,  led 
by  the  abbess,  whose  voice  was  one  of  the  finest  in  France,  that  she 
remained  for  the  last  evening  services,  which  made  her  and  her  ladies 
8o  late  in  their  return  that  the  gates  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot  were  closed 
for  the  night,  and  the  royal  devotee  and  her  noble  attendants  might  have 
had  some  trouble  in  gaining  admittance,  if  pere  Gaillar  had  not,  by  a 
lucky  chance,  passed  and  found  them  waiting  outside.^ 

The  poor  queen  being  without  money  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  unprincipled  delays  on  the  part  of  Desmarets,  in  the  payment  of 
her  pension,  was  greatly  troubled  to  meet  the  trifling  current  expensei 
even  of  her  present  economical  way  of  life.  Her  coach  and  horses 
caused  her  some  uneasiness,  for  the  person  at  whose  mews  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  keep ,  them,  sent  word  ^^  that  he  could  not  engage 
for  their  safety ;  every  one  was  starving  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris^  and  he 
was  afraid  they  would  be  stolen  from  his  place.^  The  coachman  told 
her  majesty,  >^  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep  the  coach,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  convent  court,  where  it  would  be  locked  up  within 
double  doors;"  but  this  also  involved  a  difficulty,  for  there  was  no 
covered  place  to  pat  it  under,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  would  . 
^ooa  fall  to  pieces.'  These  petty  cares  of  every-day  occurrence,  about 
matters  to  which  the  attention  of  persona  of  royal  Ixbrth  is  never  direct- 
ed^ were  very  harassing  to  her— more  so,  perhaps,  on  the  aggregate, 
than  the  great  reverse  of  fortune  which  had  caused  them.  ^^  There 
were  times,  Mary  Beatrice  would  say,"  when  she  felt  so  cast  down,  that 
the  weight  of  a  straw,  in  addition  to  her  other  troubles,  appeared  a 
burden,  ^^  and  she  dreaded  every  thing." 

Our  Chaillot  diaiy  records,  that,  on  the  6th  of  August,  a  protestant 
gentleman,  whose  name,  from  the  way  it  is  written  there,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decipher,  came  to  take  leave  of  the  queen,  before  he  retarned  to 
England,  having  obtained  the  leave  of  her  son,  whom  he  called  his  royal 
master,  so  to  do.  He  was  one  of  the  Sl  Germaius  fHrotestants,  who  had 
attended  that  prince  to  Lorraine,  and  he  told  the  queen,  that  he  and  all 
of  his  religion  bad  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  tile  liberality  of  theii 
treatment.  The  chevalier  had  taken  a  protestant  chaplain,  a  regulai 
minister  of  the  church  of  England,  with  him,  for  the  sa^e  of  his  follow- 
ers of  the  reformed  religion,  the  earl  of  Middleton  being  the  only 
Roman  catholic  in  his  retinue.' 

*  Diarf  of  a  Nun  of  Chaillot. 

*Diar/  of  Chaillot,  in  the  Archives  au  Royaume  «le  Fraope. 
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On  the  12th  of  August,  Mary  Beatrice  dined  early,  that  she  m>ght 
give  Gobert  the  final  sitting  for  her  portrait;  she  told  him,  that  he  was 
on  no  account  to  make  any  copies  of  it,  which  he  confessed  that  many 
persons  had  been  desirous  of  obtaining  of  him. 

The  princess  de  Cond^,  who  always  treated  Mary  Beatrice  with  scru- 
pulous attention,  came  to  visit  her  in  the  convent  that  aflernoon,  and 
told  her,  ^  that  she  had  sent  a  gentleman  to  Bar  purposely  to  announce 
the  recent  marriages  of  her  children  to  her  majesty^s  son ;  but  lord 
Middleton  had  warned  her  envoy,  that  he  must  not  address  him  by  the 
title  of  majesty,  as  his  incognito  was  very  strict ;  and  this  had  discon- 
certed the  gentleman  so  much,  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
However,  the  prince  had  soon  put  him  at  his  ease,  by  the  frankness  of 
his  reception,  and  had  made  him  sit  down  to  dinner  with  him."  ^  It  is 
thus,'^  sighed  the  widow  of  James  II.,  ^  that  we  have  to  play  the  parts 
of  the  kings  and  queens  of  comedy,  or  rather,  I  shoula  say,  of  tra- 
gedy."" 

The  princess  of  Cond^  intreated  her  majesty  to  come  and  see  her  in 
her  newly-built  palace,  the  Petit  Luxembourg,  which  she  had  fitted  up 
with  extraordinary  taste  and  magnificence.  The  queen's  ladies,  who 
were,  of  course,  eager  to  escape  for  one  day  of  pleasure  from  the  weary 
monotony  of  the  life  they  had  led  at  C^aillot,  prevailed  on  their  royal 
mistress  to  accept  the  princess's  invitation ;  and  the  following  Wednes- 
day, being  the  day  appointed,  Mary  Beatrice  went,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  death  of  her  daughter,  to  Paris  in  her  old  state  coach,  with  the 
arms  and- royal  liveries  of  a  queen  of  England.'  She  and  her  ladies  set 
out  from  Chaillot  at  three  o'clock,  escorted  by  count  Molza,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  performed  the  duties  of  vice-chamberlain  since  the  death 
of  old  Robert  Strickland.  When  her  majesty  arrived  at  the  Petit  Lux- 
embourg, mademoiselle  de  Clermont,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Conde, 
came  to  receive  and  welcome  her  as  she  descended  from  her  coach,  and 
conducted  her  into  the  apartment  of  madame  La  Princesse,  who  was 
on  her  bed.  Mary  Beatrice  begged  her  not  to  disturb  herself  by  rising 
on  her  account ;  but  the  princess  insisted  on  doing  the  honours  of  her 
palace  to  her  illustrious  guest  The  princess's  chamber  being  in  the 
highest  Buite  of  apartments,  she  requested  her  majesty  to  avoid  the 
fatigue  of  going  down  so  many  stairs,  by  descending  in  her  machine — 
a  light  iauteuil,  which,  by  means  of  a  pulley  and  cord,  would  lower  her, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  from  the  top  of  the  house  into  the  gar- 
den. Mary  Beatrice  seated  herself  in  this  machine,  and  took  the  cor- 
don in  her  hand,  as  directed ;  but  she  afterwards  acknowledged  to  her 
ladies,  that  she  felt  a  slight  degree  of  trepidation  when  she  found  herself 

> Diary  of  Chaillot  "Ibid.  •Ibid. 

^  Madame  la  PrinoesM  was  the  title  of  the  consorts  of  the  princes  of  Cond^. 
The  Petit  Luxembonrg  is  a  palace  or  hotel  situated  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard, 
and  is  contiguous  to  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  built  at  the  same  era  by 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  gave  it  to  his  niece,  the  duchess  d'Aquillon,  jDrom 
whom  ii  descended  to  Henri-Jules  of  Bourbon  Condd.  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
princess  o''  Bourbon  Cond^  during  the  last  century,  when  it  was  occasionally 
Bailed  tbo  Peut  Bourbon. — ^Delaure*s  Paris,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  10. 
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suspended  so  many  feet  from  the  ground.  However,  she  performed  her 
descent  safely,  and  was  immediately  ushered  into  the  gorgeous  chapel, 
paved  with  mosaics,  and  the  walls  and  roof  embellished  with  gold, 
crystal,  and  precious  stones,  besides  the  most  precious  works  of  art,  in* 
terspersed  with  large  mirrors  that  reflected  and  multiplied  the  glittering 
show  in  all  directions.  Mary  Beatrice  said,  ^  that  it  would  tid^e  a  fufi 
week  before  she  should  be.  able  to  divert  her  attention  from  such  a 
variety  of  attractive  objects  sufficiently  to  compose  her  mind  to  prayer.^' 
An  observation  characteristic  of  the  wisdom  of  a  devout  Christian,  who 
knew  how  hr  a  wandering  eye  might  lead  the  soul  from  God.  When 
the  chapel  had  been  duly  admired,  the  superb  suite  of  state  apartments 
that  looked  upon  the  gardens  of  the  royal  Luxembourg  were  exhibited* 
Everything  was  arranged  with  equal  taste  and  magnificence ;  and 
though  the  fallen  queen  of  England  felt,  perhaps,  that  there  was  a  degree 
of  ostentation  in  the  manner  in  which  madame  La  Princesse  displayed 
her  wealth  and  grandeur,  she  praised  everything,  and  appeared  to  take 
much  pleasure  in  examining  (he  paintings,  sculpture,  and  articles  of 
vertuj  with  which  she  was  surrounded.  She  and  her  ladies  were  greatly 
charmed  with  the  haifgings  of  one  of  the  state  beds,  ornamented  with 
festoons  and  bouquets  of  the  most  delicate  flowers  of  cut  paper,  the 
work  of  nuns,  which  the  princess  herself  had  arranged  on  white  satin, 
with  gold  fringes. 

When  her  majesty  rose  to  take  her  leave,  she  said,  ^  she  could  not 
allow  madame  La  Princesse  to  take  the  trouble  of  attending  her  to  her 
carriage.  It  would  be  quite  sufficient  if  mademoiselle  de  Clermont  ac- 
companied her,^'  and  was  about  to  go  down  with  that  young  lady ;  but  the 
princess  of  Conde,  seating  herself  in  her  machine,  as  she  called  the  chaise 
volantey  was  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  first,  and  stood  in  readiness  to  pay 
the  ceremonial  marks  of  respect  due  to  the  royal  guest  at  her  departure. 

From  this  abode  of  luxury,  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  ladies  proceeded 
to  a  very  different  place,  the  great  Ursuline  Convent  in  the  Fauxbourg 
de  St.  Jacques,  where  she  saw  two  of  her  young  English  ladies.  Miss 
StafiTord  and  Miss  Louisa  Plowden,  the  youngest  sister  of  king  Jameses 
little  pet,  Mary  Plowden.  ^^  The  queen,'^  says  our  Chaillot  diary,  ^  had 
pity  on  La  petite  Latdson — for  so  they  called  the  youngest  Plowden^ 
who,  not  seeing  her  mother  in  her  majesty^s  train,  began  to  weep. 
Miss  Stafford  was  unhappy,  because  she  had  been  removed  from  the  Eng- 
lish Benedictines,  where  rule  was  less  rigid  than  in  this  French  house." ' 

Mary  Beatrice  next  visited  the  English  Benedictine  monastery  of  St. 
Jacques.  As  she  was  expected,  all  the  world  had  collected  to  get  a 
sight  of  ^Za  pauvre  Reine  d^AngleUrre  ;^^  so  that  when  she  alighted 
from  her  coach,  count  Molza,  who  had  the  honour  to  give  her  the  hand, 
could  not  get  her  through  the  throng.  The  abbot  and  his  brethren 
stood  at  the  gates  to  receive  her ;  but  such  was  the  pressure  and  excite 
ment  of  the  crowd,  that  two  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  were  endeavour^ 
ing  to  assist  her  majesty,  found  themselves  increasing  her  distress,  oy 
stepping  on  the  train  of  her  long  black  mantle,  so  that  she  could  neitlier 


>  MS.  Diary  of  Chniilot. 
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advanee  nor  recede,  and  was  in  some  danger  of  sufTbcation.  At  kst, 
through  tlie  assistanoe  of  the  officer  of  the  guard,  a  passage  was  forced 
tor  her  and  her  ladies.  She  attended  the  evening  serrice,  in  one  of  the 
chapels,  and  aflerwards  toc^  her  tea  in  the  great  chamber  of  assembly, 
which  was  full  of  privileged  spectators,  and  finished  with  visiting  ano- 
ther nunnery  in  that  quarter,  having  again  to  encounter  fresh  erowds  of 
aager  gazers  in  passing  to  her  coach.  Mary  Beatrice  returned  to  Ohail* 
lot  at  eight  in  the  evening,  much  fatigued.' 

A  general  reconciliation  had  taken  place,  at  the  time  of  the  inter-mar- 
marriages  between  the  Cond^,  Bourbon  and  Conti  iamilies,  among  ^all 
parties  engaged  in  the  late  fends,  except  the  duke  de  Lauzun,  wlio  posi- 
tively refused  to  go  to  a  grand  entertainment  of  re-union,  given  by  one 
of  the  dowager  princesses,  on  this  occasion,  at  Passy.  Mary  Beatrice 
being  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  had  any  influence  over  his 
stormy  temper,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  go.  He  replied,  with 
some  warmth,  ^'  that  he  would  not,''  and  mentioned  several  causes  of 
offence  which  justified  him,  he  thought,  in  l^eepiag  up  the  quarrel. 
^^You  mean  to  say  that  yon  will  not  oblige  me,"  observed  the  queen. 
"Not  oblige  yon,  madam!"  exclaimed  Lauzun,  vehemenUy ;  "you  know 
very  well,  that  if  you  were  to  tell  me  to  walk  np  to  the  mouth  of  a  can- 
non when  it  was  going  to  fire,  I  would  do  it"  "  I  am  not  likely  to  put 
you  to  such  a  test,"  said  her  majesty,  gravely;  "  I  only  a^  you  to  mne 
with  our  friends  at  Passy."    She  carried  her  point.' 

Early  in  August,  Mary  Beatrice  received  a  letter  from  her  absent  son, 
telling  her  "  that  he  had  received  the  precious  gifl  she  had  sent  him,  of 
the  ring,  set  with  the  diamond  of  her  espousals,  and  the  hair  of  the  prin- 
cess his  sister,"  which,  he  said,  "  he  should  keep  as  long  as  he  lived." 
He  added,  and  that  trouble  his  atfxious  motlier,  "  that  be  had  been  or- 
dered by  his  physicians  to  the  waters  of  Plombieres  for  his  health,  but 
he  could  not  undertake  the  journey  without  20,000  livres."'  "  I  know 
not  how  I  am  to  come  by  them,"  observed  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  nuas^ 
when  she  was  reading  her  son's  letter  for  their  edification  ^  "1  have 
written  to  Mr.  Dicconson  about  it,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  Qod 
will,  perhaps,  provide !" 

The  royal  widow  was  certainly  right  to  place  her  trust  in  Providence^ 
and  not  in  her  luckless  treasurer  and  his  exhausted  funds.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  compassionate  the  case  of  this  poor  Mr.  Dioconson,  who 
was  c-aUed  upon  by  eveiy  one  for  money,  from  the  queen  and  her  80119 
to  their  famishing  followers.    So  far  from  obtaining  any  supply  from  St. 

*  MS.  Diary  of  Chaillot, 

■  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Archives  8u  Kojraame  rfe  Fhmce. 

*  The  cbevalier  St.  George  was  selMenying  and  modbrate  in  hit  personal 
expenses  from  a  child.  He  had  been  allowed  8000  Itvres  (about  three  hundred 
and  twertty  pounds)  a-year  daring  his  nainority  for  pocket-money,  and  httJe  ple»> 
tures  in  which  young  persons  of  rank  indulged,  but  this  money  he  always  gave 
away  in  alms.  His  expenses  while  at  the  court  of  Lorraine  amounted  to  80,00C 
livret  a-year,  for  he  was  compelled  to  maintain  some  sort  of  state,  and  to  be  libe- 
ral in  his  fees  fo  the  officials  there,  where  he  was  on  a  precarious  iboting ;  it 
was  his  only  city  of  reftige,  so  completely  had  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  excluded  him 
front  ail  the  othe*>  courts  in  Europe, 
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Gennains,  her  majesty  received  a  heart-rending  letter  from  her  old  almo« 
ner.  p^re  Ronchi,*  describing  the  destitution  of  every  one  there,  especially 
the  poor  Irish,  •*  many  of  whom,*'  he  said,  "  must  perish  for  want  of 
food,  not  having  had  a  sons  amongst  them  for  the  last  two  months.^ 
Mary  Beatrice,  who  was  much  in  the  same  case,  as  regarded  ready 
money,  was  penetrated  with  grief  at  being  unable  to  assist  them.  "  For 
myself,"  said  she,  ^  1  have  some  remains  of  credit  to  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  but  these  poor  people  have  not''  She  appeared  very  sad, 
and  her  only  comfort  was  that  a  great  many  of  her  followers  were  be- 
ginning to  take  advantage  of  the  peace  to  steal  back  to  England.  She 
told  tlie  community  of  Chaillot,  ^  that  of  20,000  persons,  of  whom  the 
emigration  at  first  consisted,  not  more  than  6000  able-bodied  men  were 
lefu  That  a  great  many  had  perished  in  the  French  armies ;  but  tha 
maintenance  of  their  widows  and  children  had  fallen  upon  ber ;''  this 
had  been  provided  out  of  her  French  pension.  ^  How  often,"  said  the 
unfortunate  qnetn,  ^^  have  I  bewailed  with  bitter  tears  the  life  I  led  in 
England!"  Her  ladies,  knowing  how  irreproachable  her  conduct  had 
always  been  from  her  youth  upwards,  told  her  that  she  could  have  no 
cause  for  repentance.  ^^Yes,  indeed,"  she  said,  ^I  have,  considering 
how  little  good  1  did  when  1  had  much  in  my  power,  especially  in  the 
way  of  charity.  I  see  now,  that  many  things  which  I  then  fancied  ne- 
cessary I  might  well  have  done  without,  aiKl  then  I  should  have  had 
more  to  bestow  on  others.  1  give  now,  in  my  adversity  and  poverty, 
double  the  sum  in  alms  annually  that  I  did  when  I  had  the  revenues  of 
a  queen-consort  of  England."  Infinitely  precious,  doubtless,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  were  the  self-sacrifices  which  enabled  tbe  fallen  queen  to  minis- 
ter to  the  wants  of  the  numerous  claimants  of  her  bounty  at  St.  G^rmains. 
It  was  literally,  in  her  case,  the  division  of  the  widow's  mite  among 
those  whose  necessities  she  saw  were  greater  than  her  own.' 

The  object  of  pere  Ronchi's  pathetic  representations  was  to  induce 
Mary  Beatrice  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  Louis  XIV.  on  the  subject 
of  the  unpunctual  payment  of  her  pension.  No  persuasions  could  pre- 
vail on  her  to  do  this  on  her  own  account,  or  even  that  of  her  son,  her 
pride  and  delicacy  of  mind  alike  revolting  from  assuming  the  tone  of  an 
importunate  beggar.  Her  ladies,  her  counsdlors,  ber  ecclesiastics,  the 
sisters  of  Cha'dlot,  all  united  in  urging  her  to  make  the  effort,  telling  her, 
^  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  made  no  scruple  of  complaining  to  his 
majesty  of  the  inconvenience  he  had  suffered  from  the  procrastination 
of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer  in  disbursing  his  pension,  and  that  it  had 
been  paid  regularly  ever  slnc«."  ^^  But^"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  ^  I  shall 
never  have  the  courage  to  do  it"  '^All  in  St.  Germains  will  die  of  hun- 
ger in  the  meantime,  if  your  majesty  does  not,"  was  the  reply.  Greatly 
agitated,  she  retired  to  lier  closet,  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  prayed 
loiog  and  earnestly  for  spiritual  succour  and  strength.'  She  was  going 
that  day,  August  26th,  to  Marli,  to  see  Louis  XIV.  and  madame  de  Maiu- 

'  Pere  Ronchi  bad  been  in  her  service  ever  since  she  was  duchess  of  York, 
being  the  same  ecclesiastic  who  escaped  fVom  the  wreck  of  the  Olouc^»*^T  ^j 
clinging  to  a  plank. 

*  Diary  of  Chaillot  *  Ibid. 
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tenon,  before  they  went  to  Fontainebleau  for  the  rest  of  the  autumn. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had  written  to  the  exiled  queep  from  a  sick-bed, 
requesting  her  to  come  and  see  her  at  Marli,  for  she  was  sufl^ring  vevj 
much  from  inflammation  in  the  face,  had  been  bled,  and  dread^  the 
approaching  removal  to  Fontainebleau,  and  all  the  courtly  fatigues  that 
awaited  her  there.  ^^  The  young  princesses,"  she  said,  alluding  to  the 
brides  of  Bourbon  and  Conde,  ^^  were  charmed  with  the  anticipation  of 
their  visit;  but,  at  her  time  of  life,  people  felt  differently." 

Mary  Beatrice  appeared  much  concerned  when  she  read  this  letter,  for 
she  knew  the  writer  was  turned  of  eighty;  she  said,  ^madame  de  Main- 
tenon  had  been  a  true  friend  to  her,  and  she  knew  not  what  she  should 
do  if  she  were  to  lose  her ;"  adding,  ^^  that  she  had  reckoned  on  her 
good  offices  in  speaking  to  the  king  for  her."  The  day  was  intensely 
hot,  and  she  was  herself  far  from  well;  and  as  the  hour  for  her  journey 
approached,  she  became  more  and  more  restless  and  agitated.  However, 
she  composed  herself  by  attending  vespers;  andafler  these  were  over, 
set  off,  attended  only  by  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley.  She  arrived  at  Marli 
at  five  o'clock,  and  found  madame  de  Maintenon  in  bed,  and  very  feeble. 
While  they  were  conversing  iete  a  teU^  the  king  entered  the  chamber 
unattended.  Mary  Beatrice,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  several  mouths, 
was  struck  with  the  alteration  in  his  appearance,  for  he  was  much  broken. 
Regardless  of  the  ceremonial  restraints  pertaining  to  her  titular  rank  as 
a  queen,  she  obeyed  the  kindly  impulse  of  her  benevolence  by  hastening 
to  draw  a  fauteuil  for  him  with  her  own  hand,  and,  perceiving  it  was  not 
high  enough,  she  brought  another  cushion  to  raise  it,  saying,  at  the  same 
time, "  Sire,  I  know  you  are  incommoded  by  sitting  so  low."  Louis, 
once  the  soul  of  gallantry,  now  a  feeble,  infirm  old  man,  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  but  still  the  most  scrupulously  regardful  of  all  the 
courtesies  due  to  ladies  of  every  degree,  made  a  thousand  apologies  for 
the  trouble  her  majesty  had  given  herself  on  his  account.  ^^  However, 
madam,"  said  he,  ^<  you  were  so  brisk  in  your  movements,  you  took  me 
by  surprise :  they  told  me  you  were  dying." '  Mary  Beatrice  smilcd« 
but  had  not  the  courage  to  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity  of  telling  her 
adopted  father  that  her  sufierings  had  been  more  of  the  mind  than  the 
boily,  then  declaring  the  cause,  and  appealing  tp  his  compassion.  She 
said  afterwards,  *^  that  she  talked  of  subjects  the  most  uidifferent  in  the 
world,  while  her  heart  was  ready  to  burst,  not  daring  to  give  vent  to  her 
feelings." 

When  the  king  went  to  take  his  evening  walk,  or  rather,  to  show 
himself,  as  usual,  on  the  promenade,  Mary  Beatrice  told  madame  de 
Maintenon  ^^  that  she  had  a  great  desire  to  speak  to  the  king  on  the 
subject  of  her  pension,  as  eight  months  had  passed  since  she  had  received 
any  portion  of  it,  and  that  in  consequence,  every  one  at  St.  Germains 
was  dying  of  hunger — that  she  came  partly  to  represent  this  to  his  ma- 
jesty, but  her  courage  had  failed  her,  though  her  heart  was  pierced  with 
anguish  at  the  sufierings  of  so  many  people  whom  she  knew  so  well.*' 
Madame  de  Maintenon  appeared  touched  by  this  discourse,  and  said 

*  Diary  of  ChaUlot. 
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^die  would  not  Ml  to  inention  it  to  tlie  king,  who  would  be  much  oon- 
oerned."  She  added,  ^  that  she  was,  however,  surprised  to  hear  it,  a9 
she  had  been  told  that  ber  majesty  had  been  paid  the  sum  of  50,000 
livres  the  last  time  she  came.'^  ^^  It  in  true,''  replied  the  queen,  ^  but 
thai  50,000  was  the  arrear  of  a  previous  seven  months'  delay,  and  was, 
of  course,  all  anticipated." '  The  payment  she  now  requested  had  been 
due  for  two  months  when  the  last  instalment  was  disbursed,  and  she 
ought  to  have  received  it  then,  but  it  was  too  painful  to  ber  to  press  for 
it  ^  It  is  well  known,"  continued  she,  sighii^;,  ^'  that  I  should  not  ask 
for  it  now,  were  it  not  for  those  poor  Irish.  How  much  do  you  think 
was  reserved  for  my  use  of  that  last  50,(M)0  livres  i  Less  than  a  thousand 
crowns,  to  put  in  my  privy  purse  for  necessary  expenses.  Of  that  sum, 
the  larger  haU*  went  to  the  relief  of  urgent  cases  of  distress." '  When 
the  poor  queen  bad  thus  unburdened  her  mind,  .i^he  wient  to  make  her 
round  of  risits  to  the  princes  and  princesses.  As  she  was  passing 
through  the  salon  where  the  great  ladies  had  asseipbled  to  make  their 
compliments  to  her.  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  told  Jier  that  madame  d^ 
Beauvilliers  and  madame  de  Remiremont  were  following  her.  Her  ma- 
jesty, who  h^d  npt  observed  them  in  the  noble  circle,  immediately 
turned  back  to  speak  to  them,  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  gave 
Ifaem  her  hand  to  kiss.  She  would  not,  however^ppear  as  if  she  were 
assuming  the  state  of  a  queen  of  France  holding  a  court,  by  sitting  down, 
but  stood  while  she  conversed  with  the  ladies,  who  expressed  themselves 
charmed  with  her  politeness  to  them,  one  and  all,  and  the  graciousness 
of  her  deportment.  When  she  visited  the  princesses,  she  made  a  point 
of  speaking  courteously  to  their  ladies,  so  tW  she  left  an  agreeable  im* 
pression  everywhere  she  went' 

•  ^  The  queen,"  says  our  Chaillot  chronicler,  ^  did  not  return  here  till 
near  ten  o'clock.  As  she  had  said  she  would  be  here  at  nine,  lady 
Middleton  and  madame  Molza  were  waiting  with  us  at  the  gate.^  They 
were  very  uneasy,  because  tliey  feared  that  the  queen,  who  was  not  well 
when  she  went  away,  had  been  taken  ill  'at  Marli.  It  wanted  about  a 
quarter  to  ten  when  her  majesty  arrived.  She  made  great  apologies  for 
being  so  late,  and  begged  that  the  sisters  who  waited  on  her  would  go 
to  bed,  but  they  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  remain.  She  would  not 
herself  go  to  bed  till  she  bad  attended  prayers  in  the  tribune,  before  she 
performed  her  private  devotions  in  her  own  apartments.  Lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley  was  well  pleased  with  this  visit  She  said,  ^^  that  all  the  ladies 
«i  the  French  court  had  been  charmed  with  her  majesty ;  that  they  had 
talked  of  her  at  supper,  and  declared  ^  that  no  lady  in  France  since  the 
queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  afforded  so  perfect  a  model  of  dig- 
nity and  politeness.' " '    Thus,  we  see,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  her  trials 

>  Diary  of  Cbaillot  •  Ibid. 

•  Inediied  MSS.  in  the  Archives  au  Ro5raiimo  de  France. 

*  This  expression  shows  that  the  author  of  the  Diary  of  Chaillot  and  Meinorialt 
of  Mary  Beatrice  must  have  been  either  the  portsets  or  the  tomritn  o€  tbe  ochi- 
vent,  or  one  of  the  lay  sisters,  as  the  rule  would  not  have  sermitted  the  oUiti 
nuns  to  have  been  at  the  gate. 

*  Diary  of  Chaillot 
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and  poverty,  Mary  Beatrice  had  the  aingiilar  good  Inck  <^  maintainh^, 
in  that  fastidioua  and  fickle  court,  the  favourahie  iqapreMion  she  had 
made  at  her  first  appearance  there,  in  1689,  wlien  Louis  XIV.  had  said 
of  her,  *'  See  what  a  queen  ought  to  be  l^  * 

The  French  ladies  had  told  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  that  they  were 
always  charmed  with  the  queen  of  England's  visits  to  FontainebleaiL 
Her  ladyship  would  have  repeated  more  of  the  agreeable  things  that  had 
been  said  of  her  royal  mistress  to  the  nuns,  but  Mary  Beatrice,  who 
always  discouraged  everything  like  flattery,  interrupted  her  by  saying, 
gravely,  ^  The  ladies  here  have  much  kindness  for  me,  which  was  not 
the  case  in  England,  truth  to  tell ;  but  I  have  lived  since  then  to  become 
wiser  by  my  misfortunes.'^  At  the  evening  recreation,  she  said  to  the 
nuns,  ^^  Can  you  believe  that  I  have  returned,  without  having  ventured 
to  speak  to  the  king  on  my  business ;  but  I  hope  what  I  have  done  will 
be  the  same  as  if  1  had,  as  1  have  spoken  to  Madame  de  Maintenon." 
The  mind  of  the  fallen  queen  misfi;ave  her  that  she  had  committed  her- 
self, and  she  cried,  ^^  But  what  shall  I  do  if  she  should  fail  me  ?  all 
would  be  lost  then !  But  I  am  wrong,"  continued  she,  correcting  herself  j 
^  my  God,  it  is  in  Thee  only  that  I  should  put  my  trust ;  Thou  art  my 
stay."* 

So  pressing  was  t!te  want  of  money,  that  Mary  Beatrice  was  reduced 
to  the  painful  necessity  of  taking  up  a  sum  to  relieve  the  direful  pressure 
of  distress,  at  this  crisis.  She  found  a  merchant  willing  to  accommodate 
her  wiih  a  loan  for  three  months,  on  the  security  of  her  French  pension. 
^^  It  was  a  painful  duty,"  she  said ;  ^  but  if  she  waited  till  she  touched 
what  had  been  so  long  due  to  her,  two-thirds  of  St  Germains  would 
liave  perished."*  She  was  also  very  anxious  about  her  son's  health, 
and  determined  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of  going  to  the  waters  of 
Plombieres,  at  any  sacrifice. 

One  little  expense  which  Mary  Beatrice  indulged  herself  in  out  of  this 
loan,  was  to  give  a  day  of  pleasure  to  some  lowly  individuals  in  her 
household,  to  whom  so  long  a  sojourn  in  a  convent  had  probably  been 
weary  work.  Our  Chaillot  diary  records,  **  that  on  Tuesday,  August 
29th,  the  queen  hired  a  coach  for  the  filles  de  chambres  of  her  ladies  to 
go  to  Paris,  to  see  a  young  person,  of  their  own  degree,  take  the  novitiate 
habit  of  a  sceur-domestique,  at  the  Ursuline  convent^  and  in  the  afternoon 
\o  see  the  Petit  Luxembourg.  The  girls  came  back  in  raptures,  for  the 
princess  de  Conde  hearing  that  they  were  in  the  family  of  the  queen  of 
England,  had,*  out  of  respect  to  their  royal  mistress,  ordered  all  the 
grand  apartments  to  be  thrown  open  to  them,  and  even  that  they  should 
be  introduced  into  her  own  private  apartment,  where  she  was  playing 
'^rds." 

The  day  Mary  Beatrice  was  at  Marli,  she  had  called  on  the  due  de 
Herri,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  etiquette  required,  but  he  was  not 
at  home.  On  the  morrow,  he  sent  a  gentleman  of  his  household  to 
make  his  compliments  to  her  majesty,  and  to  express  ^  his  regret  that  he 
■  ■    '  'I 

'  Madarae  de  S^vign^. 

*  Oiary  of  Chaillot,  MSS.  in  the  Archives  aa  Royaume  de  Fimnoe.        'Ibid. 
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was  absent,  hunting  in  the  plains  of  St.  Denis,  when  she  did  him  the 
honour  of  calling,  but  that  he  should  take  an  earry  opportunity  of  re- 
turning her  visit."  The  queen,  who  had  no  wish  for  his  company,  told 
the  equerry,  ^  that  she  thanked  his  royal  highness  for  his  polite  atten* 
tion,  which  she  considered  all  the  same  as  if  he  had  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  of  coming.*'  * 

This,  her  majesty  told  the  abbess,  she  had  said,  in  the  h6pe  of  being 
excused  from  his  visit,  as  he  was  a  prince  for  whose  character  she  had 
no  esteem;  << nevertheless,''  added  she,  ^you  will  see  that  he  Will 
tome."  The  following  day  his  royal  highness  made  his  appearance  at 
the  customary  hour  for  formal  calls — ^four  o'clock.  He  came  in  state, 
and  as  he  was  the  next  in  siic4session  to  the  throne  of  France,  aAer  the 
infant  dauphin,  etiquette  required  that  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  should  pay 
him  the  respect  of  going  with  some  of  the  community  to  receive  him  at 
the  grate.  She  only  took  ^ve  or  six  of  the  sisters-— doubtless,  the  elders 
of  the  house — and  her  reception  was  not  the  most  courteous  in  the 
world,  for  she  begged  him  not  to  bring  any  of  his  followers  into  u:r 
house.  His  royal  highness  appeared  a  litUe  surprised,  and  explained 
that  his  visit  was  to  Uie  queen  of  England,  and  not  to  her  reverence ; 
however,  the  holy  mother  was  resolute  not  to  admit  any  of  his  train. 
He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  tell  the  chevalier  du  Roye  and  three 
other  nobles  of  high  rank,  who  were  with  him,  that  they  could  not 
enter ;  at  which  they  were  much  <^nded.'  The  queen  received  him  in 
the  apartments  belonging  to  the  princess  dowager  of  Conde,  which  were 
on  the  ground  floor,  ^  to  spare  him  the  trouble,"  as  she  politely  observed, 
^  of  going  up  stairs,"  but  doubtless  in  the  hope  of  being  rid  of  his  com- 
pany the  sooner.  HoweVer,  he  setited  himself  by  her  on  the  canapi, 
and  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  depart  While  he  was  conversing  with  the 
queen,  the  duchess  of  Perth  wondering  what  had  become  of  the  lords  of 
his  retinue,  went  to  inquire,  and  found  them  very  malcontent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slight  that  had  been  put  upon  them ;  attributing  their  ex- 
clusion to  the  pride  or  over-nicety  of  the  queen  of  England.  Lady 
Perth  returned,  and  told  her  ro3ral  mistress  in  English,  of  this  misunder- 
standing. Her  majesty,  who  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  was 
much  vexed,  and  when  the  duke  of  Bern  begged  that  she  would  permit 
his  gentlemen  to  enter,  she  said,  ^  Sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  give  that  order; 
the  power  rests  with  yon,  and  1  beseech  you  to  use  it"  The  gentlemen 
were  then  admitted,  but  chose  to  mark  their  displeasure  by  remaining 
with  the  princess  de  Conde,  instead  of  entering  her  majesty's  presence. 
^  I  am  sure,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  ^  it  was  no  fault  of  mine."  She  was 
greatly  annoyed  at  the  circumstance,  trivial  as  it  really  was,  bui  she  felt 
ihe  insecurity  of  her  position  in  that  court,  and  beheld  in  the  duke  ce 
Berri  the  probable  regent  of  France."  * 

The  queen's  principal  physician,  M.  Gkuvan,  came  on  the  13th  of 

*  Diary  of  Chaillot  •  Ibid. 

•He  died  the  following  spring,  having  shortened  his  Ufe  by  his  own  evil 
oonrses,  leaving  the  post  of  guardian  to  the  infknt  heir  of  France  to  be  disputed 
between  the  duke  of  Maine,  the  son  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Montaspan,  and  the  duct 
of  Orleans,  who  obtained  it 
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September,  to  try  «nd  persuade  her  to  jeiwra  to  St  Germains,  bat  sbe 
would  not  bear  of  it.  She  said  she  should  wiite  to  her  son,  to  present 
him  from  psyin^  any  attendon  to  those  who  were  pressing  him  to  im- 
portune her  on  that  subject.  ^  Nothing  that  any  one  else  can  say,  wiU 
make  me  do  it,"  added  shfr;  ^  but  if  my  woa  wks  me,  I  cannot  laefose 
him."' 

The  dnchtss  dowager  of  Orleans  anne  to  see  Mary  Beatrice  in  her 
r^eat,  and  brought  her  a  very  kind  letter  frcon  her  daughter  the  doehess 
of  Lorraine,  expressing^  the  gresit  satisfticlion  that  both  herself  and  her 
lord  had  ei^perienoed  in  the  society  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  whom 
she  styled  a  most  accomplished  prince.''  The  delighted  mother  coidd 
not  refrain  from  reading  this  letter  to  the  -sistefs  of  Oiaillot;  she  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  to  the  doke  imd  duchess  of  Lonaine,  and  begged 
madame  the  duchess  >of  Orleans  to  tell  ihmn  ^  thxn  she  icgarded  them  as 
iriends,  whom  Ood  hfid  raised  up  for  her  and  her  son  at  their  utmost 
need,  when  they  lookied  in  vain  for  any  other  succomr."  The  duchess 
of  Odeans  said,  ^  her  daughter  was  ffi««tly  altered,  which  ^e  attrilnitMl 
to  the  number  of  children  she  had  had.''  ^Or  raiher,"  rejoined  the 
queen,  ^  by  the  grief  of  losing  them ;  for,"  added  she,  with  great  emo- 
tion, ^  there  is  nothing  so  t^ictiog  as  the  loss  of  children."  ^  Her 
majesty,"  continues  our  recordiiig  nun,  ^  repeated  this  several  times ; 
and  it  appeared  as  if  it  were  only  by  an  effort  of  virtue  that  she  lefrained 
from  speaking  of  the  princess  her  dsnghter*"'  That  >  grief  was  too  deep, 
too  sacred  to  be  named  on  every  occasion ;  there  was,  withal,  m  delicaoy 
of  feeling  in  Mary  Beatrice,  which  deterred  her  from  weaning  out  sym- 
pathy by  talking  too  much  of  her  bereavement  When  some  one  re- 
marked in  her  presence,  that  people  often  loved  their  grandchfldren 
better  than  they  had  done  their  own  children,  she  replied,  ^  When  I 
j^iaU  have  grandchildren,  I  hope  my  aflection  for  them  will  not  lead  roe 
to  spoil  them;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  love  them  better  than  I  love  the 
king  my  son,  or  than  I  loved  my  poor  daughter."'  The  afiection  of 
Mmry  B^trice,  for  these  her  youngest  children,  was  of  so  absorbing  a 
nature  as  to  render  her  apparency  forgetful  of  her  buried  fimiily  in  E^- 
land,  her  three  elder  daughters,  and  h^  firsM^om  son,  the  in&nt  duke 
of  Cambridge.  If  any  one  alluded  to  the  loss  of  those  children,  which 
had  been  among  the  trials  of  the  first  years  of  her  wedded  life,  she  gene- 
rally replied,  ^^  that  she  acknowledged  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  her 
Heavenly  Father  m  that  dispensation,' as  well  as  in  jdl  his  other  dealings 
with  her;  for  now  she  fc^t  an  assurance  of  their  eternal  happiness, 
which  she  might  not  otherwise  have  done*  Happy,^'  she  would  add, 
^are  those  mothers  who  bear  for  the  Lord."^ 

On  the  10th  of  Sept,  17 13,  being  the  124h  anniversary  of  king  Jame^s 
death,  her  anguish  was  renewed  by  die  conunemomtive  offices  at  which 
nhe  had  assisted  m  the  tribune,  where  the  hearts  of  the  husband  and 
daughter  she  had  loved  so  fondly  were  enshrined,  yet  she  said,  ^^  that  in 
the  mid^t  of  her  grief  she  had  consolation  in  the  thought  that  they  were 

•     •  «ary  of  Chaillot  •  Ibid.  •  lUd. 

l>iaiv  of  the  Nun  of  Chaillot,  MSS.  Arohiyss  au  B^wsMie  de  Fxanoe. 
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both  iMppy  10  the  esjoymant  of  everlasliog  peace^^' '  She  added,  ^^  that 
she  had  often,  i^eflected  wiih  aatonishmeat  oa  the  graciousDess  of  God, 
m  preserving  to  her  her  son,  when  he  bereaved  her  of  the  princess ;  and 
that  she  was  satisfied  that  He  who  is  infinitely  wise  and  good  had  done 
all  in  mercy."  From  these  expressions,  and  the  general  tone  of  her 
letters,  it  is  certain  that  although,  in  compliance  with  the  customa,  per* 
kaps  in  obedience  to  the  authority,  of  the  church  of  which  she  was  % 
■lerober,  Mary  Beatrice  continued  to  the  end  of  hfir  life  lo  pray  for  the 
ceposoof  the  souls  of  her  hasbaud  and  daughter,  she  belieyed  that  they  had 
ilready  entered  into  ^  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding." 

The  next  daiy,  Saturday,  Hth  of  September,  Mary  Beatrice  recei\i:ed 
a  packet  of  letters  from  her  absent  son,  jiist  after  she  had  entered  the 
ohap^  to  atitaad  eompline;  but,  anxioua  as  she  was  to  hear  from  him^ 
she  would  not  open  tlie  envelope  tili  the  service  was  over.  She  read 
her  letters  while  she  was  taking  her  tea, .  The  same  evening,  the  prin- 
oeas  of  Cond^,  who  diank  tea.  with  her,  showed  her  a  print  of  the  late- 
princess  her  daughter,  which  the  painter  Lepel  had  caused  to  be  engraved^ 
The  queen  looked  at  it,  aod^  repressii^  th^  tears  with  which  the  sight, 
of  those  dearly  loved  featncesy  now  veiled  for  ever  in  the  darkness  of 
death,  called  to  her  eyes,  pursued  her  disoouise  on  indifibrent  subjects.' 
Eloquent  m  she  generally  was,  when  the  name  of  that  last  and  fiurest  of 
her  buried  hopes  was  aientiofted ;  she  could  not  speak  of  her  then ;  her 
heart  was  too  fulL 

She  said  ^  that  she  had  a  copy  of  Rigaud's  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  mada 
lo  send  to  her  son.  That  portrait^"  she  observed,  ^  had  always  struck 
Iter  as  a  great  reseqiblaBeo  of  his  majesty,  only  it  was  full  thirty  yeajrsi 
younger  than  he  was,  even  when  she  came  into  France ;  and  he  was. 
very  much  changed  and  bent  since  then."  %e  added,  ^  He  perceives  ilt 
himself,  and  says  sometimes-^  Formerly,  I  was  taller  than  some  of  tho 
people  abo«t  nw,  who  are  now  tiller  than  me.' " ' 

On  the  26th  c^  September,  an  ecclesiastic  came  from  St,  Gernaains  to 
consolt  wUh  the  queen  on  the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  tha« 
destitution  there,  telling  her,  ^  that  to  his  certain  knowledge,  several 
persona  had  passed  thirty  hours  without  food."  Mary  B^trice  waa 
greatly  afflicted,  and  said,  ^*  She  was  embarrassed  to  the  last  degree  her^ 
•df,  not  daring-  to  iaiportune  the  king  of  France,  though  her  pension 
waa  several  months  in  a^rrea%  and  her  son  was  aUo  without  money." 
She  was  tantaliaeed  with  promises  from  some  of  queen  Anne's  mimsters, 
that  her  dowry  should  be  paid.  Secret  engagements  bad  been  undoubt- 
edly made  between  that  sovereign  and  Louis  XIV.,  before  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  guaranteeing  th^t  provision  for  the  widow  of  James  II.;  and  the 
abb^  (jautier  had  been  sent  to  England,  to  receive  the  first  instalment 
from  Harley^  the  lord-treasurer,  but  was  put  off  from  day  to  day.  Des* 
marets,  the  French  minister  of  finance,  made  the  promises  of  the  British 
Hiinister,  touching  the  payment  of  the  dowry,  an  excuse  for  defying  the 
disbursements  of  her  pension  from  his  royw  master.' 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'£si4  in  the  Arcbivee  an  Royamne  4% 
Franoft.  'fbid. 

'MSS.  in  the  Secret  Archives  au  Royaame  de  France 
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The  distress  of  her  followers  roused  the  unfortunate  queen  once  mort 
from  the  quiescent  state  of  endurance  in  which  she  was  willing  to  remain, 
as  regard^  her  own  pecuniary  difficulties ;  she  wrote  a  heart-rending 
appeal  to  madame  de  Maintenon.  She  received  a  letter  in  reply,  on  Sun- 
day, October  1st,  while  she  was  at  dinner,  in  which  that  lady  expressed 
great  sympathy,  saying  ^^  that  her  majesty's  letter  had  filled  her  heart 
with  pity ;  that  she  could  not  think  of  her  situation  without  pain ;  and 
though  she  did  everything  in  her  power  to  avoid  causing  any  to  the 
king,  she  could  not  refrain  from  representing  her  distress  to  his  majesty, 
and  that  he  would  speak  himself  to  M.  Desmarets  on  the  subject."  She 
said  also,  ^  that  he  had  sent  to  M.  de  Torey,  requesting  him  to  write  to 
the  abbe  Gautier ;  not,"  added  the  cautious  diplomatiste,  ^  that  I  dare  to 
solicit  for  your  majesty  anything  that  would  be  inconvenient  to  him,  but 
merely  to  testify  my  zeal  for  your  interests."* 

This  communication  served  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  desolate  widow, 
and  the  good  effects  of  the  intervention  of  the  powerful  advocate  she 
had  succeeded  in  interesting  in  her  favour,  appeared  in  the  receipt  of 
the  payment  of  50,000  livres  of  the  arrears  due  to  her  on  her  pension 
Small  as  that  sum  really  was,  reduced  into  English  pounds,  it  was  as 
the  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  fainting  caravan  in  the  desert,  and  enabled 
the  exiled  queen  to  accord  to  many  of  the  famishing  emigrants  at  St 
Germains  the  means  of  dragging  on  the  fever  of  life  for  a  few  months 
longer.  Common  honesty  also  demanded  that  she  should  make  a  small 
instalment  to  the  convent  of  Cbaillot,  on  account  of  the  large  sum  in 
which  she  stood  indebted  to  them,  not  only  for  a  home,  but  very  often 
for  food,  both  for  herself,  her  ladies,  and  their  maids.  "  Her  majesty," 
says  the  recording  sister  of  Chaillot,  ^^  gave  our  mother,  very  privately^ 
three  thousand  livres,  all  in  gold,  but  entreated  her  not  to  let  any  one 
know  that  she  had  paid  her  anything.^'  No  sooner,  indeed,  was  it  sus 
pected,  much  less  known,  that  the  widowed  consort  of  James  li.  had 
received  any  portion  of  her  income,  than  she  was  beset  with  clamorous 
demands  from  all  her  creditors  and  clients, — the  Irish  in  particular.* 

Some  readers  will,  doubtless,  feel  disposed  to  censure  Mary  Beatrioa 
for  expending  money  she  could  ill  afibrd,  in  the  following  manner : 
The  fiit  day  of  the  abbess  occurring  while  she  was  at  Chaillot,  she 
could  not  avoid  complying  with  the  custom,  which  prescribed  that 
every  person  in  the  convent  should  make  some  present,  great  or  small, 
to  that  lady  for  the  decoration  of  her  church.  Mary  Beatrice  was  not 
only  under  great  obligations  to  the  house,  but  considered  it  necessary 
to  give  according  to  her  rank,  rather  than  her  means ;  as  the  widow  of 
a  king  of  England,  and  bearing  the  title  of  queen,  she  determined  not  to 
be  outdone  by  any  French  lady  on  this  occasion.  Having  privately  got 
the  assistant  sister,  Marie  Helene,  to  measure  the  width  of  the  choir, 
she  sent  her  careful  privy  purse,  lady  Strickland,  to  Paris,  to  purchase 
the  materials  for  a  curtain,  called  by  our  nun  an  aparamerU^  to  bang  up 
before  it,  instead  of  a  piece  of  tapestry.    Lady  Strickland  performed  her 

^MSS  in  the  Secrot  Arthives  of  France.  *  MS.  Diary  of  Chaillot. 
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eomnussion,  it  seems,  to  admiration ;  for  she  made  a  choice  of  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  red  brocade,  flowered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  edged  with 
a  splendid  gold  fringe  with  a  rich  heading.  Sister  Marie  Helene,  who 
possessed  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  composed,  by  the  queen's  ilesire, 
some  verses,  suitable  to  the  occasion,  to  accompany  the  present.  Mean- 
time,  the  matter  was  kept  as  secret  as  anything  could  be,  in  which  three 
ladies  were  concerned,  till  the  important  day  arrived.  After  the  abbess 
had  received  all  the  other  little  offerings,  they  were  placed  in  the  cham- 
ber of  assembly,  and  the  queen  was  invited  to  come  and  look  at  them. 
Her  majesty  had  something  obliging  to  say  of  everything ;  and  when 
she  had  inspected  all,  she  bade  sister  Marie  Helene  bring  her  gift,  and 
inresent  it  to  the  abbess,  with  the  verses,  in  her  name.  It  was  quite  a 
surprise,  and  the  whole  community  were  eloquent  in  their  admiration  of 
the  elegance  and  magnificence  of  the  oflfering;  but  the  queen  imposed 
silence,  not  loving  to  hear  her  own  praise.*  The  community  wished  to 
have  the  arms  and  initials  of  the  royal  donor  emblazoned  on  the  para- 
ment ;  but  Mary  Beatrice  would  not  permit  it,  saying,  ^^  that  it  would 
appear  like  vanity  and  ostentation,  and  that  she  should  consider  it 
highly  presumptuous  to  allow  anything  to  her  own  glorification  to  be 
placed  in  a  church." 

Cardinal  Gaulterio,  who  had  seen  the  chevalier  de  St  George,  at  the 
court  of  Lorraine,  after  his  return  from  Plombieres,  came  to  bring  letters 
from  him  to  his  widowed  mother,  and  rejoiced  her  heart  with  good  ac- 
counts of  his  health  and  commendations  of  his  conduct  Mary  Bea- 
trice told  the  nuns,  ^  that  she  had  laughed  and  cried  alternately  at  the 
sight  of  the  cardinal,  who  was  her  countryman,  because  she  had  thought 
to  see  his  hce  no  more."    s 

The  ^  coequerCy^'*  as  our  Chaillot  chronicle  designates  the  enthusiastic 
broad-brimmed  Jacobite  before  mentioned,  paid  the  queen  a  second  visit 
about  this  time.  Mary  Beatrice  received  him  in  the  presence  of  her 
friend,  cardinal  Gaulterio,  and  behaved  so  graciously  to  him,  that  he 
lefV  her  highly  delighted  with  the  interview.  The  conference  between 
so  remarkable  a  trio  as  our  Italian  queen,  a  cardinal,  and  a  quaker,  must 
have  been  an  amusing  one.' 

» Chaillot  Diary. 

'  Three  years  prior  to  this  date,  1714,  we  find  some  ourious  particulars  of  the 
quaker,  Bromfield,  in  the  inedited  diary  despatches  of  secretary  St  John  to  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  ambassador  to  the  states-general,  which  appear  very  similar  to 
our  nun^s  aooount  of  tlie  cocguere,     St.  John  writes  April  20th,  1712 : 

**  As  to  the  quaker,  Bromfield,  the  queen  (Anne)  hath  had  one  or  two  letters 
from  him,  wherein  he  gives  such  an  account  of  himself  as  would  serve  to  con- 
vey him  tP  Tyburn,  and  I  own  I  look  upon  hin^  as  a  madman.  Your  excellency 
will  not,  I  believe,  think  fit  to  give  him  any  passport.  If  you  can  make  u»e  of 
him  to  discover  any  Jacobite  correspondence,  it  will  be  of  service. 

''May  18th. — Bromfield, the  quaker,  I  have  been  in  search  of,  ever  since  your 
excellency  gave  me  notice  of  his  being  come  over ;  my  messenger  has  at  ian 
Ibund  him  out,  and  he  is  in  custody." 

The  Earl  of  Strafibrd,  in  his  letter  from  the  Hague  to  St.  7ohn,  writeb,  April 
91 :  **  There  is  one  Bromfield,  a  quaker,  who  wrote  me  «  etter  with  one  eu> 
fioeed  to  the  queen,  showing  that  the  fellow  had  formerh  been  a  private  seoie* 
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Martine,  the  Hessian  envoy  at  Paris,  notices  Ote  qtiakcr'*  visit  to  ihtf 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  in  a  letter  to  Robethon,  the  Hanoverian  minis- 
ter,* in  which  he  mentions  the  return  to  Paris  of  one  of  his  friends, 
who  had  spent  two  months  with  the  exiled  prince  at  Bar,  where  he  got 
much  into  his  confidence,  and  spoke  very  favourably  of  him.  The 
chevalier  himself  told  Martinets  friend,  "  that  a  quaker,  who  was  much 
spoken  of  in  England  at  that  time,  came  to  Bar  on  purpose  to  see  htm, 
and  when  he  entered  the  room,  addressed  him  in  these  words :  ^  Good 
day,  James ;  the  Spirit  desired  me  to  come  to  thee  to  tdl  thee  that  thou 
shah  reign  over  us,  and  we  all  wish  it.  I  come  to  tell  thee,  that  if  thou 
hast  ne^  of  money,  we  will  pay  thee  amongst  us  from  three  to  four 
millions.'*  The  prince  wanted  to  make  him  some  present,  but  he 
would  not  take  anything.    The  prince  made  him  eat  at  his  own  table.' 

Mary  Beatrice  would  gladly  have  ended  her  days  in  the  retirement  of 
Ghaillot;  but  for  the  sake  of  her  beloved  son's  interest,  she  was  in- 
duced to  return  to  St.  Germains  towards  the  end  of  November,  to  the 
great  joy  of  her  ladies,  the  duchess  of  Perth,  the  countess  of  Middle- 
ton,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  and  madame  Mdza,  who,  thoifgh  they  were 
zealous  Roman  catholics,  appear  to  have  considered  six  months'  con- 
formity to  conventual  rules  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing.    Befbrd 

tary  to  the  late  king  James,  and  was  mo  fool.  I  sent  for  him  to  see  what  I  oould 
get  out  of  him.  He  at  first  inferred  tJiat  he  would  sell  his  secret  to  no  one  but 
the  queen ;  but  I  made  him  sensible  that  could  not  be  done,  and  that  he  must 
trust  me  before  I  could  let  him  have  a  pass."  Strafford  goes  on  to  say  that 
Bromfield*s  mighty  secret  was  that  he  knew  of  a  nobleman  in  France,  who  was 
the  rightful  representative  of  the  house  of  Yalois,  and  mig^  be  easily  set  ap  as 
a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  that  realm,  to  disturb  the  govemmeut  He  was 
very  desirous  of  a  pass  to  England,  that  he  ndight  have  a  private  conleretice 
with  queen  Anne ;  but  the  ambassador  says  **  he  hopes  to  make  a  better  use  of 
him  by  getting  secret  intelligence  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  against  which 
Bromfield  appeared  much  irritated."  Strafibrd  told  him  to  get  into  the  confi- 
dence of  Taylo^  a  nonjuror,  and  the  head  of  the  /acobrte  party  at  Rotterdam. 
Bromfleld  said  he  wanted  money  io  keep  company  with  thenf;  to  wUcfa  Straf- 
ford replied,  **  that  if  be  found  him  deserving  of  encourageaieni  be  should  not 
want  for  money."  He  confessed  "that  he  had  been  imprisoned  by  king  Wil- 
liam, having  been  sent  over  by  king  James  to  raise  loans  for  him  in  England,  in 
which  he  had  succeeded,"  he  said,  "to  the  amount  of  two  millions;  adding, 
that  there  were  people  engaged  in  doing  the  same  for  his  son,  attd  that  there 
Was  dertainly  some  design  on  ibot"  The  duke  of  Marlborotigh  says  be  remeta- 
bers  to  have  heard  of  him  as  a  person  in  credit,  aA  master  of  the  mint  to  king 
James  in  Ireland.  12th  of  May,  Strafiord  writes,  "  1  proposed  to  Bromfield,  tbe 
quaker,  to  send  me  a  letter  for  some  of  his  friends  at  St.  Germains,  that  the 
answers  might  be  directed  to  the  merchant  at  Rotterdam  who  sells  me  my  wine, 
which  part  he  accepted  of.  Really  the  quaker  is  no  fool.  S2nd  of  May. — I  am 
Informed  that  ihe  quaker,  Bromfield,  "^ho  I  mentioned  to  y6u  in  my  fbrmeT  let- 
ters, finding  I  would  not  give  him  a  pass,  has  contrived  to  go  over  without  any, 
c  the  last  merchant's  ship  tliat  Went  from  Rotterdam.  He  sent  me  the  letter  H 
Mis  correspondent  at  Paris  only  as  a  blind,  that  I  might  not  hear  of  hie  going  over. 
You  will  easily  discover  him.  He  is  of  a  middle  Atature,  between  fifty  or  sixty 
/ears  old,  with  a  long  grisly  beard." — Collection  of  State  Letters  and  Papers^ 
Birch  MSS. 

*  Dated  Pa::s,  March  23rd,  N.  S.,  1714.    Bothmar  State  Papers  in  Macphersua 
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the  widowed  qtieea  qahled  Cfmilloty  one  of  the  buds  congratulated  her 
on  the  beneficial  eflects  the  waters  of  Plombieres  had  produced  on  the 
weakly  consiitutioa  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  Geoife,  adding^  ^^  that  ehe 
•hidiild  pray  ibr  the  improTenent  of  his  health  and  the  preservation  of 
bis  life^  as  the  most  important  things  to  be  desired  for  him.'^  ^  How 
can  you  say  so  ?"  cried  the  queen.  "  Is  there  no  other  good  thing  to 
be  desired  for  my  son  ?'*  "  Madam,''  replied  the  nun,  "  we  know  that 
#11  these  depend  kia  fortmies.''  ^Ah,  my  sister  T'  said  the  royal 
mother,  ^  think  not  too  much  of  his  temporal  good,  but  rather  let  ua 
aak  sanctifieation  and  constancy  in  his  rdigicm  for  my  son,  and  the  ac- 
compliskment  of  Qod's  holy  will,  whatever  it  may  be.''  With  this 
strong  feeling  on  her  mind,  Mary  Beatrice  ought  not  to  have  coveted 
(he  throne  of  a  protestant  realm  for  her  son.  Such,  however,  are  the 
inconsistencies  of  maternal  ambition. 

General  reports  were,  at  that  time,  prevalent,  that  the  chevalier  de  St 
George  was  about  to  comply  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends 
of  the  church  of  England,  by  abjuring  that  of  Rome.  The  resignation 
of  the  eaii  of  Middleton,  the  only  Roman  catholic  in  his  train  at  Bar, 
appeared  a  preliminary  to  that  step.  Few  could  believe  that  he  would 
hesitate  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  great-grandfather,  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, when,  under  similar  temptations,  he  had  sacrificed  his  protestant- 
ism for  a  crown.  The  unfortunate  ikmily  of  Stuart  were,  with  one  ex- 
ception only,  singularly  deficient  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  The 
Merry  Monarch  was  the  only  man  of  his  line  who  possessed  sufficient 
laxity  of  principle  to  adapt  himself  to  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived. 

The  son  of  James  II.  had  not  only  been  imbued  by  his  parents  with 
strong  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  &ith  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
but  a  feeling  of  spiritual  romance  induced  him  to  cleave  to  it,  as  a  point 
of  honour,  the  more  vehemently,  whenever  he  was  assailed  with  repre- 
sentations of  how  much  his  profession  was  opposed  to  his  worldly  in- 
terests. 

Among  the  Chaillot  records,'  a  paper  is  preserved,  in  the  well-known 
hand  of  the  widow  of  James  II.,  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  abbess 
of  C^iaiUot,  headed^ 

«*  Extract.  OF  ▲  Lbttbb  ibox  teb  Kivc  vt  sok,  wbittbv  bt  buc  to  mb 
IB  Ehslisb,  thb  30tb  of  Dbcbxbbb,  1713. 
M I  doubt  not  that  the  rtports,  poMtive  and  circumstantial  m  tbejr  are,  which 
are  in  circulation  of  my  having  chmngod  my  religion,  have  reached  you,  but  you 
know  me  too  well  to  be  alarmed ;  and  I  can  assure  jrou,  that  with  the  grace  of 
God,  you  will  sooner  see  me  dead  than  out  of  the  church."  * 

*  In  the  Archives  an  Royaume  de  Prance. 

•To  render  this  extract  intelligible  to  her  fHend,  her  migesty  has  translated  it 
faito  French,  of  which  the  above  is  the  literal  version.  If  ever  the  original  should 
be  forthcoming,  the  phraseology  will  of  course  appear  somewhat  different.  It 
may  therefore  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  reader  to  see  ttie  inedited  French  dociv 
ment,  of  which,  through  the  favour  of  monsieur  Guizot,  I  was  permitted  to  t;ike 
a  transcript,  fVom  the  autograph  of  the  royal  mother,  who,  in  her  ardent  2eal  for 
the  church  of  Rome,  afforded,  in  this  communication,  sufficient  reason  fo»  h0 
exiilusion  of  her  son  from  the  throne  of  a  Protestant  realm* 
12* 
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Under  thii|  the  ro3ral  mother  has,  with  characteristic  enthusiasiii, 
written :  r 

**  For  my  part,  my  dear  mother,  I  pray  God  that  it  may  be  so,  and  reft  in  firm 
r'>liance  that  God  in  his  mercy  will  never  abandon  that  dear  son  whom  he  has 
given  me,  and  pf  whom  his  divine  Providence  has,  up  to  the  present  lima, 
taken  such  peculiar  care. 

**At  StGormains,  January  26th,  1714.  Mabia  R." 

In  the  letter  wherein  the  preceding  extract  is  enclosed,  the  qaeoi 
says — 

"  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  these  lines  written  by  his  hand,  and  am  well 
persuaded  that  they  are  imprinted  on  his  heart  I  have  written  to  this  dear 
son,  that  I  tlirew  myself  on  my  knees  aAer  I  had  read  them,  and  thanked  God 
wiih  all  my  heart  that  through  his  mercy  both  were  inspired  with  the  same  sen- 
timents, he  in  wishing  rather  to  die,  and  I  in  desiring  rather  to  see  him  dead 
than  out  of  the  church."  ^ 

The  name  of  bigot  will,  doubtless,  be  applied  to  Mary  Beatrice  by 
many  readers  of  the  above  passage,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  for  con- 
fining exclusively  to  one  peculiar  section  a  term  which  includes  the 
righteous  of  every  varying  denomination  of  the  great  Christian  family. 
The  accidents  of  birth  and  education  had  made  this  princess  a  member 
of  the  Latin  church,  but  if  she  had  been  born  and  brought  up  as  a 
daughter  of  the  church  of  England,  or  any  other  protestant  community, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  she  would  have  been  equally  zealous  and 
sincere  in  her  profession,  and  no  less  ready  to  sacrifice  temporal  advan- 
tages for  conscience^  sake. 

The  enthusiastic  attachment  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  own  religion 
prompted  her  to  give  as  much  publicity  to  her  son's  assurances  on  the 
subject  of  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  Romish  communion,  as  if 
it  had  been  her  great  object  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne  of  England. 
Among  Bothmar  the  Hanoverian  minister's  papers,  there  is  an  intercepted 
letter,  headed  thus  in  Robethon's  baiid : 

^  Paris,  31st  January,  1714.  —  From  the  secretary  of  the  Pretender's  mother 
to  lord  Aylesbury." 

Which  ends  with  these  words : — 

"  Our  fViend  at  Bar-le^lnc  remains  firm  to  his  persuasions  as  yet,  though  many 

"ErnuLrr  i>*oifi  lbttic  oo  Rot  mon  fils,  au*JL  ii*a  bscrite  kit  ANamra  ue  80 

DiOBMB.  1713. 

'*  Je  ne  doute  pas,  que  les  bruits  positifs,  et  pleins  de  eiroonstances  qui  con- 
lent  de  mon  changements  de  religion  ne  soint  arrives  jusques  ^  vous,  mais  tous 
me  conoisses  trop  bien  pour  en  estre  allarme^,  et  je  puis  vous  assurer,  qu'  aveo 
la  grace  de  Dieu,  vous  me  verres  plus  tost  mort  que  hors  de  TKglise.'* 

"  Pour  moi,  ma  chere  mere,  jo  prie  Dieu  qu*il  soit  ainsi,  et  je  me  tiens  en 
rrjpos,  quant  une  ferme  confiance,  aue  Dieu  par  sa  misericorde  n'abandounera 
jamais  ce  oher  fils  qu'jl  m'a  done,  et  du  quel  sa  Divine  Providence  \  jusques 
jcy  pris  un  soin  si  particulier.  Maris  R. 

^  A  St  Germain,  oe  26  Jan'." 
1714. 

'Au  (2of:— Janvier  1714  sur  la  perseverance  du  Roy  Jacques  3»*  dans  no^ 
tre  St.  Re.igion. 

'  Archives  au  Royaume  de  France.     Inedited  autograph. 
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effi>rtfl  have  been  made  to  bring  him  over.  It  was  a  great  eomfbrt  to  his  iiiotbef 
to  find  his  firmness  in  that  point,  by  a  letter  under  his  own  hand.  We  shall  see 
what  the  darling  hopes  of  a  crown  will  do  when  proper  steps  are  made 
towards  it"  * 

The  death  of  queen  Anne  wm  almost  hourly  expected  at  that  time ; 
all  Europe  stood  at  gaze,  awaiting,  with  eager  curiosity,  the  proceedings 
of  the  rival  claimants  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  That  the  pros- 
pects of  the  expatriated  son  of  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice  were 
regarded  at  that  crisis  as  flattering  may  be  inferred  from  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  the  secret  overtures  for  a 
matrimonial  alliance  between  that  prince  and  the  archduchess  his  sister.* 
The  favourable  dispositions  of  the  dying  sovereign  of  Great  Britain 
toward  her  disinherited  brother,  were  generally  asserted,  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  symptomatic  of  the  state  of  her  mind  at  the 
approach  of  death,  that  she  was  willing  to  accord  the  long  withheld  pro- 
vision of  her  royal  father's  widow. 

Early  in  the  year  1714,  Mary  Beatrice  received  the  first,  last,  and  only 
iastalment  from  the  British  government,  ever  paid  to  her  of  the  jointure 
settled  upon  her  by  the  pailiament  of  England.  Queen  Anne,  on  the 
23d  of  December,  1713,  signed  the  warrant  authorizing  the  payment  oi 
I1,750Z.  out  of  500,0002.  lately  granted  by  parliament  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  her  own  private  debts.  50,000Z.  per  annum  was  the  sum  ori- 
ginally claimed  by  the  exiled  queen,  but  her  necessities,  and  above  all 
her  desire  of  entering  into  amicable  relations  with  queen  Anne,  for  the 
sake  of  her  son,  induced  her  gladly  to  accept  a  first  quarter's  payment 
on  the  lord  treasurer  Harley's  computation  of  the  dower  at  47,000/. 
The  acquittance  she  gave  was  simply  signed  ^  Marie,  Reine.'^ 

This  transaction  was  subsequently  made  one  of  the  heads  of  Harley 
earl  of  Oxford's  impeachment  in  the  house  of  lords,  when,  among  other 
political  ofiences,  he  was  accused 

**  Of  having  by  means  of  Matthew  Prior  (the  poet)  held  secret  correspond- 
ence with  Mary,'  consort  to  the  late  king  James,  and  that  he  had  also  had  iVe- 
qnent  oonfereaces  witli  the  abbot  Gualtier,  a  Popish  priest,  her  etnissary,  to  con- 
cert settling  the  yearly  pension  of  the  said  47,000/.  upon  her,  for  her  life,  under 
pretence  of  those  letters-patent,  and  that  he  had  advised  her  majesty,  queen 
Anne,  to  sign  a  warrant  to  himseli^  reciting  the  said  grant  of  the  lata  king  James 
for  payment  thereof."  • 

To  this  accusation  the  earl  of  Oxford  pleaded, ''  that  the  consort  of 
James  li.  was  legally  entitled  to  receive  the  jointure,  which  had  been 
secured  to  her  by  an  «et  of  parliament,  and  guaranteed  by  the  private 

>  Hanover  State  Papers,  in  Maopherson.  '  ^  The  chevalier  St  George,*'  says  the 
duchess  of  Orleans, «'  was  the  best  man  in  the  world,  and  complaisance  itself. 
One  day  he  said  to  lord  Douglas,  '  What  can  I  do  to  please  ray  co'i'^try,'  mean- 
ing England.  *  Take  a  dozen  Jesuits,'  replied  Douglas, '  embark  witn  'h<tm,  ana 
when  you  land,  hang  tliem  all  publicly.  You  cannot  do  anything  more  agret« 
able  to  the  English  than  that  V  " — Fragments  Historique. 

'  Letters  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  court  o' 
Vienna. 

*  Staio  Trials,  vol.  viiL  316. 
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trttdes  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  the  legaMijr  of  her  clahns  not 
being  doubted  by  her  majesty  queen  Anne's  counsel -at-law,  he  bad  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  pay  proper  attention  to  it ;  and  being  a  debt  bo 
had  thought  himself  authorized  to  pay  it  out  of  the  fund  of  500,000/. 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  !i(foid«tibn  of  her  majesty's  debts."  * 
The  arreera  of  the  dower,  for  all  the  y^ears  that  thtt  nnfortunate  queen 
had  been  deprived  of  her  provision,  amounted^  to  upwards  of  a  mtlRon 
of  sterling  English  money ;  her  urgent  necessities  rendered  her  glad  to 
eompound  that  daim,  for  the  sake  of  touching  the  above  eleven  thou* 
sand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  in  ready  money ;  that  sum  enabled 
her  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  her  unfortunate  followers,  who  had  been 
fev  many  months  perishing,  before  her  eyes,  of  want. 

The  earl,  or  as  he  was  entitled  in  that  court,  the  duke,  of  MeHbrt, 
ha;ving  retmmed  to  St.  Germains,  died  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
17  U,  leaving  his  wife  and  ftmily  almost  in  a  state  of  destitution.  He 
was  a  man,  whose  violent  temper,  defective  judgment,  and  headlong 
teal  for  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome,  eopmbuted  to  the  niin  of 
bis  royal  master  and  mistress ;  bnt  the  assertion  that  the  exiled  family 
regarded  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  ftiithful  servant,  is  dis- 
proved by  the  afiectionate  manner  in  which  the  chevalier  de  St  George 
recommended  his  family  to  the  care  and  protection  of  queen  Mary  Bea- 
trice. The  following  inedited  letter  of  condolence,  addressed  by  that 
prince  to  lady  Melfort,  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  present  duke 
de  Melfort,  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  placed  before  the  historical  reader, 
must  set  that  dispute  at  rest  for  ever : 

«Bw,  Feb.  3,  1714. 

« The  true  tense  I  have  ef  the  Iste  duke  de  Mellbrt's  long  and  fititbAil  aei^ 
vices,  makes  me  sincerely  share  with  yoa  ia  the  loss  both  you  and  I  hava  made 
of  him.  It  is  a  sensible  mortification  to  me  not  to  be  able  to  be  of  that  oomlbrt 
and  support  to  you  and  your  son  and  whole  afflicted  family,  which  you  so  justly 
deserve  from  me.  All  I  could  do,  was  to  recommend  you  all  to  the  queen'fc 
goodness  and  bounty,  which  }  did  before  the  duke  of  MeUbrt's  death,  whoee 
merit  is  too  great  ever  to  be  forgot  by  me,  who  desire  nothing  more  th^n  to  have 
it  in  my  power  of  showing  you  and  your  family  how  truly  aeasible  I  aoti  of  it^ 
and  the  particular  esteem  and  kindness  I  have  for  yourselil  Jameu  R. 

"  For  the  duchess  of  Melfort."  ■ 

In  consequence  of  her  son's  recommendation,  her  majesty  appointed 
the  duchess  de  Melfort  as  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  and  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters maid  of  honour.  The  same  young  lady,  probably,  who  while  in 
the  service  of  the  late  princess  Louisa,  was  celebrated  by  count  Hamil- 
ton by  the  name  of  mademoiselle  de  Melibrt,  among  the  beauties  of  Su 
Germains.  A  melancholy  change  had  come  over  those  royal  bowers 
unce  then.  After  the  death  of  the  princess,  and  the  enforced  absence 
of  her  brother,  the  sportive  lyre  of  their  merry  old  poet,  chevalier 
Hamilton,  was  never  strung  a^ain.  His  gay  spirit  was  quenched  at  last 
with  sorrow,  age,  and  penury.* 

'  Journaib  of  the  Lords.     State  Trials,  vol.  viii. 

*  Prom  the  original  autograph  in  possession  of  the  duke  de  Melibrt,  peer  o* 
Fiance 
'  His  pistrtr,  the  countess  de  Grammont,  was  dead,  and  he  retired  to  Pouss^  to 
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Towards  the  tpmg  of  1714,  Hftiy  Beatrioe  was  attacked  with  so 
seTere  an  illness  that  she  was  given  np  by  her  physicians.  She  received 
the  intimation  with  perfect  calmness;  life  had  now  nothing  to  attach  her, 
except  a  longing  desire  to  see  her  son.  Lonis  XiV.  and  madame  de 
Main  tenon  came  to  take  leave  of  her,  and  testified  much  concern  *,  they 
paid  her  great  attention  during  the  whole  of  her  illness,  from  first  to  last. 
After  she  had  received  the  last  sacraments  of  her  church,  contrary  to  all 
human  expectation,  she  revived,  and  finally  recovered.'  Her  great 
patience,  tranqiiflltty,  and  docility  in  sickness,  were  aupposed  to  be  the 
reasons  that  her  feeble  fmme  had  survived  through  iUness  that  would 
have  proved  fiital  to  younger  and  more  vigorous  persons,  so  true  it  is, 
^  that  the  race  is  not  ahvays  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.^ 
The  queen's  beloved  friend,  AngeUque  Priolo,  was  so  dangerously  ill  at 
the  same  time  that  her  life  was  despaired  of  also,  and  she  too  recovered 
The  first  lettor  written  by  Mary  Beatrice  duiing  her  convalescence,  dated 
May  22,  was  to  congratulate  that  lady  on  her  amaidnient,and  to  express 
her  regret  that  in  «oBsequenee  of  bad  weather  she  was  unable  to  come 
and  see  her,  and  recruit  both  mind  and  body  by  spending  a  few  days  at 
Chaillot: 

•«  It  is  very  proper,"  she  says,  **  that  I  should  come  to  testify  in  person  the  jpy 
I  feel  in  the  new  liie  that  6od  has  given  you,  and  that  1  should  give  you  some 
signs  df  that  whidh  ^^has  also  restored  to  me,  fbr  no  one  could  be  nearer  death, 
than  1  have  been,  -without  d3riQg.  I  believe,. however,  that  you  have  not  been 
in  less  danger  than  I  was,  only  you  did  not  see  it  iK>  plainly,  for  my  head  was 
perfectly  clear  and  self-possessed,  even  when  it  was  supposed  that  I  had  lass 
than  an  hour  to  liT«.  But  I  was  not  worthy  to  appear  before  Giod^  and  it  is  meet 
that  I  should  sufibf  still  more  in  this  life  to  do  penance  for  my  sins,  and  I  shall 
be  too  happy,  !f  God,  in  his  mercy,  'will  spare  me  in  the  other." 

Her  majesty  goes  on  to  express  <<  her  intention  of  cooung  to  Chaillot 
as  soon  as  the  weather  should  change  for  the  bettei;,provid^  her  health 
continues  to  amend,  seeing  she  gains  strength  very  slowly.'^  She  sends 
afiectionate  messages  to  ihe  ^sisterhood  in  general,  and  to  some  of  the 
invalids  by  name,  requesting  the  prayers  of  the  community  for  herself 
and  her  son,  who  is  at  present,''  she  says,  ^  at  the  waters  of  Plombieres.'' 
This  very  interesting  letter  concludes  with  these  words : 

*  Adieu,  my  dear  inoliier,  till  I  can  give  you  in  peraon^e  particulars  of  the 
jtate  of  mind  and  body  in  Which  I  am  at  presenty  and  of  my  feelings  when  I 
believed  myself  dying,  at  which  time  both  a^y  heart  and  soul  were  fiu  more 
tranquil  than  when  I  am  well.  It  was  one  of  the  efEecls  of  God's  mercy  on 
me."» 

The  utter  prostiatioa  of  physical  •powcm  in  which  the  royal  widow 
remained  for  many  weekvaAar  this-sereiB  and  dangerous  illness,  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  that  her  name  is  so  little  mentioned  in  connexion  with 

live  on  the  alms  of  his  niece,  who  was  abbess  of  the  convent  there,  rather  thau 
increase  the  burdens  of  the  widow  of  hie  r(»yml  xnasteE.   He  died  at  an  advaoeed 
age,  somewhere  about  the  year  1716. 
'  Memoirs  de  St.  Simon.    Chaillot  JReooids. 

*  Atttograph  Letter  of  the  widow  of  James  IL,  la  the  abbess  of  ChailkM,  intfaa 
Aichivfs  au  Royaame  de  Frfnoe. 
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the  political  history  of  a  crisis,  hi  which,  as  the  ino^r  of  the  dievalier 
de  Sl  George,  she  was  only  too  painfully  interested.  The  stormy  co«- 
flicts,  on  the  subject  of  the  succession,  that  rudely  shook  the  ebbing 
sands  of  her  august  step-daughter,  queen  Anne,  will  be  related  in  the 
biography  of  that  queen.' 

During  the  last  weeks  of  queen  Annexe  illness,  Mary  Beatriee  traiw- 
mitted  the  intelligence,  she  obtained  on  that  subject,  regularly  to  her 
son.  Her  proceedings  were  of  course  closely  watched.  Prior,  in  his 
dispatch  to  lord  Bolingbroke,  of  August  17,  expresses  himself  oncertain 
whether  his  royal  mistress  were  alire  or  dead.  Thewidow  of  James  II. 
had  received  earlier  tidings  of  the  erent,  for  wt  find,  by  the  same  letter, 
that  she  had  sent  off  an  express  to  her  son  in  Lorraine.  This  express 
was  dispatched  by  Mary  Beatriee  on  the  12th  of  August,  the  day  the 
news  of  queen  Anne's  death  reached  her.  The  moment  the  chevalier 
de  St.  Geoige  learned  the  demise  of  his  royal  sister,  he  took  post  and 
travelled  incognito,  with  the  utmost  speed,  from  Bar  to  Paris,  to  consult 
the  queen,  his  mother,  and  his  other  friends,  ^  having  resolved,''  says 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  ^  to  cross  over  to  England  to  assert  his  r^ts."^ 
As  he  was  prohibited  from  entering  France,  Mary  Beatrice  came  to  meet 
him  at  Chaillot,  where  the  due  de  Lauzun  had  hired  a  small  house,  in 
his  own  name,  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  adventurf r,  whose  person 
was  too  well  known  at  StGermains  for  him  to  venture  to  brave  the 
authority  of  his  most  Christian  miyesty  by  appearing  there.  Surrounded 
as  both  the  mother  and  son  were  with  spies,  the  secret  of  his  arrival  in 
the  purlieus  of  Paris  was  quickly  carried  to  the  court  of  France.  Louis 
XIV.  had  paid  too  dearly  for  his  romantic  sympathy  for  the  widow  and 
son  of  James  II.  on  a  former  occasion  to  commit  himself  a  second  time, 
by  infringing  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  as  he  had  done  that  of  Ryswick,  to 
dry  the  tears  of  an  afflicted  queen. 

France  was  not  in  a  state  to  maintain  a  war;  her  monarch  was  turned 
of  seventy-six — ^the  age  of  chivalry  was  over;  instead  of  trusting  him- 
self to  listen  to  the  impassioned  pleadings  of  the  Constance  and  Arthur 
of  modem  history,  he  wisely  sent  his  cool-headed  minister,  de  Torcy, 
to  persuade  the  luckless  claimant  of  the  British  crown  to  return  whence 
he  came,  and  if  he  could  not  prevail,  to  tell  him  that  he  had  orders  to 
compel  him  to  leave  France  without  delay.  As  no  invitation  arrived 
from  England,  but  on  the  contrary  George  I.  had  been  peacefully  pro- 
claimed, it  was  judged  unadvisable  for  the  chevalier  to  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed thither,  destitute  as  he  was  of  money,  ships,  or  men,  and  uncertain 
where  to  land.'  To  have  had  the  slightest  chance  of  success,  he  ought 
to  have  been  on  the  spot  before  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  ready  to  carry 
the  field  by  a  prompt  appeal  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people.    Now  there 

*  The  general  history  of  that  exciting  period  has  been  ably  condensed  by  a 
noble  historian  of  the  present  day,  Lord  Mahon,  who,  having  carefuuy  collected 
many  inedited  documents,  connected  with  the  events  related  in  the  autuorized 
annals  of  the  times,  gives  a  more  impartial  view- of  things,  that  so  closely  affected 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  contemporaries,  than  can  nationally  be  expected 
•iVom  partisan  writers  cm  either  side. 

'  Memoirs  du  marshal  de  Berwick,  vol.  ii.  p.  134.  fbkL 
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was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  await  qoietly  the  eflect  that  might  be  pro* 
duced  by  the  mannefre  and  appearance  of  the  new  sovereign,  who  had 
been  called  to  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son  perceived,  too  late,  how  completely  they 
oad  been  fooled  by  the  diplomacy  of  Harley.  It  must  be^confessed  that 
neither  the  queen  nor  the  earl  of  Middleton  had  put  any  confidence  in 
the  professions  of  that  statesman,  tiU  by  the  disbursement  of  a  quarter's 
payment  of  the  long-contested  dower,  he  gave  a  tangible  voucher  of  his 
good  intentions  towards  the  Stuart  cause,  ft  was,  in  sooth,  eleven  thou- 
sand seven  hundren  and  fifty  pounds  cleverly  employed,  in  throwing 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  confidence  he,  by  that  politic  sacrifice^ 
succeeded  in  winning.' 

The  parting  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son  was,  of  course,  a  sor- 
rowful one.  The  prince  returned  to  Bar,  and  from  Bar  proceeded  to 
Plombieres,  where  he  issued  a  manifesto,  asserting  his  right  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  proclaiming  ^^  the  good  intentions  of  the  late  princess, 
his  sister,  in  his  favour."  This  declaration  turned,  in  some  measure, 
the  table  on  the  treacherous  members  of  queen  Anne's  cabinet,  who  had 
played  fast  and  loose  with  the  court  of  St  Germains,  and  was  followed 
by  the  disgrace  of  Harley,  Ormond,  and  Bolingbroke. 

The  young  queen  of  Spain,  who  was  a  princess  of  Savoy,  sister  to 
the  late  dauphiness,  Adelaide,  and  granddaughter  of  Henrietta,  of  England, 
kept  up  an  affectionate  correspondence  with  Mary  Beatrice,  whom  she 
always  addressed  as  her  dear  aunt  Mary  Beatrice  received  a  very 
jdeasing  letter  from  this  fiiendly  princess,  during  her  abode  at  ChaiUot, 
telling  her,  ^^  how  much  pain  she  had  felt  at  the  reports  of  her  illness, 
and  thanking  her  for  her  goodness  in  having  had  prayers  for  her  and  her 
consort  put  up  in  the  convent  of  Chaillot.''  Her  majesty  entreated, 
^  that  those  might  be  continued  till  after  her  delivery,  as  she  was  now 
in  her  eighth  month,  and  should  be  compelled  to  remain  in  bed  for  the 
rest  of  the  time.'' 

On  the  birth  of  the  expected  infant,  which  proved  a  son,  the  king  of 
Spain  wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  to  announce  that  event  to  Mary  Bea- 
trice ;  and  as  she  was  still  treated  by  that  monarch  and  his  ceremonious 
court  with  the  same  punctilious  respect  as  if  she  had  been  the  queen- 
mother  of  a  reigning  sovereign,  the  royal  letter  was  delivered  to  her,  in 
all  due  form,  by  the  secretary  to  the  Spanish  embassy,  who  came  in 
state  to  Chaillot,  and  requested  an  audience  of  her  majesty  for  that  pur- 
pose. Mary  Beatrice  received  also  a  letter  from  the  princess  des  Ursins, 
giving  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  progress  of  the  queen,  and  tell 

^  Harley  played  too  fine  a  game  to  be  nnderttood  by  the  obtase  fkeulties  of  the 
sovereign  whom  he  was  the  means  of  placing  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 
He  incurred  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  both  parties  by  his  diplomacy.  The 
Jacobite  mob  threw  halters  into  his  coach  as  he  went  to  proclaim  George  I. ;  and 
George  L  in  return  for  that  service,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  impeaching  him 
of  high  treason,  for  having  entered  into  secret  correspondence  with  the  ouurt  of 
St.  Germains ;  that  correspondence  which  had,  in  effect,  beguiled  the  son  of 
James  11.  from  coming  over  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  hu 
«'ster  and  the  people  of  EngUuuL 
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ing  her,  ^^ihat  the  new  infant  vm  to  be  named  Ferdinand — a  numt 
revered  in  Spain.'^  Mary  Beatrice  wrote,  in  reply,  to  tJta  king  of  BpaiB, 
congratulating  him  on  this  happ^  event.  In  hief  reply  to  the  pcittceap 
des  Ursina,  after  exprejMiog  her  joy  at  tbe  aa^eiy  of  tlie  queea  of  Spain, 
•he  says  :— 

"  I  pray  you  to  embrace  for  me  the  dear  little  prince  of^e  Astnrias,  to  whom 
I  wish  all  tke  blessings  spiritual  and.  tempoval,  that  God  in  his  grac«  may  be 
pleased  to  bestow ;  and  I  beg  you  to  tell  faira  as  soon  as  ho  can  uBderstand  what 
It  means,  tbcu  he  has  an  old  great-great-aunt  who  loves  him  very  much." ' 

Meantime,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  dnc  de  Bern,  the  lart 
«urviving  grandson  of  France,  in  the  preceding  May,  the  conrt  of  Ver- 
sailles was  scarcely  less  agitated  with  cabals  and  intrigues,  regarding  iht 
tihoice  of  the  future  regent  for  the  infant  dauphin,  than  that  of  England 
'had  recently  been  on  the  question  of  the  regal  succession.    The  exiled 
queen  of  England  has  been  accused  of  aiding,  with  her  personal  in- 
fluence, the  attempt  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  to  obtain  ttnit  high  and 
important  post  for  her  pupil,  the  due  4e  Maine,  Louts  XIV*^3  son  by 
Montespan,  in  preference  to  the  due  dH3rleans,  to  whom  it  of  right 
belonged ;  and,  for  this  end,  she  constantly  importuned  his  majesty  to 
make  a  will,  conferring  the  regency -on  the  due  de  Maine.    The  Teterao 
intriguante,  to  whom  the  weight  of  four-score  years  had  tkci  taught  the 
wisdom  of  repose  from  the  turmoils  of  state,  fiincied,  that  if  her  pupil 
obtained  the  regency,  she  should  still  continue  to  be  the  ruling  power 
in  France.    Louis  XIV.  was  reluctant  to  make  a  will  at  all,  and,  stBl 
more  so,  to  degrade  himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by  makii^ 
testamentary  dispositions,  such  as  he  knew  would  be  very  property  set 
aside  by  tlie  great  peers  of  France.    Madame  de  Maintenon  carried  her 
point,  nevertheless,  by  the  dint  of  her  persevering  kn^rtunity.    The 
part  ascribed  to  Mary  Beatrice  is  not  so  well  authenticated ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appears,  that  k  was  to  her  that  -the  vexed  monarch  vented  ibe 
bitterness  of  his  soul  on  this  occasion.     When  he  came  to  Chaillot  to 
•meet  her,  on  the  98th  of  August,  1714,  the  moment  he  saw  her,  he 
•aid,  ^  Madam,  I  have  made  my  will.    They  tormented  me  to  do  it  P' 
continued  he,  turning  his  eyes  significantly  on  madame  de  Maintenon 
as  he  spoke;  ^and  I  have  had  neither  peace  nor  repose  till  it  was  done." 
Mary  Beatrice  attempted  to  soothe  his  irritation,  by  commending  him 
for  bis  prudential  care  in  settling  the  government  for  his  infant  heir 
before  his  death.    The  answer  of  the  aged  king  was  striking :  *^  I  have 
purchased  some  repose  for  myself,  by  what  I  have  done,  but  I  know  the 
perfect  uselessness  of  it    Kings,  while  they  live,  can  do  more  than 
other  men;  but  after  our  deaths,  our  wills  are  less  regarded  than  those 
of  the  humblest  of  our  subjects.    We  have  seen  this  by  the  little  regard 
that  was  paid  to  the  testamentary  dispositions  of  the  late  king,  my 
fether,  and  many  other  monarchs.    WeU,  madam,  it  is  done,  come  what 
may  of  it ;  but,  at  least,  they  will  not  tease  me  about  it  any  more.''' 
^  The  queen  Beatrix  Eleanora,  wife  of  James  II.,  king  of  England^'' 

^  Diary  of  Chaillot 

*^t  Simon.    Duclos,  and  the  dnke  of  Berwick^s  Aatobiogrq^by. 
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says  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  tlie  mother  of  the  regent  Orleans,  ^  lired  too 
well  with  the  Maintenon  for  it  to  be  credible  that  our  late  king  was  in 
love  with  her.  I  have  seen  a  book,  entitled, '  The  Old  Bastard  Protec- 
tor of  the  Young,'  in  which  was  recounted  a  piece  of  scandal  of  that 
queen  and  the  late  pere  de  la  Chaise.  This  confessor  was  an  aged  man, 
turned  of  four-score,  who  bore  no  slight  resemblance  to  an  ass,  having 
long  ears,  a  large  mouth,  a  great  head,  and  a  long  face.  It  was  ill 
imagined.  That  libel  was  even  less  credible  than  what  they  have  said 
about  our  late  king.''* 

It  is  rarely,  ind^,  that  our  caustic  German  princess  rejects  a  gossip's 
tale ;  and  her  departure  from  her  wonted  custom,  of  believing  the  worst 
of  every  one,  is  the  more  remarkable  in  this  instance,  inasmuch  as  the 
widowed  consort  of  James  II.  was  the  intimate  friend,  and  in  some 
things  unadvisedly  the  ally,  of  ^^  La  vielle  Maintenon."  The  duchess 
of  Orleans  complains,  that  the  latter  had  prejudiced  the  queen  against 
her,  so  that  she  had,  on  some  occasions,  treated  her  with  less  attention 
than  was  her  due.  **  For  instance,"  she  says,  **  when  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land came  to  Marli,  and  either  walked  with  the  king,  or  accompanied 
him  in  his  coach  on  their  return,  the  queen;  the  dauphiness,  the  princess 
of  England,  and  all  the  other  princesses,  would  be  gathered  round  the 
king  but  me,  for  whom  alone  they  did  not  send."  This  implies  a  nega- 
tive rather  than  a  positive  slight :  for  the  exiled  queen  certainty  had  no 
power  of  sending  for  any  lady  in  that  court.  She  ought,  perhaps,  on 
observing  the  abisence  of  madame,  to  have  inquired  for  her,  especially 
as  she  was  a  family  connexion  of  her  late  lord,  king  James,  being  the 
granddaughter  of  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  the  widow  of  his 
brother-in-law  and  cousin,  the  late  duke  of  Orleans.  Our  grumbling 
duchess  is,  however,  candid  enough  to  attribute  the  friendship  with 
which  Mary  Beatrice  honoured  Maintenon,  to  the  idea  that  ingenuous 
princess  had  formed  of  her  sanctity.  "She  feigns  so  much  humility 
and  piety  when  with  the  queen  of  Elngland,"  continues  the  duchess  of 
Orleans,  still  speaking  of  Maintenon,  "  that  her  majesty  regards  her  as 
B  saint."'  It  was  considered  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  matrimonial 
tie  between  Louis  XIV.  and  madame  de  Maintenon,  when  it  was  seen 
that  she  occupied  a  fauteuil  in  the  presence  of  the  consort  of  James  II., 
who  never  abated  one  iota  of  the  state  pertaining  to  a  queen  of  England 
in  matters  on  which  that  ceremonious  court  pkiced  an  absurd  impor- 
tance* 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  king  had  been  to  visit  queen  Mary 
Beatrice  at  Qiaillot,  all  the  court  considered  it  necessary  to  follow  the 
royal  example ;  and  as  she  made  a  point  of  offending  no  one,  by  re- 
fusing to  grant  receptions,  she  found  herself  so  much  fatigued  as  to  be 
glad  to  return  to  StOermains.  The  following  affectionate  billet  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  by  her  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  after  her 
return  :— 

^  It  i&^DOW  eight  dajrs  sttioe  I  quitted  yon,  mj  dear  mother,  in  the  ciowd  atui 
embarrastment  of  visits  which  fatigned  me  muoh,  and  were  troublesome,  not 

^  Fragment  Historiqne;  *  Ibid  '  St.  SimoD 

VOL.  X. 13  K 
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only  in  themselves,  but  IVom  haring  deprived  ni«  of  the  pleasute  of  converslBg 
with  you.  It  seemed  to  me,  bowerer,  that  I  leA  yon  in,  a  smte  of  repose.  I 
wish  to-day  to  learn  if  that  oominues,  ^nd  if  the  little  tiepression  in  *vhich  yon 
found  yourself  bad  any  other  effects.  I  hope  that  it  is  removed  and  that  your 
heart  is  in  that  peace  which  i  desire  for  it,  as  for  my  own.  And  I  pray  to  Gud 
chat  he  witl  grant  it  to  us,  as  it  is  only  Him  who  has  power  to  give  us  what  we 
wish.  I  shall  go  to-monnow  to  St  Cyr,  and  on  Wednesday  week  to  Fontaine- 
oleaof  if  it  please  God.  Yoa  cbali  bmve  ttdmgs  of  m*  once  bc^e  then.  Send 
me  yours,  which  cannot  b#  indiffiireat.to  me  assuredly,  sii>o«  I  lore  yoa  wiiU  all 
my  heart" 

This  letter  has  no  other  date  ibaa  Saturday,  bat  certainly  belongs  to 
the  period  of  her  last  uilMr  loneliMaa)  as  there  is  no  mention  of  hus- 
band or  children^  and  the  solitary  pronoun  ^  V  which  she  uses  with 
reference  to  her  visits  to  St  Cyr  and  Fontainehleau,  telU  the  melancholy 
case  in  which  the  royal  widow  stood,  after  de^th  had  bereaved  her  ii 
her  aweet  companion  and  comforter,  the  princess  Louisa,  and  cruel  cir- 
CttflMtances  had  deprived  her  of  the  society  of  her  son. 

The  following  spring,  strange  manifestations  of  popular  feeling  in 
fevouff  of  the  disinherited  representative  of  the  old  royal  line  broke 
Ibrth  in  various  parts  of  England*  The  cries  of  ^  No  foreign  govern- 
ment— no  Hanover !"  ^^  Down  with  the  roundheads !"  ^  St.  George  for 
England  P'  were  reiterated  in  Oxford,  London^  BristoU  and  Leicester* 
and  other  Wge  towM.  The  oak  leaves  were,  in  spite  of  all  prohibition, 
triumphantly  displayed  ooee  more  on  the  national  festival  of  the  29th 
of  May,  with  the  words -^^^A  new' restoration,''  superadded  in  many 
f^aces.  In  London,  on.  the  10th  of  June,  white  roses  were  worn,  in 
honour  of  the  birth-day  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George 4- and  at  night, 
the  mob  compelled  the  hoaseholders  to  iUuminate,  and  broke  the  win- 
dows of  those  who  did  not,  and  finished  their  saturnalia  by  burning  the 
efiigy  of  William  III.  in  SmithfieM.'  It  was  the  27th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  son  of  Mary  Bealrice,  and  the  only  one  which  had  been 
celebrated  with  anydiiiig  like  popular  rejoicings.  At  Edinbutigh,  bis 
health  was  publicly  drunk  ai  the  town^roes,  by  tlie  style  and  title  of 
king  James  VIII.,  with  acclamations.'  The  object  of  this  wild  enthi>- 
siasm  was,  like  Kobert  the  Unready,  too  tardy  to  take  advantage  of  the 
movement  which  might  have  borne  him  triumphantly  to  a  throne,  if  he 
had  been  at  haid  4o  encourage  his  friends.  He  waited  for  foreign  aid : 
ill  Henry  iV.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry  VII.,  had  done  so,  neither  would 
have  died  kings  of  England.  The  timidity  of  Mary  Beatrice,  arising 
from  the  excess  of  her  maternal  weakness  for  her  son,  continued  to 
paralyse  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  was  requisite  ibc  the  leader  of  such 
a  cause.  She  declared,  as  lord  Stair  affirms,  ^  that  withowt  a  fleet,  and 
a  proper  supply  of  arms  and  troops,  iier  son  ought  not  to  imperil  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  devoted  friends,  by  attemptiQg  a  descent  either 
on  England  or  Scotland.'" 

It  was,  probably,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  this  caution  on  the 

*  Jesse's  History  of  tbe  Two  Pretenders.  Calamy  bears  record  of  the  excited 
•fate  of  the  populace  m  fiivour  of  the  pretender,  and  the  insults  ogbfed,  to  the 
reigning  sovereign. 

*  Leokhart  of  Camwartb.  *  Stair's  Despatehss. 
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mind  of  her  son,  that  we  find  the  ro3ral  invalid  rousing  herself  to  per- 
sonal exertion  once  more,  and  commencing  a  journey  to  Plombieres,  in 
a  litter,  on  the  12th  of  June^  to  Obtain  an  interview  with  him,  as  he  was 
prohibited  from  entering  the  French  dominions.  The  chevalier  de  St. 
George  came  to  meet  his  mother  at  Plomlbieres ;  and  after  she  had  re- 
posed herself  there  for  a  few  days,  induced  her  to  accompany  him  on  his 
return  to  the  court  of  Bar,  where  she  was  most  affectionately  received 
by  the  friendly  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine.  The  earl  of  Stair  was 
immediately,  as  in  duty  bound)  oa  4he  alert  to  trace  the  proceedings  of 
the  exiled  queen  and  her  son.  On  the  24  th  of  July  he  writes  to  his 
own  €abine^^ 

**  I  sent  BartQD  to  Lorraine,  to  be  iDformed  of  the  pretender's  motions ;  I  met 
&e  abb6  da  Bois  in  a  wood,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  intelligence  I  had 
concerning  the  pretender.  I  desired  he  Would  be  particularly-  careful  in  inrorm- 
ing  himself  concerning  the  pretender's  designs,  and  how  &li  the  court  meddled 
with  them.    I  set  a  man  to  observe  lord  Bolin^roke."  * 

Oar  ambassBdor  also  held  seeret  intelligeiice  wilii  Mr.  Hooke,  a  pro- 
testant  divine,  in  the  establishment  of  the  chevalier,  formerly  chaplain 
to  Monmouth,  a  &bricator  of  libels  against  James  IL,  whom  that  infatuated 
prince,  in  an  evD  hour  for  himself,  pardoned  and  took  into  his  own  ser- 
vice and  confidence,  fancying  that  by  favours  he  could  converts  factions 
divine  into  a  friend*  Barton  returned  on  the  29tk  of  July  from  Bar,  and 
on  the  same  day  lord  Stair  reports  that  ^  the  pretender  is  stili  there  with 
the  queen  (his  mother);  everything  quiet,  and  few  people  there.  They 
talk  of  his  (the  pretender)  going  to  Britain;  when  hiiB  mother  comes 
back,  he  will  probably  set  out.'' 

The  following  passage,  in  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Berwick  to  Torey, 
ihe  French  minister,  da^  AagHst  24,  17  Id,  a^ids  an anumg  comment 
on  the  conduct  and  character  of  his  renowned  uncle : — 

**■  I  have  received  a.  letter  £rom  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  which  he  expresses 
to  me  that  he  hopes  much  to  ei\joy  the  protectioa  of  J4.  ie  ohevalier  (St.  George), 
accompanying  these  professiaQS  with  a.  second  piesent  of  two  thousand  pouads 
sterling.  This  gives  me  much  hope,  considering  the  character  of  my  unole^  who 
is  not  accustomed  to  scatter  his  money  thus,  unless  he  foresees  that  it  will  prove 
of  some  utility." 

'MisceUaneous  State  Papers^  in  2  quarto  vols., printed  fi>r  Cadell,  vol.ii.p  53'i. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Mary  Beatrice  returns  to  St  Oermains — Attends  the  death-bed  of  Louis  XIV.— 
Retains  her  influence  to  the  last — Her  deposition  touching  Louis's  will — Hex 
constancy  of  friendship  to  madame  de  Maintenon — Their  meeting  at  ChaiUot 
—Lord  Bolingbroke  jealous  of  her  majesty's  influence  with  her  son— « Failure 
of  promises  made  to  Mary  Beatrice  in  behalf  of  her  son  —  The  rebellion  of 
1715 — Mary  Beatrice  prayed  for  as  queen-mother  in  England  and  Scotland- 
Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley's  letters — Queen's  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  her  son 
— His  dsuigerous  journey  from  Lorraine — Secret  visit  to  Paris — Qneen  meets 
him  at  Chaillot — His  frightful  peril  at  Nonanoourt — Queen  writes  to  the  post- 
mistress of  that  pIace-*ChevaIier  sails  for  Scotland — Queen's  suspense — Let^ 
ters  of  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  descriptive  of  her  feelings — Conflicting  rumours 
of  successes  and  defeats  —  Queen  receives  news  of  her  son's  landing  —  Her 
siduiess—* Flattering  news  from  Scotland — Reports  of  her  son's  coronation-— 
Melancholy  reverse  —  Desperate  position  of  Jacobite  cause  ^  Queen's  oonva^ 
lescence — Excited  state  of  her  court— -Unfeeling  conduct  of  lord  Bolingbroko 
to  the  queen— Her  pecuniary  distress— Her  son  lands  in  France — Comes  to 
St  Germains  to  see  his  mother  -7-  Compelled  to  leave  her  —  His  inconsiderato 
conduct — Maternal  anxiety  of  the  queen — Her  son's  rupture  with  Bolingbroko 

—  Queen  oflfers  to  mediate  —  Bolingbroke*s  rude  reply— His  dishonourable 
practices — Letters  of  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley— J)epression  of  the  queen  and  her 
ladies — Fate  of  Jacobite  pritooets — Distress  of  Mary  Beatrice— Her  son  goes 
to  Avington — Queen  remains  at  St  Germains — Respect  felt  (or  her  in  France 

—  Lingering  affection  in  England  for  the  Stuart  cause  —  Oak-apple  day  and 
White-rose  day  —  A  new  courtier  presented  to  qneen  Mary  Beatrice  —  Matri- 
monial projecu  for  her  son — Her  correspondence  with  the  old  Jacobites — Plots 
ibr  her  son's  restoration  —  Queen's  letter  to  abbess  of  Chaillot  —  Her  seals  — 
Armorial  bearings — Jacobite  correspondence— Affectionate  relations  with  her 
son — Her  last  illness — Unfinished  farewell  letter — Particulars  of  her  last  mo- 
ments— Recommends  her  son  to  the  regent  Orleans — Her  care  for  her  ladies 
— Her  death — ^Testimonials  of  her  virtues— Malicions  reports  of  her  enemies 
—General  lamentations  at  St  Germains — Funeral  honours  pai(f  eo  her  remains 
— ^Inedited  letter  of  her  son — Respect  paid  by  the  regent  to  her  last  rsques^^* 
Refuge  granted  to  her  ladies — Her  apartment  at  St  Germains — Traditions  of 
the  place — ^Her  portrait  in  old  age. 

Mart  Beatrice  returned  to  St.  Gennains  in  time  to  attend  the  death- 
bed of  her  old  friend,  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  use  her  influence  with  him 
once  more  in  behalf  of  her  son.  The  dying  monarch  exerted  himself  to 
write  with  his  own  hand  to  his  grandson,  die  king  of  Spain,  urging  him 
to  render  all  the  assistance  he  could  to  his  adopted  son,  as  he  called  the 
chevalier  de  St  George,  to  aid  in  establishing  him  on  the  British  throne.' 
Louis  had  himself  actually  entered  into  serious  engagements  with  queea 

^  Lemontey*s  Histoire  du  Regency. 
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Mary  Beatrice  to  furnish  arms  for  ten  thouaaod  men,  and  ships  to  trans- 
port them  to  Scotland.  He  had  issued  his  commands  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  armament,  and  it  was  in  a  state  of  forwardness  at  the  time 
when  his  death  frustrated  all  the  dispositions  he  had  made  in  favour  of 
the  expected  rising  in  the  north  of  England.'  ^^  He  gave,"  says  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  ^^  all  the  orders  that  were  necessary,  and  then  calmly 
awaited  his  last  hour.  He  had  told  the  queen  of  England  several  times 
that  he  was  not  ignonuit,  that  at  his  advanced  age  he  must  soon  expect 
to  die,  and  thus  he  prepared  himself  for  it,  day  by  day,  that  he  might  not 
be  taken  by  surprise.  They  had  a  very  difierent  opim'on  of  him  in  the 
world,  for  there  they  imtigined  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  speak 
to  him  of  death.  I  know  to  a  certainty,  that  what  I  have  stated  is  true, 
havinfir  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  queen  herself,  a  princess  of  strict 
Teracity."' 

Louis  XIV.  breathed  his  last,  September  Ist,  1715. 

Mary  Beatrice,  who  was  greatly  afflicted,  not  only  for  the  loss  of  her 
old  friend,  but  on  account  of  the  damp  that  event  was  sure  to  cast  on 
the  hopes  of  the  Jacobite  cause  at  that  painfully  exciting  crisis  of  the 
fortunes  of  her  son,  withdrew  to  Chaillot  tp  indulge  her  grief.  In  the 
dispute  which  took  place,  touching  the  guardianship  of  the  infant  king, 
his  successor,  the  exiled  queen  was  appealed  to  by  the  duke  of  Maine 
and  his  party,  as  a  person  more  in  the  confidence  of  the  deceased 
monarch  than  any  one.  Her  majesty  deposed  in  the  presence  of  the 
duke  and  duchess  de  Lauzuu,  what  had  been  said  to  her  by  Louis  XIV. 
on  the  subject  of  his  testamentary  dispositions. .  On  which,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  power,  observed  with  some 
point,  ^  that  a  testament  could  be  of  little  value  when  the  testator  doubted 
whether  it  would  ever  be  carried  into  effect"  * 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Mary  Beatrice,  tliat  by  a  sort  of  negative  impli- 
cation with  the  rival  faction  patronised  by  madame  de  Maintenon,  she 
incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  regent  Orleans,  and  furnished  him  with  an 
excuse  for  repudiating  the  cause  of  her  son.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  aspect  and  interests  of  the  French 
court.  Madame  de  Maintenon  found  herself,  in  her  present  adversity, 
as  carefully  shunned  by  the  minions  of  fortune,  as  she  had  recently  been 
courted  and  caressed.  The  fallen  queen  of  England  was  of  a  different 
spirit  from  the  time-serving  flatterers  who  feared  to  offend  the  prince, 
into  whose  hands  the  power  of  the  French  crown  had  fallen,  by  appear- 
ing  to  show  the^  slightest  nuirks  of  respect  to  his  adversary. 

Not  so  wise  in  her  generation  as  i^e  children  of  this  world,  and  acl- 
ing  in  the  kind  sincerity  of  an  honest  heart,  Mary  Beatrice  treated  her 
afflicted  friend  with  the  tender  sympathy  and  attention  that  were  due  to 
the  relict  of  the  deceased  sovereign.  Their  first  meeting  was  by  mutual 
appointment,  at  Chaillot.  Madame  de  Maintenon  Mras  dressed  in  the 
deepest  mourning,  and  looked  ill  and  dejected.  As  soon  as  the  queen 
saw  her,  she  extended  her  arms  towards  her,  and  when  they  drew  near 

*Leniontey'8  Histoire  du  Regency.    Memoires  du  Berwick.  •Tbid 

•Duclos,  Memoirs  of  the  Regency,  voL  i.p.  102-3. 
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aieh  other,  tenderlj  embraced  her ;  both  burat  into  tears.  Theb  com* 
mtmicaiions  were  long  and  a^ctionate.  Mary  Beatrice  recurred  fre- 
quently to  the  memory  of  her  departed  lord,  king  James,  but  with  that 
holy  sorrow  which  time  and  religion  had  softened  and  sobdued.  With 
her,  there  was  a  joy  in  her  grief;  and,  whenever  madame  de  Main  tenon 
related  any  instance  of  piety  shown  by  Loois  on  his  death-bed,  her  ma- 
jesty was  sure  to  rejoin,  ^'  that  was  like  my  sainted  khw— even  he  could 
not  have  done  better."  Madame  de  Maintenon  repeated  this  observation 
aflerwards  to  the  sisters  df  Chai^lot,  and  said  it  had  given  her  much 
comfort  Mary  Beatrice  returned  the  same  evening  to  St.  Gennains. 
When  she  was  ready  to  leave  her  chamber,  afW  she  had  taken  an  afiee- 
tionate  fiirewell  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  she  asked  for  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot,  who,  with  a  train  of  the  oldest  sisters,  attended  her  majesty  to 
the  gate.  She  spoke  warmly  in  praise  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  and 
the  admirable  frame  of  mbtd  in  which  she  af^peared.  The  abbess  replied, 
^  that  her  miajesty^  example  had  been  very  proper  to  animate  that  lady." 
The  queen  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven  wi^  a  look  that  sufficiently  indi- 
eated  the  humility  of  her  heart,  and,  entering  the  chapel,  she  knelt  down 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  act  of  silent  adoration,  with  an  air  of  suck 
perfect  self-abasement,  that  all  present  were  deeply  touched.  Sh«  took 
the  arm  of  the  abbess  as  they  ltd  the  chapel,  and  talked  much  of 
madame  de  Maintenon,  and  what  she  had  been  saying  of  Louis  XIV.,-^ 
repeating,  ^  that  it  reminded  her  of  her  own  sainted  monarch.'*  She 
bade  the  abbess  a  very  gracious  ferewell,  and  requested  her  prayers  for 
her  son;  and  then,  turning  to  the  nuns,  entreated  that  they  would  also 
pray  for  him.' 

Mary  Beatrice  rettimed  to  S(.  0ermain«  to  hold  her  anxious  councils 
with  Berwick,  and  her  son's  new  secretary  of  state,  lord  Bolingbroke, 
as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  Jacobite 
rising  in  Scotland.  Bolingbroke's  frequent  solicitations  for  that  purpose 
to  the  regent  Orleans,  only  served  to  expose  the  designs  of  the  friends 
of  the  cause,  and  to  put  the  British  government  on  the  alert  The  arms 
and  stores  that  had  been  secretly  provided  by  the  friendship  of  the  de* 
ceased  king,  Louis  XIV.,  were  on  board  tw^ve  ships  lying  at  Havre ; 
but  just  as  they  were  ready  to  sail,  sir  George  Byng  canie  into  the  roads 
with  a  squadron,  and  prevented  them  fVom  coming  out  of  harbour,  and 
lord  Stair,  the  British  ambassador,  demanded  of  the  regent  that  they 
should  be  given  up,  as  they  were  intended  for  the  serviee  of  the  pre* 
tender.  The  regent,  instead  of  doing  this,  ordered  the  ships  to  be 
unloaded,  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  carried  to  the  king  of 
France's  arsenal.'  This  was  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  ^lure  of 
the  enterprise,  since  the  bravest  champions  can  do  little  without  weapons. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  broke  out  prematurely,  hurried  on  by  the 
ardour  of  misjudging  partisans;  its  details  belong  to  our  national  annals; 
all  Nve  have  to  do  with  it  is  to  trace  its  efl^ts  oh  the  personal  history 
of  the  royal  mother  of  the  representatire  of  the  fated  line  of  Stuart 
Bolingbroke,  in  his  letter  to  that  prince,  of  September  21st,  after  inform- 

*Inedited  MS.  Fragments  in  the  Secret  Archives  au  I^oyaume  de  Frauce. 
*  Documents  in  Liird  Mahon's  Appendix.    Berwick's  Memoirs.    St.  Simon. 
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hg  him  that  h«r  tmje&kfs  aknoner,  Mr.  lams^  and  captain  OTla^iigban, 
had  beett  consvlliaf  about  providing  a  vesael  lo  convey  him  to  the  sceuo 
of  action,  says : 

**  The  queen  orders  Mr.  Innea  to  furnish  mon#y  to  OTlanijtan,  wnd  by  that 
tneans  he  ^ill  guess  at  the  service  intended,  as  wetl  as  by  what  was  said  tn 
him  before  my  return;  but  I  shall  soy  nothing  to  bioi,  nor  any  one  else  of  the 
measure  taken,  beKsanee  I  know  no  better  maxittiy  rn  all  business,  than  that  of 
tmsting  no  oreatuce  with  the  least  circumstance  beyond  what  is  absolutely  ileces- 
•ary  he  should  know  in  order  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  part  of  the  service.'*' 

An  excellent  maxin,  doubltefli ;  but  the  object  of  the  new  minister 
was  evidently  to  alienate  the  confidence  of  his  master  from  the  queoa 
and  her  counsellors,  and  BH>re  than  that,  to  estrange  him  from  the  only 
person  capable  of  giving  good  advice,  the  duke  of  Berwick  \  and  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  creating  a  coolness,  may  be  perceived  even  ixom  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  duke : 

"The  duke  of  Berwick  is  gone  to  St.  Germains,  so  that  I  shall  hare  no  oppm- 
tunity  of  making  either  a  secret  or  a  confidence  of  this  to  him.  I  add  ao  more 
as  to  his  grace,  though  I  should  have  something  to  soy,  beoauae  the  queen  tells 
mv  she  has  writ  to  yoar  m^jeflity  her  opinioa,  in  which  I  most  humbly  concur." 

The  self-importance  of  the  new  secretary  of  state  was  piqneJ  at  find- 
ing Mary  Beatrice  confided  implicitly  in  Berwick,  and  only  partialiy  in 
himself,  and  that,  instead  of  having  to  communicate  intelligence  to  liev, 
she  communicated  it  to  him.  He  intended  to  be  the  head  of  the  Stna#t 
cause,  and  he  found  himself  only  employed  as  the  band.  The  queen 
and  Berwick  transacted  all  the  secret  important  correspondence  and 
negotiations  together,  and  then  employed  him,  not  as  a  minister  of  state, 
but  as  an  official  secretary.  Berwick  had  been  empowered  by  her  ma- 
jesty to  press  the  king  of  Sweden  ft>r  pertomance  of  his  promise  ot 
landing  8000  troops  in  Scotland,  to  assist  her  son ;  but  Cfharles  was 
himself  in  great  difficulties,  being  closely  besieged  at  Stralsund  at  the 
very  time  his  aid  was  solicited,  and  could  only  express  his  regret  at 
being  unable  to  accord  the  needful  succours.  The  king  of  Spain  revoked 
his  promise  of  a  pecuniary  loan  at  the  same  Itime ;  and  both  these 
inauspicious  circumstances  being  comoninicated  by  Matfy  Bsatrice  to 
Bolingbroke,  he  thus  briefly  annoimces  the  twofold  disappointment  to 
the  luckless  chevalier  de  St.  George : 

**  I  enclose  to  yoor  majesty,"  continues  Bolingbroke,  '^  two  letters  from  Stralsund 
with  gpreat  reluctance,  since  you  will  find  by  them  that  all  our  hopes  of  troops 
are  vanished.  I  received  them  from  the  queen,  whose  packet  accompanies  this, 
and  who  intends  to  send  your  majesty's  servants  down  to  you."  • 

The  chevalier  replied,  '^  that  his  affairs  had  a  melancholy  aspect,  but 
that  so  far  from  discouraging  him,  it  confirmed  him  in  his  determination  to 
8e;t  out  at  once,  since  matters  only  became  worse  by  delay,  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  on  the  spot  six  months  before."*  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  come  to  Paris  or  its  environs,  in  order  to  hold  a  private  coun- 
cil with  his  mother  and  friends  previous  to  his  embarkation  from  one  of 

the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne. 

» Lord  Mahon's  Appendix.  •  Ibid,  » Ibid, 
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Some  political  overtures  were  made,  at  this  time,  in  the  rain  hope  of 
propitiating  the  regent,  for  a  marriage  between  his  yDinarried  daughter, 
mademoiselle  de  Valois,  and  the  chevalier  de  St  George.*  How  far  the 
queen  was  concerned  in  promoting  this  project,  does  not  appear ;  it 
certainly  was  not  pushed,  with  any  degree  o(  earnestness,  on  the  part 
of  the  prince,  who  apprehended  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  his  popu 
larity  with  his  party  in  England.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  young  lady 
herself,  being  greatly  in  love  with  the  royal  knight-errant,  who,  at  tha 
period,  excited  a  very  romantic  interest  in  France,  besought  her  fathet 
to  make  her  his  wife,  to  which  the  cautious  regent  replied,  ^  JVbtis  ver- 
rons^  ma  file — turns  verransP^ 

Meantime,  the  standard  of  the  chevalier  had  been  raised  in  Scotland, 
and  a  formidable  insurrection,  headed  by  lord  Derwentwater  and  Mr. 
Forster,  toqk  place  in  Northumberland.  On  the  second  Sunday  in 
October,  the  protestant  clergymen,  who  acted  as  chaplains  to  the  rebel 
muster,  prayed  for  the  son  of  James  fl.,  by  the  style  and  title  of  king 
James,  and  for  Mary  Beatrice,  by  the  designation  of  ^Mary,  queen- 
mother."'  The  same  was  done  at  Kelso,  where  a  mixed  congregation 
of  protestants  and  Roman  catholics  met  in  the  great  kirk,  to  listen  to  a 
political  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patten,  on  the  text,  ^^  The 
blessing  of  the  first-born  is  his."  The  gentlemen  of  the  latter  persuasion 
told  the  preacher,  ^^  that  they  approved  very  well  of  our  liturgy,  which 
they  had  never  heard  before."  ' 

On  the  28th  of  October,  the  chevalier  led  Bar.  Information  was  im- 
mediately given  to  the  British  ambassador,  lord  Stair,  who  went  to  the 
regent  Orleans,  and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  George  I., 
that  orders  should  be  issued  to  prevent  his  passage  through  France. 
The  regent,  according  to  the  duke  of  Berwick's  statement,  replied,  ^  If 
you  can  point  out,  to  a  certainty,  the  precise  place  where  he  may  be 
found,  I  will  have  him  re-conducted  to  Lorraine ;  but  I  am  not  obliged 
to  be  either  spy  or  gaoler  for  king  George."  Some  days  afterwanis, 
lord  Stair  assured  the  regent,  ^  that  the  pretender  would  arrive  on  such 
a  day^  which  he  named,  at  Chalons,  in  Champagne."  ^  Prudence,"  says 
Lemon tey,  ^^  prescribed  to  the  regent  a  conduct,  oblique  enough  to  satisfy 
George  I.,  without  discouraging  the  Jacobites;  but  the  events  precipitated 
themselves,  as  it  were,  with  a  rapidity,  which  rendered  it  difRcult  to  pre- 
serve a  course  sufficiently  gliding.^  He  summoned  Contades,  the  major 
of  the  guards,  into  his  presence,  and  there,  before  lord  Stair,  gave  posi- 
tive orders  to  him  to  intercept  the  prince  on  the  road,  and  conduct  him 
back  to  Lorraine ;  but  aware  of  the  unpopularity  in  which  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  involve  him,  he  secretly  instructed.  Contades  not  to  find 
the  person  of  whom  he  went  in  quest."  *  Berwick  adds,  ^^  that  the 
chevalier,  being  warned  of  the  intended  arrest,  kept  out  of  the  danger, 
by  taking  a  circuitous  route.  Contades,  on  his  return,  ^ve  a  fiourish- 
ing  account  to  Stair  of  all  he  had  done  during  an  absence  of  several 

*  Bolingbroke's  Correspondence.  "  Notes  on  the  Life  of  Calamy. 

*  Patten's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

*  Memoires  du  Regence  par  M.  Lemontey. 

*  Memoires  du  Regence,  by  Lemontey.     See  also  Ducloi  and  St  Simon. 
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days ;  and  his  excellency  a^cted  to  be  satisfied ;  yet  he  shrewdly  sus- 
pected, that  the  regent  had  no  particular  desire  to  hinder  the  passage  of 
the  chevalier,  and  Contades  no  great  relish  for  the  commission  that  had 
been  imposed  on  him.  Stair  had  also  sent  his  myrmidons  out  in  all 
directions  to  try  to  discover  the  road  the  prince  was  taking ;  but  he  was 
8o  well  disguised,  and  travelled  with  so  few  companions,  that  he  never 
beard  of  him  till  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  use." ' 

No  one  was  more  uncertain  of  the  movements  of  her  son  than  the 
queen ;  for  he  dared  not  write  to  her,  lest  his  letters  should  be  inter- 
cepted. He  had,  withal,  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  that  she  could  not 
keep  a  secret,  and  that  there  were  traitors  at  St  Germains,  and  spies 
within  the  hallowed  pale  of  her  favourite  retreat  at  ChailloU 

The  feelings  of  the  anxious  mother,  though  they  have  never  been 
unveiled  to  public  view,  may  be  imagined,  after  her  only  son,  her  last 
surviving  child,  had  left  a  place  of  security,  and  set  forth  to  join  a  des- 
perate enterprise,  with  a  bill  of  attainder  hanging  over  him,  and  the 
price  of  blood  on  his  head,  when  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  she  had 
heard  tidings  of  him.  Twelve  precious  inedited  letters  from  the  queen's 
fiiithfiil  lady-in-waiting,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  who  generally  performed 
the  office  of  private  secretary  to  her  royal  mistress,  when  unable  to 
write  herself,  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  afford  much  interesting  informa- 
tion, connected  with  the  personal  history  of  Mary  Beatrice,  at  this 
period.  They  are  addressed  to  the  abbess  and  ex-abbess,  la  mere  de- 
posee^  of  Cluullot,  written  in  very  bad,  but  perfectly  intelligible  French, 
though  illiterately  spelled.  Lady  Sophia,  though  a  Scotchwoman,  and 
a  Stuart  of  Blantyre  by  birth,  had,  during  her  seven  and  twenty  year*' 
exile  with  her  royal  mistress,  nearly  forgotten  her  mother  tongue,  and 
writes  Perth,  Pairte^  and  Stirling,  Sirle,  There,  is,  however^  a  warmth 
of  feeling,  an  affectionate  simplicity  in  her  style,  that  are  worth  all  the 
meretricious  graces  and  elegantly- turned  periods  of  the  classic  Boling- 
broke.  The  first  letter,  of  this  valuable  series  of  domestic  documents, 
is  dated  merely  ''this  13th  of  November,"  the  date  preceded  by  Su 
Andrew's  cross,  the  distinctive  mark  of  this  lady's  correspondence,  fiom 
which  our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  select  such  extracts  as  rebate  to 
the  queen.  Lady  Sophia  commences  her  first  letter  to  the  ex-abbess, 
written,  she  says,  by  desire  of  the  queen,  with  inquiries  after  the  health 
of  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  and  then  proceeds : 

<*God  be  thanked,  that  of  the  queen  is  good,  though  she  looks  ill  enough, 
which  is  not  wonderful,  considering  the  painful  inquietude  she  suffer8,.and  must 
oontinud  to  do,  till  the  king,  her  son,  be  established.  Her  majesty  commands 
me  to  inform  you,  of  what  you  have  probably  heard  some  time  ago,  which  is, 
that  the  king,  my  master,  has  lefl  Lorraine;  but  this  is  all  she  can  tell  you  a; 
present,  except  Aat  his  afiairs  go  on  prosperously  in  Scotland,  and  that  we 
reckon  that  the  earl  of  Mar  has  at  Perth  twenty  thousand  men,  well  disciplined, 
and  firmly  united  for  the  good  cause,  and  that  the  duke  of  Argyle  has  not  more 
than  three  thousand  men  in  his  camp.  Moreover,  in  the  north  of  England,  four 
provinces  [cotmtiss]  have  declared  for  the  good  eause,'  and  the  Scotch — that  is  t/u 
iay,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  are  going,  if  poeaible 
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to  joic  our  friends  in  the  north;  but  as  ArgyU  ift  eocamped  at  StirMng*  aoi 
guards  the  passage  of  the  river  and  the  bridges,  where  be  is  strongly  enueneiMd, 
it  is  difficult  to  force  it ;  nevertheless,  they  hope  soon  to  pass  into  England."  ^ 

.  Such  was  the  exaggerated  aecoiiut  of  the  state  of  her  soa's  a&m  it 
Scotland,  which  flattered  the  BMLtemal  hopes  of  the  widowed  eonsort 
of  James  II.,  while  she  was^  at  the  same  time^  tortured  with  suqpenst 
and  uncertainty  on  his  aeconnt,  not  kuowifig  what  had  become  of  hin, 
whether  he  was  in  France,  SccHlaod,  or  Engknd,  living  oc  dead^  at  this 
momentous  crisis  of  his  fortunes.  The  earl  of  iVfar  had  written  to  her 
on  the  12th  of  October^  giving  her  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  insurgents,  and  earnestly  demanding  the  presence  of  him  they  styled 
their  king.* 

Lady  Sophia  Balkdey  concludes  her  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot 
in  these  words : 

•*  The  queen  begs  you,  my  dear  mother,  and  all  the  community,  to  redouble, 
if  it  ba  possible,  your  holy  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  for  the  success  of  this  greet  enteiprise,  and  foe  the  preservation  of  his 
fiilthful  subjects.  Her  majesty  ordered  ma  t&  write  yesterday,  but  we  waited 
till  this  evening,  having  a  hope  that  tlie  letters  from  England,  which  ought  ta 
come  to-day,  might  furnish  some  fresh  news ;  but  as  the  post  is  delayed,  her  mar 
jesty  would  not  longer  defer  inquiring  what  tidings  you  have,  and  communica- 
ting hers  to  you.  For  myself,  permit  me,  my  dearest  mother,  to  assure  you,  that 
no  one  can  esteem  and  honour  you  more  entirely  than  your  very  obedient  ser- 
vant, ^tL  BirLKBi.aT. 

**  I  hope  that  Miss  Plowden  and  her  lady  mother  are  both  well.  Have  the 
goodness,  my  beloved  mother,  to  tell  my  dear  Catharine  Angelique,  that  the 
queen  is  very  sorry  she  has  not  time  to  answer  her  letter;  but  she  must  not 
allow  that  to  discourage  her  from  writing,  as  her  mtgesty  is  very  glad  to  receive 
letters  from  her." 

Endorsed,  **  To  tbe  very  reverend  mdre  depos^  de  Mouffle  of  the  ladies  of 
St  Marie  de  ChaiUot,  »t  Ghaillot."  * 

Almost  immediately  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  queen  received 
an  intimation  of  the  movements  of  her  son,  who,  dodged  by  the  spies 
of  the  British  embassy,  had  been  playing  at  hide  and  seek  for  many 
days,  without  venturing  to  approach  the  coast,  though  his  friend,  lord 
Walsh,  lajr  at  Nantes,  with  a  light-armed,  swift-sailing  vessel,  ready  to 
convey  him  down  the  Loire.  The  chevalier  de  St.  George  and  his 
friend,  William  Erskine,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Buchan,  who  were  wan- 
dering about  in  disguise,  observed  that  portraits  and  descriptions  of  his 
person  were  set  up  in  some  of  the  post-houses  to  facilitate  his  appre- 
hension. Another  of  his  attendants,  colonel  Hay,  falling  in  with  a  party 
♦hat  were  lying  in  wait  to  seize  the  royal  adventurer,  very  narrowly  es- 
^ped  being  assassinated,  in  mistake  for  him,  as  he  was  travelling  in  one 
of  his  post-carriages.^  All  of  a  sudden,  the  chevalier  deteimined  to 
come  to  Paris,  to  attend  a  general  comicil  of  his  friends,  both  Frencl^ 
and  English,  that  was  to  be  held  at  the  hotel  de  Breteul,  the  house  ol 

^Inedited  Stuart  Papers  in  the  Secret  Archives  au  Rojranme  de  Prance. 

*  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  Mrs.  Thomson's  Lives  of  the  Jacobites,  vol.  L 

*  Inedited  Stuart  Papers  in  the  Hotel  Soubise,  by  (avour  of  M  Guizot. 

*  Stuart  Papers. 
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Ihe  barcm  de  Bretenl  et  de  PreuUj,  a  nobleman  of  peat  wealth,  and  of 
distinguished  ^mily,  who  had  married  the  beautinil  daughter  of  lord 
and  IsKiy  O^Brien  Clare,  who  had  aeeompanied  queen  Mary  Beatrice  on 
her  voyage  to  France,  when  she  fled  with  her  infant  son  in  1688.  Lady 
Clare  was  the  state  housekeeper  at  St.  Germains,  and  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  bedchamber  to  the  queen.  The  hotel  de  Breieol  was  the  resort 
of  all  that  was  gay,  gallant,  and  spirifuel  in  Paris ;  it  was  also,  of 
eourse,  a  general  rendezvous  for  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Stuart  It 
was  in  the  salons  of  the  marquise  de  Chatelet,  the  sister  of  the  baron 
de  Breteul,  they  held  their  conferences.*   • 

When  the  queen  was  informed  that  her  son  meant  to  take  Paris  in  his 
route,  she  came  to  Chaillot  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
all  necessary  arrangemeuts  with  him,  and  bidding  him  a  personal  fare- 
well.* The  following  interesting  particulars  are  recorded  in  the  auto- 
biography of  one  of  the  nieces  of  the  baron  de  Breteul.  ^  The  cheva- 
lier de  St  Geoige  came  very  privately  to  Paris  in  the  dress  of  an  abba, 
with  only  one  or  two  companions.  He  went  directly  to  the  hotel  de 
Breteul,  where  he  met  all  his  friends  and  confederates.''  It  should 
seem,  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  had  the  honour  of  being  presented 
to  him,  which  made  a  great  impression  on  madame  de  Crequi,  then  ma^ 
demoiselle  de  Froulay,  a  girl  in  her  teens,  who  continues,  "  He  was  at 
that  time  a  very  handsome  and  accomplished  prince,  and  did  not  appear 
more  than  6yt  or  six  and  twenty  years  of  ^ige.  We  had  the  honour  of 
making  our  courtesies  to  him,  and  he  addressed  some  complimentary 
words  to  us,  after  which,  he  withdrew  witn  tiw  followers  into  my 
uncle's  cabinet,  where  they  remained  in  conference  great  part  of  the 
Bight  At  the  dawn  of  day  he  departed  for  Chaillot,  where  the  queen, 
his  mother,  who  had  come  to  meet  him,  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  con- 
vent of  the  Visitation.  He  slept  in  a  little  house  which  the  due  de  Lauzun 
had,  no  one  knew  why,  retained  for  his  own  use  in  that  village.  He 
remained  there  four  and  twenty  hours."  *  Mary  Beatrice  felt  this  part- 
ing with  her  son  on  an  expedition  so  full  of  peril,  a  severe  trial ;  he  wa« 
dearer  to  her  than  ever — the,  last  tie  that  bound  her  to  a  world  of  care 
and  sorrow ;  but  she  suspected  not,  that  the  only  sertons  danger  he  was 
to  encounter  would  be  within  a  few  hours  after  he  had  bidden  her 
■dieu.^ 

The  hotel  de  Breteul  was  a  marked  place,  and  everything  that  passed 
there  was  watched  with  jealous  attention  by  the  spies  of  lord  Stair; 
there  was,  besides,  an  unsuspected  traitress  within  the  domestic  circle. 
Mademoiselle  Emilie  de  Chatelet  was  so  greatly  piqued  at  the  preference 
evinced  by  one  of  the  princess  gentlemen  in  waiting,  lord  Keith,  for  her 
cousm  mademoiselle  de  Froulay,  that  she  did  all  she  could  to  injure  the 
Jacobite  cause  out  of  revenge.  Secret  information  of  whatever  designs 
came  to  her  knowledge  was  communicated  by  her  immediately  to  the 
earl  of  Stair.'     It  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability  through  the  iU  offices 

^Souvenance?  de  la  Marquise  de  Crequi.  'Ibid.  *Ibid 

*  Chaillot  Records. 

*  Souvenancel  de  la  Marquiae  de  Creqai. 
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o£  this  inimical  member  of  the  family  circle  at  the  hotel  de  Breteid 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  Geoi|re'8  visit  was  conveyed 
to  the  British  embassy,  together  with  the  information  that  he  was  to  set 
out  the  following  day  for  Chateau  Thierry,  on  his  way  to  the  coast  of 
Bretagne,  and  that  he  would  change  horses  at  Nonancourt  If  we  may 
believe  the  following  statement  pf  madame  de  Crequi)  which  is  corrobo- 
rated by  Lemontey,  Duclos,  St  Simon,  and  several  other  contemporary 
French  writers,  lord  Stair,  misdoubting  the  regent  Orleans,  instead  o( 
claiming  his  promise  of  arresting  the  unfortunate  prince,  determined  to 
take  surer  measures  on  his  own  account,  by  sending  people  in  his  own 
employ  to  waylay  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  prince, 
after  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  started  from  ChaiUot 
in  one  of  the  post-carriages  of  the  baron  de  Breteul,  attended  by  some 
horsemen  who  had  put  on  the  livery  of  that  noble  French  family.  At 
thiB  entrance  of  the  village  of  Nonancourt,  which  is  not  more  than 
twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  a  woman  begged  the  postilions  to  stop,  and, 
stepping  quickly  on  the  boot  of  the  carriagei  she  addressed  the  feigned 
abbe  in  these  words :  ^^  If  you  are  the  king  of  England,  go  not  to  the 
post-house,  or  you  are  lost,  for  several  villains  are  waiting  there  to  mar* 
der  you.'' 

Rather  a  startling  announcement,  for  a  man  on  whose  head  the  tre- 
mendous bribe  of  100,000/.  had  been  set  by  the  British  government. 
Without  betraying  any  discomposure,  he  asked  the  woman  who  she 
was,  and  how  she  came  by  her  information.  She  replied,  ^  My  name  is 
L'Hopital.  I  am  a  lone  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  post-house  of  Non- 
ancourt, which  I  warn  you  not  to  approach,  for  I  have  overheard  three 
Englishmen,  who  are  still  drinking  there,  discussing  with  some  desperate 
characters  in  this  neighbourhood  a  design  of  setting  upon  a  traveller,  who 
was  to  change  horses  with  me  to-night,  on  his  way  to  Chateau  Thierry, 
where  you  are  expecte^^,  on  your  road  to  England."  She  added,  thai 
she  had  taken  care  to  intoxicate  the  ruffians,  and  having  locked  the  door 
upon  them,  had  stolen  out  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  beseeching  him 
at  the  same  time  to  confide  implicitly  in  her  good  intentions,  and  allow 
her  to  conduct  him  to  the  house  of  the  cure,  where  he  would  be  safe.' 

There  was  something  so  simple  and  earnest  in  the  woman's  manner, 
that,  stranger  as  she  was  to  him,  the  royal  adventurer  resigned  himself 
to  her  guidance,  with  that  frank  reliance  on  the  generous  impulses  of 
the  female  character,  which  no  one  of  his  race  had  ever  cause  to  rue. 
She  led  him  and  his  attendants  safely  to  the  house  of  the  village  pastor, 
and  then  ran  to  summon  M.  D'Argenson,  the  nearest  magistrate,  who 
came  properiy  supported,  and  took  three  persons  into  custody  at  the 
post-house :  two  of  them  were  Englishmen,  and  produced  lord  Stair's 
passports ;  the  other  was  a  French  baron,  well  known  as  a  spy  in  the 
employ  of  that  minister.'  The  leader  of  the  party  was  colonel  Douglas, 
•on  of  sir  William  Douglas,  an  attache  to  the  embassy,  who  assumed  a 

^'SoavenaDces  de  la  Marquise  de  Crequi. 

'  Lemontey.  Duclos.  St  Simon.  Madame  de  Crequi.  See  the  depositioBS 
signed  by  the  magistrates  in  Lemontey'f  Appendix. 
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high  tone,  and  said  ^^that  he  and  his  companions  were  in  the  seivice  of 
the  British  ambassador."  The  magistrate  coolly  observed  that  '^n« 
ambassador  would  avow  snch  actions  as  that  in  which  he  was  engaged," 
and  committed  them  all  to  prison.* 

Meantime,  the  worthy  L'Hopital  despatched  one  of  her  couriers  to 
the  marquis  de  Torcy,  with  a  statement  of  what  had  occurred,  and  took 
care  to  send  the  chevalier  forward  on  his  journey  in  another  dress,  and 
in  one  of  her  own  voitures,  with  a  fresh  relay  of  horses,  with  which  he 
reached  Nantes,  and  finding  the  vessel  in  waiting  for  him,  descended  the 
Loire,  and  safely  arrived  at  St.  Maloes. 

Mary  Beatrice  wrote  with  her  own  hand  to  mademoiselle  L'Hopital,  a 
letter  full  of  thanks  for  the  preservation  of  her  son ;  but  that  which 
charmed  the  good  woman  most,  was  the  acknowledgments  she  received 
from  the  regent,  who  sent  her  his  portrait  as  a  testimonial  of  his  appro- 
bation of  her  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Reasons  of  state  compelled  the 
regent  to  stifle  the  noise  made  by  this  adventure,  and  he  prevented  the 
depositions  of  the  post-mistress  of  Nonancourt  and  her  servants  from 
being  published.' 

Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  gives  the  superior  of  Chaillot  the  following 
confidential  account  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  her  royal  mistress 
and  herself  remained,  during  a  second  interval  of  suspense  that  inter* 
rened  before  tidings  of  the  chevalier's  proceedings  reached  the  anxious 
little  court  at  St.  Qermains : 

«<  This  38  of  November. 
**  As  the  queen  intends  to  write  to  yon,  my  dear  mother,  I  shall  not  say  muoh, 
except  to  let  you  know  that,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  the  queen  is  well,  and 
received  yesterday  news  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England ;  but  still  her 
migesty  can  hear  no  tidings  of  the  king,  her  son.  Her  majesty  doubts  not  of  the 
fervour  and  zeal  of  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  his  preservation.  The  Hvely 
and  firm  fkith  of  the  queen  •  supports  her,  which  makes  me  every  moment  r^ 
preach  myself  for  being  so  frequently  transported  with  fears  for  the  safety  of  the 
king.  I  take  shame  (o  myself  when  I  see  how  tranquil  the  hope  she  has  in 
Divine  Providence  renders  the  queen ;  but  I  pray  you  not  to  notice  this  in  your 
reply,  for  I  put  on  the  courageous  before  her  majesty."  • 

Under  the  impression  that  her  son  had  embarked  at  St.  Malo,  Mary 
Beatrice  enclosed  a  packet  of  letters  for  him  to  the  earl  of  Mar  in  Scot- 
land, to  whom  she  also  wrote.^    But  the  chevalier,  though  he  went  on 

*  Lfemontey.  Duck)6.  St.  Simon.  Madame  de  Crequi.  See  the  depositions 
tigned  by  the  magistrates  in  Lemontey's  Appendix; 

*But  those. documents  are  still  in  existence,  and  have  been  printed  in  the  Ap* 
pendix  of  Lemontey's  Histoire  de  la  Regence.  See  also  Letter  of  Marechal 
b'Uxelles  to  M.  Iberville,  Minister  from  France  to  the  Court  of  Sweden,  dated 
l)th  December,  171 5. 

The  duke  of  Berwick,  a  great  authority,  affirms,  «*that  there  were  no  $ust 
grounds  for  imputing  to  the  earl  of  Stair,  the  Ibul  charge  of  suborning  these  men 
to  assassinate  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  that  he  considered  his  lor^lship 
ttx>  honourable  a  man  to  be  capable  of  such  a  design."  In  Paris,  it  was  thought 
otherwise ;  and  after  he  claimed  the  men  and  took  them  into  his  family  again, 
the  French  nobili^  universally  shunned  him,  and  very  few  ladies  would  receive 
kis  visits,  or  admit  him  into  their  circles. 

*  Inedited  Autograph  Letter  in  the  Hotel  de  Sonbise. 

*  Mar  Correspondence  in  Mrs.  Thomsoa*s  Lives  of  the  Jaoobitea 
TOL.  X.— 14 
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board  fibip,  wa^d  several  days  for  a  favourable  wind,  and  finally  learn 
lag  that  the  forces  of  George  I.  occupied  Dunstafnage,'  where  he  in 
tended  to  land,  and  that  there  was  a  squadron  on  the  look-out  for  him, 
came  on  shore  again,  and  travelled  privately  on  horseback  to  Dunkirk, 
where  he  embarked  ob  board  a  small  vessel  of  eight  guns,  attended  by 
six  gentlemen  only,  who  were  disguised  like  himself  in  the  dress  ct 
French  naval  officers.*  He  was  seven  days  in  performing  the  voyage, 
and  it  was  long  ere  the  bcws  of  his  safe  landing  reached  the  court  of 
St.  Gemoains. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  writes  by  the  desire 
of  her  royal  misteess,  to  the  superior  of  GhaLUot,  to  ifiquire  afler  the 
health  of  the  coraaiiiBity,  and  to  tell  them  the  floating  rumours  that  had 
reached  her  from  t^  «cene  of  action.  ^'  Her  aajesty,''  she  says,  ^^  con- 
tinues well,  but,  as  you  may  truly  suppose,  very  restless  till  she  can 
receive  sure  intdligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  king,  her  son^  in  Scotland. 
There  are  reports,  bat  we  imagine  without  £oun&tion,  that  the  faithful 
friends  of  the  king  have  been  defeated  in  England,  and^  on  the  other 
hand,  they  say  that  the  earl  of  Mar  has  beaten  our  enemies  in  SooUand, 
but  that  wants  confirming.  Howeivr,  there  are  many  letters  which  oor- 
roborate  the  latter  rumour,  yet  we  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  at  present, 
for  if  it  be  really  so,  there  will  surely  arrive  between  this  and  to-mor- 
row moniing,  the  verification,  which  the  queen  will  nxA  fail  to  comnw- 
nicate  to  the  dear  sister  Catharine  Angelique^as  she  intends  to  write  fto 
her;  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  inflict  on  you  the 
trouble  of  reading  a  longer  letter  of  my  scrawling."*  ^^Qrifftmagt^^  is 
the  word ;  it  is  certainly  graphically  descriptive  of  the  queer  calligraphy 
of  the  noble  amanuensis,  to  say  nothing  of  her  misapplication  of  capi- 
tals to  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  small  letters  for  names  of  places ;  but 
her  unafi^ted  sympathy  for  the  royal  mistress,  whose  exile  and  adversity 
■he  had  shared  for  seven-«nd -twenty-years,  makes  every  word  from  her 
pen  precious.  She  adds  two  postscripts  to  this  letter  —  the  first,  to  tell 
the  abbess  that  the  duke  de  Lauzun  had  just  arrived  at  St.  Oermains,  but 
was  not  likely  to  remain  more  than  twenty-four  hours ;  the  second, 
which  is  dated  ^^e  o^clock  in  the  evening,  shows  that  he  was  the  beaier 
of  heavy  tidings,  which  lady  Sopfhia  thus  briefly  intimates : 

^  The  bad  news  fVom  the  north  of  England  having  been  confirmed,  and  that 
flrom  Scotland  none  too  good,  the  queen  orders  roe  to  tell  yoo,  my  deaiBat  mother, 
that  she  cannot  write ;  and  I  am  to  tell  you  that  she  cbubis  not  that  yo«i  w-iU 
redouble  jour  prayers  fbr  the  preservation  of  the  person  of  tfae.idcig,  her  eon,  ibr 
the  prosperity  and  consolation  of  his  faithful  subjects."^ 

The  disastrous  intelligence  which  Lauzun  had  come  to  St  Germains 
to  break  to  Mary  Beatrice,  was  no  lees  than  the  death-blow  of  her  son^s 
csnse  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  cowardly  or  treacherous  oob- 
duct  of  Mr.  Forster  at  Preston,  and  the  defeat  and  sufrender  of  the  rebel 

^  Memoirs  or  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

*  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  I^gland  flrom  the  peace  of  Utrecht 

*  Stuart  Papers  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise. 

*  Inedited  Stuact  Papers  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise. 
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snny  there  on  the  13th  of  November,  together  with  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  SherifT-muir  in  Scotland  on  the  same  day. 

The  queen  and  her  faithful  ladies  spent  their  melancholy  Chiistmas 
at  St  Germains,  in  painful  uncertainty  of  what  had  become  of  the!  che- 
valier de  St  €^org;e.  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  writes  again  to  the  superior 
of  Chaillot  on  the  29th  of  December,  telling  her  *♦  that  the  queen  con- 
tinued well,  and  had  been  able  to  attend  for  nine  succeeeiye  days,  the 
services  of  the  church  for  that  holy  season,  which,''  continues  lady  So- 
phia, ^  have  been  very  consolatory  to  her  majesty,  who  only  breathes 
for  devotion.''  Her  ladyship  goes  on  to  communicate  the  messages  of 
ber  royal  mistress  to  her  cloistered  friend  in  these  words : — 

**  The  queen  commanda  me  to  tell  you,  that  as  soon  at  Ae  receives  any  f;oo(t 
Bews,  she  will  not  fail  to  impart  it  She  says,  you  are  not  to  give  credit  to 
the  report,  which  she  understands  you  have  heard,  that  the  Scotch  wish  to  make 
peace  with  the  duke  of  Hanover,  Sot  it  is  not  true,  aitliough  their  afiairs  are  not 
IB  so  goctd  a  condition  as  they  were.  The  season  is  so  inclement  there,  that  they 
cannot  do  anything  on  either  side.  God  has  his  seasons  for  all  things,  and  we 
Bkost  submit  to  his  holy  will,  and  not  cease  to  hope  in  his  mercy,  sinoe  our  causa 
is  just"  * 

The  manner  in  which  lady  Sophia  speaks  o(  bar  royal  mistress  is 
▼ary  interesting :      > 

^Although  3rou  know-  the  great  virtue  of  the  queen,  my  dear  mother,  yoa 
would  be  surprised  to  see  with  what  firmness  her  majesty  supports  all  the  try* 
ing  events  that  have  come  upon  her  since  she  has  been  at  St  Germains.  Return 
thanks  to  God,  my  dear  mother,  for  all  the  grace  He  has  given  the  queen,  and 
request  of  Him  a  continuation  of  it  for  her  and  her  preservatipni  who  is  so  dear 

to  Ufl." 

This  nna^lected  tribute  of  aifeetion  and  esteem  from  one  of  the  noble 
British  matrons  of  her  bedchamber,  who  had  lost  everything  for  her 
sake,  surely  aflbrds  a  presumptive  evidence  of  the  moral  worth  of  the 
consort  of  James  II.  It  is  a  common  sayhig,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet-de-chambre ;  but  this  proverb  appears  reversed  with  regard  to 
our  unfortunate  queen,. for  the  more  we  search  into  the  records  that 
have  been  home  of  her  by  her  personal  attendants,  and  all  those  who 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  observing  her  conduct  in  her  most  unre- 
served hours  of  privacy,  the  brighter  does  the  picture  grow.  Be  it  also 
noted,  that  no  one  who  knew  her  intimately  has  ever  spoken  ill  of  her, 
although  she  was  not,  of  course,  free  from  the  faults  and  errors  of  judg- 
ment inherent  in  human  nature.  It  will  be  said,  that  those  who  have 
commended  Mary  Beatrice  were  partial  witnesses^  being  her  servants 
and  personal  friends;  nor  can  thie  be  deeded,  seeing  thai  they  gave 
proofs  of  attachment  not  of\en  to  be  met  with  among  courtiers.  Par- 
tial they  were,  for  they  preferred  her  in  her  poverty,  exile,  arid  adver- 
sity, to  her  powerful  and  prosperous  rivals,  the  regnant  queens,  Mary  and 
Anue.  They  preferred  her  service  to  their  own  interests,  and  were  con- 
tented to  be  poor  expatriated  outlaws  for  her  sake ;  and  being  thus  faith- 
ful in  deeds,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  be  unfaithAil  in  their  words,  or 
less  worthy  of  credit  than  the  unscrupulous  writers  who  performed  an 
acceptable  aervice  to  her  powerful  eaemies  by  calumniating  her  ? 

*  Inedited  Stuart  Papers  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise. 
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The  new  year^  17 IG^  opened  drearily  on  Mary  Beatrice:  eyer>'  day 
agitated  her  with  conflicting  rumours  of  victories  and  defeats,  and  it  was 
not  till  ih^  10th  of  January  that  she  received  certain  tidiugs  that  her 
son  had  reached  his  destination  in  safety.  The  following  animated  letter 
from  the  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  gives  a  brief  but  pleasing  account  of  the 
welcome  news  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot)  and  will  best  describe  the  fe^ 
ings  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  royal  mother : 

"This  Friday,  10th  of  Jan. 

**  By  the  order  of  the  queen,  my  dearest  mother,  I  have  the  honour  and  the 
pleasure  of  informing  you,  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  king,  my  master,  landed 
in  Scotland  on  Tuesday  week,  at  Peter't  Head  [Peterhead],  in  spite  of  fourteen 
or  fiAeen  English  vessels  that  were  hovering  on  the  coast  to  take  him.  After 
that,  can  we  doubt  that  Holy  Providence  protecu  him  in  all  things,  or  of  the 
goodness  of  Grod  towards  our  dear  king  for  the  time  to  come  %  The  queen  it 
well,  thanks  be  to  the  Lord  1  her  majesty,  and  all  of  us  are,  as  you  may  well 
believe,  transported  with  joy.  Will  you  assist  us,  my  very  dear  mother,  in 
offering  up  thanksgivings  to  God  for  his  goodness,  and  asking  of  Him  a  oob- 
tinuance  of  them.     I  cannot  tell  you  more  at  present" 

Endorsed,  **  To  the  very  reverend  mother,  superior  of  the  ladies  of  St  Marie 
de  Chaillot,  at  Chaillot"  * 

The  letter  of  the  chevalier  himself,  announcing  his  arrival,  was  written 
to  his  secretary  of  state,  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  is  dated  three  weeks 
eaiiier ;  it  is  very  short,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

Jaxis  Stuabt  to  Lord  Bolik o broke  * 

"Peterhead  (Scotland),  Dec.  22,  1715. 
«« I  am  at  last,  thank  God,  in  my  own  ancient  kingdom,  as  the  bearer  will  tdX 
]rou,  with' all  the  particulars  of  my  passage,  and  his  own  proposals  of  future  ser- 
vice. Send  the  queen '  the  news  I  have  got,  and  give  a  line  to  the  regent  at 
aittndanty  that  I^send  you  from  the  army  a  letter  (Vom  our  friends,  to  whom  I  am 
going  to-morrow.  I  find  things  in  a  prosperous  way ;  I  hope  and  will  go  on  wolU 
if  friends  on  your  side  do  their  part  as  I  shall  have  done  mine.  My  compli* 
ments  to  Magni ;  tell  him  the  good  news.  I  don*t  write  to  him ;  for  I  am 
wearied,  and  wont  delay  a  moment  the  bearer.  J.  R," 

In  his  letter  dated  Kinnaird,  January  2,  17 16^  the  chevalier  sends 
several  messages  to  the  queen,  his  mother ;  he  speaks  of  his  own  situa- 
tion cheerfully,  though  he  owns  with  some  humour,  that  he  has  nothing 
to  begin  the  campaign  with,  "  hut  himself.'*^ 

"AH  was  in  confusion,"  he  says,  "  before  my  arrival ;  terms  of  accommodation 
pretty  openly  talked  of;  the  Highlanders  returned  home,  and  but  4000  men  left 
at  Perth.  Had  I  retarded  some  days  longer,  I  might  have  had  a  message  not  to 
•ome  at  all.    My  presence,  indeed,  has  had,  and  will  have,  [  hope,  good  effects 

The  affection  of  the  people  is  beyond  all  expression We  are  too  happy  if 

we  can  maintain  Perth  this  winter ;  that  is  a  point  of  the  last  importance.  We 
•hall  not  leave  it  without  blows. 

"  I  send  to  the  queen,  my  mother,  all  the  letters  I  mention  here,  that  she  may 
peruse  them,  and  then  agree  with  you  the  best  ways  of  forwarding  them.  Yoo 
will  show  her  this,  for  mine  to  her  refers  to  it  There  will  go  by  the  next  mes 
•enger  a  duplicate  of  all  this  packet,  except  my  letter  to  the  queen."  * 

'  Jnedited  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  Paris. 

*  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  i.,  Appendix,  p.  xxxiv. 

*  His  mother,  queen  Mary  Beatrice. 

*  Lord  Mah?,Vs  Appendix,  fVom  Stuart  Papers  In  her  Majesty*i  Collection  W 
Wirdsor. 
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Ifary  Beatrice  had  endured  the  coaflicts  of  hope  md  few,  the  pangs 
of  disappointment,  and  the  tortures  of  suspense  for  upwards  of  four 
months,  with  the  patience  of  a  Ciiristian,  and  the  firamess  of  a  heroine ; 
8o  that,  as  we  have  seen  hy  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley's  letters,  every  one 
was  astonished  at  her  calmness,  when  all  around  her  were  in  a  state  of 
excitement  and  alarm;  hut  directly  she  received  the  cheering  intelligence 
that  her  son  had  landed  in  Scotland,  where  his  presence  had  been  vainly 
demanded  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  oi^rpowered 
her  feeble  irarae,  and  she  was  attacked  with  a  nervous  fever,  which  ren- 
dered her  incapable  of  further  exertion. 

Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  to  whose  correspondence  with  the  religieuses 
of  Chaillot  we  are  indebted  for  these  interesting  particulars  connected 
with  the  almost  forgotten  motherof  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  at  the 
period  of  the  disastrous  attempt  of  his  friends  in  Scotland  to  restore  him 
to  the  throne  of  his  forefathers,  writes  on  the  29th  of  January,  1716,  by 
desire  of  her  royal  mistress,  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  to  tell  her,  '^  that 
lier  majesty  was  progressing  favourably  towards  convalescence,  though 
still  feeble.  After  having  kept  her  bed  fifteen  days,  the  queen  had  sat 
up  the  day  before,  for  the  first  time,  and  was  so  much  better,  that  nothing 
but  her  weakness  prevented  her  from  being  dressed  and  going  on  as 
usual ;  that  she  now  slept  well,  and  the  chevalier  Garvan,  her  physician, 
would  not  allow  her  to  take  bark  oflener  than  twice  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  which  he  meant  her  to  continue  for  some  time  to  come.  If  the 
weather  were  not  so  inclement,  her  majesty  would  soon  be  restored," 
continues  lady  Sophia,  "  for,  thank  God !  she  recovers  very  rapidly  after 
these  sort  of  illnesses,  when  once  the  fever  leaves  her,  by  which  we  per- 
ceive that  her  constitution  is  naturally  good.  The  queen  has  not  re- 
ceived anything  since  the  arrival  of  the  courier  from  the  king,  who 
brought  the  news  of  his  landing.  She  is  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  one  arrive,  but  apparently  the  contrary  winds  cause  the  delay.  In 
the  meantime,  some  of  the  letters  from  Edinburgh  notice  that  the  king 
arrived  at  Perth  on  the  7th,  and  that  all  the  nobles  in  the  duke  of  Mar^s 
army  went  on  before  to  receive  his  majesty.  They  appeared  transported 
with  joy  to  see  him,  and  the  following  day  he  reviewed  his  army  at 
Perth."  The  enthusiastic  afifection  of  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  for  the 
cause,  combined  with  her  droll  French,  has  the  efiect  of  making  her 
identify  herself  in  this  letter  with  the  Jacobite  army  at  Perth ;  for  she 
says : — ^'  The  enemy  threatens  much  to  attack  us  before  our  forces  can 
be  drawn  together.  Their  numbers  much  exceed  ours  at  Perth ;  there- 
fore,'- continues  her  ladyship,  "  we  have  the  more  need  of  your  prayers 
for  them."  After  communicating  the  usual  petition  of  the  queen  to  the 
eommunity  of  Chaillot,  for  more  prayers  for  Ihe  sucoess  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  king,  she  adds : 

<*To  tell  fxm  tha  truth,  I  fear  be  will  have  mucdi  to  do  ere  he  oao  be  pat  lu 
poeeestioii  of  hitoiowM;  but  I  doubt  not  that  time  will  come  afWr  many  troub'et, 
Ibr  I  shooid  fkU  in  ro/  duty  to  Qod,  if  I  doubted  of  hit  protecting  the  lung,  my 
matter,  after  batiag  prtserved  him  through  to  many  perilt  from  the  time  he  wat 
three  montht  old.  I  thoold  have  little  iaith,  if  X  could  doubt  that  hit  Holy  Pro- 
vidence would  alwayttaJcecate  of  our  lawful  king,  aud,  after  baring  thoroui^f 
14*  L 
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proved  him  as  gold  in  the  ftamaoe,  giring  him  the  victory  over  his  perfidioot 
enemies."* 

Afler  this  enthusiastic  burst  of  loyalty,  which  may  be  for^ven  to  t 
lady  who  claimed  kindred  with  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  and  who  bad 
been  present  at  the  birth  of  the  exiled  heir  of  that  ill-fated  line,  lady 
Sophia  adverts  to  a  subject  of  nearer,  if  not  dearei^  interest  to  herself: 

<*  May  I  ttot  venture,*'  she  says,  **  my  dearest  mother,  to  entreat  you  to  think 
of  me  in  your  prayers  to  the  Lord,  and  of  my  son,  who  set  out  on  Wednesday 
fortnight  for  Scotland.  God  grant  that  he  be  arrived  in  some  8afe  port;  but, 
unhappily,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  king,  my  master,  named  Mr.  Booth,  is 
supposed  to  have  perished  on  the  English  coast,  or  to  have  been  taken  prisoner.' 
God  grant  that  the  fiite  of  my  son  may  be  better  1" 

Nothing  could  be  nearer  to  a  tragic  termination  than  the  expedition 
in  which  Mr.  Bulkeley,  the  son  of  this  noble  lady,  and  his  two  com- 
panions, the  marquis  of  Tynemouth,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
and  Sir  John  Erkiue  were  engaged.  They  had  been  deputed  by  the 
queen  and  the  duke  of  Berwick  to  convey  to  the  aid  of  the  chevalier,  in 
Scotland,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  ingots  of  gold,  which  the  king 
of  Spain  had  at  last  granted  to  the  earnest  importunities  of  the  royd 
widow  in  behalf  of  her  son ;  "  But,"  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  ^  every- 
thing appeared  to  conspire  to  ruin  our  projects.  The  vessel  in  which 
they  were  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and,  as  it  was  in  the 
night,  they  had  barely  time  to  save  themselves,  by  means  of  the  shallop, 
without  being  able  to  carry  away  any  of  the  ingots,  which  they  had 
concealed  in  the  hold  of  the  ship." ' 

The  queen  still  kept  her  chamber,  when  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  wrote 
by  her  desire  on  the  6th  of  February,  to  communicate  to  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot  the  intelligence  of  her  son^s  proceedings  in  Scotland.  A  gen- 
tleman had  just  arrived  from  Perth  with  letters,  and  had  rejoiced  the 
anxious  ladies  at  St.  Germains,  and  their  royal  mistress,  with  an  account 
of  the  universal  rapture  which  had  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  people,  in 
that  quarter  of  Scotland,  at  beholding  the  representative  of  their  ancient 
roonarchs  among  them  again,  or,  as  the  refrain  of  the  Jacobite  song 
written  on  that  occasion  has  it,— 

«•  The  auld  Stuarts  back  again.'* 
"  The  queen,*'  writes  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,'  ^  has  waited,  that  she  might  send 

*"Poor  Booth,'*  writes  the  chevalier  de  St  George  to  Bolingbroke,  *<  J  am  in 
pain  for;  we  passed  Dunkirk  together,  and  I  heard  lio  more  of  him  after  the 
next  day  that  his  ship  lagged  behind  mine.'^-^tuart  Papers  in  Lord  Mahon*s 
Appendix,  from  her  Majesty's  Collection  at  Windsor. 

*The  vessel  was  lost  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  for  want  of  a  pilot  A  regal 
diadem  was  to  have  been  made  for  the  intended  coronation  of  the  luckless  son 
of  James  II.  at  Scoon,  of  some  of  the  gold  with  which  this  bark  was  freighted. 
Well  might  that  prince,  in  his  address  to  his  council,  observe:  -^^For  mte  it  is  no 
new  thing  if  I  am  unfortunate.  My  whole  life,  even  from  my  cradle,  has  been  a 
constant  series  of  misfortunes.**  He  was,  at  tliat  time,  suffering  ftom  the  depres- 
sing influen<>e  of  the  low  intermittent  fever,  to  which  he  inherited,  from  his 
mothei,  a  con^titutionai  tendency. 

*IneJited  Stuart  Letter*  in  the  Hotel  de  Sonbise. 
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you  her  ddinga,  which,  thanks  to  the  Lord,  are  good  1  She  was  hoping  to  tell 
you  all  about  the  king,  her  son,  because  she  was  expecting  every  moment  the 
arrival  ofaoonrier  firom  him ;  and  now  a  gentleman  has  just  come,  who  left  the 
king,  my  master,  in  perfect  health  on  Saturday  week.  All  the  Scotch  in  that 
neighbourhood  were  delighted  beyond  description  to  see  him.  All  the  world 
came  to  kiss  bis  hand  in  such  crowds,  that  he  was  obliged  to  extend  them  both 
at  once,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  save  a  little  time  to  attend  to  business.  The 
noblemen  and  officers  were  charmed  to  find  that  he  could  understand  them  so 
well. 

**  My  lord  Edward  wrote  to  my  lady,  his  wife,  that  without  seeing,  no  one 
oould  conceive  the  joy  with  which  the  people  were  transported.  The  gentle- 
man  who  has^come,  says,  *that  he  believes  the  king  is  crowned,'  that  is  to  say, 
•onsecrated :  ibr  he  was  to  be  in  a  few  days,  at  the  time  of  his  departure.  In 
•bort,  my  dear  mother,  the  afiairs  of  his  majesty  are  in  as  favourable  a  train  as 
^ey  can  be  in  this  inclement  season :  for  they  have  just  the  same  weather  there 
as  here,  only  the  cold  is  more  severe."^ 

A  melancholy  reverse  is  presented  to  this  flattering  picture,  by  turn- 
ing to  the  history  of  the  rebellion,  by  which  it  appears,  that  at  the  very 
lime  queen  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  ladies  were  rejoicing  and  oflering  up 
thanksgivings  to  God,  for  these  imaginary  successes,  and  the  royal  mo* 
ther  was  pleasing  herself  with  the  idea,  that  the  coronation  of  her  son, 
as  king  of  the  ancient  realm  of  Scotland,  had  actually  taken  place,  that 
his '  recognition  in  London  would  quickly  follow,  and  that  her  eyes 
would  look  upon  his  consecration  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  desperate 
enterprise  was  already  at  an  end,  and  he  in  whose  behalf  it  had  been 
undertaken  was  a  fugitive. 

The  duke  of  Berwick  declares,  ^  that  from  the  first  there  were  no 
hopes  of  a  successful  issue  to  this  desperate  enterprise,  and  that  when 
the  prince  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  found  his  cause  in  a  most  melancholy 
position.  His  army,  which  the  earl  of  Mar  had,  in  his  letters,  exag- 
gerated to  sixteen  thousand  men,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  four  or 
^ye  thousand,  ill-armed,  and  badly  disciplined,  while  Argyle  had  a  great 
train  of  artillery,  and  a  very  great  superiority  in  numbers  of  well-armed 
veteran  troops."*  Argyle  was,  at  one  time,  within  eight  miles  of  Perth, 
andt  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  refrained  from  attacking  the 
Jacobite  forces.'  It  might  be  that  he  was  willing  to  spare  the  slaughter 
of  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  wished  not  to  bring  the  blood  of 
the  unfortunate  representative  of  the  ancient  royal  line  of  Scotland  on 
his  house ;  but,  from  whatever  motive,  it  is  certain,  that  he  allowed  him 
to  escape,  when  he  might  have  annihilated  him  and  his  little  army. 

The  chevalier,  at  first,  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
retiring  from  Scotland ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  assured,  that  by  with- 
drawing, he  would  enable  his  unhappy  friends  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  Britannic  government,  that  he  could  be  induced  to  do  so.^  When 
he  embarked  for  Montrose,  he  sent  a  sum  of  money,  the  remnant  of  his 

'  Inedited  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soabise.    Letter  of  Lady  Sophia 
Balkeley  to  the  Superior  of  Cbaillot. 
'  Memoires  du  Mareschal  Berwick. 

*  Lord  Mahon's  Hist  of  England.     Chambers'  Hist  of  the  Rebellion. 

*  Lord  Mahon's  Hist  of  England.     Chambers'  Hist  of  the  Rebellion.    !!• 
moixes  dti  Marerohal  Berwick. 
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tlender  resoorces,  with  a  letter  to  Argyle,  desirini^  it  might  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  people  whose  yillages  he  had  reluctantly  givea 
orders  to  bum.  ^  So  that,'*  said  he,  ^  I  may,  at  least,  have  the  satis^io- 
tion  of  having  been  the  destruction  of  none,  at  a  time  when  I  came  to 
free  all.'^'  Such  tenderness  of  conscience  passed  for  an  unheard  of 
mixture  of  folly  and  weakness  in  times  like  those,  and  produced,  as  the 
unerring  result,  an  overflowing  access  of  calunuiy. 

But  to  return  to  the  queen,  his  mother,  of  whom  lady  Sophia  Bu1k»- 
ley  gives  the  superior  of  Chaillot  the  following  intelligence,  in  a  letter 
dated  Feb.  5th  :— 

**  fler  imgMty  had  entirelj  left  her  hed  sfaioe  my  lut,  and  had  been  daily 
taking  a  few  turns  in  her  chamber  till  yesterday,  when  the  gout  attacked  her 
two  ftet  The  chevalier  Garvan  {her  physician)  entreated  her  to  keep  in  bed, 
because  the  inflammatory  action  would  pass  off  the  sooner.  This  her  majesty 
has  proved :  for  she  is  much  better  to-day  than  she  was  yesterday.  Hex  majesty 
•ends  her  regards  to  her  dear  friends." 

In  her  concluding  paragraph,  lady  Sophia  adverts  to  the  frightful  peril 
in  which  her  own  son  had  been  involved,  of  which  she  had  just  beard 
from  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  the  letteis  iron  the  chevalier  to 
queen  Jduy  Beatrice.    She  says : — 

**  I  entreat  yon,  my  dear  mother,  to  have  the  goodness  to  assivt  me  in  retim- 
ing thanks  to  the  Almighty  ibr  the  escape  of  the  earl  ef  ly^ierooatk  and  my 
son,  about  a  fortnight  bcKik,  from  the  wreck  on  the  coast  of  Jicotland.  HappiJy, 
they  were  not  above  twenty  miles  from  Perth,  and  the  gentleman  who  has 
arrived  here  to-day,  says,  tliat  they  had  joined  the  king  before  he  departed. 
You  see  what  great  cause  I  have  to  offer  up  my  thanksgivings  to  God,  which  I 
can  never  do  sufficiently  by  myself  wi^out  your  charitable  aid,  and  that  of  out 
dear  sisters."* 

The  sanguine  anticipations  which  had  been  raised  at  St.  Germains  by 
the  flattering  reports  of  the  princess  messenger,  were  too  quickly  de 
stroyed  by  accounts  of  the  hopeless  position  of  the  Stuart  cause. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  tells  the  abbess  ot 
Chaillot,  ^  that  anguish  of  heart  had  made  the  queen  ill  again ;  but  still 
she  trusted,  that  her  majesty  would  rally  in  a  day  or  two,  unless  some 
very  sad  news  should  arrive  to  agitate  her." 

**That  which  we  have  ftom  England  this  evening,"*  oontinaes  her  ladyship, 
**  intimates  that  our  enemies  intend  to  give  us  battle  soon,  if  they  have  not  done 
so  already,  as  they  far  outnumber  the  king's  armyi  and  are  all  regular  troops 
We  have  much  to  fear.  I  tell  you  these  things  frankly,  my  dear  mother,  that 
you  may  see  what  need  there  is  of  your  prayers ;  but  make  no  observation,  if 
you  please,  on  this  passage,  for  the  queen  reads  all  yonr  letters  herself^ 

Thus  we  see  that  lady  Sophia,  although  she  was  writing  this  letter 
in  her  capacity  of  private  secretary  to  her  majesty,  was  able  to  intro- 
duce information,  of  which  the  considerate  ladies  at  St.  Germains  had 
deemed  it  expedient  to  keep  their  royal  mistress  in  %noraoee.    Nothing 

*  Lord  Mahon.    Chambers. 

*  Inedited  Stuart  Papaxs,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise,  duroagh  the  &vour  of  M. 
Wtrisot. 

»  Ibid,  *lbid. 
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(oold  be  more  pitiable  than  Ihe  state  of  trembling  apprehension  in  whieh 
both  the  queen  and  her  noble  attendants  awaited  the  arrival  of  letters 
and  newspapers  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Holland.  The  Dutch 
Gazette  waa,  at  that  time,  a  less  restricted  medium  of  publishing  the 
events  of  the  day  than  any  English  journal  whatsoever.  Editors  and 
printers  in  London  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  been  ind»eed  to  ve»« 
lure  their  ears  fat  gold,  but  not  during  the  suspension  of  the  habetm 
carpus  ^ct. 

The  queen's  distress  of  mind,  at  this  trying  Mason,  was  aggravated 
by  the  conduct  of  her  son^s  secretary  of  state,  lord  Bolingbroke,  who. 
ioetead  of  showing  the  slightest  consideration  for  her  maternal  anxiety, 
treated  her  with  marked  disrespect,  and  neither  attempted  to  conmiuni-* 
cate  intelligence,  nor  to  consult  her  on  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  lor 
tlie  assistance  of  bim  he  called  his  master.  Ever  since  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  he  had  regarded  the  cause  of  ihe  chevalier  de  St  €^orge  aa 
hopeless ;  and  according  to  lord  Stair's  report,  he  did  his  atmost  to 
render  it  so,  by  squandering,  in  his  own  profligate  pursuits,  the  money 
with  which  he  had  been  too  confidingly  entrusted  to  buy  powder  and 
other  supplies  for  the  Jacobite  muster.' 

Mary  Beatrice  was,  meantime,  sufleriag  great  pecuniary  difficulties^ 
which  are  alluded  to  by  lady  Sophia  Bulkeky,  in  reply  to  some  appeal 
that  had  been  made  to  her  majesty's  benevolence,  through  the  abbesa 
of  Chaillot,  to  whom  she  says :  ^^  The  queen  orders  me  to  tell  you,  that 
4he  is  much  grieved  (her  finances  are  ao  scanty)  that  it  is  out  of  her 
power  to  do  anything  for  this  lady.  The  queen,  between  ourselves," 
continues  lady  Sophia,  '^  has  never  been  in  greater  distress  for  money 
than  she  is  at  present.  They  are  now  [the  old  story]  eight  mouths  in 
arrear  with  her  pension.  The  Lord,  I  hope,  will  comfort  her  majesty, 
and  reward  her  great  patience,  by  giving  her  shortly  her  own.  1  can 
not  pease  to  believe  it,  and  to  hope  in  God  against  all  human  hopes. 
The  prisoneis  taken  in  England  are  condeBined  to  death.  There  are 
many  catholics  among  them."* 

The  next  event  in  the  life  of  Mary  Beatrice,  was  the  return  of  her 
luckless  son.  The  chevalier  de  St  George,  landed  safely  at  Gravelines,' 
about  February  22,  and  came  secretly  in  disguise  to  see  her  at  St  Ger* 
mains,  where,  in  spite  of  the  interdict  against  his  presence  in  the  French 
dominions,  he  remained  with  her  several  days^ — a  consolation  she  had 
scarcely  ventured  to  anticipate,  after  the  disastrous  termination  of  his 
expedition  to  Scotland.  More  than  once  she  bad  said,  during  his 
absence,  that  she  could  be  content  if  he  were  spared  to  her ;  to  say, 
like  Jacob,  ^  It  is  enough ;  Joseph,  my  son,  yet  liveth ;"  ^  but  to  look 
upon  his  fiice  once  more,  she  had  scarcely  ventured  to  expect 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  chevalier  at  St.  Germains,  lord 

'  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Stair  to  Horace  Walpole.    Wajpole  Corr«98pondeiicei 
by  Coxe. 

*  Inedited  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  Hotel  de  SoubisOk  Paiiiu 
'  Letter  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  Wyndham. 

*  Mexnoires  du  Mareschal  de  Berwick. 
*MS.  Memorials  by  a  Nun  of  Chaillot 
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Bolingbroke  came  to  wait  upon  him,  and  advised  him  to  return  to  Bat 
as  (juickly  as  possible,  lest  he  should  be  denied  an  asylimi  there.'  It 
was,  however,  an  indispensable  matter  of  etiquette,  that  permission 
should  first  be  requested  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  that  the  prince 
should  Wait  for  his  answer.  Ailer  lingering  at  St  Germains  longer  than 
prudence  warranted,  he  bade  his  widowed  mother  farewell,  and  set  out 
for  Chalons-0ur-Mame,  where  he  told  her  and  Bolingbroke  it  was  hii 
intention  to  wait  for  the  reply  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine ;  but  he  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  than  Malmaison,  and  then,  retracing  his  steps,  went 
to  the  house  of  mademoiselle  de  Chausseraye,  at  Neuilly ;  and  her 
majesty  had  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  learning  that  he  spent 
eight  days  there,'  in  the  society  of  several  intriguing  female  politicians, 
and  held  private  consultations  with  the  Spanish  and  Swedish  ambassa- 
dors, from  which  his  best  friends  were  excluded.  The  royal  mother 
would  possibly  have  remained  in  ignorance,  of  circumstances,  alike 

giinful  to  her  and  injurious  to  him,  if  his  ill-managed  rupture  with 
olingbroke  had  not  betrayed  the  unsuspected  setret  to  her  and  all  the 
world. 

The  duke  of  Berwick,  dazzled,  with  the  wit  and  literary  accomplish- 
ments of  Bolingbroke,  attached  a  value  to  that  false  brilliant,  which  he 
was  far  from  meriting,  and  declared,  '^  that  the  chevalier  had  committeu 
an  enormous  blunder  in  dismissing  from  his  service  the  only  English- 
man capable  of  managing  his  afiiiirs."'  Mary  Beatrice,  who  placed  a 
greater  reliance  on  Berwick's  judgment  than  on  her  own,  acted,  proba- 
bly, in  compliance  with  his  suggestions,  in  sending  a  conciliatory  mes- 
sage to  Bolingbroke,  assuring  him  ^^  that  she  had  had  no  concern  in  his 
dismissal,  and  expressed  a  hope,  that  she  might  be  able  to  adjust  the 
difierences  between  him  and  her  son."  The  tone  in  which  "  all-accom- 
plished St.  John''  rejected  her  profiered  mediation,  savoured  more  of 
his  Roundhead  education  than  of  the  classical  elegance  of  phraseology 
for  which  he  has  been  celebrated.  "  He  was  now,"  he  said,  ^^  a  free 
man,  and  wished  his  arm  might  rot  off  if  he  ever  again  drew  his  sword 
or  his  pen  in  her  son's  cause;"*  It  is  doubtful,  whether  butcher  Harri- 
son, or  any  other  low-bred  member  of  the  Rump,  could  have  replied  to 
a  &llen  queen  and  distressed  mother^  in  terms  more  coarsely  unmannerly. 

> Memoirs  du  Berwick.    Bolingbroke  Correspondence.  'Berwick. 

•  The  loss  of  the  seryicds  of  a  statesman,  who  had  changed  his  party  rather 
oflener  than  the  vicar  of  Bray,  and  had  been  false  to  all,  was,  with  all  due  sab- 
mission  to  honest  Berwick,  no  great  misfortune.  "The  enormous  blunder,** 
committed  by  the  chevBlier  de  St.  George,  was,  in  ever  having  employed  and 
placed  confidence  in  a  person,  devoid  alike  of  religious  principles  and  moral 
worth,  and  having  done  so,  to  dismiss  him,  in  a  manner  which  afforded  a  plau- 
sible excuse  for  proving  that  his  enmity  was  not  quite  so  lukewarm  as  his 
iViendsliip.  As  might  be  expected,  a  series  of  treacherous  intrigues  between 
Bolingbroke  and  the  Walpole  ministry,  were  commenced,  to  pave  the  way  for 
bis  return  from  exile.  Dr.  Johnson's  abhorrence  of  this  infidel  was  founded 
more  on  principles  of  moral  justice  than  on  his  own  well-known  predilection 
for  the  Jacobite  cause. 

^Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England. 
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Lord  Stair,  who  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  better  acquainted 
with  Bolingbroke's  proceedings  than  the  duke  of  Berwick,  gives  the  fol* 
lowing  jeering  account  of  the  afiair  to  his  friend,  Horace  Walpole  : — 

**  PfX)r  Harry  is  turned  out  from  being  secretary  of  state,  and  the  seals  are 
given  to  lord  Mar ;  they  call  bim  knave  and  iraiior,  and  God  knows  what  I  I 
believe  all  poor  Harry's  fault  was,  that  he  could  not  play  his  part  with  a  grave 
enough  face;  he  could  not  help  laughing  now  and  then  at  such  kings  and 
queens.  He  had  a  mistress  here  at  Paris,  and  got  drunk  now  and  then ;  and 
he  spent  the  money  upon  bis  mistress  that  he  should  have  bought  powder  with, 
and  neglected  buying  the  powder  or  the  arms,  and  never  went  near  the  que€n 
[Mary  Beatrice],  For  the  rest,  they  [the  Jacobiiee]  begin  to  believe  tliat  tlieir 
king  is  unlucky,  and  that  the  westerly  winds  and  Bolingbroke  s  treasorj  have 
defeated  the  finest  project  that  ever  was  laid."  ^ 

The  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot  at  this  excil- 
ing  period,  hme  been  apparently -abstracted  from  the  collection  preserved 
in  the  hotel  de  Soubise,  for  although  she  generally  employed  lady 
Sophia  Bulkeley  as  her  amanuensis  in  the  Chaillot  correspondence,  she 
occasionally  wrote  herself,  when  time  and  the  state  of  her  health  per- 
mitted, as  we  find  from  the  commencing  words  of  the  following  touch- 
ing note,  of  that  faithful  friend,  which,  it  «eems,  inclosed  one  of  hers : 

«  This  6th  of  March. 
"As  I  have  the  honour  to  put  this  envelope  to  the  queen's  letter,  I  have 
no  need,  my  dearest  mother,  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  reading  one  in  my  ba»i 
writing,  save  to  tell  you  tliat  we  have  great  cause  to  praise  Grod  that  her  majesty. 
eoBtinues  well.  The  Lord  gives  us  much  consolation  in  that,  while  He  chastens 
tis  in  other  things.  His  name  be  blessed  for  alL  We  remain  in  a  coiisuint 
state  of  uncertainly  as  to  what  will  become  of  our  friends  who  remain  in  Scot- 
land, especially  our  husbands  and  sons.  Permit  me,  my  dear  mother,  to  entreat 
a  continuance  of  your  charitable  prayers  for  them,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with 
much  attachment,  your  very  hiunble  and  obedient  servant, 

MS.  BULKSLST." 

The  son  of  lady  Sophia  happily  escaped  the  dreadful  penalty  suffered, 
by  too  many  of  the  unfortunate  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had 
been  rash  enough  to  engage  in  the  desperate  enterprise,  which,  in  evil 
hour,  was  undertaken  in  1716,  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
"  My  son,  and  Mr.  Bulkeley,"  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  "  whom  the 
king  had  not  been  able  to  bring  off  with  him,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  conceal  themselves  in  the  highlands  like  the  others,  ventured  to  come 
from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  Eklinburgh,  where  they  remained  undis* 
covered  for  eight  days,  and  hired  a  vessel  to  land  them  in  Holland, 
whence  they  made  then-  way  to  France.  The  regent,  at  the  solicitation 
of  lord  Stair,  deprived  them  of  their  places  under  the  French  govern* 
ment." 

The  extreme  depression  in  which  the  queen  and  her  ladies  remained 
during  the  melancholy  spring  of  1716,  when  every  post  from  England 
brought  them  sad  tidings  of  the  tragic  &te  of  the  devoted  friends  who 

*  Walpole  Correspondence,  by  Coxe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  308.  Letter  oif  Lord  Stair 
to  Horace  Walpole,  brother  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  dated  March  3,  1716,  fhnu 
Paris. 
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hati  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  chendter  de  St  Geevge,  it  leeiiBgly 
noticed  by  lady  Sophia  Balkeley,  in  a  letter  to  oae  of  tbe  tetera  of 
Chaillot,  dated  March  the  20th.    She  says  >^ 

<*  The  weather  and  onrtelvet  aro  both  so  dismal,  mj  dear  sister,  that  I  hare 
scarcely  courage  to  write  to  you,  much  less  to  come  and  see  you,  though  the 
queen  has  had  the  goodness  to  propose  it  to  me  ;  but  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
defer  it  till  Easter,  in  the  hope  that  the  holy  Itostivals  may  a  little  franqHillize 
our  spirits,  which  find  little  repoee  at  present.  Her  migesty^s  health  is,  ihaoks 
to  God !  good,  in  spite  of  the  continual  and  overwhelming  afflictions  with. which 
she  is  surrounded.  The  deaths  of  the  earls  of  Der^entwater  and  Kenmure 
have  grieved  her  much.'  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  speech  of  the 
first ;  if  it  were  translated  into  French,  I  would  seiMl  it  to  you.  The  other 
(Loi^d  Kenmure)  said  nothing  then,  but  merely  delivered  a  letter  addressed  to 
our  king,  which  he  begged  might  be  sent  to  him.  He  afterwards  embraced 
his  son  on  the  scaffold,  and  told  him,  *  that  he  had  sent  fi>r  him  there  to  show 
him  how  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  for  his  rightful  king,  if  he  should 
ever  be  placed  in  like  cireurastancea'  His  poor  son  was  not  more  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  old.  The  three  other  lords  were  to  die  last  Wednesday,  but  it 
is  hoped  they  will  be  pardoned.  Meantime,  we  can  know  nothing  more  till  we 
Lave  letters  from  England,  and  they  wilt  not  arrive  before  Monday.'* 

We  may  imagine  the  agonising  feelings  thai  agitated  the  aad  hearts  of 
the  anxious  queen  and  her  ladies  during  the  interval.  An  unconfirmed 
rumour  of  the  successful  enterprise  of  that  noble  conjugal  heroine, 
Winifred,  countess  of  Nithesdale^  for  the  preservation  of  her  husband^s 
life,  had  reached  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  caused  great  excitement 
in  the  tearful  circle  there,  as  we  find  from  the  context  of  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley's  letter,  in  which  she  says-^ 

**  The  earl  of  Nithesdale,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  duke  of 
Fowys,  and  sister  of  lady  Montague,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  out  of 
the  Tower,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appoimed  for  his  execution.  Lady  Nithesdale, 
who  came  to  see  him  that  evening,  dressed  him  in  her  clothes,  and  he  went  out 
with  two  other  ladies  who  had  accompanied  her.  Some  letters  say  that  lady  Ni- 
thesdale remained  in  the  Tower  in  his  place ;  others,  hkore  reoeat,  afficnsy  that  she 
went  away  with  him ;  but  tliis  is  very  certain,  that  they  did  not  know  the  hus« 
band  ft>om  the  wife,  and  that  they  cannot  punish  her  for  what  she  has  done. 
My  letter  begins  to  get  very  long,  and  is  so  scrawled^  tliat  you  will  find  it  diffi« 
oult  to  decipher  some  passages." 

The  ^griffonage^^  for  which  her  ladyship  apologizes,  is,  truth  to  tell, 
so  bad,  that  if  the  holy  sister  of  Chaillot  succeeded  in  mi^iag  out  the 
next  paragraph,  sh«  was  cleverer  thnn  all  the  experienced  transcribers  of 
queer  caligraphy  in  the  hotel  de  Soubise,  who  were  unable  to  unriddle 
the  mystery.  For  the  satisfkction  of  the  curious  leader,  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  confidently  afiGwmed,  that  neither  Jacobite  intrigues  nor  popish 
plots  lurk  in  those  unintelligible  sentences,  but  rather,  as  wet  are  ia- 
eltned  to  suspect,  some  trifling  matters  of  costume,  cf  which,  the  no- 
menclature, as  spelled  by  the  noble  writer,  would  be  aomewhat  puzzlinf. 
Her  ladyship,  in  conclusion,  requests  the  nun,  ^^  to  tell  her  daughter,^' 
who  was  en  pension  in  the  convent,  ^  that  she  sends  her  four  pairs  of 
gloves,  of  the  then  fashionable  tint,  called  blanc  de  pomme  de  terre , 
that  she  had  requested  a  person  to  bring  her  some  pairs  of  brown  gloves 
to  wear  in  the  holy  week,  but  as  they  could  not  arrive  till  tbe  morrow, 
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ibe  thinks  she  mj  manage  witiv  her  veintte  ones,  tnd  to  tftke  a  cTiscreet 
opportnnky  of  sending  back  all  her  soiled  ^ves  to  ber.''  The  last 
^ase  implies  a  piece  of  domestic  economy  practised  by  the  impoye- 
risbed  ladies  of  the  hoaselK^d  of  the  exiled  queen  at  St.  Germ^ins— - 
namely,  ^eaniag  their  own  gloves. 

The  l&te  wMuccessful  enterprise  of  the  Jacolates  m  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England  had  not  only  involved  in  r«in  and  misery  all  the  de* 
T*o(ed  panrtisaae  who  had  engaged  in  it,  and  exhausted  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  friends  who  had  tal^  a  more  cautions  part,  but  it  had  placed 
the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  a  fir  worse  position  with  the  powers  of 
Europe^  than  that  in  which  h«  had  been  left  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
His  generove  frien^  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine,  were  reluctantly 
coBip^led  to  exclude  him  horn  the  asylum  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  at 
Bar,  neither  durst  the  prince  of  Vaudemonte  or  any  other  of  the  vassal 
princes  of  France  or  Gennany  receive  him. 

He  was  advised  to  retire  to  Sweden  or  Deux  Fonts,  as  more  Hkely  to 
please  the  people  of  England  than  a  residence  in  the  papal  dominions, 
but  ho  chose  to  ix  his  abode  at  Jlvignon.^ 

Lady  Sophia  Bulkdey,  in  the  postscript  of  a  letter  to  tiie  abbess  of 
Chailiot,  merely  dated  ^Ce  Venirid^  St^  au  soir^^^  says— 

**  Lady  Clare  has  just  eome  t&  tell  me,  that  the  queen  commands  me  to  infbnn 
yoQ  that  tb&  king^  mj  master,  is  well,  aad  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  this  nonth  at 
Avfgnon.  Tha  qaeeii  awaits  with  impatience  the  fine  weather  to  oome  and  see 
you."* 

The  regent  Orleans,  though  be  would  neither  assist  nor  tolerate  the 
presence  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  in  France,  could  not  be  induced 
to  deprive  his  widowed  mother  of  the  royal  asylum  and  DMintenanee  she 
had  been  granted  by  his  late  nncle,  Louis  XIV.  Profligate  as  he  was 
himself,  Orleans  regarded  with  reverence  and  compassion,  a  princess 
whose  virtues  and  misfortunes  entitled  her  to  the  sympathies  of  ev^ 
gentleman  in  Franeeb  Even  if  he  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  ambassador  against  her  resi- 
dence at  St.  Oermains,  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  derogsAory  to  the 
national  honour  of  the  proud  nation  whose  majesty  he  represented,  to 
do  anything  calculated  to  distress  or  trouble  her,  who  was  so  univer- 
sally beloved  and  venerated  by  all  classes  of  people.  Mary  Beatrice 
therefore  remained  unmolested  in  the  royal  chateau  of  St.  Germains,  and 
retained  the  title  and  state  of  a  queen  dowager  of  England,  and  was 
treated  as  such  in  France,  to  her  dying  day.  £Ler  courts  and  receptions 
were  attended  by  the  mother  of  the  regent,  and  all  the  French  princes 
and  princesses,  with  the  same  ceremonials  of  respect  as  in  the  lifetime 
of  her  powerful  friend,  Louis  XIV.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
congenial  with  the  taste  and  feelings  of  Mary  Beatrice,  either  to  have 
passed  the  remnant  of  her  weary  pilgrimage  in  the  quiet  shades  of  Cliau- 
Lot,  or  to  have  accompanied  her  beloved  son  to  Avignon ;  but  his  mte- 
rest  required  that  she  should  continue  to  support,  at  any  sacrifice,  the 

'Lord  Mahon.     Chailiot  Records  and  Correspondence.  Ibid. 

*  Inedited  S  nart  Papers,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubise 
VOL.  X. — 15 
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State  of  queen-mother,  and  keep  up  frieodly  mud  oonfidetttkl  iiitereoime 
vrith  the  wife,  mother,  and  daughters  of  the  regent  of  France.  The. 
marquis  de  Torcy,  mareschal  ViUeroi,  and  others  of  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles, cherished  great  respect  for  her ;  and  through  the  ladies  o£  their 
families  she  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  early  information  as 
to  the  political  movements  in  England.  It  was,  under  these  circum- 
stances, much  easier  for  the  Jacobite  conreepondence  to  be  carried  on 
through  the  widow  of  James  II.,  at  the  chateau  of  St.  Germains,  than 
with  the  more  distant  retreat  of  her  son  at  Avignon.  The  commiuiica- 
tions  between  these  two  courts,  as  they  were  fondly  styled  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  exiled  family,  were  unremitting;  and  the  pen  of  the  royal 
mother  was,  during  the  last  two  years  of  her  life,  actively  employed  in 
secret  correspondence  with  her  old  friends  among  the  English  and  Scotch 
nobility,  in  behalf  of  her  son. 

The  little  Stuart  sovereignty  at  St.  C^ermains  had  been  thinned  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months.  Many  a  brave  gentleman,  who  liad  de- 
parted full  of  hope  to  join  the  Jacobite  movement  in  the  north,  returned 
no  more :  the  mourning  garments  and  tearful  eyes  of  their  surviving 
families,  afibrded  only  too  sad  a  comment  on  the  absence  of  well-remem- 
bered faces.  Independently,  however,  of  those  who  had  perished  by  the 
contingencies  of  war,  or,  sadder  still,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  the 
number  of  the  faithful  friends,  who  had  held  olBces  of  state  in  her  house- 
hold, or  that  of  her  late  consort,  king  James  H.,  was  diminishing  every 
year  by  death.  Among  these,  no  one  was  more  sincerely  lamented  by 
Mary  Beatrice  than  James,  earl  of  Perth,  or,  as  he  was  entitled  in  her 
court,  the  duke  of 'Perth,  who  died  in-the  spring  of  1716.  If  she  had 
followed  the  energetic  councils  of  that  nobleman,  in  the  first  years  of 
her  regency,  her  son  would,  in  all  probi^ility,  have  recovered  the  crown 
to  which  he  had  been  bom  heir  apparent,  or,  at  any  rate,  esteblished 
himself  as  an  independent  sovereign  of  Scodand.^ 

The  following  interesting  letter  of  condolence  was  written  by  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  his  own  hand,  to  the  son  and  successor  of 
his  old  preceptor : — 

«*Avigoon,  May  17,  1716. 

^  I  was  more  troubled  than  surprised  to  hear  this  morniag  of  your  fathers 
death.  I  lose  in  him  a  true,  faithful  friend,  whose  merits  were  known  to  me, 
and  had  been  recompensed  by  me,  if  he  had  lived  till  it  shall  please  God  to  give 
me  happier  days.  I  desire  you  will  let  the  duchess  of  Perth  and  all  your  family 
kmiw  the  share  I  take  in  their  just  grief,  and  the  desire  I  have  of  giving  them 
proivfs  of  that  regard  and  fkvour  they  deserve  so  well  on  their  own  as  well  as 
his  account.     . 

"  I  believe  your  absence  will  be  now  shorter  than  you  first  intended  it  You 
know  how  desirous  I  shall  be  of  your  company  whilst  abroad,  and  that  I  shall 
like  it  always,  yet  more  to  give  you  all  the  marks  of  Ihvour  and  kindness  my 
circumstances  will  allow  of,  or  your  merits  deserve.  J.  R." 

Addressed— »* For  the  duke  of  Perth."* 

The  disastrous  result  of  the  Jacobite  insurrection  in  the  preceding 

»  Royal  Stuart  Letters,  No.  17,  in  the  Archives  of  the  Baroness  Willoughby  de 
Eresby.  Through  the  courtesy  of  this  noble  lady,  the  descendant  and  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  historical  family  of  Drummond  of  Perth,  the  above  iuedited 
'.etter  U  for  the  first  time  introduced  lo  the  public. 
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year,  oaght  to  have  connnced  the  widow  and  aon  of  Jaraea  II.  of  the 
hopelessness  of  devising  plant  for  the  renewal  of  a  contest  which  had 
cost  the  partisans  of  the  Stuart  cause  so  dear.  They  were,  however,  far 
hom  regarding  that  cause  as  de^rate,  seeing  that  the  terrors  of  the 
sanguinary  executions,  which  had  just  taken  place  in  London  and  else* 
where,  did  not  deter  the  people  from  wearing  oaken  boughs,  in  defiance 
of  the  prohibition  of  government,  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  white  roses 
on  the  iOth  of  June.*  Imprisonments,  fines  and  scourgings  were  inflicted 
on  those  who  would  not  resign  those  picturesque  ba^fes  of  misdirected 
loyalty  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  city^ 
to  tear  them  from  the  hats  and  bosoms  of  the  contumacious. 

The  names  of  ^Oak  apple  day,''  for  the  29th  of  May,  and  ^  White 
rose  day,"  for  the  10th  of  June,  are  still  used  by  the  peatentry  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  tell  their  own  tale  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  eus« 
toms  to  which  they  bear  traditionary  evidence.  The  symptoms  of  lin* 
gering  affection  for  the  representative  of  the  old  royal  line,  of  which 
these  badges  were  regarded  as  signs  and  tokens,  were  observed  with 
uneasiness  by  the  Walpole  administration,  and  very  severe  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  them.'  A  legislative  act  for  the  reform  of  the 
British  kalendar,  by  the  adoption  of  new  style,  would  have  done  more 
te  prevent  white  roses  from  being  generally  worn  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  chevalier's  birth,  than  all  the  penalties  sir  Robert  Walpole  could 
devise  as  a  punishment  for  tiiat  oflence.  But  owing  to  the  ignoraal 
bigotry  of  his  party,  in  opposing  the  alteration  in  style,  as  a  sinful  con* 
fomiity  to  popish  fiishions,  the  day  called  the  lOth  of  June  in  England 
was,  in  reality,  the  20th,  when  white  roses  are  somewhat  earner  to  obtain 
than  they  are  ten  days  earlier,  especially  in  cold,  ungenial  seasons. 

In  the  autumn  of  1716,  an  unwonted  visitor  appeared  at  StGermains, 
and  requested  the  honour  of  a  f^esentation  to  the  queen->mother,a8  Blary 
Beatrice  was  called  there.  This  was  no  other  than  the  young  marquis 
of  Wharton,  the  son  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1 688. 
He  had  been  sent  to  finish  his  education  in  republican  and  Calvinistie 
principles  at  Geneva ;  and,  out  of  sh«er  perversity,  broke  from  his  go* 

^  Calamy,  in  his  History  of  his  own  life  and  times,  pours  forth  a  jeremiad  on 
the  perversity  of  the  people  in  displaying  a  spirit  so  inconsistent  with  their  duty 
to  that  gracious  sovereign,  George  I.'  He  affirms,  that  when  the  general  service 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  suppression  of  the  late  tumults  and  seditions  took  place 
at  St  Paul's,  on  the  7th  of  June,  they  were  anything  but  suppressed ;  and  in- 
stances the  serious  riots  at  Cambridge,  on  thQj29th  of  May,  when  the  scholars  of 
Clarehall  and  Trinity  CoUege  were  miserably  insulted  for  their  loyally  to  ka  «g 
George  L,  besides  the  pulling  down  of  meeting-houses  in  various  towns,  which 
he,  oddly  enough,  mentions  among  the  tokens  of  disloyalty  to  the  protestant 
branch  of  the  royal  family  Who  had  been  called  to  the  throne  for  the  protection 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  He  also  groans  in  8i)irit  over  the  number 
of  white  roses  which  he  saw  worn  on  the  lOth  or  Jiine,  to  do  honour  to  the  birth 
day  of  the  pretender.     Life  and  Own  Times,  by  Edmund  Calamy,  B.  JD. 

•On  the  29th  of  May,  1717,  ** guards  were  placed  to  apprehend  those  who 
durst  wear  oaken  boughs,  and  several  persons  were  committed  for  this  offence." 
Moreover,  on  the  6th  of  August  following,  ^two  soldiers  were  whipped  almosi 
to  death  in  Hyde  Park,  and  turned  out  of  the  service,  for  wearing  oak  boughs  in 
their  hats,  29th  of  May/' — Chronological  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63<— 7.  72. 
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Teroor,  travelled  post  to  Lyoofl,  wkeiice  he  lent «  pmeot  of  a  viduabla 
hone  to  the  ehevalier  de  St  Qeorge^  with  a  request  to  be  penakted  to 
pay  his  homage  to  him.  The  exiled  pnnce  sent  cne  of  has  equerries  to 
eonduct  htm  to  his  little  court  at  ATignon^  where  he  gave  him  a  flatter- 
ing reception,  invested  him  widi  tbe  osder  of  the  Cfaner^  and  adiDiUcsl 
him  mto  the  number  of  his  secret  adherents.  WharloB  aifterwards  pro* 
ceeded  to  St.  Germains,  on  purpose  to  pay  his  coact  to  queen  Macj 
Beatrice/  who,  like  her  son,  was,  doubtless,  flattered  by  the  attentioB. 
The  British  ambassador,  lord  Stair,  having  had  fiiU  mformalio*  of  Wharo 
ton's  presentation  to  the  widowed  consort  of  James  II.,  made  a  point  of 
expostulating  with  him  very  ^rioosly  on  his  proceedings,  as  likely  to 
have  a  ruinous  eflbct  on  his  prospects  in  liib,  and  earnestly  reeomnModed 
him  to  follow  the  example  of  his  late  lather,  the  friend  and  counsellor 
of  William  III.  Wharton  made  a  bitterly  sarcaetie  retort;  for  he  had 
wh  at  will,  aad  used  that  dangerous  weapon,  as  he  did  all  the  other 
talents  which  had  been  entrust^  to  hsm,  with  a  recklem  disregard  to 
consequences.  Wharton  was  a  efaaraoter  made  up  of  self-isme — a  spoiled 
ehild  of  fortune,  whose  whin  had  beea  'm  law  both  to  himself  and  all 
around  him.  He  had  never  felt  the  necessity  of  oaution — a  quality  m 
which  villains  of  high  degree  are  oflen  found  deficient  Hia  apparent 
artlessaess,  at  first,  inspired  confidence  in  those  who  did  not  perceivo 
the  diflerence  between  candour  and  audacity.  The  captivaAing  manners 
aod  brilliant  accomplishments  of  this  young  noblemaA  made»  of  course, 
a  very  agreeable  impression  on  the  exiled  queen  and  her  little  court; 
but  he  was,  in  reality,  a  fidse  diamond  of  the  same  class  as  Bolingbroke, 
equally  devoid  of  religion,  mond  worth,  or  political  honour,  and  proved^ 
ultimately,  almost  as  mischievous  an  aoquisitioa  to  the  cause  of  her  son 
as  that  anti-Christian  philosopher. 

The  attention  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  a  good  deal  occupied  for  the  last 
two  years  of  her  life,  in  the  various  unsuccessful  attempts  that  were 
made  by  her  son  to  obtain  a  suitable  consort.  *  He  was  the  last  of  the 
male  line  of  Stuart,  and  many  of  those  who  were  attaohed  to  his  cause 
were  reluctant  to  risk  a  scaffold,  a»d  the  min  of  their  own  &milies,  on 
the  contingency  of  his  single  life.  The  backwardness  of  the  English 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  his  own  religion,  during  the  rebellion  of  the 
preceding  year,  was  considered  mainly  attributable  to  his  want  of  a  suc- 
cessor. The  death  of  his  sister,  the  princess  Louisa,  had  robbed  the 
Stuart  cause  of  its  greatest  strength^  and  was  a  misfortune  that  nothing 
but  the  oflspring  of  a  royal  alliance  of  his  own  could  repair.  Of  all  the 
princesses  that  were  proposed,  the  daughter  of  her  uncle,  Rinaldo  d'Este, 
duke  of  Modena,  would  have  been,  undoubtedly,  the  most  agreeable  to 
Mary  Beatrice  for  a  daughter-in-law,  and  also,  it  should  appear,  to  her 
son,  who  writes  with  impassioned  eloquence  to  the  father  of  the  lady  to 
onplore  his  consent.  ^  My  happiness,  my  dear  unde,''  he  says,-  ^^  is  in 
your  hands,  as  well  as  that  of  all  my  subjects ;  and  religioo  itself  is  not 
less  interested  in  your  decision."  • 

life  of  PhiUfH  doke  of  Wliarton. 
*  StiMurt  Papers,  in  pofkessioa  of  ber  Miyetty  the  Queen,  edited  by  J.  H.  Glover, 
Ckq.,  vol.  L  p.  ISw 
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The  amwer  was  uafiivoimble,  and  isudi  regret  was  felt  m  oonso- 
qnetice.*  Tbe  sob  of  Mary  B«airioe  was  almost  as  much  at  discount,  m 
the  maUiBioniBl  maricet,  at  this  period,  as  his  uncle  Charles  IL  had  been 
during  the  protectorate,  but  not  quite,  seeing  that  there  was  one  princess, 
highly  connected,  and  possessed  of  great  wealth,  who  was  romantically 
attached  to  him  from  report  This  was  Qementioe  Sobieska,  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  illasurioas  John  Sobteski,  king  of  Pobnd,  wh^  he 
afterwards  married.  Queen  Mary  Beatrice  did  not  live  to  witness  these 
espousals.  Almost  the  last  time  this  queen^s  name  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  history,  is  in  the  correspondence  between  count  Gyllenberg 
and  baron  Spaar,  the  Swedish  ministers  at  London  and  Paris,  and  Charles 
Xll.'s  minister,  baron  Gortz,  relating  to  the  secret  designs  of  that  mon- 
arch for  the  invasion  of  Scotland  with  12^000  men,  to  place  her  son  o* 
the  British  throne.'  Spain,  and  even  Russia,  were  engaged  in  the  ix>n- 
iedereey.  In  September,  Bolingbroke  writes,  ^  The  people  who  belong 
to  St.  Germains  and  Avignon,  were  never  more  sanguine  ia  i^ppearance."* 

It  appears  from  one  of  count  Gyllenberg^s  intercepted  letters  t.i  Gortz, 
dated  Jaauaiy  ISth,  1717,  that  the  merchant  of  whom  a  laige  kan  had 
been  procured,  wim  to  remit  20,0002.  into  France,  to  be  paid  into  the 
bands  of  thfe  qaeen-Aiother,  Mary  Beatrice,  who  would  hand  it  over  to 
the  persons  empoweved  to  take  the  management  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments.^ The  metfi  sanguine  antioipatioBs  of  the  sucoess  of  this  cob^ 
deracy  were  cherished  ^  but  secret  information  being  conveyed  to  the 
British  govehnneni,  GyUenberg,  who  had  uodovbted]^  forfeited  ihe  pri- 
vileges of  an  andbasiMdedr,  was  arrested,  January  20th,  1717,%  generri 
Wade.  His  papers  were  seized,  which  ooBtained  abundant  evidence  of 
the  formidable  designs  In  preparation,  which  were  thus  happily  preveBted.' 

Mary  Beatriee  paid  her  ann«al  visit  at  Chaillot  in  the  summer.  She 
was  in  very  ill  hadth,  and  <retttrBed  to  St.  Germains  much  earlier  in  the 
autumn  thim  uso^  The  ibUowing  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  the 
abbess  of  ChaiUot,  written  appareiMly  soon  after.* — 

St  Germains,  Not.  4th. 
**  The  fine  weMbw  we  have  had  tinoe  I  qnitted  jroo,  my  dear  mother,  was 
not  necesaary  to  make  me  regret  the  abode  at  ChaUlot,  whioh  is  alwajrs  charm- 
ing to  me,  but  it  certainly  makes  me  regret  it  doubly,  although  I  canoot  deny  that 
since  the  three  weeks  I  ha¥«  been  here,  I  have  had  more  time  to  myself,  and 
more  solitude  than  during  the  whole  period  of  my  stay  at  Chaillot  This  does 
not  prevent  me  fVom  wishing  oAen  for  the  company  of  my  dear  mother,  and  all 
the  beloved  sisters,  in  which  I  hope  much  to  find  myself  again,  if  God  gives  roe 
fix  months  more  of  Ufa.  I  took  medkine  last  Friday  beeauae  I  have  had  during 
the  last  lew  days  a  retam  of  the  malady  which  has  tormemted  me  all  the  sum- 
mer, but  I  have  been  better  since  theUf  thank  God  I  and  in  three  or  four  days  I 
shaU  leave  off  the  bark."  • 

After  a  page  of  kind  inquiries  after  the  heidth  of  the  ahbess^  and  the 
invalid  sisters^  whoin  she  had  left  in  the  infirmary,  and  ai&otioni^  ] 

*  Stuart  Papers,  in  her  Majesty's  possession,  edited  by  Glover. 

*  Intercepted  correspondence,  published  in  London,  1717. 

*  Lord  Mahon.  *  Letters  of  Count  Gylienba^g 

*  Lord  Mahon's  Htot  of  England. 

*  Inedited  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Chaillot  MSS. 
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sages  to  Catherine  Angeliqne,  and  othera  of  her  partieular  friends,  in  the 
community,  the  royal  writer  refers  to  some  untoward  occurrence  con- 
nected with  a  religieuse  of  another  convent,  in  which  thb  name  of  her 
son  is  brought  up : 

"  I  send  you,  my  dear  mother,  the  letter  of  the  mother  of  St  Antoine  on  Aat 
disagreeable  business  of  the  sister  of  Tibejeaa.  The  king  my  son  has  nerer 
written  to  me  about  it,  bnt  as  I  know  that  he  haa  much  fKendshIp  for  the  family 
of  Sillery,  it  must  haye  been  to  do  them  a  pleasure  that  he  has  mixed  himself 
up  in  tlie  affair,  not  knowing  your  customs,  nor  my  opinion  thereupon.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  ought  to  apply  to  Rome  at  present  about  it,  but  only  to  the  regent 
[Orleans]  by  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  who  has  promised  me  and  the  abbess  that 
he  will  do  it,  and  he  hopes  to  obtain  a  promise  from  the  regent,  but  he  can  do 
no  more  during  the  minority  of  the  king  [Lonii  XV.],  and  aAisr  that  he  most  try 
to  obtain  one  from  the  king  himself.'* 

Her  majesty  leaves  the  mystery  unexplained,  by  telling  her  corres- 
pondent, ^  That  she  will  enter  more  fblly  into  the  subject  when  she  eees 
hen  but  must  now  bid  her  adieu,  for  her  supper  is  on  table." ' 

This  letter  is,  apparently,  one  of  the  last  of  that  curious  correspond- 
ence of  the  exiled  queen  with  the  religieuses  of  Chaillot,  which,  sur- 
viving the  dissolution  of  that  monastery  and  all  the  atorms  of  the  rero- 
lution,  has  enabled  her  biographer  to  trace  out  many  interesting  incidents 
in  her  personal  history,  and  more  than  this,  to  unreii  her  private  feel- 
ings, as  she  herself  recorded  them  in  the  unreserved  confidence  of  friend- 
ship. 

All  the  letters  written  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  her  widowhood  are  sealed 
with  black.  Some  bear  the  impression  of  her  diamond  signet,  her  regal 
initials  ^M.R.,"  crowned  and  interlaced ;  but  more  frequently  of  a  seal 
a  size  larger,  having  the  ro3ral  arms  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  on  the  dexter  side,  and  her  own  paternal  achievement  of  Est^ 
of  Modena  and  Ferrara,  on  the  sinister — viz.,  on  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters,  argent^  an  eagle  displayed,  sable^  crowned,  «r;  the  second  and 
third,  axure^  charged  with  the  three  Jltur-de'lys^  or^  within  a  bordure 
indented,  or  and  gules.  One  supporter  is  the  royal  lion  of  England,  the 
other,  the  crowned  eagle  of  Este.  This  was  her  small  privy  seal,  the 
miniature  of  her  great  seal,  as  queen-consort  of  England,  of  which  there 
is  an  engraving  in  Williment's  Regal  Heraldry. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1718,  IVfary  Beatrice,  though  fast 
approaching  the  termination  of  her  weary  pilgrimage,  was  occupied  in 
corresponding  with  her  old  friends  in  England,  in  behalf  of  her  son. 
Her  pen  appears  to  have  been  more  persuasive,  her  name  more  influen- 
tial, than  those  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  either  at  Avignon  or  St.  Ger- 
mairis.  Early  in  January  that  year  general  Dillon  writes  to  lord  Mar, 
^^  that  Atterbury,  whom  he  figures  under  the  political  alias  of  Mr.  Rigg, 
presses  earnestly  for  Andrew's  [<Ae  queerhmother]  writing  to  Hughes  [lonl 
Oxford]  about  the  mantle  affiiir,  and  thinks  the  most  proper  time  for 
compassing  that  matter,  will  be  during  the  next  sessions  of  Percy  [par' 
liament]^  whilst  friends  are  together  in  town." '  This  mantle  afi^ r  seems 

*  Inedited  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Chaillot  MSS. 

*  Stuart  Papers,  in  her  Majesty's  possession,  edited  by  J.  H.  Olover,  Etq.,  voLi 
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U>  relate  to  a  sabecription  loan  for  the  vse  of  the  ehavalier  de  Su  Qeorge. 
It  is  further  recommended^  ^  that  her  roajeety,''  signified  by  the  soulm- 
qneC  of  ^Andrew," '  should  send  her  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
in  order  to  bring  him  to  the  point,"  rather  a  difficult  matter  with  so 
notable  a  shuffler,  we  should  thmk.  Her  majesty  was  also  to  be  asked 
if  any  applications  had  recently  been  made  to  her  by  the  duke  of  Shrews 
iMuy,  because,  Atterbnry  had  been  informed  that  he  had  said,  '^  that  if 
he  were  sure  Mr.  Knight  [the  chevalier]  had  any  project  on  foot,  and  a 
secure  person  to  deal  wi^,  he  would  advance  him  ten  thousand  pounds 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  eagtige  that  another  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his, 
(whose  name  he  would  not  mention,)  should  do  the  same;"  and,  as  At- 
terbory  could  not,  with  propriety,  take  any  steps  in  the  matter,  he 
thought  her  majesty  would  do  well  to  fiud  a  proper  method  of  applying 
to  the  duke.'  The  queen  was  also  to  be  requested  ^  to  write  a  letter  to 
Jlrs.  Pooly,  [lady  Peirej]  thankmg  her  for  what  she  had  done,  and  in- 
forming her  that  her  son's  affiurs  required  further  assistance ;  and  ano- 
ther letter  to  the  same  purpose  to  Mr.  Newcomb,  [the  duke  of  J^Torfolk^] 
and  to  send  with  these  letters  two  blank  powers  for  raising  mantle 
[money],  one  for  Mr.  Allen  [the  earl  of  Arran]j  which  he  might  make 
noe  of  with  such  of  the  Primrose  family  [protestants]  as  he  should  think 
fit,  and  another  for  any  person  which  he  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  should 
think  proper  to  be  employed  among  Rogers's  pepple  [Roman  catholics].'' 
Another  paper  to  the  same  purpose,  in  her  niajesty's  collection,  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  learned  editor  of  the  newly  published  volume  of  the 
Stuart  papers,'  containing  the  Atterbury  correspondence,  to  have  been 
sent,  first,  to  the  queen-mother  at  St  Germains,  who  forwarded  it  to 
James,  at  Urbino,  where  he  was  then  residing. 

From  the  same  volume,  it  appears  rthat  the  chevalier  liad  been  justly 
displeased  with  the  conduct  of  her  mijesty's  almoner,  Mr.  Lewis  lanes, 
who,  when  employed  to  n»ake  a  French  transUtion  of  a  letter  addressed 
by  that  prince  to  the  reverend  Charles  Leslie,  and  through  him  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  protestaat  clergy,  had  put  a  false  interpretation  on 
certain  passages.  A  most  insidious  piece  of  priestcraft,  intended  by 
Innes  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  church,  but  calculated,  like  all  crooked 
dealings,  to  injure  the  person  he  pretended  to  serve.  James,  in  a  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond  on  the  subject,  eitpressed  himself  disgusted  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  coterie  at  St.  Germains,  and  said,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  he  did  not  desire  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  any  of  them.  ^  Their  principles  and  notions,  and 
mine,"  continues  he,  ^  are  very  difierent ;  former  mistakes  are  fresh  in 
roy  memory,  and  the  good  education  I  had  .under  Anthony  [queen  Mary 
B«itrice]  npt  less ;  so  that  I  am  not  at  all  fond  of  the  ways  of  those  I 
have  lived  so  long  with,  nor  the  least  imppifed  on  by  their  ways  and 
reasonings."^ 

*  Stuart  Papers,  in  her  Majesty's  postessibn,  edited  by  J.  H.  Glover,  Esq.,  vol.  i 
p.  19. 

'  Stuart  Papers,  in  her  Mtuesty's  possession,  edited  by  Glover,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 
'J.  U. Glover,  Esq.,  Librarian  to  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria. 

*  Stnart  Papers,  edited  by  Glover,  vol  i.  pp.  24, 25. 
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Not  contented  with  a  strong  expnodon  of  his  dbpkmiie  .«t  the  dao- 
mous  liberty  taken  by  laiies^  James  very  properiy  inaiatecl  on  iiis  being 
dismissed  from  the  queen-motbeHs  service.  Iropiicit  aoboiisBion  io  his 
authority  was  yielded,  both  by  her  majesty  and  her  spiritnal  director 
^The  king  is  master,"  wrote  Innes,  io  tbe  doke  of  Ormoad,  ^and  I, 
having  the  honour  to  be  both  his  subject  ami  his  servant,  think  jnyaelf 
doubly  obliged  eknply  to  obey  kis  m^esty's  orders^  withont  saying  any- 
thing for  myself."  * 

This  unpleasant  ocoBrrence  happened  tovoards  the  end  of  February, 
but  whatever  coaetemation  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  chevalier  de  St. 
Oeorge  created  among  the  revereiid  messieurs  of  the  chapel  royal  of  St 
Germains,  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  in  tke  slightest  degree  distmb  the 
aflectionate  conBdence  which  had  subsisted  between  tbe  royal  mother 
and  her  son,  and  w1)ich  remained  unbroken  till  the  hour  of  her  death.' 

The  coldness  of  the  weather,  and  the  inereasing  debility  of*  the  queen, 
^vented  her  from  paying  her  accustomed  visit  to  ChsAllot,  at  Easter. 
The  fatal  malady  in  her  breast,  though  for  a  time  apparently  euhdned,  had 
broken  out  again  with  redoubled  violence  in  the  preceding  summer.  Sbe 
had  borne  up  bravely,  and  endured  with  unruffled  patience  the  torturinf 
pangs  that  were  destroying  the  principles  of  life,  and  continued  to  exeit 
herself  in  her  beloved  son's  cause  till  within  a  few  days  of  her  decease 

Her  last  illness  attacked  her  in  the  roontli  of  April,  1718.  She  kmd 
Tecovered  from  so  many  apparently  more  severe,  tlMl  a  fatal  tenttioalion 
was  not  at  first  apprehended.  A  deceptive  amendment  took  place,  and 
she  even  talked  of  going  to  Chaillot,  but  a  relifwe  followed,  and  ehe 
then  felt  an  internal  conviction  that  she  should  not  recover.' 

The  following  letter  without  date  or  signature,  in  her  w^U^known 
dmracters,  Whidh  is  preserved  among  the  Chaitkit  papers  in  the  hotel  de 
Soubise,  appears  to  have  been  written  by  the  dying  queen,  tb  her  £riend 
Fran9oise  Angelique  Priolo.  It  contains  her  last  farewell  to  her,  and 
the  abbess  end  sisters ;  under  such  circumstances,  it  must  oertainly  be 
regarded  as  a  document  of  no  common  interest 

**  PatUntia  vobit  necei$aria  at.** 

**  Yes  in  verity,  my  dear  motherf  it  is  very  necessary  for  us,  this  patience ;  I 
have  felt  it  so  at  all  moments.  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  mortified  at  not  being 
able  to  gn  to  our  dear  Cbaillok  I  had  hoped  it  till  now,  but  my  illness  has  re- 
turned since  three  oVlook,  and  I  have  lost  all  hope.  There  is  not,  however,  any- 
thing very  violent  in  my  sickness,  it  has  been  trifling;  but  I  believe  that  in  two 
or  three  days  I  shall  be  out  of  the  turmoil,  if  it  please  Qod,  and  if  not,  I  hope 
that  he  will  give  me  good  patience.  I  am  very  weak  and  worn  down,  I  leav« 
the  rest  to  lady  » embracing  you  with  all  my  heart.     A  tbcrasand  regards  So 

our  dear  mother,  and  our  poor  sisters,  above  all  to  CAng'     '      ^"* 

Angelique*  she  would  have  written,  but  the  foiling  hand  has  kit  the 
name  of  that  much-loved  friend  unfinished. 

*  Stuart  Papers,  edited  by  Glover,  vol.  i.  p.  24,  25. 

'Chaillot  Records,  inedited  in  the  Hotel  de  Soabise.  *Ibid. 

*  Translated  from  the  original  French. 

*  Oitharine  Angelique  du  Mesme  is  tbe  religieuse  indicated ;  her  other  IHend. 
Claire  Angelique  de  JBeauvais,  had  already  paid  the  debt  of  nanire.  Mary 
Beatrice  in  one  of  her  preceding  letters  says,  **  I  shall  never  oease  to  laoMSt  the 
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About  six  oMock  on  Friday  ereniog^  the  6th  of  May,  Mary  Beatrice, 
finding  herself  grow  worse,  desired  to  receive  the  last  sacraments  of  hei 
church,  which  after  she  had  prepared  herself,  were  administered  to  her 
by  the  cure  of  St.  Qermains.  As  it  wae  impossible  for  her  to  enjoy  the 
coBsolation  of  taking  a  last  faltewell  of  her  son,  she  resigned  herself  to 
dttt  depriratioD,  as  ^e  had  done  to  all  her  other  trials,  with  much  sub^ 
nussioQ  to  the  will  of  God,  contenting  herself  with  praying  for  him  long 
and  fervently.  She  desired,  she  said,  to  ask  pardon,  in  the  most  humble 
manner,  of  all  those  to  whom  she  had  given  cause  of  o0ence,  or  by  any 
means  injured,  and  declared  eke  most  luartily  pardoned  and  forgave  all 
who  had  in  any  manner  injured  or  ofibnded  her*  She  then  took  leave 
c£  all  her  faithful  friends  and  attendants,  thanking  thesa  for  their  fidelity 
and  services,  and  recommended  herself  to  their  prayers,  and  those  of  all 
piesent,  desiring  ^  that  they  would  pray  for  her  and  for  the  kingi  hei 
soa,  {for  so  ^e  called  him,)  that  he  naight  9&nie  God  laithfully  dl  his 
life.''  This  she  repeated  twice,  raising  her  voice  as  high  as  she  eonld ; 
and  for  fear  wtie  might  not  be  heard  by  everybody,  the  room  being  very 
full,  she  desired  the  cure  to  repeat  il,  which  he  did.  Growing  weaker, 
she  ceased  to  speak,  and  bestowed  all  her  attention  on  the  prayers  for  a 
•obI  departing,  which  were  continued  all  night* 

The  dying  queen  bad  earnestly  desired  to  aee  her  friend,  marshal 
Viileroi,  the  governor  of  the  young  king  of  France,  and  when  in  obe- 
dience to  her  summons  he  came,  and  drew  near  her  bed,  she  rallied  the 
Making  energies  of  life  to  fend  an  earnest  message  to  the  regent  Orleans, 
and  to  the  royal  minor,  Louis  XV.  in  behalf  of  her  son.  Nor  was  Mary 
Beatrice  forgetful  of  those  who  had  served  her  so  long  and  faithfully, 
for  she  fervently  recommended  her  servants  and  destitute  dependants  to 
tiheir  care,  beseeching,  with  her  last  breath,  that  his  royal  highness,  the 
regent,  would  not  si^r  them  to  perish  for  want  in  a  foreign  land,  when 
she  should  be  no  more.' 

These  cares  appear  to  have  been  the  latest  connected  with  earthly 
feelings  that  agitated  the  heart  of  the  exiled  queen,  for  though  she  re- 
tained her  senses  to  the  last  gasp,  she  spoke  no  more.  More  than  fifty 
persons  were  present  when  she  breathed  her  last,  between  seven  and 
eight  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May,  1718,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
her  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  her  exile.  She  had  survived  her  unfortunate 
consort,  James  II.  sixteen  years  and  nearly  eig^t  months. 

^The  queen  of  England,^'  says  the  duke  de  St.  Simon,  ^  died  at  St 
Germains,  after  ten  or  twelve  days'  illness.  Her  life,  4iince  she  had  been 
in  France,  from  the  ck>ae  of  the  year  1668,  had  been  one  continued 
coarse  of  sorrow  and  misfortune,  which  she  sustained  heroically  to  the  last 
She  supported  her  mind  by  devotional  exercises,  feith  in  God,  prayei, 
and  good  works,  living  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue  that  constitutes 

lots  of  my  dear  Claire  Anfieliqae."  A  packet  of  letteiv  from  the  exiled  queeu. 
to  that  religieose,  preserved  in  the  Chaillot  ColleotioD,  is  thus  endorsed :  **  Ce» 
lettres  de  la  reine  ont  M  eorites  nre  tres  hOnble  Mdre  Claire  Angeliqiie  dt 
Beauvais,  pendant  son  dernier  Trianal  fini  k  cette  ascention,  1709." 

'M8.Lan«d«wn^949,foL308.  BrikMns.  Ineditad  Stuart  Fapeia.  ChaUIo* 
ColL  'nid. 
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true  holiness.  Her  death  was  as  holy  as  her  life.  Oat  of  600,000  Hvres 
allowed  her  yearly  by  the  kin^  of  France,  she  devoted  the  whole  to 
support  the  destitute  Jacobites  with  whom  St.  Gennains  was  crowded." 
The  same  contemporary  annalist  sums  up  the  character  of  this  princess 
in  the  following  words: — ^^ Combined  with  great  sensibility  she  had 
much  wit,  and  a  natural  haughtiness  of  temper,  of  which  she  was  aware, 
and  made  it  her  constant  study  to  subdue  it,  by  the  practice  of  humility. 
Her  mien  was  the  noblest,  the  most  majestia  and  imposing  in  the  world, 
but  it  was  also  sweet  and  modest."  ^ 

The  testimony  of  St.  Simon  is  fully  corroborated  by  that  of  a  witness 
of  no  less  importance  than  the  mother  of  the  regent  Orleans— ^a 
princess  who,  from  her  near  relationship  to  the  royal  Stuarts,  and  an 
acquaintance  of  nearly  thirty  years,  had  ample  opportunities  of  forming 
a  correct  judgment  of  the  real  characteristics  of  the  exiled  queen ;  and 
as  she  is  not  accustomed  to  speak  too  favourably  of  her  own  sex,  and 
certainly  could  have  had  no  motive  for  flattering  the  dead,  the  following 
record  of  the  virtues  and  worth  of  Mary  Beatrice  ought  to  have  some 
weight,  especially  as  it  was  written  in  a  private  letter  of  the  duchess  to 
one  of  her  own  German  relatives. 

^^  1  write  you  to-day  with  a  troubled  heart,  and  all  yesterday  I  was 
weeping.  Yesterday  morning,  about  seven  o^clock,  the  good,  pious,  and 
virtuous  queen  of  England  died  at  St  Germains.  She  must  be  in  heaven. 
She  led  not  a  dollar  for  herself,  but  gave  away  all  to  the  poor,  maintain- 
ing many  families.  She  never  in  her  life,"  a  strong  expression,  and  from 
no  hireling  pen,  ^^  did  wrong  to  any  one.  If  you  were  about  to  tell  her 
a  story  of  anybody,  she  would  say — ^  If  it  be  any  ill,  I  beg  you  not  to 
relate  it  to  me ;  I  do  not  like  histories  which  attack  the  reputation.'  "  ' 

As  the  besetting  sin  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  was  the  delight  she 
took  in  repeating  scandalous  tales,  she  was  doubtless  among  diose  to 
whom  this  admonitory  check'  was  occasionally  given  by  the  pure-minded 
widow  of  James  II.,  who  not  only  restrained  her  own  lips  from  speaking 
amiss  of  others,  but  exerted  a  moral  influence  to  prevent  evil  communi- 
cations from  being  uttered  in  her  presence. 

Mary  Betktrice  had  sufllered  too  severely  from  the  practices  of  those 
wRo  had  employed  the  pens  and  tongues  of  those  political  slanderers  to 
undermine  her  popularity,  to  allow  any  one  to  be  assailed  in  like  man- 
ner ;  nor  was  she  ever  known  to  retaliate  on  the  suborners  of  those  who 
had  libelled  her.  The  eagle  of  Este,  though  smitten  to  the  dust,  could 
not  condescend  to  imitate  the  creeping  adder,  ^  which  bites  the  horse  by 
the  heel  to  make  his  rider  fall  backward ;"  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to 
act  so  mean  a  part  ^She  bore  her  misfortunes,"  continues  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  ^^  with  the  greatest  patience,  not  from  stupidity,  for  she  had  a 
great  deal  of  mind,  was  lively  in  conversation,  and  could  laugh  and  joke 
very  pleasantly.  She  oflen  praised  the  princess  of  Wales.  [Caroline, 
consort  o(  George  II.]  I  loved  this  queen  much,  and  her  death  has 
caused  me  much  sorrow."  ' 

*  Memoires  du  dot  de  St.  Simon,  vol.  xv.  pp.  46,  47. 

'From  the  Historical  Cor  respond  ence  and  remains  of  Elizabeth  Charlotie» 
iimthes*  or  Orleans.     Paris,  1844.  *Ibid. 
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Though  Mary  Beatrice  was  now  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest,  hearts  were  found  hard  enough  to  falsify,  for 
political  purposes,  the  particulars  of  her  calm  and  holy  .parttng  from  a 
world  that  was  little  worthy  of  her.  She  had  forgiven  her  enemies,  her 
persecutors,  and,  those  who  were  hardest  of  all  to  forgive,  her  slanderers ; 
but  those  who  had  thus  sinned  against  her,  not  only  continued  feo  beta 
fidse  witness  against  her,  but  they  accused  her  of  having  borne  false 
witness  against  herself,  by  pretending,  ^'  that  on  her  death4)ed  she  had 
disowned  her  son,  and  adopted  their  calumny  on  his  birth."  The  ab* 
surdity  of  this  tale,  which  appeared  in  the  Dutch  Gazette  a  few  days 
after  her  death,  is  exposed  in  a  contemporary  letter,  written  by  a  gentle 
naan  at  Paris,  who,  after  relating  the  particulars  of  her  late  majestyV 
death,  which,  he  says,  ^  he  had  from  a  person  who  was  in  the  room 
with  her  when  she  died,  and  sat  up  by  her  all  night,  as  most  of  her  ser- 
rants  and  many  others  did,"  adds : ' 

**  You  will  wonder  therefore,  upon  what  jour  Holland  Gazetteer  could  ground 
Boch  an  apparent  fitlsitjr,  as*  to  insinuate,  that  she  disowned  at  her  death,  the 
chevalier  de  Sl  George's  being  her  son,  for  whose  safety  and  happiness  she  pro- 
fessed, both  then,  and  at  all  times,  a  much  greater  concern  than  for  her  own  life,  as 
was  manifest  to  all  that  were  well  acquainted  with  her,  and  to  above  fifty  persons 
that  were  present  at  her  death:  for  as  she  loved  nothing  in  this  world  but  him^ 
io  she  seemed  to  desire  to  live  no  longer  than  she  could  be  serviceable  to  him. 
She  had  suffered  near  thirty  years*  exile  for  his  sake ;  and  chose,  rather  to  live 
upon  the  benevolence  of  a  foreign  prince,  than  to  sign  such  a  receipt  for  her 
jointure,  as  might  give  the  least  shadow  of  prejudicing  what  she  thought  her 
•on's  right.  And  yet  what  is  still  more  wonderfUl,  the  said  gazetteer  infers,  from 
her  desiring  to  see  the  marescbal  de  Villeroy,  that  it  was  to  disown  her  son; 
whereas,  quite  the  contrary,  it  was  to  recommend  him  to  the  regent  of  France 
with  her  dying  breath ;  hoping  that  might  induce  his  royal  highness,  to  have  a 
greater  regard  for  him ;  and  likewise  to  recommend  her  servants,  and  those  that 
depended  upon  her,  to  his  generosity,  that  he  might  not  suffer  them  to  perish  for 
want,  in  a  foreign  country. 

**  The  story  of  her  being  at  vigriance  with  her  son  was  as  groundless  as  the 
rest;  there  was  not  a  post  but  they  mutually  received  letters  from  each  other; 
and  packets  came  Arom  him  directed  to  her,  every  post  since  her  death,  and  will 
undoubtedly,  till  he  hears  of  it.  Her  last  will  was  sent  to  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George  by  a  courier.  In  fine,  (to  use  my  friend's  words,)  never  mother  loiisd  a 
son  better  I  Never  mother  suffered  more  for  a  son,  or  laboured  more  zealously 
to  assist  him !  But  if  malicious  men  will  still  pursue  that  oppressed  princess 
with  lies  and  calumnies,  even  after  her  death ;  that  with  the  rest  must  be  suffered 
It  is  easier  to  blacken  the  innocent,  than  to  wipe  it  away."  * 

It  is  now  evident,  whence  Onslow,  the  speaker,  derived  the  vague 
rep^/rt,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  marginal  note  on  Burnet's  History  of 
bis  Own  Times,  '^  that  the  widowed  queen  o(  James  11.  took  no  notice 
of  her  son  in  her  will,  and  left  all  she  had  to  dispose  of  to  the  regen 
Orleans.''  Poor  Mary  Beatrice !  Her  efl^cts  were  literally  personal,  and 
4iose  she  disposed  of  as  follows,  without  bestowing  the  smallest  share 

^MS.  Lansd.  849,  fol.  308. 

*  This  remaf  k  illustrates  the  politioal  maxim  of  the  earl  of  Wharton,  when  he 
eminded  his  royal  friend,  WilUam  HI.,  '*that  a  clever  lie,  well  believed, 
Miswered  their  purpose  as  well  as  the  uuth." 
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<ni  the  regmit  Her  heart  to  the  moniaterj  of  Chaillot,  id  perpetuii}*,  to 
be  placed  ia  the  tribune  beside  those  of  her  late  husband,  king  Jamoe, 
and  the  prineess,  their  daughter ;  her  bcaiB  and  intestinee  to  the  Scotch 
college,  to  be  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  St  Andrew,'  and  her  body  to 
repose  unburied  in  the  choir  of  the  conyentual  church  of  St.  Marie  de 
Ohailiot,  till  the  restoration  of  hor  son,  or  his  descendants,  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  when,  together  with  the  vemains  of  her  consort  and 
their  daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  it  was  to  be  conveyed  to  England, 
and  interred  with  the  royal  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey.' 

Never  did  any  queen  of  England  di^  so  poor  as  Maiy  Beatrice  as  re- 
garded the  goods  of  this  world.  Instead  of  having  anything  to  leavv, 
she  died  deeply  in  debt  to  the  community  of  OhaiUot;  ^  this  debt,  witk 
sundry  small  legacies,  she  charged  her  eon  to  pay,  out  of  respect  to  her 
memory,  whenever  it  should  please  God  to  ci^  hioa  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.''* 

AAer  the  customary  dirges,  prayers,  and  offices  of  her  church  bad 
been  performed  in  the  chamber  of  the  deceased  queen,  her  body  was 
embalmed.  The  following  day,  being  Sunday,  it  renuuned  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  where  solemn  requiems  were  chanted  in  the  cathedral  church  lor 
the  repose  of  her  soul.^  All  wept  and  lamented  her  loss,  protestants  us 
well  as  persons  of  her  own  faith ;  for  she  had  made  no  distinction  in 
her  chanties,  but  distributed  to  all  out  of  her  pittance.  The  poor  were 
true  mourners. 

Her  ladies,  some  of  whom  had  been  five  and  forty  years  in  her  service, 
were  disconsolate  lor  her  loss,  so  were  the  officers  of  her  household. 
The  French,  by  whom  she  was  much  esteemed,  also  testified  much 
regret,  so  that  a  general  feeling  of  sorrow  pervaded  all  classes.  The 
duke  de  Noailles,  as  governor  of  St.  Germains,  and  captain  of  the  guards, 
4^une,  by  the  order  of  the  regency,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
fdr  her  funeral,  which  was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  French  govern- 
nent,  with  the  respect  befitting  her  rank,  and  the  relationship  of  her 
late  consort  to  the  king  of  France,  but  without  pomp.  A  court  mourn- 
ing of  six  weeks,  for  her,  was  ordered  by  the  regent ;  but  the  respect 
and^afiection  of  the  people  made  it  general,  especially  when  her  remains 
were  removed,  on  the  9th  of  May,  attended  by  her  sorrowful  ladies  and 
officers  of  state.  In  the  archives  of  France  the  official  certificate  of  the 
governor  of  St.  Germains  is  still  preserved,  stating,  ^  that  being  ordered 
by  his  royal  highness,  the  regent,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  do  all  tl.e 
honours  to  the  corpse  of  the  high,  puissant,  and  'excetlent  qveen,  Marie 

*  Staart  Papers  in  the  Archives  an  Royaume  de  Prance.  The  chapel  dedicated 
to  St  Andrew,  at  Paris,  still  exists,  and  contains  a  beaatifol  monnmem  of  marble 
erected  by  the  duke  of  Perth  to  die  memory  of  James  II.,  beneath  wnich  waa 
placed  an  urn  of  gilt  bronze  oontaioing  the  brain  of  that  mooaich.  Moniunents 
and  epitaphs  of  Mary  Beatrice,  wife,  and  of  Louisa  Mary,  daughter  of  Jamei^ 
and  also  of  several  members  of  the  Perth  family,  are  still  to  be  seen,  togethei 
with  the  tombs  of  Barclay  the  founder,  and  of  Innes. 

'  ChaiHot  Reoords.  Memorials  de  la  Raiae  d'Angletafsa,  in  the  Aiohivea  of 
Ftiurioe. 

•Ibid  -*! 
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Beatrix  Eleanora  d'Est^'of  Modena,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  who  deceased 
at  St.  Gerniains-en-laye,  7lK  of  May,  he  found,  by  her  testament,  that 
her  body  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  cmnverrt  6f  the  Visitation  of  St 
Marie,  at  GhaiUol,  to  be  tliere  till  ike  hoMei  cf  ike  king  her  husband^ 
mid  the  princess  ?ter  jiaagUer^  skatM  be  transported;  but  that  her  heart 
and  part  of  her  eqtrails  should  rest  in  perpetuity  with  the  nuns  of  the 
laid  convent,  with  the  heart  of  the  king  her  husband,  and  that  of  his 
mother  (queen  Henrietta) ;  and  that  he  has  in  consequence,  and  by  the 
express  orders  of  the  king  of  Fraiite,  (through  M.  le  Regent)  caused  the 
said  remains  of  her  latt  Britlmmc  msjesty  to  be  conveyed  to  that  con- 
vent, and  delivered  to  the  sopertor  aikl  her  religieuses  by  the  abbe  Ingle- 
ton,  grand  almoner  to  the  defunct  queen,  iu  the  presence  of  her  ladief 
of  honour,  lord  Middleton,  &c."^ 

There  is  also  an  attestation  of  the  said  father  Iilgkton,  stating,  ^'  that 
ke  assisted  at  the  convoy  of  the  remains  of  the  royal  widow  of  the  very 
high  and  mighty  prince,  James  11^  king  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1718,  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
devout  mother,  Anne  Charlotte  Bochare,  superior  of  that  community, 
and  ail  the  religieuses  of  the  said  monastery,  in  the  presence  of  the 
ladies  of  her  late  miyesty'a  household,  the  earl  of  Middleton,  her  gre^ 
chamberlain;  Mr.  Dicconson,  comptrolLer-general.  of  the  household; 
coant  Molza,  lord  Caryl,  Mr.  Nugent,  and  Mr.  Orane,  her  equerries,  and 
pere  Gaillar,  her  confessor.'' 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  chevalier  de  St  George  ta 
the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  reply  to  her  ktt^ra  of  condolence,  and  con^ 
Hios  a  complete  refutation  of  the  malicious  reports  that  were  circulated 
as  to  any  estrangement  between  the  deceased  queen  and  her  son.  The 
original  is  in  French,  written  in  his  own  hand :— - 

"June  16,  1718. 

"  My  reverend  motlher,— You  will  have  seen  by  a  letter  I  have  already  writ- 
tta,  tliat  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  attaohment  and  pattieukir  esteem  that  the 
qiaeen,  ny  moit  hanoared  mother,  had  §cJt  yaa  and  all  your  oommonity,  and  the 
•ffiwtion  with  wbioh  it  was  rotunied. 

**  So  &r  ixom  disapproving  o£  the  letter  of  qpndolence  you  have  written  ia 
your  name,  and  in  that  of  your  holy  community,  I  regard  it  as  a  new  proef  of 
roar  zeal,  and  I  have  received  it  with  all  the  sensibility  due  to  the  sad  subject. 
1  require  all  your  prayers  to  aid  me  in  supporting  the  great  and  irreparable  loss 
I  have  just  stwtaiaed,  with  proper  reeignatioQ.  Cdndoae  your  players  fbr  me,  I 
sntreat.  Unite  them  with  those,  which  I  hope  that  righteous  soul  offers  this 
day  in  heaves — Ibr  you  aa  well  as  for  m%.  This  is  the  best  ooasolatioQ  that  her 
death  has  left  us. 

''In  regard  to  her  body  and  heart,  they  are  in  good  hands,  since  they  are 
Where  the  queen  herself  wished  them  to  be,  and  doubt  not,  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  things,  the  last  wishes  of  so  worthy  a  mother  will  be  to  me  most  sacred, 
and  that  I  shall  ieel  pleasure  in  bestowing  on  you  and  all  your  house,  marks  of 

'The  date  of  this  paper  is  the  13th  of  May.  It  eertifies  the  Ikot  that  the 
lemains  of  this  unfortunate  queen  were  eoaveyed  with  regal  honoaie  from  St 
Gersiains  to  Chaillot,  by  order  of  the  regent  Orleans,  two  days  aAer  her  deoeatei 
■nit  that  her  fhneral  did  not  tak)  plaoe  till  the  end  of  the  following  BMmth. 

TOL.  X.— il6  a 
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my  ectaeni  mnd  of  my  goodwill,  whenever  it  shall  pleate  PiOTidenoe  to  give  me 
&e  ] 


••Urbino,  this  16th  of  June,  1718." 

The  obseqaies  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  solemnized  in  the  conventual 
church  of  Chaillot,  on  the  27th  of  June.  The  sisters  of  that  cooveot, 
and  all  the  assistant  mourners,  were,  by  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  assem- 
bled in  the  great  chamber  at  noon  on  that  day,  for  the  procession,  bal 
as  the  ceremonial  and  offices  were  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  detail  would  not  interest  the  general  reader."  * 

The  earnest  petition  which  the  dying  queen  had  preferred  to  the 
regent  Orleans,  in  behalf  of  the  faithful  ladies  of  her  household,  who, 
with  a  self-devotion  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  ^en 
greatness,  had  sacrificed  fortune  and  country  for  love  of  her,  and  out  of 
loyalty  to  him  they  deemed  their  lawful  sovereign,  was  not  in  vain. 
Orieans,  however  profligate  in  his  general  conduct,  was  neither  devoid 
of  good  nature  or  generosity.  Mary  Beatrice  had  asked  that  the  mem- 
bers of  her  household  might  be  allowed  pensions  out  of  the  fund  that 
had  been  devoted  to  her  maintenance  by  the  court  of  France;  and  above 
all,  as  they  were  otherwise  homeless,  that  they  might  be  permitted,  they 
and  their  children,  to  retain  the  apartments  they  occupied  in  the  chateau 
of  St.  Germains,  till  the  restoration  of  her  son  to  his  regal  inheritance. 
Long  as  the  freehold  lease  of  grace  might  last,  which  a  compliance  with 
this  request  of  thp  desolate  widow  of  England  involved,  it  was  frankly 
granted  by  the  gay,  careless  regent,  in  the  name  of  his  young  sovereign. 
Thus  the  stately  palace  of  the  Valois  and  Bourbon  monarchs  of  France 
continued  to  afford  a  shelter  and  a  home  to  the  noble  British  emigrants 
who  had  shared  the  ruined  fortunes  of  the  royal  Stuarts.  There  they 
remained,  they  and  their  families,  even  to  the  third  generation  undis- 
turbed, a  little  British  world,  in  that  Hampton  Court  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  veneration,  till 
the  revolution  of  France  drove  them  from  their  shelter.* 

*The  particulars  are  preserved  among  the  Archives  of  France  in  the  Hotel  de 
Sonbise. 

*The  oountess  of  Middleton  survived  her  royal  mistress  eiglit-and-twenty  years. 
She  lived  long  enough  to  exult,  in  her  ninety-seventb  year,  in  the  news  of  the 
triumphant  entrance  of  tlie  grandson  of  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice,  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  into  £<Hnburgh  in  1745,  and  died  in  the  (bnd  delusion  that  a 
new  restoration  of  the  royal  Stuarts  was  about  to  take  place  in  England.  This 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  an  earl  of  Cardigan. 
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Till  that  period,  the  chamber,  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modeiia 
died,  was  scrupulously  kept  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  won(  to 
be  during  her  life.  Her  toilette-table,  with  its  costly  plate  and  orna« 
ments,  the  gift  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  set  out  daily,  as  if  for  her  use,  with 
the  four  wax  candles  in  the  gilt  candlesticks  ready  to  light,  just  as  if 
her  return  had  been  expected.  Such  at  least  are  the  traditionary  recol- 
lections of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  St.  Germains,  relics, 
themselves,  of  a  race  almost  as  much  forgotten  in  the  land  as  the  former 
Jacobite  tenants  of  the  royal  chateau. 

A  time-honoured  lady,  who  derives  her  descent  from  some  of  the 
noble  emigrants  who  shared  the  exile  of  James  II.  and  his  consort,  has 
favoured  me  with  the  following  particulars  in  corroboration  of  the 
French  traditions  of  the  palace  of  the  royal  Stuarts  : — 

"I  was  a  very  young  girl,"  writes  her  ladyship,  '^when  I  saw  the 
castle  of  St.  Germains ;  there  were  apartments  there  still  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  king  James's  household.  Among  these  were  my 
father's  aunt.  Miss  Plowden," — no  other,  gentle  reader,  than  that '  petite 
Louison'  whose  childish  burst  of  grief  and  disappointment  at  not  seeing 
her  mother  among  the  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  queen,  moved  hei 
majesty's  kind  heart  to  pity  the  poor  child — ^^  niece  to  the  earl  of  Staf- 
ford, and  my  mother's  aunt,  also  an  old  maiden  lady,  sister  to  my  grand- 
father, lord  Billon.  The  state-rooms  were  kept  up,  and  I  remember 
being  struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  silver  ornaments  on  the  toilet 
of  the  queen.  At  the  French  revolution,  all  was  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed." 

An  original  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  probably  the  last  that  was  ever 
pamted  of  her,  is  one  of  the  few  relics  of  the  royal  plunder  that  has 
been  traced,  authenticated,  and  preserved.  It  is  now  in  the  collection 
of  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  St.  Germains,  and  is  a  highly  interesting  and 
eorious  memorial  of  this  unfortunate  queen.  Its  value  is  not  as  a  work 
of  art,  but  as  affording  a  faithful  representation  of  Mary  Beatrice  of 
Modena  in  her  last  utter  loneliness. 

She  is  in  her  widow's  dress,  sitting  by  the  urn  which  enshrines  her 
husband's  heart ;  she  points  to  it  with  a  mournful  air.  A  large  black 
crape  veil  is  thrown  over  her  head,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  royal 
widows  of  France,  one  comer  forming  a  point  on  the  forehead,  and  the 
rest  of  the  drapery  falling  like  a  mantle  over  the  shoulders  nearly  to  the 
ground.  Her  robes  are  of  some  heavy  mourning  stufl^  with  hanging 
sleeves,  which  are  turned  back  with  white  lawn  weepers,  and  display 
the  hands  and  arms  a  little  above  the  wrist  She  wears  the  round  white 
lawn  tippet,  which  then  formed  part  of  the  widow's  costume,  and  about 
her  throat  a  single  row  of  large  round  pearls,  from  which  depends  a 
cross.  Her  hair  is  shown  from  beneath  the  veil :  it  has  lost  its  jetty 
hue,  so  have  her  eyebrows;  and  though  decided  vestiges  of  beauty 
may  still  be  traced  in  the  majestic  outline  of  her  face,  it  is  of  a  different 
character  from  that  which  Lely  and  Kneller  painted,  and  Waller,  Dry- 
den,  and  Granville,  sang.  A  milder,  a  more  subdued  expression,  marks 
the  features  of  the  fallen  queen,  the  desolate  widow,  and  bereaved  mo- 
ther, who  had  had  so  often  cause  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  ^^  Thine  in- 
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dignation  lieth  hard  upon  me.  Thoa  hast  vexed  me  with  all  thy 
storms.'^  But  the  chastening  had  been  given  in  love,  the  afflictions  had 
oeen  sent  in  mercy ;  religion  and  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity  had  done 
their  work ;  every  natural  alloy  of  pride,  of  vanity,  and  impatience,  had 
been  purified  from  the  character  of  this  princess.  There  is  something 
more  lovely  than  youth,  more  pleasing  than  beauty,  in  the  divine  pla- 
cidity of  her  countenance,  as  she  sits  in  her  sable  weeds  by  tliat  urn,  a 
mourner,  but  not  without  hope,  for  the  book  of  holy  writ  lies  near,  as 
well  it  might,  for  it  was  her  daily  study.  It  was  the  fountain  of  con- 
solation whence  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena  drew  the '  sweetness  that 
enabled  her  to  drink  the  bitter  waters  of  this  world^s  cares  with  meek- 
ness, and  to  repeat,  under  every  fresh  trial  that  was  decreed  her, 

^  It  is  the  Lordj^he  is  the  Master,  and  his  holy  name  be  for  ever  bless- 
ed and  praised."* 

The  life  of  the  unfortunate  widow  of  James  II.  can  scarcely  con- 
clude more  appropriately,  than  with  the  following  characteristic  quota- 
tion from  one  of  her  letters,  without  date,  but  evidently  written  when 
the  cause  of  her  son  was  regarded,  even  by  themselves,  as  hopeless : 

**  Truth  to  ten,  there  remains  to  ut  at  present  tiejtber  hope  nor  bimian  resoaiM 
fVom  which  we  can  derive  ecHnfort  of  any  kind  whatsoeTeri  so  that,  aooording 
to  the  world,  our  condition  may  be  pronounced  desperate ;  bnc,  accordii^  to 
God,  we  ought  to  believe  ourselves  happy,  and  bless  and  praise  Him,  for  bav* 
ing  driven  us  to  the  wholesome  necessity  of  putting  our  whole  trust  in  Him 
alone,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  say — 

*  £t  nuncque  ttt  expedatio  mea  I    Nonm  dominut. 
Oh,  blessed  reliance  1  Oh,  resource  infallible/**' 

^  MS.  Lettres  de  la  Rdine  d'Angleterre,  Veuve  de  Jacques  IL,  in  tLa  Hotel  ds 
flonbise,  Paris. 

*Inedited  Letter  of  Mi^  Beatriee  of  Modenm,  to  FmnfoUe  Aagali^.je  PiioiOb 
CbmiUot  Collection,  in  the  Hotel  de  Soubis#,  Padit 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Lanr»4iiRtch  of  queen  Mnfw  purents— Jemes^  duke  of  Tark  (Jamet  II.),  and 
Anne  Hyde-^Its  nnpopalarity— Birth  of  lady  Mary  of  York  (^ueen  Mary  II.) 
— Nursery  at  Twickenham  palace — Fondness  of  her  father,  the  duke  of  York 
—  He  plays  with  her  before  Pepys  —  Birth  of  lady  Anne  of  York  (queen 
Anne) — ^Duke  takes  his  infants  to  York — Lady  Anne's  voracity  and  obesity- 
Sent  to  Prance  to  recorer — Education  at  Richmond>«-Gorerness  of  the  prfft- 
eesses— Their  mother,  Anne,  duchess  of  York,  diefi  a  Roman  catholic — ^Tbeir 
ftther  professes  the  same  fiiith — His  unpopularity — Marries  Mary  Beatrice  of 
Modena — ^The  edncatSoa  of  bis  daughters  taken  from  him^— They  are  educated 
in  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England — Richmond  palace^ — ^Preceptor,  tutors, 
and  chaplain — ^Fayourite  playfellow  of  Lady  Anne— Introduction  of  the  prin- 
cesses to  court — ^Their  masques,  Slc. — Confirmation  of  Mary — Remonstrances 
of  her  tutor  on  her  Sunday  card-playing — Marriage  projects  for  Mary— Hopes 
of  England  for  the  prince  of  Orange  (William  Til.) — Previoas  lifo  of  tba 
prine^— Mary  refused  by  him — ^Treaty  renewed  by  him— -He  arrires  as  bar 
suitor  —  Diplomatic  negotiations — ^Marriage  determined — Mary  informed  by 
her  father — Her  agony  of  mind — Incidents  of  her  marriage  with  the  prince 
of  Orange — Disinherited  by  the  birth  of  a  brother — ^Illness  of  lady  Anne  with 
small-pox — ^The  princess  of  Orange  forbidden  to  see  her — Fears  of  infection 
— ^Interview  between  the  princess  and  Dr.  Lake— Her  oontinnal  grief— Lady 
A'nne^B  siok-ohamber — Danger^^Prineess  of  Orange  will  stay  at  ^.  James'»— 
Anger  of  her  husband-r-Farewelt  to  the  queen  and  departure  of  the  princess 
and  prince  of  Orange — They  land  at  Sheerness — ^Adventures  at  Canterbury — 
Their  first  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Tillotson — They  re-irabark — Voyage  to  Hol- 
land— The  attendants  of  the  princess — Her  husband  admires  Elizabeth  Vil- 
liers — Reception  in  Holland-;— Pageants  and  rejoicings,  dco.  &c. 

The  personal  life  of  Maiy  TI.  n  the  least  known  of  all  English 
qneen-regnants.  Long  lapses  of  from  seven  to  ten  years  occur  between 
the  three  political  crises  whefe  her  name  appears  in  the  history  of  her 
era.  Mary  m  only  mentioned  therein  at  her  marriage,  her  proclamation, 
and  her  death.  Sorely  the  current  events  in  the  career  of  an  English 
bom  princess,  one  who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  island  realms,  who 
was  withal  the  daughter  of  an  Englishman  and  an  Englishwoman,  onght 
not  to  rest  in  obscurity.  It  has  been  the  earnest  object"  of  the  author 
of  th6  following  pages  that  they  should  no  longer  thus  remain.  Thanks 
to  the  memorials  of  three  divines  of  our  church,  being  those  of  her 
tutor.  Dr.  Lake,  and  of  her  chaplains.  Dr.  Hooper,  dean  of  Canterbury, 
and  of  Dr.  Kenn,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  many  interesting  particulars 

*  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  repetition,  the  events  of  the  life  of  her  si^iex 
Anne  whilst  she  was  princess,  are  interwoven  with  this  biography. 
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of  Mary  11.  before  she  left  England,  and  of  the  first  seven  years  of  her 
married  life  in  Holland  are  really  extant.  These  clergymen  were  suc- 
cessively domesticated  with  Mary  for  years  in  her  youth,  and  chiefly 
from  their  evidence,  and  as  for  as  possible,  in  their  very  words,  have 
tliese  chasms  in  her  biography  been  supplied. 

Mary  II.  owed  her  existence  to  the  romantic  love-match  of  James, 
duke  of  York,  with  her  mother,  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  lord-chancel- 
lor Clarendon.  The  extraordinary  particulars  of  this  marriage  have 
been  detailed  in  the  biography  of  Mary^s  rojral  grandmother,  queen 
Henrietta  Maria.  The  father  of  Mary  had  made  great  sacrifices  in  keep- 
ing his  plighted  word  to  her  mother;  besides  the  utter  renunciation  of 
fortune  and  royal  alliance,  he  displeased  the  lower  and  middle  classes 
of  England,  who  have  a  peculiar  dislike  to  see  persons  raised  much 
above  their  original  station ;  the  profligates  of  the  court  sneered  ex- 
ceedingly at  the  heir  of  three  crowns  paying  the  least  regard  to  the 
anguish  of  a  woman,  while  politicians  of  every  parly  beheld  with  scorn- 
ful astonishment  so  unprincely  a  phenomenon  as  disinterested  aflfection. 
All  this  contempt  the  second  son  of  Ciiarles  1.  thought  fit  to  brave, 
rather  than  break  his  trothplight  with  the  woman  his  heart  had  elected  \ 
neither  could  he  endure  the  thought  of  bringing  shame  and  sorrow  on 
the  grey  hairs  of  a  faithful  friend  like  Clarendon. 

The  lady  Mary  of  York,  as  she  was  called  in  early  life,  was  bom  at 
St.  Jameses  palace,  April  30,  1602,  at  a  time  when  public  attention  was 
mtich  occupied  by  the  f<Stes  and  rejoicings  for  the  arrival  of  the  bride 
of  her  uncle,  king  Charies  II.  Although  the  duke  of  York  was  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  few  persons  attached  any 
importance  to  the  existence  of  his  daughter :  for  the  people  looked  for- 
ward to  heirs  from  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  and  expected,  moreover,  that  the  claims  of  the  young  princess 
would  be  soon  superseded  by  those  of  ^ons.  She  was  named  Mary,  in 
memory  of  her  aunt  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  of  her  ancestress,  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  and  was  baptized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jameses  palace ;  her  godfather  was  her 
father^s  friend  and  kinsman,  the  celebrated  prince  Rupert;*  her  god- 
mothers were  the  duchesses  of  Ormond  and  Buckingham.  So.on  after- 
wards, she  was  taken  from  Sl  James's  to  a  nursery  which  was  established 
for  her  in  the  household  of  her  illustrious  grandfather,  the  earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, at  the  ancient  dower  ()alace  of  the  queens  of  England  at  Twick- 
enham, a  lease  of  which  had  been  granted  to  him  from  the  crown.'  In 
the  course  of  fifteen  months,  Mary^s  brother,  James,  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  born,  an  event  which  barred  her  in  her  infancy  from  any 
very  near  proximity  to  the  succession  of  the  crown. 

The  lady  Mary  was  a  beautiful  and  engaging  child.  She  was  loved 
by  the  duke  of  York  with  that  absorbing  passion  which  is  often  felt  by 
Others  for  a  first-born  daughter.     Sometimes  she  was  brought  from  her 

•  Life  of  Mary  II.,  1795.— Published  by  Daniel  Dring,  of  the  Harrow  Fleet 
■treet,  near  Chancery  Lane. 
'Clarendon's  Life. 
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pimdfiither's  boose  at  Twickenbaiii  to  see  her  parrats,  and  on  these  oc- 
casions the  duke  of  York  could  not  spare  her  from  his  arms,  even  while 
he  transacted  the  naval  aflairs  of  his  country,  as  lord  bigh-admiraL 
Once,  when  the  little  lady  Mary  was  scarcely  two  years  old,  Pepys  was 
witness  of  the  duke  of  Tork's  paternal  fondness  for  her,  which  he  conn 
memorates  hy  one  of  his  odd  notations,  ucfing^  ^  I  was  on  business 
with  the  duke  of  York,  and  with  great  pleasure  saw  him  play  with  his 
Utile  girl  just  like  an  ordinary  private  father  of  a  child." '  It  was  at 
this  period  of  her  infitnt  life  that  a  beautiful  picture  was  painted  of  the 
lady  Mary,  being  a  miniature,  in  oils  on  board,  of  the  highest  finish,  re- 
presenting her  at  whole  length,  holding  a  black  rabbit  in  her  arras.  The 
resemblance  to  her  adult  portraits  is  strikingly  apparent  As  a  work  of 
art  this  little  painting  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  by  the  Flemish  painter, 
Nechscher,  who  was  patronised  by  James  duke  of  York,  and  painted 
pcM-tiaits  of  his  infant  children,  by  his  consort,  Anne  Hyde. 

The  birth  of  her  sister  the  lady  Anne  of  York  took  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1664-5,  at  St  James's  palace.  The  children  of  James  duke  of 
York  were  at  that  time  considered  with  increasing  interest  by  the  pub- 
lic, since  their  uncle,  Charies  II.,  had  beau  married  nearly  three  years 
without  heirs,  therefore  the  succession  of  the  royal  line,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  be  continued  by  the  &mily  of  his  brother.  Lady  Mary 
of  York,  not  then  three  years  old,  stood  sponsor  for  her  infant  sister ; 
the  heiress  of  Buedeuch,  recently  married  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
(illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II.)  was  the  other  godmother.  Sheldon, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  godfather  to  the  in&nt,  who  received  her 
mother's  name  of  Anne.  She  was  afterwards  queen-regnant  of  -Great 
Britain. 

The  father  of  these  sisters  was  at  this  epoch  the  idol  of  the  British 
nation.  After  he  had  returned  from  his  first  great  victory  off  Lowestoff 
ami  Solebay  in  1665,  he  found  that  the  awful  pestilence  called  the  Great 
Plague  had  extended  its  ravages  from  the  metropolis  to  the  nursery  of 
his  children  at  Twickenham,  where  several  of  the  servants  of  his  father^ 
in-law  had  recently  expired.'  The  duke  hurried  his  wife  and  infants  to 
the  purer  air  of  the  north,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  York.  From  that 
city  he  found  it  was  easy  to  visit  the  fleet,  which  was  cruising  ,off  the 
north-east  coast,  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch.  The  duches* 
of  York  and  her  children  lived  in  great  splendour  juid  happiness  in  the 
north,  and  remained  there  after  the  duke  was  summoned  by  the  king  to 
the  parliament,  which  was  forced  to  assemble  thai  year  at  Oxford. 

The  excessive  fondness  of  the  duchess  of  York  for  her  youngtst 
daughter  caused  her  to  be  perniciously  indulged.  The  only  fault  of  the 
duchess  was  an  inordinate  love  of  eating,  and  the  same  propensity  de- 
veloped itself  in  both  her  daughters.  The  duchess  encouraged  it  in  the 
little  lady  Anne,  who  used  to  sup  with  her  on  chocolate  and  devour 
good  things,  till  she  grew  as  round  as  a  ball.'  Probably,  these  proceed- 
ings were  unknown  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  moderate,  and  even 

*Pcpy'8  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.  8vo. 

'  Lord  Clarendon's  Life,  vol.  ii.  'Duoheas  of  Marlborough's  Condae: 
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•hBtemioiiSf  At  the  teble.'  When  the  h«thh  eF  the  eliM  was  serioiMlf 
impsired,  she  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  France  to  lecover  it  After  bemf 
dbaent  about  eight  months,  she  relumed  in  robust  health,  hut  till  the 
time  of  her  mother's  death,  she  was  too  often  pampered  into  ginttony.' 

The  incursions  of  the  plague  seem  to  have  broken  up  die  nursery  es- 
tablishment at  Twickenham ;  and  the  vemams  of  the  old  palace  at  Rieh^ 
mond,  where  queen  Elizabeth  died,  were  put  in  repair  for  the  residence 
of  the  diildren  of  the  duke  of  York  while  their  education  proceeded 
Lady  Fiances,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suflbllc,  and  wife  to  sir  Ed- 
ward Villiers,  received  the  appointment  of  governess  of  lady  Mary  of 
York ;  she  was  given  a  lease  oi[  Richmond  palace,  and  established  hei^ 
self  there  with  her  charge,  and  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  daughters  of 
her  own.'  8ix  girls,  children  of  lady  Villiers,  were  broyght  up  then 
with  the  lady  Mary  and  the  lady  Anne,  futnre  qieeas  of  Great  Britain* 
Elizabeth  Villiers,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  govemese,  afterwards  be- 
oame  the  bane  of  Mary's  wedded  life^  but  sIm  was  thus,  in  the  first 
dawn  of  existence,  her  school-fellow  and  eoaapaaion^  although  four  or 
five  years  older  than  the  princess.  The  whole  of  the  ViMiers'  sister- 
bood  clung  throogh  life  to  places  in  the  howsebolds  of  one  or  other  of 
the  princesses ;  th«y  formed  a  fiunily  compact  of  formidable  strength, 
whose  energies  were  not  always  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  their  royal 
benefiKtresses. 

The  duchess  of  York  had  acknowledged  by  letter  to  her  lather^ 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  then  in  exile,  that  she  was  by  conviction  a  Ro* 
man  catholic,  which  added  greatly  to  the  troubles  of  her  renerable  pa>* 
rent,  who  wrote  her  a  long  letter  on  the  superior  purity  of  tbe  reformed 
catholic  church  of  England,  and  exhorted  her  to  conceal  her  partiality 
to  the  Roman  ritual,  or  her  children  would  be  taken  from  her,  and  she 
Would  be  debarred  from  having  any  eonceni  in  their  edueaition.  The 
duchess  of  York  was,  at  that  time,  drooping  into  the  grave ;  she  never 
had  been  well  since  the  birth  of  her  son  iSgar  in  I00(^  who  survived 
her  about  a  year.  The  duke  of  York  had  revived  this  Saxon  name  in 
the  royal  fomily  in  remembrance  of  Edgar,  king  of  Scotland,  the  son  of 
St.  Margaret  and  Malcolm  Cknmore ;  likewise  he  wished  to  rtoA  tlie 
memory  of  Edgar  the  Great,  who  styled  hiawelf  monarch  of  the  British 


In  her  last  momen^,  the  duchess  of  York  received  the  sacrament,  ao« 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  chnrch,  with  her  husband,  and  a  con- 
fidential gentleman  of  his,  M.  Dupny,  and  a  lady  of  her  bedchamber,  of 
the  same  religion,  Lady  Cranmer.  It  is  singular,  that  the  second  ap- 
pearance of  the  name  of  Cranmer  in  history  should  be  in  such  a  scene. 
Before  this  secret  congregation,  the  duchess  of  York  renounced  the  re- 
ligion of  her  youth,  and  was  prepared  for  death  by  (kther  Hunt,  a  Fran- 
^  She  prepared  to  die,''  says  her  husband,*  ^  with  the  greatest 


*  Roger  Coke's  Deteotkm.  '  Ibid. 

*  History  of  Surrey,  (Richmond),  Collifls*8  Peerage. 

*  Autograph  Memoirs  of  James  IL     Macpherson^s  Appendix,  vol.  i.  p.  «Ml 

*  Memairt  of  JamOA  IL,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Sianier  Clarke. 
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devotion  tnd  cetifiNttkin ;  ber  tok  veqoest  to  bim  wm  that  he  would 
not  leave  her  till  she  expired,  without  any  of  her  old  friends  of  the 
church  of  England  oamc,  and  then  that  he  would  go  and  tell  them  she 
had  communicated  with  the  church  of  Romef  that  she  aright  not  be 
disturbed  with  controversy."  Soon  after,  bishop  Blandford  «ame,  anc 
the  duke  left  the  bedside  of  his  dying  parlner,  amd  explained  to  the 
bishop  that  she  had  conformed  to  the  Roman-cathdic  church.  The 
bishop  requested  leave  to  see  her,  and  promised  not  to  dispiHe  with  her, 
but  to  read  to  her  a  pious  exhortation,  in  which  a  Christian  of  either 
church  might  join ;  the  duke  permitted  this,  and  the  duchess  joined  in 
prayer  with  him,  and  soon  afler  expired  in  the  arms  of  her  husband, 
at  the  palace  of  St.  James,  March  31st,  1671.' 

The  duchess  of  York  was  interred  with  the  greatest  solemnity  in 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  most  of  the  nobility  attending  her  obsequies.  Her 
obituary  is  thus  oddly  discussed  by  a  biographer  of  her  husband.' 
^  She  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue  in  the  main ;  it  was  her  misfortune 
rather  than  any  crime  that  she  had  an  extraordinary  stomach ;  but  much 
more  than  that,  that  she  forsook  the  true  rehgion." 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  attendance  of  her  daughters  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  duchess  of  York.  The  duke  of  York  had  been  very 
ill  since  the  death  of  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  the  preceding 
Hay ;  he  believed  himself  in  a  decline,  and  had  passed  the  summer  with 
the  duchess  and  their  children,  at  Richmond.  The  mysterious  rites  of 
the  Romish  communion  round  the  death-bed  of  the  mother  had,  per- 
haps, prevented  her  from  seeing  the  little  princesses  and  their  train  of 
prying  attendants.  The  duchess  left  a  baby  only  six  weeks  old,  lady 
Catharine ;  duke  Edgar,  the  heir  of  England,  of  the  age  of  five  years ; 
both  these  little  ones  died  in  the  ensuing  twelvemonth.  The  lady  Mary 
and  the  lady  Anne,  who  reached  maturity,  were,  when  they  lost  their 
mother,  the  one  nine  and  the  other  six  years  old.  Whilst  their  mother 
survived,  neither  of  these  ladies  had  any  very  great  prospect  of  becom- 
ing queens,  for  they  usually  saw  young  brothers  in  the  nursery^  of  the 
ages  from  two  to  four  years  old^  The  death  of  the  ducheas  of  York 
was  the  signal  ibr  the  friends  of  the  duke  to  importune  him  to  marry 
)gain.  He  replied,  ^  that  he  should  obey  his  brother  if  it  was  thought 
absolutely  needful,  but  should  take  no  steps  on  his  own  account  towards 
marriage." 

The  approximation  of  the  daughters  of  the  duke  to  the  British  throne, 
9na  after  (he  dcsth  of  their  brother  Edgar,  duke  of  Cambridge,  was  by 
mo  means  considered  in  an  important  light,  because  the  marriage  of  theit 
iilher  with  some  young  prineese  was  anticipated.  Groat  trouUes^ 
nevertheless,  eeeaied  U>  snrroiind  the  future  prospects  of  their  Either, 
ior,  soon  after  the  death  of  their  mother,  he  was  snspeeteck  of  bemg  a 
convert  to  the  religion  she  died  m.    All  hb  services  in  naval  govern*. 

*  Bishop  Biandrord  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  hit  liberality,  but  be  acted 
rii(htly;  for  by  seeing  and  praying  widi  the  dying  duchess  of  York,  he  satisfied 
himself  that  she  exercised  her  free  will  in  respect  to  the  religion  she  had 
chOMb. 

*Life  of  James  U.  1702,  p.  15. 
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ment,  his  inventions,  his  merits  as  a  founder  of  colonies,  and  his  vio- 
tones  won  in  person  as  an  admiral,  could  not  moderate  the  fierce  abhor 
rence  with  which  he  was  then  pursued.  His  marriage  with  a  cathoHc 
princess,  which  took  place  rather  more  than  two  years  aflerwards,  com- 
pleted his  unpopularity.  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  the  new  duchess 
of  York,  was  but  four  years  older  than  the  lady  Mary  Stuart.  When 
the  duke  of  York  went  to  Richmond  palace,  and  announced  his  mar- 
riage to  his  daugliters,  he  added,  "  I  hare  provided  you  a  play-fellow.»*  * 
The  education  of  the  lady  Mary  and  the  lady  Anne,  of  York,  was,  at 
this  time,  taken  from  their  father's  control  by  their  uncle,  Charles  II. 
Alarmed  by  his  brother's  bias  to  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  the  king 
strove  to  counteract  the  injury  that  was  likely  to  accrue  to  his  family, 
by  choosing  for  them  a  preceptor  who  had  made  himself  remarkable  by 
his  attacks  on  popery.  This  was  Henry  Compton,  bishop  of  London, 
who  had  forsaken  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  and  assumed  the  clergy- 
man's gown,  at  the  age  of  thirty — the  great  loyalty  of  his  family  pro- 
cured him  rapid  advancement  in  the  church.  The  tendency  of  the  duke 
of  York  to  the  Roman-catholic  tenets,  had  been  suspected  .by  the 
world ;  and  Henry  Compton,  by  outdoing  every  other  bishop,  in  his 
violence  against  him,  not  only  atoned  for  his  own  want  of  education*  in 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  but  gave  him  dominion  over  the  children 
of  the  man  he  hated.'  A  feud,  in  fact,  subsisted  between  the  house  of 
Compton  and  the  duke  of  York,  on  account  of  the  happiness  of  one  of 
the  bishop's  brothers  being  seriously  compromised  by  the  preference 
Anne  Hyde  gave  to  the  duke.*  As  to  the  ofBce  of  preceptor,  bishop 
Henry  Compton  possessing  far  less  learning  than  soldiers  of  rank  in 
general,  it  was  not  very  likely  that  the  princesses  educated  under  his 
care  would  rival  the  daughters  or  nieces  of  Henry  VIII.  in  their  attain- 
ments. The  lady  Mary  and  the  lady  Anne  Stuart  either  studied,  or  let 
it  alone,  just  as  suited  their  inclinations.  It  suited  those  of  the  lady 
Anne  to  let  it  alone,  for  she  grew  up  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance. 
There  are  few  housemaids  at  the  present  day,  whose  progress  in  the 
common  business  of  reading  and  writing  is  not  more  respectable.  Her 
spelling  is  not  in  the  antiquated  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  in 
that  style,  lashed  by  her  contemporary  Swift,  as  peculiar  to  the  ladies 
of  his  day : 

**Here  in  beau  spelling  tru  Ul  deiV^ 

The  construction  of  her  letters  and  notes  is  vague  and  vulgar,  as  will 
be  seen  hereafter.  The  mind  of  her  eldest  sister  was  of  a  much  higher 
cast,  for  the  lady  Mary  had  been  long  under  the  paternal  care ;  her 
fother,  tlie  duke  of  York,  and  her  mother,  Anne  Hyde,  both  possessed 
literary  abilities,  and  her  grandfather,  lord  Clarendon,  with  whom  her 
childhood  was  domesticated,  takes  high  rank  among  the  classics  of  his 
country.  Mary,  when  an  infant,  met  with  more  encouragement  in  her 
tendency  to  study  in  the  domestic  circle  of  her  nearest  relations,  than 

>  Letters  of  lady  Rachel  Russell.  «  Br.  Lake's  MS. 

*  Memoir?  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough. 
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from  her  ignorant  preceptor,  or  a  governess,  whose  name  and  memory 
is  connected  with  nothing  but  mischief-making.^ 

The  French  tntor  of  the  princess  was  Peter  de  Laine ;  he  has  left 
honourable  testimony  to  the  docility  and  application  of  the  lady  Mary, 
his  elder  pupil ;  he  declares,  that  she  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the 
French  language,  and  that  all  those  who  had  been  honoured  with  any 
share  in  her  education  found  their  labours  very  light,  as  she  possessed 
aptitude  and  faithfulness  of  memory,  and  ever  showed  obliging  readiness 
in  complying  with  their  advice.  His  observation  regarding  her  know- 
ledge  of  French  is  correct;  her  French  notes  are  far  superior  in  diction 
to  her  English  letters,  although  in  these  latter  very  charming  passages 
occasionally  occur.  Mary's  instructors  in  drawing  were  two  noted  little 
people,  being  master  and  mistress  Gibson,  the  married  dwarfs  of  her 
grandmother,  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  whose  wedding  is  so  playfully 
celebrated  by  Waller.'  The  Gibsons  likewise  taught  the  lady  Anne  to 
draw ;  it  has  been  said,  that  these  princesses  had  Uiat  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  which  seems  inherent  to  every  individual  of  the  house  of  Stuart ; 
bat  the  miserable  decadence  of  painting  in  their  reigns  does  not  corro* 
borate  such  praise. 

From  the  time  of  their  mother's  death,  the  ladies  Mary  and  Anne 
were  domesticated  at  Richmond  palace  with  their  governess,  lady  Fran- 
cis Villiers,  her  daughters,  and  with  their  assistant-tutors  and  chaplains, 
Dr.  Lake  and  Dr.  Doughty ;  their  offices  appear  to  have  been  limited  to 
religious  instruction.  If  these  divines  were  not  employed  in  imparting 
the  worldly  learning  they  possessed  to  their  pupils,  they,  at  least,  did 
their  utmost  to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  strong  bias  towards  the  ritual 
of  the  church  of  England,  according  to  its  practical  discipline  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Every  feast,  ^t,  or  saint's  day  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  was  citrefuUy  observed,  and  Lent  kept  with  catholic 
rigidity.  Lady  Mary  was  greatly  beloved,  before  she  left  England,  by 
the  clergy  of  the  old  school  of  English  divinity.  There  was  one  day 
in  the  year  which  the  whole  family  of  the  duke  of  York  always  observed 
as  one  of  deep  sorrow.  Ou  the  30th  of  January,  he  and  his  children 
and  his  household  assumed  the  garb  of  funereal  black ;  they  parsed  the 
day  in  fasting  and  tears,  in  prayer  and  mourning,  in  remembrance  of  the 
death  of  Charles  L' 

The  lady  Mary  of  York  was  devotedly  attached  to  a  young  lady  who 
had  been  her  play-fellow  in  infancy,  Anne  Trelawney.  The  lady  Anne, 
likewise,  had  a  play-fellow,  for  whom  she  formed  an  affection  so  strong, 

*  Life  of  queen  Mary  IL  1695. 

'Granger's  Biography,  vol. iv.  p.  119,  to  which  we  must  add,  that  the  dwarfi 
of  Charles  L's  court,  contrary  to  custom,  were  good  for  something.  Gibson  and 
bb  wife  were  among  the  best  English-bom  artists  of  their  era.  He  Mras  just 
three  feet  six  inches  in  height ;  she  was  a  dwarfess  of  the  same  proportion. 
This  little  couple  had  nine  good-sized  children,  and  having  weathered  the  storms 
of  civil  war,  lived  happily  together  to  old  age.  Little  mistress  Gibson  was 
nearly  a  centegenarian  when  she  died. 

*  Despatches  of  d'Avaux,  ambassador  iVom  France  to  Holland,  corroborated  hf 
Pepys.  Who  mentions  **  that  his  master,  the  duke  of  York,  declined  all  Vusinei « 
or  pleasure  on  that  day." 
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that  it  powerfully  influenred  her  foture  denlhiy.  The  nftoae  of  this  giil 
was  Sarah  Jennings;  her  elder  siatern  Frances^  had  beea  oae  of  the 
maida  of  honour  of  Anne,  duchees  of  York,  and  had  married  a  cadet  of 
the  nohle  house  of  Haqulton.  If  the  assertion  of  Sarah  herself  amy  be 
believed,  her  father  was  the  son  of  an  impoverished  cavalier-baroneti 
and,  therefore,  a  gentleman;  yet  her  nearest  female  rdative  on  the 
father's  side  was  of  the  rank  d  a  servant  maid.'  Jt  is  a  mystery  who 
iirst  introduced  the  feir  Frances  Jennings  to  court;  as  for  the  youngev 
sister,  Sarah,  she  was  introduced  to  her  highness,  the  little  lady  Aane  of 
Tork,  by  Mrs.  Cornwallis,'  the  best  beloved  lady  of  that  princess.  Th# 
mother  of  Frances  and  Sarah  Jennings  was  possessed  of  an  estate  suffi« 
ciently  lai^e,  at  Sand  ridge,  near  St.  Albans,  to  make  her  daughters  looked 
upon  as  co-heiresses;  her  name  is  always  mentioned  with  peculiar  dis* 
respect,  when  it  occurs  in  the  gossipibg  memoirs  of  that  day.'  Samh 
herself,  when  taunting  her  descendants  in  afler-Iife,  '^  affirms  that  she 
raised  them  out  of  the  dirt ;"  she  was  bom  at  a  small  house  at  Holy  welly 
near  St.  Albans,  on  the  very  day  of  Charles  XL's  Restoimtion,  1 60(^  con- 
sequently, she  was  four  years  older  than  the  lady  Anne  of  York ;  by 
her  own  account,  she  used  to  play  with  her  highness,  and  amuse  her  in 
her  infiincy,  and  thus  fixed  an  empire  over  her  mind  from  childhood. 

The  princess  fifary  once  told  Sarah  ChurchilP  a  little  anecdote  of  their 
girlhood,  which  they  both  agreed  was  illustrative  of  her  .sister  Anne'a 
character.  The  princesses  were,  in  the  days  of  their  tutelage,  walking 
together  in  Richmond-park,  when  a  dispute  arose  between  them — whe^ 
ther  an  object  they  beheld  at  a  great  distance  was  a  man  or  a  tree.  The 
lady  Mary  being  of  the  former  opinion,  the  lady  Anne  of  the  latter.  At 
last  they  came  nearer,  and  lady  Mary,  supposing  her  sister  must  be  con* 
▼inced  it  was  according  to  her  view,  cried  out,  ^^  Now,  Anne,  you  must 
be  certain  what  the  object  is  ?^  But  lady  Anne  turned  away,  and  per- 
sisting in  what  she  had  once  declared,  cned,  ^'  No,  sister,  I  still  think  it 
is  a  tree."  The  anecdote  was  told  by  Sarah  Churchill  long  years  after- 
wards for  the  purpose  of  depoeciatiug  the  character  of  her  royal  friend, 
as  an  instance  of  imbecile  obstinacy,  that  refused  acknowledgment  of 

'Abigail  Hill;  see  the  Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough. 

■  Lord  Dartmouth ;  Notes  to  Burnet's  Owii  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

'Some  stigma  connected  with  fortune-telling  and  divination  was  attached  to 
^e  mother  of  these  fortunate  beauties,  Franoes  and  Saiah  Jeonings.  Count 
Anthony-  Hamilton,  whilst  doing  justice  to  the  virtues  and  goodness  of  her 
Bldest  daughter  Francesi  who  had  married  into  his  own  illustrious  house,  notioes 
that  '*  she  did  not  learn  her  good  conduct  of  her  mother,'*  and  that  this  woman 
was  not  allowed  to  approach  the  court  on  account  of  her  infamous  character, 
although  she  had  laid  Charles  H.  under  some  mysterious  obligation.  As  to  the 
Ihther  of  Sarah  and  Frances  Jennings,  no  trace  can  be  £>und  of  him  in  historjv 
without  he  is  ^e  same  major  Jennings  whose  woeihl  story  is  attested  in  Salr 
raoc's  Examination  of  Burnet's  History,  p.  533 :  how  major  Jennings,  left  bleed- 
ing and  sensetetfs  among  the  slain  at  Langford,  near  Sak>p,  was  stabbed  in  cold 
blood  by  a  Roai«<ihe«d  officer  and  cruelly  treated  by  the  common  soldiers  at  tha 
instigation  of  Baxt  *,  the  nonconformist  minister  and  anthor,  who  was  incensed 
at  finding  round  tl.j  cavalier's  neck  a  medal  of  Charles  I. 

«Coxe  M6S.,  vol.  zlv.,  fblios  90-92.  Inedited  letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
iKirongh  to  sir  David  Hamilton. 
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error  cm  conTictiDii.  But,  after  alt,  candour  might  si^eat  that  the  focus 
of  vision  in  one  sister  had  more  extensive  range  than  the  other  —  that 
Mary  was  long-sighted,  and  Anne  near-sighted.  Indeed,  the  state  of 
snflering  from  ophthalmia  which  the  lady  Anne  endured  in  her  child- 
hood, gives  probability  to  the  more  charitable  supposition. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  royal  sisters  to  court  was  by  their  per- 
formance of  a  ballet,  written  for  them  by  the  poet  Crowne,  calleil 
^  Calista,  or  the  Chaste  Nymph,"  acted  December  2, 1 674.  While  they 
were  in  course  of  rehearsal  for  this  performance,  Mrs.  Betterton,  the 
princij)al  actress  at  the  king's  theatre,  was  permitted  to  train  and  instruct 
them  in  carriage  and  utterance,'  Although  such  an  instructress  was  not 
very  desirable  for  ffirls  of  the  a^e  of  the  lady  Mary  and  the  lady  Anne, 
they  derived  from  her  lessons  the  important  accomplishment  for  which 
both  were  distinguished  when  queens,  of  pronouncing  answers  to  ad-* 
dresses  or  speeches  from  the  throne  in  a  distinct  and  cl^sar  voice,  with 
sweetness  of  intonation  and  grace  of  enunciation.  The  ballet  was 
remarkable  for  the  future  historical  note  of  the  performers.  The  lady 
Mary  of  York  took  the  part  of  the  heroine,  Gilista ;  her  sister,  the  lady 
Anne,  that  of  Nyphe;  while  Sarah  Jennings  (afterwards  duchess  of 
Marlborough),  acted  Mercury ;  lady  Harriet  Wentworth,  whose  name 
was  afterwards  so  laooentably  connected  with  that  of  the  duke  of  Mon-> 
month,  performed  Jupiter.  Monmouth  himself  danced  in  the  ballet. 
Henrietta  Blague,'  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  ooaid  of  honour,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  lord  Qodolpbin,  (the  friend  of  Evelyn,)  performed  the  part 
of  Diana,  in  a  dress  covered  with  stars  of  splendid  diamonds.  The 
epilogue  was  written  by  Dryden,  and  addressed  to  Charles  II.;  in  the 
eourse  of  it,  he  thus  compliments  the  royal  sisters : 

•*  Two  glorious  nymphs  of  "your  own  godlike  line, 
'  Whose  morning  rays  like  aoondde  strike  and  shina, 
Whom  you  to  suppliant  monarohs  sbaJl  dispose, 
To  bind  yoor  friends  and  to  disarm  your  fises.*' ' 

The  lady  Anne  of  York  soon  after  acted  Semandra  in  Lee's  Mithridate; 
it  was  a  part  by  no  means  advantageous  to  be  studied  by  the  young 
princess ;  her  grandmother,  Henrietta  Maria,  and  her  ancestress,  Anne  of 
Denmark,  were  more  fortunate  in  the  beautiful  masques  written  for  them 
by  Ben  Jonson,  Daniel,  and  Fletcher.  The  impassioned  lines  of  Lee, 
in  his  high-flown  tragedies,  had  been  more  justly  liable  to  the  censures 
of  master  Prynne's  furious  pen.  Mrs.  Betterton  instructed  the  princess 
hi  the  part  of  Semandra,  and  her  husband  taught  the  young  noblemen 

*  Colley  Gibber's  Apology  j  he  says,  <jueen  Mary  allowed  this  actress  a  pension 
daring  her  reign. 

■This  young  lady  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  diamond  worth  BOl.  belonging 
10  the  countess  of  Snffolk,  which  the  duke  of  York  (seeing  her  distress)  very 
kindly  made  good,     (Evelyn's  Diary.)  ' 

•Life  of  Dryden,  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  who  mentioning  the  verbal  mistake  i»y 
which  Merrick  quoted  the  line — 

**  Whom  you  to  supplant  monarchs  shall  dispose," 
nys,  ^  that  as  the  glorious  nymphs  supplanted  their  fittker,  the  blander  pionJ 
an  esiendation  on  the  original." 

tOL.  X. —  J7  N 
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who  took  parts  in  the  i^ay.  Anne,  afler  she  ascended  the  ibrone, 
allowed  Mrs.  Betterton  a  pension  of  £100  per  annum,  in  gratitude  for 
the  services  she  rendered  her  in  the  art  of  elocution.* 

Compton,  bishop  of  London,  thought  that  confirmation,  according  to 
the  church  of  England,  preparatory  to  the  first  communion,  was  quite 
as  needful  to  his  young  charges  as  this  early  introduction  to  the  great 
world  and  the  pomps  and  vanities  thereof.  He  signified  the  same  to  the 
duke  of  York,  and  asked  his  leave  to  confirm  the  lady  Mary  when  she 
was  fourteen.  The  duke  replied,  ^  The  renson  I  have  not  instructed  my 
daughters  in  my  own  religion,  is  because  they  would  have  been  taken 
from  me ;  therefore,  as  I  cannot  communicate  with  them  myself,  I  am 
against  their  receiving." '  He,  h6wever,  desired  the  bishop  ^^  to  tell  the 
king,  his  brother,  what  had  passed,  and  to  obey  his  orders."  The  king 
ordered  his  eldest  niece  to  be  confirmed,  which  was  done  by  the  bishop, 
their  preceptor,  in  state,  at  Whitehall  Chapel,'  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  people  of  England,  who  were  naturally  alarmed  regarding  the  reli^ 
gious  tendencies  of  the  princesses. 

Both  the  royal  sisters  possessed  attractions  of  person,  though  of  a 
very  different  character.  The  lady  Mary  of  York  was  in  person  a 
Stuart;  she  was  tall,  slender,  and  graceful,  with  a  clear  coihplexion, 
almond  shaped  dark  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  an  elegant  outline  of  features. 
The  lady  Anne  of  York  resembled  the  Hydes,  and  had  the  round  face 
and  full  form  of  her  mother,  and  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon.  In  her 
youth,  she  was  a  pretty  rosy  Hebe.  Her  hair,  a  dark  chesnut4)rown ; 
her  complexion,  sanguine  and  ruddy ;  her  fitce,  round  and  comely ;  her 
features,  strong  and  regular.  The  only  blemish  in  her  face,  was  that  of 
a  defiuxion  which  had  fallen  on  her  eyes  in  her  childhood — had  con* 
tmcted  the  lids,  and  given  a  cloudiness  to  her  countenance.  Her  bones 
were  very  small,  her  hands  and  arms  most  beautiful  She  had  a  good 
ear  for  music,  and  performed  well  on  the  guitar,^  an  inslniment  much  in 
vogue  in  the  reign  of  her  uncle,  Charles  II.  The  disease  which  had 
fallen  on  her  eyes,  seems  to  have  given  the  lady  Anne  a  full  immunity 
from  a  necessity  oif  acquiring  knowledge.  She  never  willingly  open^ 
a  book,  but  was  an  early  proficient  at  cards  and  gossiping.  Sarah  Jen* 
nings  had  been  settled  in  some  office  suitable  for  a  young  girU  in  the 
court  of  the  young  duchess  of  York,  and  was  inseparable  from  the  lady 
Anne.* 

King  Charles  II.  thought  proper  to  introduce  his  nieces  to  the  city  of 
London,  and  took  them  in  state,  with  his  queen  and  their  father,  to  dine 
at  Guildhall,  at  the  lord  mayor's  feast,  1675.  They  were  at  this  time 
completely  out,  or  introduced  into  public  life,  and  the  ill  effects  of  such 
introduction  began  to  show  itself  in  the  conduct  of  lady  Mary.  Like 
her  sister  Anne,  she  became  a  constant  card-player,  and,  not  content 
with  devoting  her  evenings  in  the  week  days  to  this  dangerous  diversion, 

'Langborne's  Drama,  p.  2,  edition,  1691.       ■Autograph  Memoirs  of  James  II. 

*  Roger  Coke's  Detection.    The  chapel  belonging  to  Whitehall  Palace  destroyed 
hf  fire 

*  I'indars  oontinaation  of  Rapin,  p.  307. 

*  Conduct  of  Sarah  duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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she  played  at  cards  on  the  Sabbath.  Her  tutor,  Dr.  Lake,  being  in  her 
closet  with  her,  led  the  conversation  to  this  subject,  which  gave  lum  pain, 
and  he  was,  moreover,  apprehensive  lest  it  should  o£fend  the  people 
Lady  Mary  asked  him,  ^^  what  he  thought  of  it  ?"  His  answer  will  be 
thought,  in  these  times,  far  too  lenient  ^  I  told  her,''  he  says,  ^  I  could 
not  say  it  was  sin  to  do  so,  but  it  was  not  expedient;  and  1  advised  her 
highness  no^  to  do  it,  for  fear  of  giving  o^noe.  Nor  did  she  play  at 
cards  on  Sunday  nights,"  he  adds,  ^^  whUe  she  continued  in  England." ' 
Her  tutor  had  not  denounced  the  detestable  habit  of  gambling  on  Sabbath 
nights  in  terms  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  a  relapse;  for  he  after- 
wards deplored  piteously  that  the  lady  Mary  renewed  her  Sunday  card 
parties  in  Holland.  It  was  a  noxious  sin,  and  he  ought  plainly  to  have 
told  her  so.  He  could  have  done  his  duty  to  his  pupil  without  having 
the  fear  of  royalty  before  his  eyes,  for  neither  the  king  nor  the  duke  of 
York,  her  &ther,  were  gamblers.'  Most  likely.  Dr.  Lake  was  afraid  <^ 
the  ladies  about  the  princesses,  for  the  English  court,  since  the  time  of 
Henry  Vlll.,  had  been  infamous  for  the  devotion  of  both  sexes  to  the 
sin  of  gambling.  The  lady  Anne  of  York  is  described  by  her  com- 
panion, Sarah  Jennings  (when,  in  after*life,  she  was  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough), as  a  little  eai^playing  automaton,  and  this  vile  manner  of  pass- 
ing her  Sabbath  evenings  proves  that  the  same  corruption  had  entered 
the  soul  of  her  superior  sister. 

When  the  lady  Mary  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  projects  for  her  mar- 
riage began  to  agitate  the  thoughts  of  her  father  and  the  councils  of  her 
uncle.  The  duke  of  York  hoped  to  give  her  to  the  dauphin,  son  of  his 
friend  and  kinsman,  Louis  XIV.  Charles  IL  and  the  people  of  England 
destined  her  hand  to  her  fir8t^<M>usin,  William  Henry,  prince  of  Orange, 
son  of  the  late  stedtholder,  William  H.,  and  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  L  The  disastrous  circumstances  which  rendered  this  prince 
fatherless  before  he  was  bom,  have  been  mentioned  in  the  life  of  his 
grandmother^  queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

William  of  Orange  (afterwards  William  HI.,  elected  king  of  Great 
Britain)  came  prematurely  into  this  world  in  the  first  hours  of  his 
mmher's  excessive  anguish  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.  She  was  sur^ 
rounded  by  the  deepest  symbols  of  woe,  for  the  room  in  which  William 
was  bom  was  hung  with  black ;  the  c^Ie  that  was  to  receive  him  was 
black,  even  to  the  rockers.  At  the  moment  of  his  birth  the  candles 
were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  room  was  left  in  the  most  profound 
darkness.  Such  was  the  description  of  one  Mi^.  Tanner,  the  princess 
of  Omnge's  sage-^femme^  or  midwife,  who  added  the  following  marvel- 
lous tale,  ^  that  she  plainly  saw  three  circles  of  light  over  the  new-bom 
prince's  head,  which  she  supposed  meant  the  three  crowns  which  he 
afterwards  attained."'  No  jealousy  was  felt  on  account  of  this  predic- 
tion by  his  uncles,  the  expatriated  heirs  of  Great  Britain.    James,  duke 

'  Pc  Lake's  Diary,  January  9tbf  1077,  in  manuscript ;  for  the  um  of  wh'oh  wv 
have  to  re<3e^  our  acknowledgments  to  O.  P.  Eliot,  Esq. 
'Memoirf  of  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham. 
*Birch  Mil.  4460.     Plut    Sampson  Diary,  written  1698,  p.  71. 
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of  York,  mentioiM,  in  his  memoirs,  the  posthumous  birth  of  his  nephew 
as  a  consolation  for  the  g^rief  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  the  child's  father. 

The  infant  William  of  Orange  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Catharine 
lady  Stanhope,  who  had  accompanied  queen  Henrietta  Maria  to  Holland, 
in  the  capacity  of  governess  to  the  princess-royal,  his  mother.  It  was 
in  lady  Stanhope's  apartments,'  in  the  Palate  in  the  Wood  at  the  Hague, 
that  young  William  was  reared,  and  nursed  during  his  sickly  childhood, 
till  he  was  ten  years  old.  In  afler-life  he  spoke  of  her  as  his  earliest 
friend.    Her  son  Philip,  earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  his  playfellow. 

More  than  one  dangerous  accident  befel  the  Orange  prince  in  his  in* 
fancy.  **  You  will  hearj"  wrote  his  mother's  aunt,  the  queen  of  Bohe- 
mia,* "what  great  peril  my  little  nephew  escaped  yesterday,  on  the 
bridge  at  the  princess  of  Orange's  house ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  there 
was  no  hurt,  only  the  coach  broken.  I  took  him  into  my  coach,  and 
brought  him  home.''  At  the  following  Christmas,  the  queen  of  Bohe- 
mia wrote  again,  Jan.  10,  1654.  "  Yesterday  was  the  naming  of  prince 
William's'  child.  I  was  invited  to  the  supper,  and  my  niece  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange.  The  little  prince  of  Orange,  her  son,  and  prince  Mau- 
rice, were  the  gossips.  The  States^eneral — I  mean  their  deputies — the 
council  of  state,  and  myself  and  Louise,  were  the  guests.  My  little 
nephew,  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  at  the  supper,  and  sat  verie  still  all 
the  time :  those  states  that  were  there  were  verie  much  taken  with  him.** 
Such  praiseworthy  Dutch  gravity  in  a  baby  of  two  years  old  was,  it 
seems,  very  attractive  to  their  high  mightinesses,  the  States  deputies. 
These  aflectionate  mynheers  were  of  the  minority  in  the  senate  belong* 
lag  to  the  Orange  party. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  visits  of  the  deputies  of  the  Dutch 
states,  the  prospects  of  the  inhni  William  were  not  very  brilliant  in  his 
native  land,  for  the  republican  party  abolished  the  office  of  stadtholder 
whilsi  he  was  yet  rocked  in  his  sable  cradle.  It  is  true  that  the  stadt- 
holdership  was  elective,  but  it  had  been  held  from  father  to  son  since 
William  1.  had  broken  the  cruel  yoke  of  Spain  from  the  necks  of  the 
Hollanders.  The  infant  representative  of  this  hero  was,  therefore,  re- 
duced to  the  patrimony  derived  from  the  Dutch  magnate  of  Nassau,  who 
had  married  a  former  princess  of  Orange,  expatriated  from  her  beautiful 
patrimony  in  the  south  of  France.  A  powerfoL  party  in  HoUand  still 
looked  with  deep  interest  on  the  last  scion  of  their  great  deliverer,  Wil* 
liam,  but  they  were,  like  his  £unily,  forced  to  remain  oppressed  and 
tilent  under  the  government  of  the  republican,  de  Witt,  while  England 
was  under  the  sway  of  his  ally,  Cromwell.  The  young  prince  of  Orange 
had  no  guardian  or  protector  but  his  mother,  Mary  of  England,  and  lus 
grandmother,  the  widow  of  Henry  Frederick,  prince  of  Orange,  who 
resided  in  the  old  court,  or  dower  palace,  about  two  miles  from  the 
ancient  state  palace  of  the  Hague. 

'  Letters  of  Philip  earl  of  Chesteraeld. 

•Letters  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia.  EJvelyn*8  Works,  vol.  Sv.  p.  144,  and  Me- 
moirs  of  Philip,  second  earl  of  Chesterfield,  p.  47. 

•Ibid.  p.  159,  prince  William  of  Nassau-Dietz,  who  had  married  the  little 
princ«  8  aunt  Agnes  Albertine. 
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When  William  of  Orange  was  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  old,  he 
atili  inhabited  his  mother's  Palace  of  the  Wood  at  tlie  Hague,  and  with- 
out any  very  settled  discipline  of  instruction,  he  passed  his  days  in  her 
salons  witli  his  governess,  lady  Stanhope,  or  playing  with  the  maids  of 
honour  in  the  ante- chamber.  A  droll  scene,  in  which  he  participated| 
is  related  by  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  princess^palaline,  afterwards  duchesa 
of  Orleans.  The  queen  of  Bohemia,  her  grandmother,'  with  whom  sha 
was  staying  at  the  Hague,  summoned  her  one  day  to  pay  a  state  visi^  to 
the  princess  of  Orange  and  her  son.  The  princess  Sophia,'  who  lived 
then  with  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  her  mother  (not  in  the  most  prosper- 
ous circumstances,  as  she  had  made  a  love-match  wiUi  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  house  of  Hanover),  took  upon  herself  to  prepare  her  little 
niece  for  her  presentation  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  by  saying,  ^^  lisette 
(Elizabeth),  take  care  that  you  are  not  as  giddy  as  usual.  Follow  tha 
queen,  your  grandmother,  step  by  step,  and  at  her  departure,  do  not  lei 
her  have  to  wait  for  you."  This  exhortation  was  not  needless,  for,  by 
her  own  account,  a  more  uncouth  little  savage  than  the  high  and  mighty 
princess  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  was  never  seen  in  a  courtly  drawing-room. 
She  replied,  ^  Oh,  aunt,  I  mean  to  conduct  myself  very  sagely."  The 
princess  of  Orange  was  quite  unknown  to  her,  but  she  was  on  the  moat 
familiar  terms  with  the  young  prince,  William  of  Orange,  with  whom 
she  had  often  played  at  the  house  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia.  Before 
this  pair  of  little  cousins  adjourned  to  renew  their  usual  gambols,  tha 
Voung  princess  Elizabeth  Charlotte  did  nothing  but  stare  in  the  &ce  of 
\he  princess  of  Orange;  and  as  she  could  obtain  no  answer  to  her  re- 
peated questions  of,  ^^  Who  is  that  woman  ?"  she  at  last  pointed  to  her, 
and  bawled  to  the  young  prince  of  Orange ;  ^  Tell  me,  pmy,  who  is 
that  woman  with  the  furious  long  nose  ?"  William  burst  out  laughing, 
with  impish  glee,  and  replied;  ^That  is  my  mother,  the  princess- 
royal."'  Anne  Hyde,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  princess,  seeing  the  un- 
fortunate little  guest  look  greatly  alarmed  at  the  blunder  she  had  com- 
mitted, very  good-naturedly  came  forward,  and  led  her  and  the  young 
prince  oi  Orange  into  the  bed-chamber  of  his  mother.  Hera  a  moat 
notable  game  of  romps  commenced  between  William  and  his  cousin, 
who,  before  she  began  to  play,  intreated  her  kind  conductress,  mistress 
Anne  Hyde,^  to  call  her  in  time,  when  the  queen,  her  grandmother,  was 
about  to  depart.  ^  We  played  at  all  sorts  of  games,"  continues  Elizabeth 
Charlotte,  ^  and  the  time  flew  very  &st.     William  of  Orange  and  1  were 

'Elizabeth  Charlotte  was  the  only  daughter  of  Charles  Louis,  eldest  son  of  the 
queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  our  James  I. 

*  The  mother  of  George  I.,  elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  (as  her  represent- 
ative) George  L,  king  of  Great  Britain. 

'  The  mother  of  William  IIL  chose  to  retain  the  title  of  her  birth-rank  in  pre* 
ference  to  her  husband's  title. 

*  Elizabeth  Charlotte  spells  the  name  Heyde,  but  it  is  plain  that  this  amiable 
maid  of  honour  who  took  pity  on  the  gaucherie  of  the  young  princess,  was  the 
daughter  of  Clarendon,  the  future  wife  of  James,  duke  of  York,  and  the  mother 
of  two  queens-regnant  of  Great  Britain,  for  she  was  at  that  time  in  jhe  servico 
of  the  princess  of  Orange,  or,  as  tliat  prinoesi  cfaote  to  be  oalled,  prnc«ts  7oya\ 
of  Great  Britain. 
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rolling  ourselves  up  in  a  Turkey  carpet  when  I  was  summoned.  ^ith« 
out  losing  an  instant,  up  I  jumped,  and  rushed  into  the  salon.  The 
queen  of  Bohemia  was  already  in  the  ante-chamber.  I  had  no  time  to 
lose :  I  twitched  the  princess-royal  very  hard  by  the  robe  to  draw  her 
attention,  then  sprang  before  her,  and,  having  made  her  a  very  odd 
courtesy,  I  darted  after  the  queen,  my  grandmother,  whom  I  followed, 
step  by  step,  to  her  coach,  leaving  every  one  in  the  presence-chamber 
in  a  roar  of  laughter,  1  knew  not  wherefore." 

The  death  of  the  princess  of  Orange  with  the  small-pox,  in  England, 
has  already  been  mentioned ;  her  young  son  was  left  an  orphan  at  nine 
years  of  age,  with  no  better  protector  than  his  grandmother,  the  dowager 
of  Henry  Frederick.  The  hopes  of  the  young  prince  were  dark  and 
distant  of  anything  like  restoration  to  rank  among  the  sovereign-princes 
of  Europe :  all  rested  on  the  good-will  and  auction  of  his  uncles  in 
England.  On  her  death-bed,  the  princess  of  Orange  solemnly  leA  her 
orphan  son  to  the  guardianship  of  her  brother,  king  Charles.  Several 
letters  exist  in  the  state  paper  office,  written  in  a  round  boyish  hand, 
from  William,  confirming  this  choice,  and  entreating  the  fatherly  pro- 
tection of  his  royal  uncles.  There  are  likewise  two  from  his  grand- 
mother on  the  same  subject,  and  of  condolence,  for  the  loss  of  his 
mother,  Mary,  princess-royal,  her  daughter-in-law.* 

The  princess  dowager  has  been  praised  for  the  education  she  gave 
her  grandson,  but  it  had  not  the  least  tendency  to  liberality  or  learning. 
He  was  in  his  youth  economical,  being  nearly  destitute  of  money ;  and 
he  was  abstinent  from  all  expensive  indulgences.  He  wrote  an  extra- 
ordinary hand  of  the  Italian  class  of  enormously  large  dimensions ;  his 
French  letters,  though  brief,  are  worded  with  an  elegance  and  courtesy 
which  formed  a  contrast  to  the  rudeness  and  dryness  of  his  manners. 
He  was  a  daily  sufferer  from  ill-health,  having,  from  his  infancy,  strug- 
gled with  a  cruel  asthma,  yet  all  his  thoughts  were  set  on  war,  and  dl 
bis  exercises  tended  to  it.  Notwithstanding  his  diminutive  and  weak 
form,  which  was  not  free  from  deformity,  he  rode  well,  and  looked  bet- 
ter on  horseback  than  in  any  other  position.  He  was  a  linguist  by 
nature,  not  by  study,  and  spoke  several  languages  intelligibly.  His 
earnest  desire  to  regain  his  rank  prompted  him  to  centre  all  bis  studies 
in  the  art  of  war,  because  it  was  the  office  of  the  stadtholder  to  lead 
the  army  of  Holland. 

The  prince  of  Orange  spent  the  winter  of  1670  in  a  friendly  visit  at 
the  court  of  England,  where  he  was  received  by  his  uncles  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  and  it  is  said,  that  they,  then  and  there,  concerted  with 
him  some  plans,  which  led  to  his  subsequent  restoration  to  the  stadt- 
holdership  of  Holland.  William  was  nineteen,  small  and  weak,  and 
ratlier  deformed.  He  seldom  indulged  in  wine,  but  drank  ale,  or  per- 
haps some  schnaps  of  his  native  Hollands  gin ;  he  regularly  went  to  bed 
at  ten  o'clock.  Such  a  course  of  life  was  viewed  invidiously  by  the 
riotous  courtiers  of  Charles  H.,  and  they  wickedly  conspired  to  entice 

^  These  being  mere  formal  state  nores,  we  need  DOt  bore  our  readers  with 
them. 
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the  phlegmatic  prince  into  drinking  a  quantity  of  champagne,  whicit 
flew  to  hia  head,  and  made  him  more  mad  and  mischievous  than  even 
Buckingham  himself,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  joke.  Nothing  could 
restrain  the  Orange  prince  from  sallying  out  and  breaking  the  windows 
of  the  apartments  of  the  maids  of  honour,  and  he  would  have  commit- 
ted farther  outrages,  if  his  wicked  tempters  had  not  seized  him  by  the 
wrists  and  ancles,  and  carried  him  struggling  and  ragmg  to  his  apart- 
ments. They  exulted  much  in  this  outbreak  of  a  quiet  and  well-behaved 
prince,  but  the  triumph  was  a  sorry  one  hi  the  best.  Sir  John  Reresby, 
who  relates  the  anecdote,*  declares,  ^^  that  such  an  exertion  of  spirit  wa^ 
likely  to  recommend  the  prince  to  the  lady  Mary :"  it  was  certainly 
more  likely  to  frighten  a  child  of  her  age  into  fits.  At  that  time  he  was 
considered  as  the  future  spouse  of  his  young  cousin.  The  prince  left 
England  in  February,  1670. 

The  princess  Elizabeth  Charlotte  declares,  in  her  memoirs,  "  that  she 
should  not  have  objected  to  marry  her  cousin,  William  of  Orange." 
Probably  he  was  not  so  lovingly  disposed  towards  his  eccentric  play- 
fellow, for  notwithstanding  his  own  want  of  personal  comeliness,  this 
warlike  modicum  of  humanity  was  vastly  particular  regarding  the 
beauty,  meekness,  piety,  and  stately  height  of  the  lady  to  whom  he 
aspired.  None  of  these  particulars  were  very  preeminent  in  his  early 
playfellow,  who  had,  instead,  wit  at  will,  and  that  species  of  merry  mis- 
chief called  espUghrie^  sufficient  to  have  governed  him  and  all  his 
heavy  Dutchmen  to  boot  She  had,  however,  a  different  destiny,^  as 
the  mother  of  the  second  royal  line  of  France,  and  William  was  left  to 
fulfil  the  intention  of  his  mother's  family,  by  reserving  his  hand  for  a 
daughter  of  England. 

Previously  to  this  event,  the  mffiissacre  of  the  De  Witts  occurred 
The  pretence  for  which  outrage  was,  that  De  Ruart  of  Putten,  the  elder 
brother,  the  pensionary  or  chief  civil  magistrate  of  the  republic,  had 
hired  an  apothecary  to  poison  the  prince  of  Orange ;'  the  mob,  infuriated 
by  this  delusion,  tore  the  two  unfortunate  brothers  to  pieces,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  horror  not  to  be  penned  here.  Such  was  the  leading 
event  that  ushered  the  prince  of  Orange  into  political  life ;  whether 
William  was  guilty  of  conspiring  the  deaths  of  these  his  opponents,  re> 
mains  a  mystery,  but  his  enemies  certainly  invented  a  term  of  reproach 
derived  from  their  murder,  for  whensoever  he  obtained  the  ends  of  his 
ambition  by  the  outcry  of  a  mob,  it  was  said  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
had  «l>e  Wiited  ^  his  enemies.*  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  De  Wilts,  the 
sturdy  upholders  of  the  original  constitution  of  their  country,  were 
massacred  by  means  of  the  faction-cry  of  his  name,  if  not  by  his  con- 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby. 

'  She  is  the  direct  ancestress  of  the  king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe. 

•See  the  chapter  entitled,  •»De  Witt  and  his  faction,"  (Sir  William  Temple, 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  245.)  The  reader  should,  however,  notice  that  republicanism  wag 
the  legitimate  government  in  Holland,  and  that  William  of  Orange,  as  an  here 
ditary  ruler  there,  was  a  usurper. 

^This  term  is  even  used  by  modem  authors:  see  Mackintofh's  History  of  ihm 
Revolution,  (f .  603.) 
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trivance ;  their  deaths  inspired  the  awe  of  personal  iear  in  many,  both 
in  Holland  and  England,  who  did  not  altogether  approve  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  hero  of  Nassau  obtained  his  ends, 

Europe  had  been  long  divided  with  the  violent  contest  for  superiority 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies.  Since  the  days  of  the 
mighty  accession  of  empire  and  wealth  by  Charles  V.,  the  kings  of 
France  had  rather  unequally  struggled  against  the  powers  of  Spain, 
leagued  with  the  empire  of  Germany. 

The  real  points  of  difference  between  Louis  XIV.  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  were  wholly  personal  ones^  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  either 
liberty  or  religion.  William,  who  was  excessively  proud  of  his  Pro* 
venial  ancestry,  was  haunted  with  an  idea  more  worthy  of  a  poet  than 
a  Dutchman ;  being  the  restoration  of  his  titular  principality,  the  do- 
minions from  whence  he  derived  his  title,  the  golden  Aurausia '  of  th% 
south  of  France,  seated  on  the  Rhone.  William  demanded  the  restitn- 
tion  of  the  city  of  Orange,  from  Louis  XIV.  after  it  had  been  resigned 
by  his  ancestors  for  two  centuries,  and  the  title  of  Orange  had  been 
transplanted  by  the  marriage  of  its  heiress,  among  the  fogs  and  frogs  of 
the  Low  Countries.  As  William  of  Orange  retained  the  title,  and  was 
the  grandson  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  as  such  one  of  his  nearest 
male  relatives,  Louis  XTV.  had  no  objection  to  receive  him  as  a  vassal- 
peer  of  France,  and  as  a  son  withal,  if  he  would  have  accepted  the 
nand  of  hb  eldest  illegitimate  child,  the  fair  daughter  of  the  beautiful 
La  Valliere,  (who  afterwards  married  the  fourth  prince  of  the  blood- 
royal,  Conti.)  William  refused  the  young  lady,  and  the  whole  proposi- 
tion, very  rudely ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  these  two  kins- 
men  cherished  the  more  deadly  rage  of  vengeful  hatred  against  each 
other  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.* 

The  first  hint  from  an  official  person  relative  to  the  wedlock  of  Mary 
and  William,  occurs  in  a  letter  from  sir  William  Temple  to  him.  ^  The 
duke  of  York,  your  uncle,''  wrote  this  ambassadori  ^  bade  me  assure 
your  highness  ^  that  he  looked  on  your  interest  as  his  own,  and  if  there 
was  anything  wherein  you  might  use  his  services,  you  might  be  sure 
of  it.'  I  replied,  ^  Pray^  sir,  remember  there  is  nothing  you  except,  and 
you  do  not  know  how  far  a  young  prince's  desires  may  go ;  I  will  tell 
him  what  you  say,  and  if  there  be  occasion,  be  a  witness  of  it.'  The 
duke  of  York  smiled,  and  said,  ^  Well,  well,  you  may,  for  all  that,  tell 
him  what  I  hid  you.'  Upon  which  1  said,  ^At  least,  I  will  tell  the 
prince  of  Orange,  that  you  smiled  at  my  question,  which  is,  I  am  sure, 
a  great  deal  better  Uian  if  you  frowned.'  1  know,"  adds  sir  William  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  ^'  that  your  highness  will  easily  pardon  me  for 
entertaining  you  with  these  circumstances,  but  I  will  say  no  more  of 
the  kind  unless  you  give  me  encouragement."  ' 

No  impartial  person,  conversant  with  the  state-papers  of  the  era,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  restoration  of  their  nephew  to  his  rights  as 

^  From  the  yellow  stone  of  which  the  Romans  built  this  town,  not  from  tb« 
growth  of  oranges. 

*  Dangeau  and  St.  Simon^s  Memoirs. 

*Sir  William  Temple's  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  22,  Feb.  1674^ 
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•tedthc^er,  was  a  point  which  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  never  forgot, 
while  they  were  contesting  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  with  the  repub« 
lican  faction  which  then  governed  Holland^  Sir  William  Tenif^e  clearly 
points  out  three  things  that  Charles  II.  had  at  heartland  which  he  finally 
eiected.  First,  for  the  Dutch  fleets  to  own  his  supremacy  in  the  nar* 
row  seas,  by  striking  their  flags  to  the  smallest  craft  thai  bore  the  ban-* 
ner  of  England,  which  was  done,  and  has  been  done  ever  since — thanks 
to  the  victories  of  his  brother.  ^  The  matter  of  the  flag  was  carried  to 
all  the  height  hb  majesty  Charles  II.  could  wish,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  dominion  in  the  narrow  seas  allowed  by  treaty  from  the 
most  powerful  of  our  neighbours  at  sea,  which  had  never  yet  been 
yielded  by  the  weakest  of  them."  *  The  next,  that  his  nephew  Wil- 
liam, who  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  regarded  by  Charles  and  James 
aflfeeiionately  as  iF  he  were  a  cherished  son,  should  be  recognised  not 
only  as  stadtholder,'  but  hereditary  stadtholder,  with  succession  to  chil- 
dren. Directly  this  was  done,  Charles  made  a  separate  peace  with 
Holland,  with  scarcely  an  apology  to  France.'  Next  it  appears,  by  the 
same  authority/  that  king  Charles  II.,  poor  as  he  was,  remembered  that 
England  had  never  paid  the  portion  stipulated  with  the  princess-royal^ 
his  aunt  \  he  now  honourably  paid  it,  not  to  the  states  of  Holland,  but 
insisted  that  it  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  her  orphan  son,  his 
nephew,  William  of  Orange,  and  this  was  done ;  and  let  those  who 
doubt  it,  turn  to  the  testimony  of  the  man  who  ef^ted  it — sir  William 
Temple. 

AAer  Charies  had  seen  his  bereaved  and  impoverished  nephew  firmly 
established  as  a  sovereign  princ«,  with  his  mother's  dowry  in  his  pocket 
to  render  him  independent,  he  recalled  all  his  subjects  fighting  under 
the  banners  of  France,'  and  gave  leave  for  the  Dutch  and  their  allies 
the  Spaniards  and  their  generalissimo,  his  nephew  William,  to  enlist  his 
subjects  in  their  service  against  France.  Great  personal  courage  was 
certainly  possessed  by  William  of  Orange,  and  personal  courage,  before 
the  Moloch  centuries  gradually  blended  into  the  sweeter  sway  of  Mam- 
mon, was  considered  tantamount  to  all  other  virtues.     In  one  of  the 

*  Sir  William  Temple's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  260,  edition  of  kdcclvii. 
•Ibid.  pp.  247,  252,  258,  261. 

'In  the  Atlas  Geographious,  vol.  i.~p.  811,  « there  is  an  abstract  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  king  of  Ghreet  Britain  in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  aAer  the  last  great 
battle  of  Solebay,  gained  by  his  uncle  James  duke  of  York.  Article  VI.  ^  That 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  posterity  shall  henceforward  enjoy  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  Proyinces,  that  the  prince  and  his  heirs  should  forever  enjoy  the 
dignities  of  general,  admiral,  and  stadtholder."  That  this  clause  might  entrench 
on  the  liberties  of  Holland,  is  undeniable,  but  at  the  same  time  it  redeemed  tho 
promise  made  by  Charles  to  his  dying  sister  **  regarding  the  restoration  of  hei 
orphan  son  as  stadtholder,  with  (ar  greater  power  than  his  ancestors  had  evei 
enjoyed."  Nothing  can  be  more  diametrically  opposite  to  truth  than  the  pei« 
petual  assertion  of  the  authors  of  the  last  century,  that  Charles  II.  and  hin 
brother  oppressed  their  nephew,  instead  of  being  what  they  were,  his  indulgen* 
benefactors. 

*  Temple's  Memoirs,  p.  251. 

•Temple's  Memoirs,  p.  250.  Party  historians  have  taken  advantage  of  these 
mercenaries  fighting  on  both  sides,  to  make  the  greatest  confusion  at  this  era. 
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bloody  drawn  battles,  after  the  iiirioas  stiift  had  commenced  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  prince  of  Orange  re* 
ceived  a  musket-shot  in  the  arm ;  his  loving  Dutchmen  groaned  and  re- 
treated, when  their  young  general  took  off  his  hat  with  the  wounded 
ann,  and  waring  it  about  his  head  to  show  his  arm  was  not  broken^ 
cheered  them  on  to  renew  the  charge.  Another  anecdote  of  William't 
conduct  in  the  field  is  not  quite  so  pleasant  In  his  lost  battle  of  Mont 
Cassel,  his  best  Dutch  regiment  pertinaciously  retreated.  The  prince 
rallied,  and  led  them  to  the  charge,  till  they  utterly  fled,  and  carried 
him  with  them  to  the  main  body.  The  diminutive  hero,  however, 
fought  both  the  French  and  his  own  Dutch  in  his  unwilling  transit. 
One  great  cowardly  Dutchman  he  slashed  in  the  face,  exclaiming, 
^  Coquin  je  te  marquerai  ctu  tnoins  ajm  de  te  pendre?^  ^  Rascal !  I  wUl 
set  a  mark  on  thee,  at  least,  that  I  may  hang  thee  afterwards,"  This 
adventure  leans  from  the  perpendicular  of  the  sublime  somewhat  to  the 
ridiculous.  It  was  an  aburd  cruelty,  as  well  as  an  imprudent  sally  of 
venomous  temper ;  there  was  no  glory  gained  by  slashing  a  man's  face, 
who  was  too  much  of  a  pciltroon  not  to  demolish  him  on  such  provo- 
cation.' 

Among  the  British  subjects  who  studied  the  art  of  war  under  Wil- 
liam, whilst  that  prince  was  generalissimo  for  Spain,  was  the  renowned 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  who  aflerwards  made  his  crown  of  Great 
Britain  totter.  At  the  bloody  battle  of  Senefle,  Claverhouse  saved  the 
prince  of  Orange  from  death,  or  from  what  the  prince  would  have  liked 
less,  captivity  to  Louis  XIV.  He  rescued  him  from  the  French  by  a 
desperate  charge,  and  sacrificing  his  own  chance  of  retreat,  placed  the 
little  man  on  his  own  swift  and  strong  war-horse.  Like  his  great- 
^^hew,  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  William  of  Orange  sooner  or  later 
always  manifested  ungrateful  hatred  against  those  who  saved  his  life. 
How  William  requited  sir  John  Fen  wick,  who  laid  him  under  the  same 
obligation  the  same  day,  or  soon  afterwards,  is  matter  of  history.'  He« 
however,  promised  Claverhouse  the  command  of  the  first  regiment  that 
should  be  vacant ;  but  he  broke  his  word,  and  gave  it  to  the  son  of  the 
earl  6i  Portmore,  subsequently  one  of  his  instruments  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. Claverhouse  was  indignant,  and  meeting  his  supplanter  at  Loo, 
ho  caned  him.  The  prince  of  Orange  told  CUverhouse  ^^  that  he  had 
forfeited  his  right  hand  for  striking  any  one  within  the  verge  of  his 
oalace."  Claverhouse,  in  reply,  undauntedly  reproached  him  with  his 
breach  of  promise.  "  1  give  you  what  is  of  more  value  to  you  than  a 
regiment,"  said  the  prince,  drily,  "  being  your  good  right  hand."  *•  Your 
highness  must  likewise  give  me  leave  to  serve  elsewhere,"  returned 
Claverhouse.  As  he  was  departing,  the  prince  of  Orange  sent  him  a 
purse  of  two  hundred  guineas,  as  the  purchase  of  the  good  steed  i^hich 
had  saved  his  life.     Claverhouse  ordered  the  horse  to  be  led  to  the 

*  Temple's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 

■Memoirs  of  captain  Bernardi.  It  rests  not  only  on  his  testimony,  but  se<3m« 
a  well-founded  foot. 
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prince's  fitables,  and  toised  the  contents  of  tbe  pone  among  the  Dutch 
gfrooms.' 

Moet  persons  suppose  that  William  of  Oranffe  had  to  bide  the  ambitious 
attack  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1674,  single-handed.  A  mistake :  he  was  the 
general  of  all  Eiirope  combined  against  France,  with  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain,  who  sat  looking  on,  and  very  much  in  the  right ;  seeing 
the  Roman  Catholic  power  of  France  contending  with  the  ultra-papist 
states  of  Spain  and  Austria;  the  last  championized,  forsooth,  by  the 
young  Orange  protestant,  whose  repeated  defeats,  however,  had  placed 
Flanders  (the  usnal  European  battle-ground)  utterly  at  the  mercy  of 
Louis  XI v.;  for  William  of  Orange,  with  more  bravery  tlian  was  need- 
ful, was  not  quite  so  great  a  general  as  he  thought  himself.  His  situa- 
tion now  became  most  interesting ;  for  his  own  country  was  forthwith 
occupied  by  the  victorious  armies  of  France,  and  every  one  but  himself 
gave  him  up  for  lost  Here  his  energetic  firmness  raises  him  at  once  to 
the  rank  of  the  hero,  which  he  was,  although  he  has  received  a  greater 
share  of  hero-worship  than  we  think  his  due.  He  was  not  an  injured 
hero ;  he  had  provoked  the  storm,  and  he  was  fighting  the  batdes  of  the 
most  culpable  of  papist  states.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  the 
detail  of  the  heroic  struggle  maintained  by  the  young  stadtholder  and 
his  ftuthful  Dutchmen ;  how  they  laid  their  country  under  water,  and 
successfully  kept  the  powerful  invader  at  bay.  Once  tlie  contest  seemed 
utterly  hopeless.  WUliam  was  advised  to  compromise  the  matter,  and 
yield  up  Holland  as  the  conquest  of  Louis  XIV.  ^  No,"  Replied  he,  ^  1 
mean  to  die  in  the  last  ditch."  A  speech  alone  sufficient  to  render  his 
memory  immortal. 

In  the  midst  of  the  arduous  war  with  France,  just  aAer  the  battle  of 
Seneffe,  William  of  Orange  was  seized  with  the  same  fatal  diseiise  which 
had  destroyed  both  his  father  and  his  mother  in  the  prime  of  their  lives. 
The  eruption  refused  to  throw  out,  and  he  remained  half  dead.  His 
physicians  declared,  that  if  some  young,  healthy  person,  who  had  not 
had  the  disease,  would  enter  the  bed,  and  hold  the  prince  in  his  arms 
for  some  time,  the  animal  warmth  might  cause  the  small-pox  to  throw 
out,  and  the  hope  of  his  country  might  be  saved.  This  announcement 
produced  the  greatest  consternation  among  the  attendants  of  the  prince; 
even  those  who  had  had  the  disease  were  terrified  at  encountering  the 
infection  in  its  most  virulent  state,  for  the  physicians  acknowledged  that 
the  experiment  might  be  fatal.  One  of  the  pages  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
a  young  noble  of  the  line  of  Bentinck,  who  was  eminently  handsome, 
resolved  to  venture  his  safety  for  the  life  of  his  master,  and  volunteered 
to  be  the  subject  of  .the  experiment,  which,  when  tried,  was  completely 
successful.  Bentinck  caught  the  disease,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
life ;  for  many  years,  he  was  William's  favourite  and  prime  minister. 

Soon  after  William's  recovery  from  this  dangerous  disease^  his  royal 
ancles,  supposing  the  boyish  thirst  of  combat  in  their  nephew  might 
possibly  be  assuaged  by  witnessing  or  perpetrating  the  slaughter  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  (the  victims  of  the  contest  between  France  and 

'Memoirs  of  sir  Ewen  Cameron,  published  by  the  Maitland  Club,  pp.  274, 
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^)ain  in  foar  yetrs^)  gave  him  a  hint  that  if  he  would  pacify  Europe,  hti 
should  be  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  his  cousin,  the  princess  Mary.  The 
prospect  of  his  uncle  James  becoming  the  fallier  of  a  numerous  family 
of  sons,  probably  prompted  a  rude  rejection,  with  the  reply,  **  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  think  of  a  wife." '  The  duke  of  York  was  deeply 
hurt  and  angry'  that  any  mention  had  been  made  of  the  pride  and  dar* 
ling  of  his  heart,  his  beautiful  Mary,  then  in  her  fifteenth  year;  ^  though,*' 
continues  Temple,  "  it  was  done  only  by  my  lord  Ossory,  and  whether 
with  any  order  from  the  king  and  duke,  he  best  knew."  Lord  Ossory^ 
the  gallant  son  of  Ormonde,  the  renoWned  ducal-caTalier,  commanded 
the  mercenary  E^iglish  troops  before  named.  He  was,  of  course,  as  little 
pleased  as  the  insulted  father  at  the  slight  cast  on  young  Mary. 

The  Dutch  prince  experienced  a  change  in  the  warmth  of  the  letters 
which  the  father  of  the  princess  Mary  had  addressed  to  him,  since  the 
rude  answer  he  had  given  to  a  very  kind  intent  It  had,  besides,  been 
signified  to  him  by  Charles  11.,  when  he  proposed  a  visit  to  England, 
^  that  he  had  better  stay  till  invited."  These  intimations  made  the  early 
wise  politician  understand  that  the  insult  he  had  ofiered,  in  an  efi^erves* 
cence  of  brutal  temper,  to  the  fair  young  princess  whose  rank  wa^  so 
much  above  his  own,  was  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten  by  her  fond 
&ther  or  her  uncle.  With  infinite  sagacity  he  changed  his  tactics,  know- 
ing that  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  ^whatsoever  party  revilings  may  say 
to  the  contrary,)  though  pacific,  really  maintained  the  attitude  of  Henry 
VIII.  when  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  L  were  contending  together.  Young 
William  of  Orange  did  not  need  to  be  told,  that  if.  his  uncles  threw  their 
swords  into  the  scale  against  his  Spanish  and  Austrian  masters,  all  the 
contents  of  all  the  dykes  of  Holland  would  not  then  fence  him  against 
his  mortal  enemy  Louis,  whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  likewise 
contrived  to  insult  regarding  the  disposal  of  his  charming  self  in  wedlock. 
'  With  the  wise  intention  of  backing  dexterously  out  of  a  pretty  consi- 
derable scrape^  the  young  hero  of  Nassau  made  an  assignation  with  his 
devoted  friend,  sir  William  Temple,^  to  hold  some  discourse,  touching 
love  and  marriage,  in  the  gardens  of  his  Hounslardy  ke  palace,  one  morn- 
ing in  the  pleasant  month  of  January.  ^  He  appointed  the  hour,"  says 
sir  William  Temple,  ^and  we  met  accordingly.  The  prince  told  me  ^  that 
I  could  easily  believe  that,  being  the  only  son  that  was  left  of  his  family, 
he  was  oflen  pressed  by  his  friends  to  think  of  mairying,  and  had  had 
many  persons  proposed  to  him,  as  their  several  humours  led  them ;  that, 
for  his  part,  he  knew  it  was  a  thing  to  be  done  at  some  time  or  otlier.' " 
Afler  proceeding  in  this  inimitable  style  through  a  long  speech,  setting 
forth  ^  the  offers  made  to  him  by  ladies  in  France  and  Germany,"  be 
intimated  that  England  was  the  only  country  to  which  he  was  likely  to 
return  a  favourable  answer ;  and  added,  ^  Before  I  make  any  paces  that 
way,  I  am  resolved  to  have  your  opinion  upon  two  points ;  but  yet  1 
wiU  not  ask  it,  unless  you  promise  to  answer  me  as  a  friend,  and  not  as 
king  Charles's  ambassador." 

He  knew  very  well  that  all  he  was  pleased  to  say  regarding  ^  his 

*Teiople.  vol.  iL  p.  294  *Ibid.  p.  295.  *  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  325,  334 
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paces,"  as  he  elegantly  teimed  his  matrini<H)iaI  proposals,  would  he  duly 
transmitted  to  his  uncle,  both  as  friend  and  ambansador,  and  that  the 
points  on  which  he .  called  a  consultation  would  be  quoted  as  sufficient 
apology  for  his  previous  brutality.  "  He  wished,**  he  said,  "  to  know 
somewhat  of  the  person  and  disposition  of  the  young  lady  Mary ;  for 
though  it  to&uid  not  pass  in  the  world  (L  e.,  that  the  world  would  not 
give  him  credit  for  such  delicacy)  for  a  prince  to  seem  concerned  in 
those  particulars,  yet  for  himself,  he  would  tell  me  without  any  sort  of 
afiectation  that  he  was  so,  and  to  such  a  •  degree,  that  no  circumstances 
of  fortune  and  interest  would  engage  him  without  those  of  person,  esp&» 
cially  those  of  humour  and  disposition,  (tneaning  tefnper  and  principles,) 
As  for  himself,  he  might  perhaps  not  be  very  easy  for  a  wife  to  live  with 
— ^he  was  sure  he  should  not  to  such  wives  as  were  generally  in  the 
courts  of  this  age ;  that  if  he  should  meet  with  one  to  give  him  trouble 
at  home,  Uwas  what  he  shouldnH  be  able  to  bear,  who  was  like  to  have 
enough  abroad  in  the  course  of  bis  life.  Besides,  aAer  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  resolved  to  live  with  a  wife— which  should  be  the  very 
best  he  could — he  would  have  one  that  he  thought  likely  to  live  well 
with  him,  which  he  thought  chiefly  depended  on  her  disposition  and 
education ;  and  that  if  1  (sir  William  Temple)  knew  anything  particular 
in  these  points  of  the  lady  Mary,  he  desired  I  would  tell  him  freely.** ' 
Sir  William  Temple  replied,  ^  that  he  was  very  glad  to  find  that  he  was 
resolved  to  marry  ;**  and  after  some  compliments,  assured  him,  ^^  of  his 
own  observation  he  could  say  nothing  of  the  temper  and  principles  of 
the  lady  Mary,  but  that  he  had  heard  both  his  wife  and  sister  speak  with 
all  advantage  of  what  they  could  discern  in  a  princess  so  young,  and 
more  from  what  they  had  been  told  by  her  governess,  lady  Villiers,  for 
whom  they  had  a  particular  friendship,  and  who,  he  was  sure,  took  aU 
the  care  that  could  be  in  that  part  of  her  education  which  fell  to  her 
share.** 

Who  would  have  believed  that  the  first  exploit  of  the  young  prince, 
— 4hen  making  such  proper  and  sensible  inquiries  regarding  the  temper 
aad  principles  of  his  wedded  partner,  with  such  fine  sentiments  of  wed« 
ded  felicity  on  a  throne, — should  be,  to  eoirupt  the  daughter  of  this 
governess,  the  constant  companion  of  his  wife,  and  subject  her  to  the 
insult  of  such  a  companionship  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life  ?  Sir  William 
Temple,  who,  good  man,  believed  most  guilelessly  all  that  the  hero  of 
Nassau  chose  to  instil,  thus  proceeds :  ^  ^* After  two  hours*  discourse  on 
this  subject,  the  prmee  of  Orange  concluded  that  he  would  enter  on  this 
porsnit** — that  is,  propose  forthwith  for  his  cousin  Mary.  ^  He  meant 
to  write  both  to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  to  beg  their  Ikvour  in 
it,  and  their  leave  that  he  might  go  over  into  England  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  He  requested  that  my  wife,  lady  Temple,  who  was  returning 
upon  my  private  affiiirs  in  my  own  country,  should  carry  and  deliver 
both  his  letters  to  his  royal  uncles,  and  during  her  stay  there,  should 
endeavour  to  inform  herself  the  most  particularly  that  she  could,  of  all 
that  concerned  the  person,  humour  ami  di8positM>n8  of  the  young  prin* 

'Temple's  Memoirt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33S,  336.  'Ibid.  7  ^36. 
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cess.  Wivbin  two  or  three  days  of  this  diBcoorMy  the  jaQog  prince  of 
Orange  brought  his  letters  to  lady  Temple,  and  she  went  directly  to 
England  with  them.  ^  She  left  me,"  said  Sir  William  Temple,  ^  prepar- 
ing for  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,"  where,  by  the  way,  the  Dutch  and 
French  were  equally  desirous  of  peace,  although  William  of  Orange 
contrived  to  eke  out  the  war,  in  behalf  of  his  S^panish  master,  for  fuU 
three  years. 

The  princ-e  of  Orange  was  better  able  to  negotiate  for  a  wife,  having 
]o8t  his  grandmother  in  1675,  who  had  possession  of  the  ^Palace  in  the 
Wood,"  and  other  inununities  of  dowagerbood  at  the  Hague.  This  prin- 
cess was  remarkable  for  a  goi|[eous  economy;  she  had  never  more  than 
12,000  crowns  per  annum  revenue,  yet  she  was  entirely  served  in  gold 
plate.  Sir  William  Temple  enumerates  her  water-bottles  of  gold,  the 
key  of  her  closet,  of  gold,  and  all  her  gold  cisterns ;  everything  this 
grand  old  dowager  touched  was  of  that  adorable  and  adored  metai.  It 
was  as  well,  perhaps,  for  young  Mary,  that  her  husband's  grandmother 
had  departed  before  her  arrival.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  yoimg 
bride  inherited  all  the  gold  moveables.  William  had  a  bad  habit  of 
shooting  away  all  the  precious  metals  he  could  appropriate,  in  battles 
and  sieges.  The  ^  plenishing"  at  Whitehall,  although  only  of  silver, 
were  coined  tip,  and  departed  on  tlie  same  bad  errand,  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life. 

The  campaign  of  1677  being  concluded,  the  Orange  hero,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  condescended  to  go  in  person  to  seek  the  hand  c^ 
one  of  the  finest  girls  in  Europe,  and  the  presumptive  heiress  of  Qreat 
Britain.  For  this  purpose  he  set  sail  from  Holland,  and  arrived  at  Har- 
wich, after  a  stormy  passage,  Oct  the  iV^f  ^^  ^^  same  year.  Having 
disposed  himself  to  act  the  wooer,*  ^  he  came,"  says  Sir  William  Temple, 
^  like  a  trusty  lover,  post  from  Harwich  to  Newmarket,  where  his  uncles, 
Charles  II.  and  James,  duke  of  York,  were  enjoying  the  October  New- 
market meeting."  Charles  had  a  shabby  palace  there,  to  which  his 
nephew  instanUy  repaired.  Lord  Arlington,  the  prime  minister,  waited 
on  him  at  his  alighting.  ^^  My  lord  treasurer  Danby  and  1,"  continues 
sir  William  Temple,  ^  went  together  to  wait  on  the  prince,  but  met  him 
on  the  middle  of  the  stairs,  involved  in  a  great  crowd,  coming  dovm  to 
the  king.  He  whispered  to  us  both, '  that  he  must  desire  me  io  answer 
for  him*  and  my  lord  treasurer  Danby,  so  that  they  might,  from  that 
time,  enter  into  business  and  conversation,  as  if  they  were  of  longer 
acquaintance ;'  which  was  a  wise  strain,  considering  his  lordship's  credit 
at  court  at  that  time.  It  much  shocked  my  loi^  Arlington."'  This 
means,  that  William  demanded  of  Temple  an  introduction  to  Danby, 

'  Temple  8  Memoirs,  vol  li  p.  519,  and  en  suite. 

'  This  seems  a  technical  term  for  introduction,  being  a  sort  of  warranty  tost 
the  person  introduced  was  ^good  man  and  true." 

■  We  have  the  testimony  of  M.  Dumont,  of  Les  Affaires  Etrangdre  of  France, 
that  not  the  slightest  evidence  exists  among  the  documents  there,  implicating  the 
personal  honesty  of  Arlington,  Clifford,  or  the  other  members  of  the  cabal.  Theae 
ar«^  «*  dogs  to  whom  a  very  bad  name  has  been  giyen,"  perhaps  worse  than  th^ 
aonially  deserved. 
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Htk  whom  he  was  not  pertonally  acquainted ;  but  with  such  kindreo 
souls  a  deep  and  lasting  intimacy  soon  was  established. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  very  kindly  received  by  king  Charles  and 
the  duke  of  York,  who  both  strove  to  enter  into  discussions  of  busi- 
ness, which  they  were  both  surprised  and  diverted  to  observe  how  dex* 
terously  he  avoided.  "  So  king  Charles,"  says  Temple,  bade  me,  "  find 
out  the  reason  of  it."  The  prince  of  Orange  told  me,  ^^  he  was  resolved 
to  see  the  young  princess  before  he  entered  into  a^rs,  and  to  proceed 
in  that  before  the  other  affitirs  of  the  peace."  The  fact  was,  he  did  no| 
mean  to  make  peace,  but  to  play  the  impassioned  lover  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  obtain  her  from  the  good  nature  of  his  uncle  Charles,  and 
then  trust  to  his  alliance  with  the  protestant  heiress  of  England,  to  force 
the  continuance  of  the  war  with  France.  He  could  not  afiect  being  in 
love  with  his  cousin  before  he  saw  her ; '  and  for  this  happiness  he 
showed  so  much  impatience,  that  his  uncle  Charles  said  Haughing  like 
a  good-for-nothing  person  as  he  was,  at  a  delicacy  whicn  would  have 
been  most  respectable  if  it  had  been  real),  he  supposed  ^  his  whims 
must  be  humoured;"'  and,  leaving  Newmarket  some  days  before  his 
inclination,  he  escorted  the  Orange  to  Whitehall,  and  presented  him  as 
a  suitor  to  his  fiiir  niece. 

^^  The  prince,"  proceeds  his  friend  Temple,  ^  upon  the  sight  of  the 
princess  Mary,  was  so  pleased  with  her  person,'  and  all  those  signs  of 
such  a  ^  humour'  as  had  been  describe  to  him,  that  he  immediately 
made  his  suit  to  the  king,  which  was  very  well  received,  and  assented 
to,  but  with  this  condition,  that  the  terms  of  a  peace  abroad  might  first 
be  agreed  on  between  them.  The  prince  of  Orange  excused  himself, 
and  said,  ^  he  must  end  his  marriage  before  he  began  the  peace  treaty ;" 
whether  he  deemed  marriage  and  peace  incompatible,  he  did  not  add, 
but  his  expressions,  though  perfectly  consistent  with  his  usual  measures, 
were  not  very  suitable  to  the  lover-like  impatience-  he  affected.  ^^  His 
allies,"  he  growled,  ^  would  be  apt  to  believe  he  had  made  this  match 
at  their  cost,  and,  for  his  part,  he  would  never  sell  his  honour  for  —  a 
wifeT' 

This  gentlemanlike  speech  availed  not,  and  the  king  continued  so 
positive  for  three  or  four  days,  ^'  that  my  lord  treasurer  (Danby)  and  1 
began  to  doubt  the  whole  business  would  break  upon  this  punctilio^ 
says  sir  William  Temple,  adding  :^  ^About  that  time  I  chanced  to  go  to 
the  prince  at  supper,  and  found  him  in  the  worst  humour  I  ever  saw ; 
he  told  me,  \  that  he  repented  coming  into  England,  and  resolved  that 
he  would  stay  but  two  days  longer,  and  then  be  gone,  if  the  king  con- 
tinued in  the  mind  he  was,  of  treatmg  of  the  peace  before  he  was  mar- 
ried, but  that  before,  he  went,  the  king  must  choose  how  they  should 
live  hereafter,  for  he  was  sure  it  must  be  either  like  the  '  greatest  friends 
or  the  greatest  enemies,'  and  desired -me  ^to  let  his  majesty  know  so 
next  morning,  and  give  him  an  account  of  what  he  should  say  upon 

*  He  did  not  really  care  for  Mary,  because  he  seduced  her  companion,  Elizabeth 
Tilliers,  directly  aAer  his  engagement;    this  girl  must  have  captivated  him 
amidst  the  festivities  of  the  marriage  of  her  unfortunate  young  mistress. 
Temple's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  419,  420.  » Ibid.  *  Ibid.,  p.  489 
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it'  )>  I  fhift  was  abundantly  insolent,  eren  auppoaing  William  owed  no 
more  to  his  uncle  than  according  to  the  general-history  version;  but 
when  we  8ee  him  raised  from  the  dust,  loaded  with  benefits,  and  put  in 
a  position  to  assume  this  arrogant  tone, — undeniable  Ibcts,  allowed  even 
by  the  partial  pen  of  Temple,— tlie  hero  of  Nassau  assumes  the  ugly 
semblance  of  an  ungrateful  little  person,  a  very  spoiled  mannikin  withal, 
in  a  most  ill-behaved  humour. 

Careless,  easy  Charles,  who  let  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  have 
its  own  way,  that  plagued  him  into  compliance,  was  the  very  person 
with  whom  such  airs  had  their  intended  effect.  Sir  William  Temple 
having  communicated  to  his  sovereign  this  polite  speech  of  defiance  in 
his  own  palace,  Charles  replied,  after  listening  with  great  attention, 
**  Well,  I  never  yet  was  deceived  in  judging  of  a  man's  honesty,  by  his 
looks ;  and  if  1  am  not  deceived  in  the  prince's  face,  he  is  the  honestest 
man  in  the  world.  I  will  trust  bim — he  shall  have  his  wife.  You  go, 
sir  William  Temple,  and  tell  my  brother  so,  and  that  it  is  a  thing  I  am 
resolved  on."  "  I  did  so,"  continues  sir  William  Temple,  "  and  the 
duke  of  York  seemed  at  first  a  little  surprised ;  but,  when  I  had  done, 
he  said,  ^  the  king  shall  be  obeyed,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  all  his  sub- 
jects would  learn  of  me  to  obey  him.  I  do  tell  him  my  opinion  very 
freely  upon  all  things ;  but,  when  I  know  his  positive  pleasure  on  a 
point,  I  obey  him.' "'  "  From  the  duke  of  York  I  went,"  continues 
Temple,  "  to  the  orinee  of  Orange,  and  told  him  my  story,  which  he 
could  hardly  at  nrst  believe ;  but  he  embraced  me,  and  told  me  1  had 
made  him  a  very  happy  man,  and  very  unexpectedly.  So  1  left  him  to 
give  the  king  an  account  of  what  had  passed.  As  I  went  through  the 
ante-chamber  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  I  encountered  lord-treasurer 
Danby,  and  told  him  my  story.  Lord-treasurer  undertook  to  adjust  all 
between  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Orange."  This  be  did  so  well,  that 
the  match  was  declared  that  evening  in  the  cabinet  council.'  Then  the 
prince  of  Orange  requested  an  interview  with  his  uncle,  the  duke  of 
York,  in  which  he  declared  ^  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  him  about 
an  affiiir  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  coming  to  England  :  this  was 
to  desire  that  he  might  have  the  happiness  to  be  nearer  related  to  him, 
by  marrying  the  lady  Mary."  The  duke  replied,  ^^  that  he  had  all  the 
esteem  for  him  he  could  desire ;  but,  till  they  had  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion the  afHiir  of  war  or  peace,  that  discourse  must  be  delayed."^  The 
duke  mentioned  the  conversation  to  king  Charles  in  the  evening,  who 
owned  that  he  had  authorized  the  application  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Some  private  negotiation  had  taken  place  between  the  duke  of  York 
and  Louis  XIV.,  respecting  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Mary  and  the  dau- 
phin This  treaty  had  degenerated  into  a  proposal  for  her  from  the 
prince  de  Coqti,  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  duke  of  York  with 
mfinite  scorn.*    He  considered  that  the  heir  of  France  alone  was  worthy 

>  Temple's  Memoir*,  vol.  ii^  pp.  420,  421.  » Ibid. 

'Memoirs  of  James  U.,  edited  by  Staoier  Clark. 

*  Sir  Williair  Temple's  Memoirs,  vol.  iL 

*  There  is  a  story  afloat  in  a  party-book,  called  the  "  Secret  Historjr^'  of  tbosf 
iimas,  that  the  king  of  France  (taking  advantage  of  the  reluctance  manifested 
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of  the  hand  ef  his  heautifbl  Mary  Conrt  gossip  had  declared  that  the 
syH  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  as  unacceptable  to  her  as  to  her  father, 
and  that  her  heart  was  already  given  to  a  handsome  young  Scotch  lord, 
on  whom  her  father  would  rather  have  bestowed  her,  than  on  his 
nephew.  How  the  poor  bride  approved  of  the  match,  is  a  point  that 
non^  of  these  diplomatists  think  it  worth  while  to  mention :  for  her 
manner  of  receiving  the  news,  we  most  refer  to  the  unprinted  pages  of 
her  confidential  friend  and  tutor,*  Dr.  Lake. 

The  announcement  was  made  to  Mary,  October  21 :  "That  day,'' 
writes  Dr.  Lake,'  "  ^e  duke  of  York  dined  at  Whitehall,  and  afler  din* 
ner  came  to  St.  James's  (which  was  his  family  residence) ;  he  led  his 
eldest  daughter,  the  lady  Mary,  into  her  closet,  and  told  her  of  the  mar- 
riage designed  between  her  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  whereupon  her 
highness  wept  all  the  aflemoon,  and  all  the  following  day.  The  same 
evening,  tlie  mafriage  was  formally  announced  in  the  privy  council ;  the 
dnke  of  York  assuring  the  members  of  it,  ^  that  however  he  was  repre- 
sented abroad,  he  did  herein,  and  would,  in  all  his  actions,  endeavour  to 
ensure  the  security  and  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  he  would  never 
hinder  his  children  from  being  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
England,  which  caused  great  joy  in  the  council.'  The  next  day,  the 
privy  council  came  to  congratulate  the  yet  weeping  bride ;  and  lord^ 
chancellor  Finch  made  her  a  complimentary  speech.  It  appears  that  the 
prince  shared  in  these  congratulations,  and  was  by  her  side  when  they 
were  made.  The  day  after,  the  judges  complimented  and  congratulated 
their  affianced  highnesses — lord  justice  Rainsford,  speaking  to  my  lady 
Mary  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  after  which,  they  all  kissed  her  hand."^ 
The  poor  princess  had  several  deputations  to  receive  on  Oct.  24,  in 
company  with  her  betrothed.  These  were  the  lord-mayor  and  alder- 
men, the  civilians  of  Doctors' Commons,  and  the  commercial  companies 
that  her  father  had  founded ;  she  had  to  listen  to  speeches  congratula- 
tory on  an  event  for  which  her  heart  was  oppressed,  and  her  eyes  still 
streaming.  The  citizens  gave  a  grand  feast,  to  show  their  loyal  joy  at 
the  pure  protestantism  of  this  alliance,  on  the  20th  of  October,^  when 
her  highness,  the  bride,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  the  lady  Anne,  and 

by  the  duke  of  York  to  the  Orange  match)  proposed,  by  his  amb^sador,  tliat  the 
young  lady  Mary  should  affect  indisposition,  and  request  to  go,  lor  tlie  recovery 
of  her  health,  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  when  she  should  be  seized  upon,  and 
married  directly  to  the  dauphin ;  and  he  promised  every  toleration  of  her  faith, 
«nd  that  the  protestants  in  France,  to  humour  the  duke  of  York's  passion  ibi 
toleration,  should  have  unusual  privileges.  Neither  the  duke  nor  the  king  wero 
lo  appear  as  consenting  in  the  scheme.  Another  version  is,  "Aat  Louis  XIV. 
sent  the  duke  de  Vendue  and  a  splendid  embassy  io  London,  proposing  to  \h^ 
duke  of  York  to  steal  or  kidnap  the  princess,  but  that  Charles  II.  was  averse  to 
the  scheme,  and  bad  her  guards  doubted,  and  great  precautions  taken,  and 
finished  by  marrying  her  suddenly  to  the  prince."  (Secret  History  of  White* 
ball.  vol.  i.,  1678.)  There  is  not  a  particle  of  this  tale  corroborated  by  docn 
mentary  history. 

*  Lake :  MS.  Diary.     Six  William  Temple  uses  nearly  the  same  words. 

•Lake:  MS.  Diary. 

'Life  ot  Mary  II.,  1695.    Published   at   the   Harrow,  in  Fleet  street     im 
Pnuicis  Chaplin  commenced  his  mayoralty  on  that  day. 
18*  o 
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her  fltepmodier,  the  doche&s  of  York,  witnesaed  the  ctric 

from  the  house  of  sir  Edward  Waldo,  in  Cheapside,  where  they  att 

under  a  canopy^  of  state;  and  afterwards  partook  of  the  banqset  «l 

Guildhall. 

Ilie  marriage  was  appointed  for  the  prince  of  Orange^s  birth-<fej, 
being  Sunday,  Nov.  4th,  O.S.  How  startled  wovkl  have  been  the  pef<- 
sons  who  assembled  round  the  altar,  dressed  in  the  bride's  bed-cfaamber« 
in  St.  James's  palace,  could  they  have  looked  forward,  and  been  awas« 
of  "what  was  to  happen  on  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  that  date  !^  There 
were  collected  in  the  lady  Mary's  bed-chamber^  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
to  witness  or  assist  at  the  ceremony :  King  Charles  II.,  his  queen  Ca- 
therine, the  duke  of  York,  and  hk  young  duchess,  Mairy  Beatrice  of 
Modena,  who  was  then  hourly  expected  to  bring  an  heir  to  England ; 
these,  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  Coaapton,  bishop  of  London, 
the  bride's  preceptor,  who  perfomied  the  ceremony,  were  all  that  were 
ostensibly  present,  the  marriage  being  strictly  private.  The  official 
attendants  of  all  these'  distinguished  personages  were>  nevertheless,  ad- 
mitted, forming,  altogether,  a  group  sufficienUy  large  for  nuptials  in  a 
bed-chamber,  and  more  than  was  wished  by  the  sad  bride.  King  Charles 
gave  away  his  niece,  and  overbore  her  dejection  by  his  noisy  joviality. 
He  hurried  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  the  ahar,  bj  saying  to  Compton, 
^  Come,  bishop,  make  all  the  haste  you  can !  lest  my  sister,  the  ducheaa 
of  York,  here,  should  bring  us  a  boy,  and  then  the  marriage  will  be  dis- 
appointed."' Here  was  a  slight  hint,  that  be  saw  which  way  the  hopes 
of  the  Orange  prince  were  tending.  In  answer  to  the  question  ^  Who 
gives  this  woman  ?"  king  Charles  exclaimed  with  emphasis,  ^^/  do,'* 
which  words  were  an  interpolation  on  the  marriage  service.' .  When  the 
prince  of  Orange  endowed  his  bride  with  all  bis  worixlly  goods,  he 
placed  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver  coins  on  the  opeu  book;  king 
Charles  told  his  niece,  ^  to  gather  it  up,  and  to  put  all  in  her  pocket,  for 
'twas  all  clear  gain !"  *  After  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  bride 
and  the  royal  family  received  the  congratulations  of  the  court  and  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  among  whom  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador, 
appeared  remarkably  discontented. 

Sir  Waller  Scott  certainly  never  saw  Dr.  Lake's  manuscript ;  but,  by 
some  poetical  divination,  he  anticipated  king  Charleses  behaviour  that 
night,  when  in  his  Marmion  he  affirms— 

*  Queen  Catherine's  hand  the  stocking  threw, 
And  bluff  king  Hal  the  curtain  drew.** 

For  at  eleven  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  retired  to  rest^  and  all 
the  ceremonies  took  place,  which  were  then  national.'    These  were,  at 

*  Wlien  William  of  Orange  invaded  England  and  dethroned  his  uncle  and 
Ihther-iii-law.  James  IL 

*  Lake :  MS.  Diary.  "  Ibid,  and  the  Life  of  Mary  IL  1699.  « Ibid. 

*  Barbarous  and  uncivilized  as  these  ceremonials  were,  in  a  MS.  letter  kindly 
communicated  by  Mrs.  Sbikeltborp  of  Wendling,  in  Norfolk,  of  the  late  lady 
Anne  Hamilton  Cwidow  of  lord  jinne  Hamilton,  and  one  of  the  ladies  of  queen 
Charlotte),  she  iiotices  that  bis  migesty,  George  III ,  and  hia  queen,  were  tlie 
Arft  ro/i^i  pair  married  in  England,  who  dispensed  with  these  joyous  uproars  in 
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that  lime^  breaUiig  cake  and  drinking  possets,  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
wbo  assisted  at  the  marriage.  King  Charles  drew  the  curtains  with  h«s 
own  royal  hand,  and  departed,  shooting,  ^^  St  George  for  England.'' 

The  next  morning  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  his  favourite,  fientinck, 
sent  his  prineess  a  mignifioest  gift  of  jewels  to  the  amount  of  £40,000.. 
The  lord  mayor  came  with  congratulations  to  the  prince  and  princese 
of  Orange^  and  the  same  routine  of  compliments  from  the  high  officisls 
tbat  had  waited  on  the  princess  previously,  now  were  repeated  to  her 
OQ  account  of  her  marriage. 

This  pr oiestaot  alliance  was  so  highly  popular  in  Scotland,  that  it  was 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  and  quaint  feslirities,  being  announced 
with  great  pomp  by  the  duke  of  LMiderdale  at  Edinbuigh,  at  the  town 
Mercat-cross,  which  was  hung  with  tapestry,  and  enibellished  with  aa 
arbour  hunff  with  many  huiMreds  of  oranges.  His  grace,  with  the  lord 
provost,  and  as  many  of  the  civic  magistrates  and  great  nobles  as  it  could 
hold,  ascending  to  this  Hymeneal  temple,  entered  it,  and  there  drank  the 
good  healths  of  their  highnesses  the  prince  and  princess,  next  of  their 
royal  highnesses  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  then  the  queen's,  and 
last  of  aU  the  king's,  during  which  ^e  cannon  played  from  the  castle, 
all  the  conduits  horn  the  cross  ran  with  wine,  and  many  voiders  of 
sweetmeats  were  tossed  among  the  people,  ^ho  were  loud  and  long  in 
their  applauses.  Great  boniires  were  kindled  as  in  London,  and  the 
popular  rejoicings  were  prolonged  till  a  late  four.' 

Two  days  after  the  marriage,, the  bride  was  actually  disinherited  of 
her  expectations  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  birth  of  a  bro» 
ther,  who  seemed  sprightly  and  likely  to  live.  The  prince  of  Orange 
had  the  compliment  paid  him  of  standing  sponsor  to  this  unwelcome 
relative,  when  it  was  baptized,  November  8th.  The  lady-governess  Vil- 
liers  stood  godmother  by  proxy,  ibr  one  of  her  charges,  the  young  prin- 
cess Isabdia. 

The  ill-hnmour  of  the  prinee  of  Orange  now  became  sufficiently 
risible  .to  the  courtiers ;  as  for  his  unha|^y  bride,  she  is  never  mentioned 
by  her  tutor  Dr.  Lake,  excepting  as  in  tears.  She  had  when  married^ 
and  for  some  days  afterwards,  an  excuse  for  her  sadness>.in  the  alarming 
illness  of  her  sister  lady  Anne,  whom  at  that  time  i^e  passionately 
loved.  Lady  Anne  is  not  named  as  being  pres^it  at  her  sister's  nuptials^ 
an  absence  that  is  unaccounted  for,  excepting  by  Dr.  Lake,  who  says,^ 
*^  Her  highness  the  lady  Anne,  having  been  sick  for  several  days,  ap> 
peared  to  have  the  small-pox ;"  she  had  most  likely  taken  the  infectioa 
when  visiting  the  city.  ^^  1  was  commanded,"  added  Dr.  Lake,  ^^  not  tq 
go  to  her  chamber  to  read  prayers  to  her,  because  of  my  attendance  on 
Uie  princess  of  Orange,  and  on  the  other  children ;"  these  were  lady 
Jeabella,  and  the  new-born  Charles,  who  could  have  dispensed  with  his 
spiritual  exhortations.  ^This  troubled  ne,"  he  resumes,  ^the  more 
because  the  nurse  of  the  lady  Anne  was  a  very  busy  zealous  Roqmu^ 
catholic,  and  would  probably  discompose  her  highness,  if  she  had  an 

their  bridal  chamber.    Horace  Walpole  fully  confirms  the  same  hj  his  aoooun* 

ef  the  poeseta  n%  the  wedding  of  Frederick,  prii^ce  ot  Walee,  fiuher  of  (}eorge  lU. 

>  Life  of  Maiy  IL  1695.  *  Lake's  MS.  Diary,  Nov.  7 
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opportunity ;  wherefore^  November  1 1  th,  I  waited  on  the  kdy-goremestf. 
(lady  Frances  Villiers,)  and  suggested  this  to  her;f  she  bade  me  'do  what 
I  thought  fit.'  But  little  satisfied  with  what  she  said  to  me,  I  addressed 
Biyself  to  the  bishop  of  London,'  who  commanded  me  to  wait  con- 
stantly on  her  highness  lady  Anne,  and  to  do  all  suitable  offices  minis- 
terial, incumbent  on  me.'' 

The  parental  tenderness  of  the  duke  of  York  had  enjoined,  that  all 
communication  must  be  cut  off  between  his  daughters,  lest  the  infection 
of  tiiis  plague  of  small-pox  should  be  communicated  to  the  princess  of 
Orange,  as  if  he  had  anticipated  how  fatal  it  was  one  day  to  be  to  her. 
Dr.  llike  was  not  permitted,  if  he  continued  his  attendance  on  the  prin- 
cess Anne,  to  see  the  princess  of  Orange.  *'  I  thought  it  my  duty,"  *  be 
says,  ^^  before  I  went  to  her  highness  lady  Anne,  to  take  my  leave  of  the 
princess,  who  desired  to  depart  for  Holland  with  her  husband  the  Fri- 
day next.  I  perceived  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  herself  very  disconso- 
late, not  only  for  her  sister's  illness,  but  on  account  of  the  prince  urging 
her  to  remove  her  residence  to  Whitehall,  to  which  the  princess  would, 
by  no  means,  be  persuaded."  The  reason  the  prince  wished  to  quit  St. 
James's  was  because  the  small-pox  was  raging  there  like  a  plague ;  be- 
sides her  sister,  the  lady  Viliiers,  and  several  of  her  Other's  household, 
were  sickening  with  this  fatal  disorder ;  but  the  disconsolate  bride  chose 
to  run  all  risks  rather  thai^  quit  her  father  one  hour,  before  she  had  to 
commence  her  unwelcome  oanishment. 

Dr.  Lake  tried  his  reasoning  powere  to  convince  the  princess  of  Orange 
of  the  propriety  of  this  measure,  but  in  vain.  He  then  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preferring  a  request  concerning  his  own  interest.  ^  1  liad  the 
honour  to  retire  with  her  to  her  closet,"  continues  Dr.  Lake,'  **  and  I 
call  God  to  witness,  that  1  never  said  there,  or  elsewhere,  anything  con- 
trary to  the  Holy  Scriptures^  or  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land; and  1  hoped  that  the  things  in  which  I  had  instructed  her  might 
still  remain  with  her.  I  said,  ^  I  had  been  with  her  seven  years,  and  that 
no  pereon  who  hath  lived  so  long  at  court  but  did  make  a  far  greater 
advantage  than  I  have  done,  having  gotten  but  lOOZ.  a  year;  wherefore, 
I  did  humbly  request  her  highness,  that,  at  her  departure,  she  would 
recommend  me  to  the  king  and  the  bishop  of  London,  and  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  requite  the  favour  by  being  very  careful  of  the  right 
instruction  of  the  lady  Anne,  her  sister,  of  whom  I  had  all  the  assur- 
ances in  the  world  that  she  would  be  very  good.  Finally,  I  wished  her 
higlmess  all  prosperity,  and  that  God  would  bless  her,  and  show  her 
fevour  in  the  sight  of  the  strange  people  among  whom  she  was  going  P 
Whereupon,  I  kneeled  down  and  kissed  her  gown.  Her  highness  of 
Orange  gave  me  thanks  for  all  my  kindnesses,  and  assured  me,  ^  that  she 
would  do  all  that  she  could  for  me.'  She  could  say  no  more  for  ex- 
cessive weeping.     So  she  turned  her  back  and  went  into  her  bed- 


room. 


>M 


'  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  who  was  governor  or  preceptor  to  the  princesses. 
•Lake's  MS. Diary. 

*  Ibid.    On  that  very  day  Dr.  Lake  mentions  that  be  had  completed  his  diirty- 
ft/lh  year. 
«Lake:  MS.  Diary. 
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"At  three  o'clock,  I  went  to  the  lady  Anne,  and,  considering  her 
distemper,  found  her  very  well,  without  headache,  or  pain  in  her  back, 
or  fever.  I  read  prayers  to  her."  Ttjis  was  on  Sunday,  Noveqiber  the 
1 1th,  the -princess  of  Orange  having  been  married  a  week.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  remonstrances  of  her  husband,  and  her  own  danger  of 
infection,  the  bride  carried  her  point,  and  clave  t  j  her  paternal  home,  at 
St  James's  palace,  to  the  last  moment  of  her  stay  in  England.  Mean- 
time, the  duke  of  York  kept  her  from  seeing  her  sister  Anne,  who  be- 
came worse  from  day  to  day,  as  the  disease  approached  its  climax. 

^  Her  highness,  lady  Anne,"  says  Dr.  Lake,'  '*  was  somewhat  giddy, 
and  very  much  disordered ;  she  requested  me  not  to  leave  her,  and  re- 
commended to  me  the  care  of  her  foster-sister's  instruction  in  the  pro- 
teslant  religion.  At  night,  I  christened  her  nurse's  child  Mary."  This 
was  the  catholic  nurse,  of  whom  Complon,  bishop  of  London,  ex- 
pressed so  much  apprehension :  how  she  came  to  permit  the  church  of 
England  chaplain  to  christen  her  baby  is  not  explained.  The  fiAeenth 
of  November  was  the  queen's  birth-day,  which  was  celebrated  with 
double  pomp,  on  account  of  her  niece's  marriage.  From  Dr.  Lake,  it 
is  impossible  to  gather  the  slightest  hint  of  the  bridal  costume,  or  of 
any  particular  of  the  dress  of  the  bride,  excepting,  that  her  royal  high- 
ness attired  herself  for  that  ball  very  richly,  and  wore  all  her  jewels. 
She  was  very  sad ;  the  prince,  her  husband,  was  as  sullen,  he  never 
spoke  to  her  the  whole  evening,  and  his  brutality  was  remarked  by 
every  one  there.  Tet  the  artists  and  the  poets  of  England  had  com- 
bined to  make  that  evening  a  scene  of  enchantment  and  delight  All 
seemed  replete  with  joy  and  mirth,  excepting  the  disconsolate  Mary, 
who  expected  that  she  should  have,  before  she  retired  to  rest,  to  doff 
her  courtly  robe^  and  jewels  and  embark  on  board  the  yacht  that  was 
to  take  her  to  Holland.  On  this  account,  the  officials  of  the  household 
of  her  father,  and  those  of  her  own  maiden  establishment,  in  England, 
were  permitted  to  kiss  her  hand  at  the  ball,  and  to  take  leave  of  her 
which  they  did,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.' 

The  epithalamium  of  this  wedlock  was  from  the  pen  of  the  courtly 
veteran,  Waller,  and  was  sung  that  night : — 


*Af  once  the  lion  honey  gave 

Out  of  the  strong  such  sweetness 
came, 
A  royal  hero*  no  less  brave 
Produced  this  sweet — this  lovely 
dame.* 

To  her  the  prince*  that  did  oppose 
Gaul's  mighty  a.raies  in  the  field, 

And  Holland  from  prevailing  foes 
Could  so  well  free — himself  does 
yield. 


Not  Belgians  fleets  (his  high  command) 
Which  triumph  where  the  sun  does 
rise, 
Not  all  the  force  he  leads  by  land, 
Could  guard  him  fVom  her  conquer  • 
ing  eyes. 

Orange  with  youth  experience  has, 
In  action  young,  in  council  old, 

Orauge  is  what  Augustus  wasr~ 
Brave,  wary,  provident  and  l<ol«l 


'Lake's MS.  Diary. 
*  James  duke  of  York. 
•William  of  Orange. 


•Ibid* 

*Mary,  his  daughter 
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On  that  fair  tree '  which  bears  hit  name, 
Blossoms  and  fruit  at  once  are  found  j 

jck  him  we  all  admire  the  same, 
Hit  Mofwery  youth   with  wisdom 
crowned. 


Thrice  happf  pair!  so  near  allied 
In  royal  blood  and  virtue  too, 

Now  love  has  you  together  tied, 
May  none  the  triple  knot  undo." 


The  wind  that  night  setting  in  easterly,  gave  the  poor  bride  a  re- 
prieve, and  she,  in  consequence,  remained  by  the  paternal  side  all  the 
next  day,  November  the  16lh,  in  the  home-palace  of  Sl  James.  The 
peiversity  of  the  wind  did  not  ameliorate  the  temper  of  her  husband ; 
he  was  excessively  impatient  of  remaining  in  England  to  witness  the 
continuance  of  festivities,  dancing,  and  rejoicing.  ^^  This  day,"  says 
Dr.  Lake,  ^  the  court  began  to  whisper  of  the  sullenness  and  clownish- 
ness  of  the  prince  of  Orange ;  it  was  observed,  that  he  took  no  notice 
of  his  bride  at  the  play,  nor  did  he  come  to  see  her  at  St.  James  the 
day  before  their  departure."  Dr.  Lake,  and  the  indignant  household  of 
the  princess,  at  St  James's,  we  see,  blamed  this  conduct  a^  unprovoked 
brutality ;  but  that  the  prince  was  not  angry  without  cause  is  obvious : 
being  secretly  exasperated  at  the  unwelcome  birth  of  Mary's  young 
brother,  he  was  not  inclined,  as  his  marriage  bargain  was  much  depre- 
ciated in  value,  to  lose  the  beauty  of  his  young  bride  as  well  as  her 
kingdom ;  he  was  displeased,  and  not  unjustly,  at  her  obstinacy  in  con* 
tinning  to  risk  her  (ife  and  charms  of  person^  surrounded  by  the  infec* 
tion  at  the  palace  of  St.  James. 

The  maids  of  honour  of  the  queen,  the  duchess  of  York,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  princess  Anne,  were  enraged  at  the  rude  behaviour  of  the 
Dutch  prince.  They  spoke  of  him  at  first  as  the  '*  Dutch  monster," 
till  they  found  for  him  the  name  of  ^^  Calihan,"  a  sobriquet  which  lady 
Anne,  at  least,  never  forgot.* 

The  lady  Anne  being  dreadfully  ill  during  the  days  when  her  sister's 
departure  hung  on  the  caprice  of  the  wind,  the  paternal  care  of  the 
duke  of  York  deemed  that  any  farewell  between  this  loving  pair  would 
be  dangerous  for  each.  He  gave  orders  that  whenever  the  princess*  of 
Orange  actually  went  away,  the  fact  was  to  be  carefully  concealed  from 
Anne,  lest  it  should  have  a  fatal  effect  on  her.'  The  palace  of  St. 
James  was  still  reeking  with  infection :  several  of  the  official  attendants 
of  the  ducal  court  were  dying  or  dead.  The  lady-governess,  Fraoces 
Villiers,  was  desperately  ill.  She  was  to  have  accompanied  the  princess 
of  Orange  on  her  voyage,  but  it  was  impossible.^  Dr.  Lake  thus  enu 
merates,  with  a  foreboding  heart,  the  disasters  accompanying  this  mar- 
riage :  ^^  There  were  many  unlucky  circumstances  that  did  seem  to  re- 
tard and  embitter  the  departure  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  as  the  sick- 
ness of  the  lady  Anne,  the  danger  of  the  lady-governess  (Villiers),  who 
was  left  behind,  and  her  husband  (sir  Edward  Villiefs),  the  master  of 
the  horse  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  he,  too,  was  obliged  to  stay  in 
England ;  likewise  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Hemlock,  her  nurse's  father, 
which  happened  at  St.  James's  palace  this  night ;  the  death  and  burial 

'The  orange  tree  was  the  device  of  William,  orange  and  green  his  liveries 
Letters  of  the  princeu  Anne  to  Lady  Marlborough. 
Dr  Lake,  MS.  Diar/.  «Ibid. 
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of  the  archbishop  of  CantorlMBy)  h«r  godfather  ;^  the  iUuets  of  Mrs. 
Trelawney's'  &ther  and  uncle,  as  aiso  Mrs.  White's  dangerous  illness, 
who  was  appointed  to  attend  the  princess  of  Oraoge  in  Holland.  God 
preserve  her  highness,  and  make  her  voyage  and  abode  there  pros- 
perous !"  * 

Tiie  wind  blew  westerly  on  the  moroing  o(  the  19th  of  November, 
and,  in  consequence,  all  was  early  asdr  in  the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and 
St.  James,  in  preparation  (or  the  departure  of  the  Orange  bride  and  bride- 
groom. The  princess  took  leave  of  her  beloved  home  of  Sl  James, 
and  came  to  Whitehall  palace,  as  early  as  nine  in  the  morning,  to  bid 
farewell  to  ^er  royal  aunt,  queen  Catherine.  Mary,  when  she  ap- 
proached, was  weapifig  piteously,  and  her  majesty,  to  comfort  her, 
^  told  her  to  consider  how  miN^  better  her  case  was  than  her  own ;  for 
when  she  came  from  Portugal,  she  had  not  even  seen  king  Charles.'' 
"But,  madame,'  rejoined  the  princess  of  Orange,  ** remember,  you  came 
tnlo  England,  /  am  going  out  of  England." 

"  The  princess  wept  grievously  all  the  morning,"  continues  Dr.  Lake.^ 
^  She  requested  the  duchess  of  Moooiouth  to  come  often  to  see  the 
lady  Anne,  her  sister,  and  to  accompany  her  to  the  chapel,  the  first  time 
she  appeared  there.  She  also  left  two  letters  to  be  given  to  her  sister 
as  soon  as  she  recovered.  What  a  contrast  is  this  tender  heart-clinging 
to  her  family,  to  Mary's  conduct,  after  ten  years'  companionship  with 
the  partner  to  whom  her  reluctant  hand  had  been  given? 

The  wind  was  fair  for  Holland,  the  tide  served,  the  royal  barges  were 
ia  waiting  at  Whiteliall  sUiirs,  and  king  Charles  and  the  duke  of  York 
were  ready  with  half  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  London,  to  accompany 
the  princess  and  her  husband  down  the  river  as  far  as  Erith,  where  the 
bridal  party  were  to  dine.'  Here  Mary  took  a  heart-rending  farewell  of 
ber  father  and  uoele,  and  in  the  afternoon  she  embarked  at  Gravesend 
with  her  husband  and  suite,  in  one  of  the  royal  yachts,  several  English 
aod  Dutch  men-of-war  being  in  attendance,  to  convoy  the  gay  bark  to 
Holland. 

The  celebrated  poet,  Nat  Lee,  describes  the  embarkation,  in  his  poem 
on  the  marriage  and  departure  of  the  princess  of  Orange ;  and,  as  he 
declares  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  it  is  possible  that  the 
parties  grouped  themselves,  according  to  his  lines  \  but  it  is  as  evident 
ihat  he  knew  nothing  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  princess  Anne ; 
fbat  must  have  been  kept  from  the  public,  for  he  supposes  that  she  was 
present.  Th«  following  are  the  best  of  the  lines  of  this  now-forgotten 
Listorical  poem : — 

Hail,  happT-  warrior^  Bail !  whose  ktmB  have  won 
Tho  fiumt  jawel  of  the  English  orown  1 

"Sheldon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  Nov.  9th,  and  was  buried  at  Croy 
don  on  Nov.  IGth,  by  the  side  of  archbishop  Whitgift,  at  his  own  desire. — Dr, 
Lake. 

•  Anne  Trelawney,  the  fkvourite  maid  of  hononr  of  the  princess  Mary,  wms 
with  her  two  years  after  in  Holland. — Sidney  Diary. 

»  Dr.  Lake :  Diary,  Nov.  16.  *  Ibid. 

*Dr.  Lake,  likewise  Echard. 
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1^\  princess  hail,  thou  fairest  fif  thy  kind. 
Thou  shape  of  angel  with  an  angel's  mind  I 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  hark  I  'tis  rumoured  that  this  happy  pair 
Must  go— the  prince  for  Holland  does  declare 
1  Hiw  them  launch — the  prince  the  princess  bore, 
While  the  sad  court  stood  crowding  on  the  share; 
The  prince  still  bowing  on  the  deck  did  stand, 
And  h^ld  his  weeping  consort  by  the  hand, 
Which,  waving  oA,  she  bade  them  all  farewell, 
And  wept  as  if  she  would  the  briny  ocean  swelL 
**  Farewell,  thou  best  of  fhthers,  best  of  IViends!" 
While  the  grieyed  duke*  with  a  deep  sigh  oommenda 
To  Heaven  his  child,  in  tears  his  eyes  would  swim. 
But  manly  virtue  stays  them  at  the  brim. 
"Farewell,"  she  cried,  "my  sister !•  thou  dear. part. 
The  sweetest  half  of  my  divided  heart. 
My  little  love !"  Her  sighs  she  did  renew : 
"  Once  more,  oh  heavens,  a  long,  a  last  adieu, 
Part !  must  I  ever  lose  those  pretty  charms  V* 
Then  swoons  and  sinks  into  the  prince's  arms. 

This  ig  somewhat  fustian  and  common-place ;  'and  the  theatrical  frre» 
weil  to  the  lady  Anne,  the  sheer  invention  of  the  poet.  Other  thoughts 
were  working  in  the  brain  of  Orange,  than  those  surmised  by  Nat  Lee. 

The  duke  of  York  ought  to  have  seen  his  son-in-law  safely  out  of  the 
kingdom,  for,  before  William  of  Orange  actually  departed,  he  contrived 
to  play  him  one  of  the  tricks  by  which  he  finally  supplanted  him  in  the 
aflections  of  the  English  people.  The  wind  changed  by  the  time  the 
Dutch  fleet  had  dropped  down  to  Sheemess;  it  baffled  the  mariners,  and 
remained  contrary  for  thirty  or  forty  hours ;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
the  king  and  duke  of  York  sent  an  express  to  entreat  the  prince  and 
princess  to  come  down  the  river  and  remain  with  them  at  Whitehall; 
instead  of  which,  they  went  on  shore  at  Sheemess,  and  were  entertained 
by  colonel  Dorrell,  the  governor.  The  next  day,  November  the  23d, 
they  crossed  the  country  to  Canterbury,  the  princess  being  only  accom- 
panied by  lady  Inchiquin  (one  of  the  Villiers'  sisters),  and  a  dresser ; 
the  prince  by  his  favourites,  Bentinck  and  Odyke.  Here  an  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  took  place;  one  contemporary  witness  vouches,  ^  that 
his  authority  was  no  other  than  the  mouth  of  archbishop  TillotKMi  him- 
self— from  whose  narration  it  was  written  down."*  ♦'The  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange,  when  they  arrived  at  an  ion,  in  Canterbury,  found 
themselves  in  a  destitute  condition,  for  want  of  cash,  as  they  haid  been 
unkindly  and  secretly  thrust  out  of  London  by  king  Charles  and  the 
duke  of  York,  from  jealousy,  lest  the  lord-mayor  should  invite  them  to 
a  grand  civic  feast.*  The  prince,  to  relieve  his  wants,  sent  Bentinck  to 
represent  them  to  the  corporation,  and  beg  a  loan  of  money." 

^  The  duke  of  York,  her  fatlier. 

•  The  princess  Anne.  Lee  evidently  supposes  that  she  was  present,  instead  of 
being  as  she  really  was,  on  a  bed  of  sickness  at  St.  James's  palace. 

■  Echard's  Appendix  and  Tindal's  Notes  to  Rapin — the  latter,  a  contemporary, 
adds  many  aggravating  circumstances,  all  false. 

*That  tliey  had  already  been  to  this  grand  feast,  Oct.  29;  see  Dr.  Lake  and 
•he  Gazette. 
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It  ia  fery  pkin,  thtt  the  corpontiuvi  of  Canterbury  c<mmdered  the 
•whole  application  as  a  caae  of  mendicity  or  fictitioiis  distress,  for  the 
request  was  denied.  Howerer^  there  happened  to  be-  precent,  Dr.  Tiilot- 
•on,  the  dean  of  Canterbury,  who  httrried  home,  gathered  together  all 
the  plate  and  readynnoney  in  gnhieaa  he.  had  at  command,  and,  bringing 
them  to  the  inn,  begged  an  inteniew  with  M.  Bentmck,  and  presented 
them  to  him,  ^  with  the  hope  that  they  would  be  aervioeable  to  their 
highnesses,'^  entreating  withal,  <^that  theyj  would  quit  a  situation.se 
VQworthy  of  their  rank,  and  come  to  stay  at  the  deanery,  which  wa3 
usually  the  abode  of  all  the  royal  company  that  came  to  the  city."' 
The  prince  accepted  the  plate  and  money  with  warm  thanks,  but  de- 
clined going  to  the  deanery.  Dr.  Tillotson  was  presented^  and  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  princess.  In  this  hospitable  transaction,  no  blame  can 
be  attached  to  Dr.  Tillotson,  whose  conduct  was  becoming  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  church  he  had  entered.'  Why  the  prince  of  Orange  did  not 
request  a  loan  or  supply  by  the  express  that  his  uncles  afi^tionately 
sent  to  invite  him  back  to  Whitehall,  instead  of  presentrog  himself  and 
his  princess  in  a  state  of  complaining  mendicity  at  Canterbury,  is  incon- 
sistent with  plain  dealing.  As  he  had  been  paid  tlie  first  instalment  of 
the  40,000Z.  which  was  the  portion  of  the  princess,  his  credit  was  good 
in  England,  and  he  might  hare  obtained  a  supply  of  money,  sufficient 
for  a  few  days,  at  an  inn,  from  his  friend,  the  prime  minister,  Danby. 
The  foct  is,  that  the  birth  of  the  young  brother  of  Mary  had  rendered 
this  ambitious  poliUcian  desperate,  and  he  was  making  a  bold  dash  at 
obtaining  partisans,  by  representing  himself  as  an  ill-treated  person. 
Nor  were  his  efibrts  ultimately  fruitless,  if  the  following  statement  of  a 
contemporary  be  correct — and  all  circumstances  corroborate  it.  ^  By 
this  accident,  Dr.  Tillotson  begun  that  lucky  acquaintance  and  corre- 
spondence with  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and  Mr.  Benlinck,  a$ 
afterwards,  advanced  him  to  an  archbishoprick." ' 

'  Tliis  feature  of  the  story  is  preserved  by  Birch,  the  biographer  of  Tillotson, 
and  not  by  Echard  or  Tindal. 

'Dr.  Tillotson  is,  from  the  period  of  this  adyentnre,  intiinately  connected  with 
the  fortanes  of  the  princess  of  Orange ;  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  intelligibilitj, 
tlie  following  abstract  of  his  previous  life  it  presented.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rioh 
clothier,  of  Sowerby,  near  Halifax,  who  was  a  strict  puritan  at  the  time  of  John 
Tillotson's  birth,  and  became  a  furious  anabaptist,  which  he  remained,  even 
after  his  son  had  conformed  to  our  church,  on  her  restoration  to  prosperity. 
John  Tillotson  was  born  Oct,  23,  1630;  he  became  a  learned  and  eloquent  man, 
lie  was  good-tempered,  and  ranch  beloved  in  private  life.  It  is  nearly  impossible 
to  gather  ftow  his  biography,  whether  he  had  been  a  dissenting  preaoher,  but  as 
it  is  certain  that  he  preached  before  ordination,  doubtless  he  was  so.  The  reli- 
gion of  [Tillotson,  before  the  Restoration,  was  of  that  species  professed  by  inde- 
pendents who  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Socinians.  He  was  chaplain  and 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  Prideaux,  attorney-general  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Tillotson 
subsequently  married  Ebina  Wilkins,  a  nieee  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  When  :2p 
wards  of  2000  conscientious  noiMionformists  forsook  their  livings,  rathei  thar 
comply  with  the  tempts  of  the  church  of  England,  our  church  actually  gained 
John  Tillotson,  who,  being  possessed  of  great  eloquence,  attained  rapid  prefbr 
ment,  until  he  is  found  dean  of  Canterbury,  in  1677.  Thi^  account  is  abstracted 
from  Dr.  Bitch's  Biography  of  Archbishop  Tillotson. 

*  Rapin's  HisU  of  England,  folio,  vol.  ii.  p.  68S. 
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The  prinee  and  princess  of  Oraofe  liefered  no  lest  ibtn  Umr  days  at 
tkeir  mn  in  Canterburyi,  caltivatii^  the  aoquaiatftnce  of  thetr  new  frkriidt 
Dr.  Tillotson,  and  receiving  the  oonf  ra^ationt  of  the  gentry  aad  Dobilily 
of  Kent,  in  whose  eyes  William  seemed  sedulously  to  render  hioMelfMi 
object  of  pity  and  distress,  for.  great  quantities  of  provisions  were  giren, 
by  them  for  his  use.  He  lef^  C^lerbwry,  November  the  27thf  and  veiH 
that  night  with  the  princess  and  her  train  on  board  the  Montague  al 
Margate,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Holmes,  who  set  aail  the  next  day. 
The  ice  prevented  the  fleet  from  entering  the  Maes,  but  the  prinoese  and 
her  spouse,  after  a  quick  but  stormy  passage^  were  landed  at  Tethmksa 
town  on  the  Holland  coast,  and  went  direct  to  the  Houoslardyke  palace. 
It  was  remarked,  that  the  princess  of  Oi^nge  was  the  only  female  oa 
board  who  did  not  sufier  from  sea-sickness/ 

The  prmcess,  besides  the  lady  kichiquin  (Mary  Villiers),  was  aeooi»- 
panied  by  Elizabeth  and  Anne  Villiers ;  the  mother  of  these  sisters,  her 
late  governess,  expired  of  the  smallpox  at  St  James's  palace,  before  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  finished  his  mysterious  transactions  at  Canterbury.' 
The  princess  had  likewise  with  her,  in  the  capacity  of  maid  of  hoaour, 
Mary  Wroth,  or  Worth,  a  relative  of  the  Sidney  family.  Each  of  &ese 
girls  disquieted  her  nsarried  life.  Both  the  unmarried  Villiers  were  older 
than  herself,  ami  she  was  eclipsed  in  the  eyes  of  her  sullen  lord,  by  their 
maturer  charms.  The  prince  of  Orange  fell  in  love  with  Elizabeth  Vil* 
liers,  and  scandal  was  likewise  afloat  relative  to  him  ami  her  sister  Anae,* 
who  snbsequently  married  his  favourite,  Bentiock.  Much  wonder  is 
expresses  by  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  and  likewise  by  Swift,  who 
were  both  her  acquaintances,  how  it  was  possible  for  Elizabeth  VillieiS 
to  rival  the  princess  Mary  in  the  heart  of  her  spouse,  for  Elisabeth, 
although  a  fine  woman,  had  not  a  handsome  face.  ^  I  always  foiget 
myself  and  talk  of  squinting  people  before  her,"  says  Swift,  in  bis  jour* 
nal,  ^  and  the  good  lady  squints  like  a  dragon." 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  the  princess  of  Orange  at  the 
Hounslardyke  palace,  the  states-general  of  Holland  sent  their  hof-masUr 
Binter  to  compliment  her  and  the  prince,  and  to  know  of  them,  ^^  when 
it  would  be  seasonable  for  them  to  offer  their  congratulation  in  a  formal 
manner?"  The  prince  and  princess  did  not  make  their  public  entry 
into  tlie  Hague  until  December  the  14th,  so  long  were  the  mynheers 
preparing  their  formalities,  which  were  perpetrated  with  extraordinaiy 
magnificence.  Twelve  companies  of  burghers  were  in  arms,  drawn  up 
under  their  respective  lensigns;  and  the  bridge  of  the  Hague  was  adorned 
with  green  garlands,  under  which  was  written  a  Latin  inscriptior*,  in 
honour  of  the  illustrious  pair,  of  which  the  following  is  our  auth^r^i 
English  version : 

**  Hail,  Mcred  worthy,  blest  in  that  rich  bed  1 
At  once  thy  Mary  and  tby  Belgia  we^I; 
And  long,  long  live  thy  fair  Britannic  bride, 
Her  Orange  and  her  counuy's  equal  pride !" 

■Dr.  Lake's  Diary,  MS. 

•Birch's  Life  of  Til lotson.    Dr.  Lake's  MS.     Sidney  Diaiy. 

•  Lampoons  by  Dr.  Swift,  and  Mrs.  Manley. 
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» 

Having  passed  the  bridge,  they  were  met  by  foor-and-twenty  virgins, 
that  walked  two  and  two  on  each  side  their  highnesses'  coach,  singing 
and  strewuig  green  herbs  all  the  way.  When  their  highnesses  came 
before  the  town-house,  th^  passed  through  a  triumphal  arch,  adorned 
with  foliage  and  grotesco  work,  with  the  arms  of  both  their  highnesses, 
and  over  them,  two  hands,  with  a  Latin  motto  thus  rendered  in  English : 

•*  What  Halcyon  airs  this  royal  Hymen  sings, 
The  Olive  branch  of  peace  her  dower  she  brings.'* 

In  the  Hoogstraet  they  passed  under  another  triumphal  arch,  with  this 
inscription : 

*<  To  the  BataYian  oourt,  with  Heaven's  best  smile, 
Approach,  fair  guest,  and  bless  this  happy  pile.'* 

In  the  evening,  Mary  was  welcomed  with  a  grand  display  of  fireworks, 
in  which  were  represented  St  George  on  horseback,  fountains,  pyramids, 
castles,  triumphal  chariots,  Jupiter  and  Mars  descending  from  the  skies, 
a  lien,  a  duck  and  a  drake  (emblematic,  we  suppose,  of  ditches  and 
canals),  likewise  castles,  flower-pots,  and  a  variety  of  other  devices,  in 
honour  of  this  auspicious  alliance.  The  next  day,  the  heer  Van  Ghent, 
and  a  variety  of  other  heerSy  whose  Dutch  names  would  not  be  of  much 
interest  to  British  readers,  complimented  their  highnesses  in  the  name 
of  the  states-general,  which  compliment  was  soon  after  repeated  by  the 
states  in  a  body.'  Though  Mary's  chief  residence  and  principal  court 
in  Holland  was  at  the  Hague,  3ret  she  had  seveial  other  palaces,  as  Loo, 
Hounslardyke,  and  Diereti. 

It  deserves  notice  that  king  Charles,  when  he  communicated  the  roar* 
Tiage  to  the  French  ambassador,  mentions  his  niece'  m  his  official  des- 
patch as  the  princess  Mary.  In  earlier  times  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  title  of  princess  was  scarcely  voachsafed  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  reigning  soverdgn,  if  she  had  a  brother  in  existence.  Dr.  Lake, 
remarking  on  the  unbounded  popularity  of  this  marriage  in  England, 
declares  ^^  there  were  no  gloomy  countenances  at  court,  excepting  Baril- 
lon,  the  French  ambassador,  and  Bennet,  lord  Arlington.''  Louis  XIV. 
took  the  marriage  heinously ;  for  nMny  mondis  he  would  not  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  oousin-german,  the  duke  of  York ;  ^  for,"  wrote  he  to  that 
prince, "  you  have  given  your  daughter  to  my  mortal  fenemy."  This 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  duke  of  York ;  for  lord  Dartmouth  records  an 
anecdote  that  the  duke  of  York,  on  first  hearing  of  this  marriage,  or 
perhar^^  after  seeing  the  tearful  agonies  of  Mary,  when  she  heard  her 
doleful  sentence  of  consignment  to  her  oousia,  remonstrated  with  his 
brother  by  a  confidential  ftiend,  reminding  his  majesty  that  he  had  so- 
lemnly promised  never  to  give  away  Mary,  without  he,  her  father,  gave 
his  full  consent  to  her  marriage.  ^^  So  I  did — it's  true,  man !"  exclaimed 
Charles,  with  his  characteristic  humour ;  ^^  but,  odd's  fish,  James  must 
consent  to  this !" 

>  Life  of  Mary  II.,  1695. 

'  Dalrymple's  Appendix.    Barillon*t  Despatches. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Convalescence  of  lady  Anne — Her  father  breaks  to  her  the  departure  of  her  sUteff 
-^Takes  possession  of  her  sister's  apanmentt  at  St  Jamet't— Death  of  beir 
brciher — News  of  the  princess  of  Orange — Relapses  into  Sundajr  card-playing 
^Princess  attends  dissenting  preachings — First  communion  of  lady  Anne— 
Her  strange  conduct— Anne's  favourite  lady,  Mrs.  Com wal lis,  banished — Anrte*s 
love  for  Mrs.  Churchill — Princess  of  Orange,  her  court  at  the  Hague — Her 
chapel  and  Dr.  Hooper — Prince  of  Orange  persecutes  her  religion — Objects  lo 
her  books— His  unfaithfulness  to  her — Princess  takes  leave  of  her  husband- 
Visit  of  her  step-mother  (Mary  Beatrice,  duchess  of  York)  and  lady  Anne — Ill- 
ness of  the  princess — Her  father  and  his  consort  visit  her — Her  tender  parting 
with  them — Her  coi^jugal  troubles — Liberties  taken  by  the  princess's  maids  of 
honour — Princess  and  D'Avanx  (Prencli  ambassador) — Princess  causes  Kenn 
to  marry  Mary  Worth  to  Zulestein — Rage  of  the  prince— Insults  Dr.  Kenn— 
Princess  entreats  him  to  stay — Seclusion  of  the  princess — Residence  of  the 
l*iy  Anne  at  her  uncle's  court— Her  prospects  of  the  succession — Suitors — 
Prince  George  of  Hanover  (George  I.) — His  visit  to  her — His  retreat — Morti- 
fying reports — Her  anger — Visits  her  father  in  Scotland — Her  love  for  lord 
Mulgrave — Marriage  of  Anne  with  prince  George  of  Denmark — Appoints  Mrs. 
Churchill  to  her  household — ^Excessive  love  for  her — Her  letters — Lonely  liS» 
of  the  princess  of  Orange — Palace  restraint — ^Mourning  on  the  anniversary  c€ 
Charles  I.'s  death — Insults  of  her  husband  oo  that  day — ^Her  grief — ^Forced  to 
hear  sermons  {torn  her  father's  calumniator,  Jurieu — Final  subjugation^En- 
largeroent  from  restraint — Attentions  to  Monmouth — Her  gaiety — ^Affronted  by 
the  British  envoy  (Mr.  Chudleigh) — Demands  his  recall — Skates  and  dances 
with  Monmouth — News  of  her  uncle's  death  (Charles  H.) — Accession  of  her 
fiither  (James  II.) — His  letters  to  her  and  her  husband — Dr.  Covell's  report 
of  the  princess's  ill-treatment— -Deep  grief  of  the  priixsess— Her  ftither's  remarks 

•  on  the  fend  with  Dr.  Covell— .Departure  of  the  princess's  favourite  maid,  Anne 
Trelawney — Sympathy  of  the  princess  for  the  suffering  French  protestants— 
Coqjugal  alarms  of  the  princess — Solicits  body-guards  for  the  prince — William 
Penn  sent  ambassador  from  her  father — Princess's  sharp  answer  to  him— 
Prince  of  Orange  requests  a  pension  for  her — James  H.  refuses. 

The  royal  yacht  that  had  attended  the  princess  of  Orange  and  her 
hushand  to  Holland,  returned  to  England,  December  1st,  bringing  the 
intelligence  of  their  safe  landing.  Two  days  afterward,  **the  lady  Anne 
went  forth  of  her  chamber,''  her  servants  all  rejoicing  to  see  her  so  per- 
fectly recovered ;  she  directly  went  to  see  her  step-mother,  the  duchess 
of  York,  who  was  not  recovered  from  her  confinement'  The  duke  oi 
York  had  daily  visited  the  lady  Anne  in  her  sick-room,  and  every  day 
he  sent  from  thence,  in  her  hearing,  a  message,  as  if  to  the  princess  of 

•Dr.  Lake's  MS.  Diary,  Dec.  l»t 
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Onuige,  lo  know  how  she  waa^  that  her  sister  might  msppose  she  was 
alill  in  England  :  the  duke  being  apprehensive  lest  the  loss  of  the  prin« 
eess  might  give  a  fatal  turn  to  the  illness  of  his  beloved  Anne,  he  had 
therefore  commanded  the  departure  of  the  bridal  party  to  be  kept  a  pro* 
(bund  secret  from  her.  The  day  that  the  news  came  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  princess  of  Orange^  the  duke  of  York  himself  undertook  to  break 
to  the  lady  Anne  the  fact  that  her  sister  was  actually  gone,  which  h% 
expected  to  prove  heart-iendtng  to  her ;  perhaps  he  was  disappointed  in 
regard  to  the  vivacity  of  the  sisterly  affection,  for  the  lady  Anne  ^  took 
the  intelligence  very  patiently.'^  *  A  week  afterwards,  she  removed  from 
ker  own  suite  of  apartments,  and  was  given  possession  of  those  at  St. 
Jftmes'st  that  had  belonged  to  her  sister.' 

The  lady  Anne  had  previously  requested  Dr.  Lake  to  return  thank* 
to  God,  in  her  chamber,  for  her  recovery,  and  at  this  service  had  given« 
as  her  offering,  two  guineas  for  distribution  among  the  poor.^  This 
modest  gift,  as  a  thank'^fiering  for  mercies  received,  is  probably  an  in* 
stance  of  the  very  obeeure  point  of  the  offertory  of  our  church,  accord- 
ing to  its  discipline  before  the  revolution ;  for  the  princess  had  not  com** 
pleted  her  fourteenth  year,  and  we  find,  by  Dr.  Lake's  testimony,  that 
she  had  not  yet  communicated.  The  day  on  which  ^e  thus  religiously 
celebrated  her  recovery  was  an  awful  one,  for  her  governess,  lady  Fran* 
oes  Villiers,  expired  of  the  same  malady  from  which  she  was  just  con<^ 
valescent.  Dr.  Lake  makes  no  mention  of  the  grief  of  Anne  for  this 
loss,  but  merely  observes,  that  in  the  early  part  of  December,  all  the 
court  were  gossiping  as  to  who  should  be  the  successor  of  lady  Frances 
Villiers.  The  king  made  choice  of  lady  Clarendon.  The  death  of  the 
ia^t  brother,  whose  birth  had  so  inopportunely  interfered  with  thi^ 
sweetness  of  the  Oraage  honeymoon,  took  place  on  December  12th. 
The  demise  of  the  young  prince  rendered  the  princess  Mary  again  heir- 
ess-presumptive  to  the  British  throne ;  the  lady  Anne  appeared  at  St, 
James's  chapel  four  days  after,  perfectly  recovered. 

The  earliest  intelligence  from  Holland  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  gave 
great  pain  to  her  anxious  but  too  timid  tutor,  Dr.  Lake,  who  thus  ex- 
presses his  concern  at  her  relapse  into  her  former  evil  habit  of  Sunday 
OMrd-playing :  ^  I  was  very  sorry  to  understand  that  the  princess  of 
Orange,  since  her  being  in  Holland,  did  sometimes  play  at  cards  upon 
the  Sundays,  which  would  doubtless  give  odence  to  that  people."  *  He 
then  mentions  his  efibrts  to  eradicate  that  bad  custom  of  the  princebs  in 
England,  which  he  had  thought  were  successful,  since  she  had  abstained 
from  the  wrong  he  had  pointed  out,  (or  two  years.  How  soon  the 
princess  of  Orange  returned  to  this  detestable  practice  may  be  judged, 
since  she  only  left  England  the  28th  of  November,  and  Dr.  Lake  records 
her  Sunday  gamblings,  January  Qth,  scarcely  six  weeks  afterwards.  He 
seems  astonished  that  she  did  not  require  his  services  as  her  chaplam  ui 
Holland,  or  those  of  Dr.  Doughty,  who  had,  with  him,  been  her  chap- 
lains and  assistant  tutors  for  so  many  years.    The  inveteracy  of  the 

»  Dr.  Lake's  MS.  Diary,  Deo.  4th.  •  Ibid.  Deo.  lOrti,  •  Ibid.  Nor.  29th 

*  Dr.  Lake's  Diary,  Jan.  9th.    This  has  already  been  quoted,  at  the  time  whe* 
the  princess  was  guilty  of  this  sin. 
19  • 
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prince  of  Orange  as  a  gambler,*  and  the  passion  of  his  princess  for  card« 
playing,  combined  with  the  certainty  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  church 
of  England  clergymen,  might  have  been  the  reason.  Dr.  Cox  and  Dr. 
Lloyd  were  the  chaplains  who  accompanied  lier  to  Holland,  where,  at 
first,  on  account  of  the  enmity  of  the  prince  to  the  church  of  England, 
no  chapel  was  provided,  although  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  had 
been  stipulated  for  the  princess.  Dr.  Lloyd  was  recalled  by  the  end  of 
January;  he  had  greatly  displeased  the  primate  of  the  church  of  England, 
by  sanctioning  the  princess's  frequenting  a  congregation  of  dissenters  at 
the  (fague.  It  had  been  more  consistent  with  his  clerical  character,  if 
be  had  induced  her  to  suppress  her  Sunday  gambling  parties.  Dr.  Lake 
was  further  informed,  that  the  princess  had  grown  fat,  but  looked  very 
beautiful.' 

Just  before  Easter,  the  young  princess  Anne  was  confirmed  in  royal 
slate,  at  tht  chapel  of  Whitehall,  by  her  preceptor,  Compton,  bishop  of 
London ;  her  first  communion  took  place  on  Easter  Sunday ;  her  tutor. 
Dr.  Lake,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  she  conducted  herself.  ^  Being  Easter-day,  for  the  first  time,  the 
hdy  Anne  received  the  sacrament ;  the  bishop  of  Exeter  preached  at  St. 
James's  Tchapel),  and  consecrated.  Tlirough  negligence,  her  highness 
was  not  mstructed  how  much  to  drink,  but  drank  of  it  (the  cup)  ihrice, 
whereat  I  was  much  concerned,  1*^1  the  duke  of  York,  her  father,  should 
have  notice  of  it."* 

The  gross  negligence  of  which  Dr.  Lake  complains,  roust  have  been 
the  fault  of  the  preceptor  of  the  princess,  Compton,  bishop  of  London, 
whose  thoughts  were  too  busy  with  polemics  to  attend  to  tlie  proper 
instruction  of  his  charge.  The  unseemly  conduct  of  the  princess  ob 
this  occasion  reflects  the  greatest  possible  disgrace  on  the  prelate,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  prepared  her  for  the  reception  of  this  solemn  rite, 
and  on  whom  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  than  ordinary  devolved, 
on  account  of  her  father's  unhappy  secession  firom  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  England.  It  is  apparent  that  Compton  had  not  even  taken 
the  trouble  of  reading  and  explaining  to  his  royal  pupil  the  eleventh 
diapter  of  Su  PauPs  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  verses  21  and  22,  or  this 
startling  violation  of  the  reverential  decorum  practised  and  enjoined  by 
the  church  of  England,  could  not  have  occurred. 

In  the  comment  made  by  Dr.  Lake  on  this  incident,  the  timidity  of 
his  disposition  is  at  once  apparent,  and  very  reprehensible.  He  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  mistake  of  the  young  conraiunicant*^not  because  it 
was  wrong,  but  lest  her  Roman-catholic  fether  should  be  informed  of  it. 
Likewise  the  reader  may  observe  Ite  is  troubled  at  the  relapse  of  the 
princess  of  Orange  into  her  former  sins,  of  passing  the  Sabbath  at  the 
card  table,  not  because  he  allowed  that  it  was  sin,  but  lest  the  Dutdi 
people  might  be  ofilended  at  it ! !     Few  peraons  have  any  salutary  in- 

'  See  various  paasaget  in  Lambcrty,  who  mentions  the  enormous  losses  or  gains 
uf  his  prince  at  the  basset-table ;  but,  like  most  fbreigners,  u;ithout  the  slightest 
idea  that  such  conduct  w«s,  at  the  same  time,  evil  in  itself  and  lamentably  per- 
nicious as  example  to  an  imitative  people  like  the  English. 

«  Dr.  La  k<^  s  MS.  Diary,  Jan.  28.  *  Ibid.  Maiob  dial. 
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flnenee  oTer  the  hearts  and  chanielera  of  their  fellow-creatiirea^  whose 
reprehension  of  wrong  does  not  spring  from  loftier  motives.  Yet  he 
had  done  his  dutj  more  conscientiously  than  any  other  person  to  whom 
the  edneation  of  these  princesses  was  committed ;  he  bad  reproved  the 
bad  hahits  of  his  pupils  sufficiently  to  give  lasting  offence  to  them. 
AUhoogh  he  lived  to  see  each  of  them  queea-regnaat,  and  head  of  the 
chort^,  they  leA  him  with  as  little  preferment  as  he  liad  received  from 
tiietr  father  and  uncle;  had  he  told  them  the  truth  with  the  unshrinking 
firmness  of  Kenn  or  Sanerof^  they  could  buthave  done  the  same.' 

Notwithstanding  the  error  into  which  the  young  communicant  had 
ftllen,'  Dr.  Lake  wrote  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  ^  te  inform  her  that 
her  sister  had  received  the  holy  sacrament,''  as  if  the  lady  Anne  had 
conducted  herself  so  as  to  edify,  instead  of  disgusting  every  one* 
Again,  he  was  blameable,  since,  if  he  had  mentioned  the  circumstance 
he  disliked  to  the  princess,  a  sister  could  have  reprehended  the  unfor- 
tvnate  mistake,  with  delicacy  and  afiection. 

Dr.  Hooper  was  reccmimended  as  the  princess  of  Orange's  almoner 
hy  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  he  was  a  primitive  apostolical  man, 
greatly  attached  to  the  chiireh  of  England,  according  to  its  discipline, 
established  at  the  dissemination  of  our  present  translation  of  Scripture. 
The  two  Archbishops,  Sancroft,  the  primate,  and  Dolben  of  York,  used 
to  call  him  ^  fother  Hooper,"  on  account  of  his  baldness,  and  told  him 
^  to  buy  him  a  perriwig,"  in  jest  only,  for  saeh  iashion  was  considered 

^The  Diary  of  Dr.  Lake,  which  has  been  of  such  inestimable  advantage  in 
showing  the  early  years  of  the  two  regnant  queens,  Mary  and  Anne,  has  been 
preserved  in  MS.  by  his  descendants.  Echard  has  quoted  from  it,  but  has  false- 
ly garbled  it  The  author  of  this  biography,  again  retams  thanks  to  Mr.  Eliot 
and  Mr.  Menivale,  fbr  fiioilitating  her  a£X)eas  to  its  contents,  According  to  m 
note  appended  to  Mr.  Eliot's  copy,  Dr.  Edward  Lake  was  born  in  1G72,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  resident  at  Exeter ;  he  was  a  scholar  at  Wadbam 
college,  Oxford;  afterwards,  Antony  Wood  says,  «*he  migrated  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  arts,  and  received  orders."  He  became  chaplain 
flwd  tutor  to  the  daughters  of  the  dnke  of  Ybrk,  in  1670.  About  1676,  be  ob- 
tained the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter,  he  was  likewise  rector  of  St.  Mary  Hill,  and 
St.  Andrew's,  In  the  city.  The  great  mistake  of  Dr.  Lake's  life,  was,  reporting 
a  fiilse  accusation  against  Sancrofl,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which,  according 
to  his  Diary,  January  7,  1678,  had  been  comrouoicated  to  him,  by  Dr.  Tillotson, 
who  was  then  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  the  same  person  whose  attentions  to  the 
distressed  prince  of  Orange,  at  Canterbury,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  advance- 
inent  to  the  primacy,  after  the  princess  of  Orange,  as  Mary  IL,  had  hurled  San- 
•roft  from  bis  arcbiepiscopat  throne.  Althongh  Dr.  Lake  seems  to  have  circu- 
lated this  seandal,  be  likewise  reports  many  excellent  traits  of  SanoroA.  Soma* 
how,  he  had  to  bear  the  whole  blame  of  the  wrong. 

'  Dr.  Lake  must  have  given  personal  offenee  to  bis  pupils,  or  they  would  not 
have  neglected  him ;  he  was  not  like  Kenn  among  those  who  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  either  of  them ;  his  oajumny,  on  archbishop  Sanoroft, 
would  not  have  interfered  with  his  prelerment,  after  the  deposition  of  that  illni* 
trions  man,  and  the  assumption  of  authority  over  the  English  church  by  Tillofr> 
•on ;  yet  he  died  without  any  preferment,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  1704  As  ha 
was  in  possession  of  iiis  benefices,  small  as  they  were,  he  could  not  have  boao 
a  non-juror. 
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BcandaloQslf  effeminate  by  the  chureh  of  Snglud  divines  of  that  elder 
day.' 

On  his  arriYal  in  Holland,  he  found  the  princess  without  any  chapel 
for  divine  service,  and  her  private  apartnente  were  so  confined  that  she 
had  no  room  that  could  be  converted  into  one,  excepting  her  dining* 
room.  ^  Now  the  prince  and  the  princess  of  Orange  never  ate  togethei^ 
for  the  deputies  of  .the  states-general  and  their  Dutch  officers  oftea 
dined  with  the  prince,  and  they  were  no  fit  company  for  her.  There- 
fore tlte  princess  was  able  to  give  up  her  diningrroom  for  the  service  of 
the  church  of  England ;  she  did  so,  and  very  cheerfully  ate  her  dinnei 
every  day  in  a  small  and  very  dark  parlour.  She  ordered  Dr.  Hooper 
to  fit  up  the  room  she  had  relinquished  for  her  chapel ;  when  it  was 
finished,  her  highness  bade  him  be  sure  and  be  there  on  a  particular 
afternoon,  when  the  prince  intended  to  come  and  see  what  was  doob. 
Dr.  Hooper  was  in  attendance,  and  the  prince  kept  his  appointment. 
The  first  thing  noticed  by  the  prince,  was  tliat  the  communion  table 
was  raised  two  steps,  and  the  chair  where  the  princess  was  to  sit,  was 
near  it  on  the  same  dais.  Upon  which,  the  prince  bestowing  on  each 
a -contemptuous  kick,  asked  ^  what  they  were  for  ?'  When  he  was  told 
their  use,  he  answered  with  an  emphatic  ^  Hum  1 '  When  the  chapel 
was  fit  for  service,  the  prince  never  came  to  it  but  once  or  twice  on 
Sunday  evenings.  The  princess  attended  twice  a  day,  being  very  care* 
fill  not  to  make  Dr.  Hooper  wait." 

The  prince  had  caused  books,  inculcating  the  tenets  of  the  '^  Dutch 
dissenters,"  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  his  young  princess ;  those  Dr. 
Hooper  withdrew  from  her,  earnestly  requesting  her  to  be  guided  by 
him  in  her  studies  of  theological  authors.  One  day  the  prince  entered 
her  apartment,  and  found  before  her  Eusebius  and  Dr.  Hooker's  ^  Eccle- 
siastical Polity,'  which  last  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  literaiy 
ornaments  of  our  church,  while  she  was  deeply  engaged  in  one  of 
Hooker's  volumes.  The  prince,  in  'great  commotion,'  said,  angrily, 
*  What !  I  suppose  it  is  Dr.  Hooper  persuades  ye  to  read  such  books  ?' 

The  marriage  of  Sarah  Jennings,  the  favourite  playfellow  of  the  lady 
Anne  of  York,  was  declared  in  the  winter  of  1677;  she  had  been  es- 
poused clandestinely  to  the  handsome  colonel  Churchill,  the  favourite 
gentleman  of  the  duke  of  York.  Sarah  was  tender  in  years,  but  more 
experienced  in  world-craft,  than  many  women  are  of  thrice  her  age; 
she  was,  at  the  period  of  her  marriage,  in  the  service  of  the  young 
duchess  of  York — a  circumstance  which  did  not  prevent  constant  inter* 
course  with  the  lady  Anne,  who  lived  under  the^  same  roof,  with  her 
fiither  and  step-mother,  either  at  St.  James's  palace,  or  Richmond  palace. 
As  Sarah  seemed  labouring  under  some  trouble  of  mind,  the  duchess  of 
York  drew  from  her  the  secret  that  oppressed  her;  her  royal  highness 

^Hooper  MS.,  copied  and  preserved  by  Mrs.  A.  Proase,  bishop  Hooper* 
daughter ;  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  of  Walton,  edited  by  the 
Hon.  A.  Trevor;  Life  of  William  UI.  vol.  ii^  p.  465,  466.  Those  who'  faaTe 
Men  the  portraits  of  the  archbishops  at  Lambeth,  will  remember  how  recent  v 
Huhion  wigs  are  in  the  church  of  England,  the  first  making  its  appearanoe  oa 
the  head  ol  archbishop  Herring,  reign  of  George  L 
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immediatelj  undertook  to  reconcile  all  advene  feelings  towards  this 
marriage,  among  the  relatives  both  of  Churchill  and  &irah,  giving  her 
attendant  a  handsome  donation  by-  way  of  portion,  and  causing  her  to 
be  appointed  to  a  place  of  trust  about  her  person.*  When  Sarah  found 
herself  on  firm  footing  in  the  household  at  St.  James's,  her  first  ma- 
nceuvre  was,  how  to  get  rid  of  Mrs.  Comwallis,'  the  lady  by  whom,  it 
may  be  remembered,  she  was  first  introduced  as  the  playfellow  of  the 
princess  Anne,  and  who  had,  hitherto,  been  infinitely  beloved  by  her 
royal  highness.  Unfortunately,  in  that  century,  whensoever  a  deed  of 
treachery  was  to  be  performed,  the  performer  could  always  be  held  irre- 
sponsible, if  he  or  she  could  raise  a  cry  of  religion.  Sarah  kne^-,  as 
she  waited  on  the  duchess  of  York,  what  ladies  in  the  palace  attended 
the  private  Roman-catholic  chapel,  permitted  at  St.  James's  for  the 
duchess ;  being  aware,  by  this  means,  that  Mrs.  Comwallis  was  of  that 
creed,  she  secretly  denounced  her  as  a  papist  to  bishop  Compton,  the 
preceptor  of  the  lady  Anne  of  York.  He  immediately  procured  an 
order  of  council  forbidding  Mrs.  Comwallis  ever  to  come  again  into  the 
presence  of  the  young  princess.  The  privy-council  only  acted  pru- 
dently in  taking  this  measure— a  circumstance  which  doed  not  modify 
the  utter  baseness  of  the  first  political  exploit  recorded  of  the  future 
duchess,  Sarah*  of  Marlborough. 

The  lady  Anne  of  York  was  now  in  possession  of  her  adult  establish- 
ment, at  her  apartments  in  her  father's  palace ;  her  aunt,  lady  Clarendon, 
was  her  governess.  Barbara  Villiers,  (the  third  daughter  of  her  late 
governess)  now  Mrs.  Berkley,  was  her  first  lady,  and  if  the  beloved 
Sarah  Churchill  was  not  actually  in  her  service,  the  princess  had,  at 
least,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  her  every  day,  as  they  lived  under  the 
same  roof  This  afilection  was  not  directed  by  Mrs.  Churchill  to  any 
wise  or  good  purpose ;  the  lady  Anne  made  no  efforts  to  complete  her 
own  neglected  education ;  card-playing,  at  which  she  was  usually  a 
serious  loser,  was  the  whole  occupation  of  this  pair  of  friends  \  leaving 
them  in  pursuit  of  this  worthy  object,  our  narrative  returns  to  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange. 

At  the  Hague,  the  princess  found  no  less  than  three  palaces.  The 
first  (called  the  Hague,  in  history)  was  a  'grand  but  rather  rugged  Gothic 
structure,  buHt  by  a  count  of  Holland,  in  1250,  moated  round  on  three 
sides,  and  washed  in  front  by  the  Fyver  (fish-preserve),  a  lake-like 
sheet  of  water.  This  palatial  castle  of  the  Hague,  was  the  s^t  of  the 
stadtholdship,  and  recognised  as  such  by  the  states-general ;  here  theii 
several  assemblies  met,  and  the  business '  of  the  republic  was  transacted 
in  its  noble  Gothic  halls.  Mary  seldom  approached  the  Hague,  except- 
ing on  state  occasions.  She  lived  at  the  Palace  in  the  Wood,  a  very 
beautiful  residence,  about  a  mile  from  the  state  palace,  built  as  a  place 
of  retirement,  by  the  grandmother  of  William  111.    A  noble  mall  of 

'  Life  of  the  Buke  of  Marlborough,  by  Coxe,  vol.  L  pp.  20  to  40.  It  is  di*- 
tinctly  stated  that  this  marriage  took  place  when  Sarah  was  only  fifteen. 

•  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  Own  Times.  He  gives  no  precise  date 
to  this  incident,  excepting  that  it  is  among  the  current  of  eVents  at  the  era  of 
the  death  of  archbishop  Sheldon,  and  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Mary. 
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oak  trees,  neitrly  a  mfle  in  lai^>  led  to  the  Palace  in  the  Wood^  which 
was  surrounded  by  oak  forest^  and  by  the  richest  gardens  in  Europe. 
The  prince  of  Onmge  built  two  wings  to  the  original  structure,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Mary.  There  was,  near  the 
Palace  of  the  Wood,  a  dower  palace,  called  the  Old  Court  The  three 
palaces  were  situated  only  an  hour's  walk  from  ^  the  wild  Scheveling 
coast"  Over  one  of  the  moated  drawb^ridges  of  the  Gothic  palace,  is 
f^uilt  a  gate  called  the  Scheveling  gate,  which  opened  on  a  fine  pared 
^enue  bordered  with  yew  trees,  carved  into  pyramids,  leading  to  the 
«ea-village  of  Scheveling.  Every  passenger,  not  a  fisherman,  paid  a 
«ma)l  toU  to  keep  up  this  avenue.* 

With  the  exception  of  the  twoViliiers  (who  were  soon  distinguished 
^y  the  prince  of  Orange  in  preference  to  his  young  wife),  none  of  the 
flnglish  train  who  had  accompanied  the  princess  to  her  new  home,  were 
vemarkably  well  satisfied  with  their  destiny.  Sir  Gabriel  Silvius,  whose 
wife  was  one  of  them,  gate  «  dismal  account  of  the  unhappiness  of  the 
€Inglish  ladies  at  the  Hague.  He  observed  to  the  resident  envoy  of 
Charles  II. :  ^^  It  is  a  pity  the  prince  of  Orange  does  not  use  people  bet- 
ter ;  as  for  lady  Betty  Selbourne,  she  conkplains  and  wails  horribly.'' ' 
If  all  the  attendants  of  the  princess  had  so  comported  themselves,  her 
voyal  highness  need  not  have  been  envied.  As  to  what  the  prince  of 
Orange  iUd  done  to  lady  Betty,  we  are  in  ignorance,  and  can  enlighten 
our  readers  no  further  than  the  fact  of  her  ^  horrible  wailings."  The 
princess  herself  was  so  happy  as  to  have  the  protection  of  the  presence 
of  lord  Clarendon  her  uncle,  (who  was  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  when 
his  niece  first' arriv^  there) :  in  his  despatches  he  says,  ^  The  princess 
parted  very  unexpectedly  from  her  husband  on  March  1st,  1678.  He 
had  been  hunting  all  the  morning,  and  as  he  came  home  to  her  palace  at 
the  Hague  to  dinner,  he  received  letters  by  the  way  that  occasioned  hia 
sudden  departure,  of  which  the  princess  said  ^  she  had  not  the  slightest 
previous  intimation.'  It  was  the  investment  of  Namur  by  the  king  of 
France  that  caused  his  departure.  The  princess  accompanied  her  hus- 
band as  far  as  Rotterdam,  ^^  where,"  says  her  uncle  Clarendon,  ^  there 
was  a  very  tender  parting  on  both  sides;"  at  the  same  time  he  observes, 
^  that  he  never  saw  the  prince  in  such  high  spirits  or  good  humour." 

The  princess  of  Orange  chose  to  make  the  tour  of  her  watery  domi- 
nions by  way  of  the  caiuds  in  her  barge,  when  she  amused  herself  witU 
needlework^- or  played  at  cards  with  her  ladies,  as  they  were  tracked 
along  the  canals,  or  sailed  over  the  broads  and  lakes.  Dr.  Hooper  accom- 
panied her  in  the  barge,  and  when  she  worked,  she  always  requested  him 
to  read  to  her  and  her  ladies.  One  day  she  wished  him  to  read  a  French 
book  to  her,  but  he  excused  himself  on  accoant  of  his  defective  pro- 
nunciation of  French.  The  princess  begjged  him  to  read  on  neveithe- 
less,  and  aha  would  tell  him  when  he  was  wrong,  or  at  a  loss.  Hooper 
says,  ^  that  while  he  was  in  her  household,  about  a  year  and  a  half,  ha 
never  heard  her  say  or  saw  her  do  any  one  thing  that  he  could  have 

'Tour  io  Holland  early  in  the  last  century. 

^Sidney  Diary,  edited  by  J.  Blencowe,  Esq.,  vol.  L  p.  4L 
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trished  she  had  not  said  or  done.^  She  was  then  only  between  sixteen 
snd  seventeen.  She  did  not  distinguish  any  of  her  ladies  by  particular 
favour,  and  though  very  young,  was  a  great  observer  of  etiquette,  never 
receiving  anything  or  any  oiess^e  from  persons  whose  office  it  was  not 
to  deliver  the  same.  She  had  great  oonunaDd  over  hat  women,  and 
maintained  her  aathority  by  her  prudence ;  if  therie  was  atiy  conversa- 
tion she  did  not  approve,  thtfy  read  by  her  grave  look  that  they  had 
transgressed,  and  a  dead  silence  edstled.' 

The  princess  eufiered  mncH  from  ill'^cialtk  iaHoUand,  bdfore  die  Was 
aeclittatized  to  the  dififerenoe  of  air.  During  the  same  summer,  she  was 
ixL  danger  of  her  life  from  a  severe  biliona  fever }  the  prince  of  On^nge 
was  tl^n  absent  from  hbr  ait  the  eanp.  When  a  £iVcnurable  crisis^  took 
phiee,  iir  William  Temple  travelled  to  him^  and  brought  the  iiitelligeiie» 
that  the  piiocess  Was  recoveting ;  he  likewise  gave  Uie  prince  informa* 
tion  that  the  last  instalment  of  her  portion,  ^,000/i^  wtKiihi,  be  paid  to 
him  speedily.  The  good  news^  either  of  his  wife^  or  of  her  cash,  caused 
the  prince  to  manifest  mmsual  symptoms  of  aniaoation^  ^^  fcnv''  observes 
sir  William  Temple,'  ^  I  have  seldom  seen  him  appear  wo  bold  or  so- 
j^easaot" 

Mury,  though  ultimately  childless^  had  more  than  once  a  prospect  of 
being  a  mother;  her  disappointment  yfns  announced  to  her  anxious 
father,  who  immediately  wrote  to  his  nephew^  the  prince  of  Orange,  to 
urg&  her  ^  to  be  carefuUer  of  herself,''  and  added,  ^  he  would  write  to 
her  for  for  the  same  purpose ;  this  letter  ie  dated  April  10, 1078.  Soon 
after,  Mary  again  had  hopes  of  bringiBgraa  heir  or  heiress  to  Great  Bri* 
tain  and  Holland.  If  lord  Dartmouth  may  be  believed,  Mary^s  fether 
had  been  pwrposely  deceived  in  both  instances,  to  answer  some  political 
scheme  of  the  prince  of  Orange^  Mary  was  then  too  young  and  too 
fond  of  her  &ther,  to  deceive  mm  pnrposely ;  -  her  heart  inde^J  was  not 
estranged  fVem  him  and  from  her' own  fiunily  for  the  want  of  opportu- 
nity dT  affectionate  intercourse.  After  her  recovery  from  typmis  or 
bilious  fever,  an  intermittent  hung  long"  upon  her,  and  her  fiither,  the 
duke  of  Tork^  thought  it  best  to  send  his  wife,  Mary  Beatrice,  with  th# 
princess  Anne,  to  see  her  and  to  cheer  her  spirits.  The  visit  of  th6»e 
princesses  was  thne  announced  to  her  husband  by  her  father,  who  wa» 
about  to  accompany  his  brother  Charles  II.  to  the  October  Newmarket 
meeting : — 

**  JAxas  PiTKf  er  Yoax^  to  Wiluam  Pmivds  or  OaiAves.' 

^London,  Sept.  27,  1678. 

**  We^  oame  hither  on  Wednetday  last^  and  are  preparing  to  go  to  Newmarket 
he  beginning  of  next  week,  the  parliament  being  prorogved  till  the  2l8t  of  next 
nonth.  Whilst  we  shall  be  out  of  town,  the  dachess  and  my  daughter  Anne 
•ntend  to  make  your  wife  a  visit  very  incognito,  ahd  have  yet  said  nothing  of  it 
»  any  body  here,  bat  his  mnuesty,  whds«  leave  th^  asked,  and'  will  not  menftion 
It  till  the  po«  be  ffont.  They  cafTty  little  6dmpany  with  them,  ahd  sent  this 
bearer,  Robert  White,  before,  to  see  to  gc^  a  house'  fi>r  them  as  near  your  cotm  at 
ibey  can ;  they  intend  to  stay  only  whilst  we  shall  be  at  Newmarket. 

■Hooper  MSS.     'Letter  ta  lord  Okrendotk  froia  tfie  Haipue,  by  sir  W.  Temple 

*  Dalrymple,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.    Found  in  kintf  WiiUain V  boc^  at  KaasiDgtoa. 

*  Himself  and  king  Charles. 
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"  I  was  very  glad  to  see,  by  ihe  laet  letters,  that  my  daughter  continued  so 
weU  and  hope  now  she  will  go  out  her  full  time.  I  have  written  to  her  to  be 
Tery  careful  of  herself,  and  that  she  would  do  well  not  to  stand  too  long,  for  that 
is  very  ill  for  a  young  woman  in  her  state. 

**The  incognito  ladies  intend -to  set  out  from  hence,  on  Tuesday  next,  if  the 
wind  be  &ir ;  they  hliTe  bid  me  tell  you  they  desire  to  be  Tery  incognito,  and 
they  have  lord  Ossory  ibr  their  governor  (escort).  I  hare  not  time  to  say  nKse, 
but  only  to  assure  you,  that  I  shall  always  be  very  kind  to  you." 

Endorsed — **  For  my  son,  the  prince  of  Orange." 

Accordingly,  the  duchess  of  Tork,  and  the  princess  Anne,  attended 
by  the  chivalric  Ossory  as  their  escort,  set  ont  from  Whitehall  on  Octo- 
ber ^,  1678,  to  visit  the  princess  of  Orange  at  the  Hague,  where  they 
arrived  speedily  and  safely.  The  prince  received  them  with  the  highest 
marks  of  distinction,  and  as  for  the  excessive  aflection  with  which  Mary 
met  her  step-mother  and  sister,  all  her  contemporary  biographers  dwell 
on  it  as  the  principal  incident  of  her  life  in  HoUand.  The  Caresses  she 
lavished  on  the  ikdy  Anne,  amounted  to  transport,  when  she  first  saw 
her.'  At  that  era  of  unbroken  confidence  and  kindness,  Mary  and  her 
step-mother  were  the  best  of  friends ;  she  was  given  a  pet  name  in  her 
own  family,  and  the  duchess  addressed  her  by  it ;  as  the  prince  was 
^'  the  Orange,''  Mary  in  contradistinction  was  **  the  Lemon ;"  and  **  my 
dear  Lemon  "  was  the  term  with  which  most  of  her  step-mother's  letters 
began,  until  the  revolution.' 

The  lady  Anne  and  the  duchess  stayed  but  a  few  dtiyn  with  the  prin 
cess,  as  the  duke  of  York  announces  their  safe  return,  October  18th,  in 
his  letter  of  thanks  to  ^  his  son  the  prince  of  Orange,"  for  his  hospi- 
tality.' The  princess  of  Orange  saw  much  of  her  father  and  family  in 
the  succeeding  year,  which  vras  the  time  of  his  banishment  on  account 
of  his  religion.  When  he  came  to  the  Hague  in  March,  1679,  he  met 
with  a  most  afiectionate  welcome  from  his  daughter,  and  with  great  hos- 
pitality from  his  nephew,  her  husband.  The  princess  melt^  into  tears 
when  she  saw  her  father,  and  was  full  of  the  tenderest  condolences  on 
the  mournful  occasion  of  his  visit.  She  was  still  sufiering  from  the 
intermittent  fever^  which  hung  on  her  the  whole  <^  that  year. 

Her  fiither,  the  duke  of  York,  wrote  thus  to  her  uncle,  Lawrence 
Hyde,  from  the  Hague,  in  the  April  of  the  same  year;  in  the  midst  of 
his  anxiety  regarding  the  proceedings  in  Elngland,  he  made  the  ill^health 
of  his  daughter  Mary  the  subject  of  several  letters : — 

"  My  daughter's  ague-fit  continues  still ;  her  eleventh  fit  is  now  upon  her,  but« 
as  the  cold  fit  is  not  so  long  as  usual,  I  have  hopes  it  is  a-going  ofL  I  am  called 
away  to  supper,  so  that  I  can  say  no  more  but  that  yon  shall  alMrays  find  me  as 
much  your  fViend  as  ever." 

In  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  says, — 

"  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  my  daughter  has  missed  her  ague ;  I  h<^>e  9a& 
will  have  no  more  now  the  warm  weather  has  come."  In  another,  he  *<  rejoioei 
that  her  journey  to  Bieren  has  cured  her." 

"Lifeof  Mary  II.,  1695. 

*Siroh  M&,  and  sir  Henry  Ellis's  Historical  Letters,  Ist  Series,  vol.  iii. 
*  All  ether  particulars  of  this  visit  have  been  detailed  in  the  preceding  volume 
Life  of  Mar>  Beatrice  of  Modena. 
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In  June,  her  fiither  again  kments  the  continuance  of  her  ague.  Dieren 
was  a  hunting  palace  belonging  to  tlie  prince  of  Orange,  where  Henry 
Sidney,  soon  after,  found  the  princess,  the  prince,  and  their  court  lie 
was  sent  envoy  from  Charles  il.  to  William,  "  whom,"  he  says, "  I  found 
M  Dieren,  in  an  ill  house,  but  a  fine  country.  The  prince  took  me  up 
to  his  bed-chamber,  where  he  asked  me  questions,  and  i  informed  him 
of  everything,  much  to  his  satisfaction."  ^  The  news  that  gave  so  much 
satisfaction,  was  the  agitation  in  England  respecting  the  popish  plot,  con- 
ducted by  Titus  Oates.  Sidney  dined  at  Dieren  with  the  princess,  and 
found  at  her  table  lady  Inchiquin,  who  was  first  lady  of  the  bed-cham* 
ber ;  she  was  one  of  the  Villiers  sisterhood,  under  whose  noxious  in* 
flnence  at  her  own  court  the  peace  of  the  English  princess  was  wither^ 
ing. 

The  prince  of  Orange  -^km  one  day  discussing  the  popbh  plot,  «id 
observing  that  Dr.  Hooper  was  by  no  means  of  his  mind,  for  that  divine 
did  not  conceal  his  contempt  fbr  the  whole  machinatiob,  the  prince  sub- 
joined, ^  Well,  Dr.  Hooper,  you  will  never  be  a  bishop .'"  Every  day 
widened  the  difierences  between  Dr.  Hooper  and  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  ever  inimical  to  the  church  of  En^nd  service ;  and  this  Dr. 
Hooper  would  never  compromise  by  any  undue  compliance.  The  prince 
of  Orange,  in  consequence,  was  heard  to  say,  ^'  that  if  ever  he  had  any^ 
thing  to  do  with  England,  Dr.  Hooper  should  remain  Dr.  Hooper  still." 
When  Dr.  Hooper  wished  to  return  to  England,  to  fulfil  his  marriage* 
engagement  with  Mr.  Guildford's  daughter  ^a  lady  of  an  old  cavalier 
family  resident  at  Limbeth,  greatly  esteemed  by  archbishop  Sheldon), 
the  princess  was  alarmed,  fearing  he  would  leave  her,  and  never  return 
to  Holland.  Her  royal  highhess  told  him,  ^^  thai  he  must  prevail  with 
his  lady  to  come  to  Holland."  He  promised  that  he  would  do  his  besi 
to  induce  her  to  come.  The  princess  was  obeyed ;  but  she  was  not 
able  to  procure  for  Mrs.  Hooper  the  most  hospitable  entertainment  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Hooper  had  always  taken  his  meals  with  the  ladies  of 
the  bed-cbamber  and  the  maids  of  honour  of  the  princess,  and  his  wife 
was  invited  by  her  royal  highness  to  do  the  same.  But  well  knowing 
the  great  economy  of  the  prince,  and  his  general  dislike  to  the  Englisl^ 
Dr.  Hooper  never  once  sufiered  his  wife  to  eat  at  his  expense,  and  he 
himself  left  off  dining  at  the  prince's  table,  always  taking  his  meals  with 
his  wife  at  their  own  lodging,  which  was  very  near  the  court.  This 
conduct  of  Dr.  Hooper  resulted  wholly  (rom  his  sense  of  the  griping 
meanness  of  William.  The  prince,  nevertheless,  had  bden  heard  to  say, 
^  that  as  he  had  been  told  that  Mrs.  Hooper  was  a  very  fine  woman,  he 
should  like  to  salute  her,  and  welcome  her  to  Holland."  It  was  a  great 
jest  among  the  women  of  the  princess,  to  hear  the  prince  oflen  speak 
of  a  person  in  the  service  of  their  mistress,  and  yet  months  passed  away 
without  his  speaking  to  her,  or  knowing  who  she  was.  Dr.  Hooper 
must  have  been  a  man  of  fortune,  since  he  spent  upwards  of  2000Z., 
when  in  the  service  of  the  princess,  in  books  and  linen.    The  Dutch, 

^  Diary  and  correspondence  of  Henry  Sidney,  edited  by  R  W.  Blencowe. 

VOL.  X. — 20  n 
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who  keep  their  elergy  very  poor,  were  amased,  and  called  him  tb«  ^  lich 
papaJ*^^  The  other  chaplain  was  a  worthy  man,  but  unprovided  with 
independent  subsistence  in  England,  and  not  doubting  that  he  should 
have  a  handsome  stipend  paid  him,  though  the  prince  mentioned  no  pap- 
ticulars.  He  was  never  paid  a  farthing ;  and  having  run  in  debt,  he  died 
of  a  broken  heart  in  prison.  Dr.  Hooper  only  received  a  few  pounds 
for  nearly  two  y^rs'  attendance — **a  specimen  of  Dutch  generosity,'' 
observes  his  relfitive,  ^  of  which  more  instances  will  be  given."  The 
princess  had  4000^.  per  annum  for  her  expenses,  a  very  dtftrent  revenue 
from  the  noble  one  we  shall  see  allowed  to  her  youngest  sister  by  her 
uncle  and  father.  Part  of  this  sum  was  lost  to  her  by  the  difierence  ot 
exchange,  about  20p2.  per  annum. 

The  lady  Anne  accompanied  her  father  in  his  next  visit  to  the  Hagu& 
During  his  exile  in  Brussels,  he  had  demanded  of  his  brother  Charles 
H.,  that  his  children  should  be  sent  to  him ;  after  some  demur,  the  lady 
Anne  and  her  half-^sister,  the  little  lady  Isabella,  were  permitted  to  emi- 
bark  on  board  the  Greenwich  frigate,  in  the  summer  of  1679,  when  she 
spent  some  time  with  her  sister  at  the  Hague^  The  greatest  afieotioa 
aeemed  to  prevail  among  the  fhmily  of  the  duke  of  York,  when  he  again 
visited  the  princess  of  Orange,  in  September,  1670,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Modena,  and  the  lady  Anne.'  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Churchill  were  both  in  at^ndanea  on  their  exiled  master  and 
mistress  in  the  Low  Countries ;  ami  it  roust  have  been  on  these  series 
of  visits,  thai  the  princess  of  Orange'  and  Mrs.  Chuichill,  took  their 
well-known  antipathy  to  each  other:  for  neither  the  pnncess  nor  the 
lady  had  had  any  previous  opportunities  for  hatred,  at  least,  as  adults. 

When  her  father  and  his  family  departed,  the  princess  of  Orange,  with 
her  husband,  bore  them  company  as  iar  as  the  Maesland  sluice.  She 
parted  with  her  father  in  an  agony  of  tears,  aiid  took  tender  aad  oft- 
repeated  farewells  of  him,  his  consort,  ancj  her  sister.  Her  father  she 
never  again  beheld.  At  that  period  of  her  li£B,  Mary  did  not  know,  and 
probably  would  have  heard  with  horror  of  all  the  kitrigues  her  hu^and 
was  concocting  with  the  Sidneys,  Sunderlands,  Ruasells,  Oat^  and  Bed- 
loes,  for  hurling  her  father  from  his  place  in  the  succession,  and  coo^ 
Tulsing  her  native  country  with  the  agonies  of  civil  war  by  the  means 
of  the  profligate  Monmouth.  Docuinentary  evidence,  whatever  general 
history  may  assert  to  the  contrary,  proves  Aat  this  conduct  of  her  husr 
band  was  ungrateful ;  because  he  had  received  vital  support  from  his 
relatives  in  England  at  a  time  when  he  must  have  been  fo^  ever  crushed 
beneath  the  united  force  of  the  party  in  Holland  advene  to  fais  re- 
establishment  as  stadtholder,  and  the  whole  might  of  Fmnce.     Long 

*  Trevor'B  Life  of  William  III.  Hooper's  MS.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  470.  Pr.  Hooper'f 
daughter  notes  that  at  this  time  the  princess  Anne  carae  to  the  Hague  \\l  of  the 
ague.  It  was  an  awkward  place  tp  cure  an  ague ;  and  we  think  she  must  meaa 
that  the  princess  of  Orange  had  the  ague,  which  we  see  by  the  letters  of  bsc 
Ihther  above  was  aetuaUy  the  case. 

■  Roger  Coke's  Detection,  vol.  iii.,  p.  110. 

'  Letter  of  the  priacass  Anne,  in  1687,  commencing  with  hex  regrf  ta  ixx  Ihs 
bad  opinion  that  her  sister  had  of  **  lady  Churchill." 
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before  the  mairiege  of  WiUiam  of  Orange  wiih  the  htiress  of  Great 
Britain^  the  ambition  of  his  pai'ty  of  JJutchmea  had  anticipated  for  him 
the  throne  of  Charles  II. :  to  this  result  they  consider^  that  a  prppliecy 
of  Nostradamus  tended.  In  order  that  the  English  might  consider  Wil 
liam  in  that  light,  an  anonymous  letter  was  sent  to  sir  William  Templs 
at  Nimeguen,  where  he  was  suiying,  in  1679,  negotiating  the  peace 
which  was  concluded  between  Holland  and  Franoe,  or  rather  Spain  and 
France.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  one  but  a  partisan  to  di»- 
cover  a  prophecy  in  this  quatrain,  at  least  b^ond  the  first  line :  *• 

M  sous  les  ombres  journ^  nocturne, 

Sera  en  gloire  et  souverain  bont^, 
Peni  leoaiflue  le  saiig  de  1'  antique  nme, 

£t  ol^angera  en  or  ie  si^le  d'  airain." 

Bern  MMdrr  the  wkade  of  a  nMhtmal  disy,  he  yfiU  ht  ghriout  and  mprtmdy  good} 
m  him  wiU  bi  fmtwtd  thi  anatnt  biood,  and  hi  wiU  change  an  age  of  bran  into  om 
4^  gold. 

The  Dutch  partisan  who  sent  this  prophecy  for  the  edification  of  the 
Cnglish  ambamdor,  likewise  favoured  him  with  expounding  the  same. 
The  explanation  was,  **  That  the  prince  of  Orange  being  *  bom  under 
the  shades  of  a  nocturnal  day,'  was  verified  by  the  time  of  his  birth,  a 
few  days  after  the  untimely  death  of  his  father;  his  mother  being 
plunged  in  the  deepest  grief  of  mourning,  and  the  light  of  a  November 
day  excluded  from  her  apartments,  which  Were  hung  with  black,  and 
only  illumined  by  melancholy  lamps.  ^  Renewing  the  ancient  urn  of 
Uood'  was  by  the  descent  of  t)»e  prkiee  (Vom  Ohariemagne,  through  the 
^ouse  of  Lovrain.'^  The  rest  of  the  spell  alluded  lo  the  personal  vir* 
tuee  of  (he  prittce  of  Orange,  and  the  wonderful  happiness  Chreat  Britata 
would  enjoy  in  possessing  him.  TIm  gold  and  the  brass  were  perhaps 
verified  by  his  contriving  dexterously,  by  means  of  the  Dutch  system 
of  finance,  to  obtain  possession  by  antteipation  <^  all  the  gold  of  suc« 
ceeding  generations  to  enrich  his  age  of  brass. 

The  princess  of  Omnge  seemed  mueh  recoifered  at  Dieren.  Sidney 
wrote  to  her  fetker,  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  she  winted  any  reme* 
dies ;  neverUieless,  it  was  her  intention  to  viat  the  baths  of  Aix*la* 
Chapelle.'  A  day  was  af^nted  for  her  journey.  Her  husband  placed 
her  nnder  the  care  of  his  fiivourite  physiekin.  Dr.  Drelineourt  of  Ley« 
den,  (son  to  Ihe  well-known  Oilvinist,  author  on  *^  Death.")  This 
physician  travelled  with  the  princess  to  Aix,  and  returned  with  her.'  He 
was  the  Leyden  professor  of  medicine,  and  at  the  head  of  the  medical 
establishment  of  the  court  till  1688. 

Meantime,  the  conduct  of  the  princess  d  Orange's  maids  of  honour 
at  the  Hague  caused  no  little  surprise,  in  whatsoever  court  of  Europe 
their  proceedings  were  reported ;  they  certainly  took  extraordinary  liber* 
ties,  if  the  description  of  their  friend,  Mr.  Sidney,  may  be  trusted.  ^^  The 
princess's  maids  are  a  great  comfort  to  me !"  wrote  Sidney  to  Hyde , 
^  on  Sunday  they  invited  me  to  dinner.    Pray  let  Mrs.  Frazer  know  that 

» Sir  W.  Templets  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  472,  473. 

•Sidney  Diary,  vol.  i.,  p.  46.  •  BiogriHplua  Britanuita 
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the  maids  of  the  princeM  of  Orange  entertain  foreign  ministers,  which 
is  more,  1  think,  than  any  of  the  queen's  da" '  It  was  to  the  conduct 
of  these  very  hospitable  damsels  that  the  fluctuating  health  and  early 
troubles  of  the  princess  of  Orange  may  be  attributed.  The  preference 
which  the  prince  of  Orange  manifested  for  Eliiabeth  VilUers  was  the 
canker  of  the  princess's  peace,  from  her  marriage  to  the  grave.  This 
connexion,  however  scandalous  it  may  be,  is  not  matter  of  slander,  but 
of  documentary  history.'  Scandal  likewise  involved  his  nanae  very 
shamefully  with  that  of  her  sister,  Anne  Villiers,  after  she  was  madame 
Ikntinck.  Altogether,  it  may  be  judged  how  strong  were  the  meshes 
woven  round  the  poor  princess  by  this  family  clique.  These  companions 
of  the  princess's  youth  naturally  possessed  in  themselves  the  species  of 
authoritative  influence  over  her  mind,  which  they  derived  from  being 
the  daughters  of  her  governess,  all  somewhat  older  than  herself.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  head  of  the  clique  was  the  mistress  of  her 
husband,  and  that  the  next  in  age  and  influence  became  the  wife  of  his 
jfavourite  minister  of  state,  the  case  of  Alary  of  f^land  seems  suf- 
ficiently pitiable ;  when  she  married  William  of  Orange,  her  age  was  no4 
sixteen  years.;  he  was  twenty-seven,  and  her  bold  rival  was  nineteen  or 
twenty,  or  perhaps  older. .  A  dread  of  insult  soon  produced  in  the  mind 
of  the  princess  that  close  reserve  and  retreat  within  herself,  which,  even 
after  her  spirit  was  utterly  broken,  often  perplexed  her  astute  husband, 
at  a  time  when  their  views  and  feelings  regarding  the  deposition  of  her 
father  were  unanimous. 

A  di|domatist  became  resident  at  the  Hague  after  the  peace  with 
France  of  1678,  whose  despatches  to  his  own  court  contain  some  in- 
telligence concerning  the  domestic  life  led  by  the  princess  of  Orange 
and  her  husband.  This  person  was  the  marquis  d'Avaux,  ambassador 
from  Louis  XIV^ — not  exactly  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  to  the  states 
of  Holland.  The  oddest  stories  are  afloat  relative  to  this  official  and 
the  princess  of  Orange.  One  written  by  Sidney  to  sir  Leoline  Jenkins 
is  as  follows:  ^ All  the  discourse  we  have  here,  December  3d,  1680,  is 
of  what  happened  a-Wednesday  night  at  court.  The  French  ambassa- 
dor had,  in  the  morning,  sent  word  to  monsieur  Odyke  ^ooe  of  the  offi* 
cials  in  the  household  of  the  princess)  that  he  intended  waiting  on  the 
princess  that  evening.  He  (Odyke)  forgot  to  give  notice  of  it ;  so  that 
the  princess  sat  down,  as  she  uses  to  do,  about  eight  o'clock,  to  play  4t 
la  basseL*^ 

This  was  a  game  at  cards,  played  with  a  bank,  in  vogue  through  aU 
the  courts  of  Europe.  Vast  sums  were  lost  and  won  at  basset ;  and 
ro3ral  personages  sat  down  to  play  at  it  with  as  rigorous  forms  of  eti- 
qtiette^as  if  it  had  been  a  solemn  duty.'  ^  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afler  the 
princess  had  commenced  her  game,  the  Frencl^  ambassador  came  in.  She 
rose,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  play.    He  made  no  answer,  and  she  sat 

'  Sidney  Diary,  vol.  i.,  pp.  55-62.     The  queen  it  Catherioe  of  firaganza. 
*  Shrewsbury  Correspondence,  edited  by  arobdeacon  Coxe. 
'  Basset  succeeded  primero,  the  game  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  prevailed  through 
Jie  reigu  of  queen  Anne,  though  somewhat  rivalled  by  ombre  and  quadrille. 
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^wn  again ;  when  ihe  amtMsaador,  looking  aboat,  flaw  a  chair  with 
%nn8  in  the  corner,  which  he  ^rew  for  himself  and  sat  down.  Afler  he 
had  sat  a  little  while,  he  rose  and  went  to  the  table  to  play.  The  prince 
of  Onmge  came  in^  and  did  also  seat  him  to  [day.'' 

Rational  people  will  8ui^>ose,  so  fiir,  that  there  was  no  great  harm 
done  on  either  side.  According  to  strict  etiquette,  as  the  announcement 
had  been  sent  of  the  visit  of  the  ambassador,  d'Avaux.  the  basset  tables 
should  not  have  been  set  till  his  arrival ;  and  it  would  be  supposed  that 
a  five  minutes'  lounge  in  an  arm-chair,  opportunely  discovered  in  a  cor* 
ner,  was  no  very  outrageous  atonement  for  the  neglected  dignity  of  the 
representative  of  Louis  XIV.;  but,  alas,  arm-chairs  in  those  days  were 
moveables  of  consequence,  portentous  of  war  or  peace.  ^  Next  day,'' 
Sidney  added,  ^'  the  French  ambassador  told  his  friends  confidentially 
that  his  behaviour  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  had  positive  orders 
firom  his  master,  Louis  XIV.,  that  whensoever  the  pnncess  sat  in  a  great 
ann-chair,  he  should  do  so  too ;  and  that  if  there  was  but  one  in  the 
room,  he  should  endeavour  to  take  Ufrom  the  princess^  and  sU  in  it  him' 
selfP' ' 

This  climax  of  the  letter  is,  we  verily  bdieve,  a  romaunt  of  Henry 
Sidney's  own  compounding,  for  the  purpose. of  mystifying  the  credulity 
of  that  most  harmless  man,  sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  hoping  that  he  would 
go  gossiping  with  this  important  nothing  to  the  duke  of  York,  who 
would  forthwith  vindicate  his  daughter,  by  resenting  an  ofience  never 
dreamed  of  by  that  politest  of  mortals,  Louis  XIV.  Thus  a  small 
matter  of  mischief  might  be  fomented  between  the  courts  of  England 
and  France,  for  the  benefit  of  that  of  Orange.  Louis  XIV.,  it  is  well 
known,  considered  that  homage  was  due  to  the  fiiir  sex,  even  in  the 
lowest  degree ;  for  if  he  met  his  own  housemaids  in  his  palace,  he  never 
passed  them  without  touching  his  hat  Was  it  credible  that  he  could 
direct  his  ambassador,  the  representative  of  his  own  polite  person,  to 
take  away  an  arm-chair,  by  fraud  or  force,  from  a  princess,  and  sit  in  it 
himself  in  her  presence  ?  And  Mary  was  not  only  a  princess,  but  a 
young  and  pretty  woman,  and  cousin,  withal,  (but  one  degree  removed,) 
to  his  own  sacred  self!  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  might  believe  the  repoit, 
but  probability  refects  it. 

If  sir  Leoline  Jenkins  had  been  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Holland 
in  an  age  less  diabolical,  his  veneration  and  honest  loyalty  would  n«  t 
have  impaired  his  character  for  sagacity.  He  had  risen  from  the  lowly 
estate  of  a  charity  boy,  by  his  learning  and  integrity,  to  a  high  situation 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts;, he  belonged  to  the  reformed  catholic  church 
of  England,  and  had  old-fashioned  ideas  of  devoting  to  the  poor  propor- 
tionate sums  in  good  works,  according  to  his  prosperity.  Moreover,  he 
kept  himself  from  presumptuous  sins,  by  hanging  on  high  in  his  statdy 
mansion,  in  daily  sight  of  himself  and  his  guests^  the  veritable  leathern 
garments  in  which  he  had  trudged  from  Wales  to  London,  a  poor,  way« 
Sinng  orphan,  with  two  groats  in  his  pockets.'  On  the  warm  afic^ctiona 
of  a  person  so  primitive,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  tool,  Sidney, 

*  Sidney  Diary,  odited  by  Mr.  Blencowe,  voL  ii.  p.  141-142.  '  Aubrar 
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played  most  shanMfoIly  in  their  letlera.  The  pMegmatio  prmee  grew 
warm  and  enthusiastic  in  his  &ial  expresaions  towarck  the  duke  of  York, 
when  writing  to  the  old  man.  ^  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  wrote  WiHiam ' 
to  sir  Leoline,  ^  for  continuing  to  inform  me  of  what  passes  in  Eogiaud; 
but  I  am  grieved  to  learn  wifh  what  antmostty  they  proceed  against  the 
duke  of  York.  €k>d  bless  him,  and  grant  that  the  king  and  his  parlia- 
ment may  agree  P  How  could  the  old  serrant  of  the  EngHsh  royal 
family  believe  &at  the  dissensions  in  England,  and  the  animosity  so  ten- 
derly lamented,  were  at  the  same  time  fostered  by  the  writer  of  this  filial 
efiiision,  which  looks  especially  uriy  and  deceitful,  surrounded  as  it  k 
by  documents  proving  that  the  pnnoe  of  Orange  should  either  have  left 
off  his  intrigues  against  his  uncle  and  father-in-law,  or  have  been  less 
fervent  in  his  benedictions.  But  these  benedictions  were  to  deceive  the 
c^d  loyalist  into  believing  that,  when  he  wrote  intelligence  to  the  prince, 
he  was  writing  to  his  master's  friend  and  afiectionate  son. 

The  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  maids  of  honour  of  the  princess 
of  Orange  has  been  previously  shown ;  they  gave  parties  of  pleasure  to 
the  ministers  of  sovereigps  resident  at  the  Hague,  at  which  the  political 
intriguante,  Elisabeth  Viiliers,  reaped  harvests  of  intelligence  for  the  use 
of  her  employer,  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  these  ambassadors  were 
not  sent,  but  to  the  States  of  Holland ;  these  damsels,  therefore,  were 
spies,  who  reported  to  the  prince  what  the  ambassadors  meant  to  trans- 
act with  the  States,  and  these  services  were  considered  valuable  by  a 
crooked  politician.  Anne  Viiliers'  atl&irs  proqiered  at  these  orgies,  for 
she  obtained  the  hand  of  the  (avourrte  minister  of  the  prince  <if  Orange, 
at  «ome  period  between  167^  and  1 685 ;  but  Mary  Worth,  the  eelleague 
of  this  sisterhood,  was  involved  in  grievous  disgrace,  which  occasioned 
serious  trouble  to  the  princess.  The  reputation  of  this  giii  had  been 
compromised  by  the  attentions  of  oonnt  Zulestein,  a  near  relative  (by 
illegitimate  descent)  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  one  of  his  fhvoorites. 
Although  Zulestein  had  given  Mary  Worth  a  solemn  promise  of  mar- 
riage, he  perfidiously  refused  to  fulfil  it,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  era- 
dty  by  the  prince,  bis  master.  The  princess  was  grieved  for  the  sufl^ 
ings  of  her  wretclied  attendant,  but  she  dared  not  interfere  farther  than 
consulting  her  almoner.  Dr.  Kenn,  on  this  exigence.  And  here  it  is 
necessary  to  interpolate,  that  a  third  change  had  taken  place  in  the  head 
of  the  church  of  England  ehapel  at  the  Hague ;  the  prince  of  Orange 
being  exceedingly  inimical  to  Dr.  Hooper,  he  had  resigned,  and  Dr. 
Kenn,  in  1 679,  accepted  this  uneasy  preferment  out  of  early  afi^ctior 
and  personal  regard  for  the  princess,  and  in  hopes  of  inducing  her  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England,'  without  swerving  to 
the  practice  of  the  Dutch  dissenters,  who  exaggerated  the  fatalism  of 
their  fwmder,  and  repudiated  ail  rites  with  rigour.  The  only  creed  to 
which  the  prince  of  Orange  vouchsafed  the  least  attention,  was  that  of 
the  Br«wnists,  who  united  with  their  fatalist  doctrines  a  certain  degree 
of  Socittianism.    The  princess  of  Orange,  it  has  been  shown,  before  the 

'  Letter  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins.  Sidney  Diary,  voL  iL 
p.  126  J  likewise  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 

Bio.  Bnt.,  and  Dr  Lake's  MS.  Diary,  previously  quoted  in  January,  1678. 
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arnTiJ  of  JDr*  Hooper,  had  been  iodveed  k>  aUfiiiid  the  wocship  of  this 
sect,'  .to  the  groat  gnef  of  the  (1ivme»  of  the  church  of  Engkiid.  Dr. 
Keim  provaikd  on  the  prmcetB  to  remain  steady  to  the  faidi  in  which 
ahe  had  been  baptised ;  he  wae,  in  consequence)  detetted  by  the  priace 
of  Onwge  still  more  than  his  predecessor.  The  prince  saw,  withd,  that 
lie  was  the  last  person  to  gloss  over  hia  iUrtrsBtment  of  his  wife. 

When  the  princess  consulted  Dr.  Keno,  regarding  the  calamitous  case 
4>f  the  irail  Maory  Worth,  he  immediately,  whhout  caring  for  the  antici«i 

Sited  wrath  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  sought  an  interview  with  count 
ulestein,  and  represented  to  him  the  turpitude  and  cruelty  of  his  con- 
duct to  the  unfortunate  girl,  in  such  moving  terms,  that  Znlestein,  who, 
though  profligate,  was  not  altogether  reprobate,  at  the  end  of  Ihe  ex* 
horiation,  bewne  penitent,  and  requested  the  apostolic  man  to  marry 
bim  to  Mary  M  soon  as  he  pleased.  A  few  days  af^rwards,  the  prince 
of  Orange  went  on  business  to  Amst^am ;  the  princess  then  called  all 
the  parties  ooQcerned  about  her,  and  Kena  married  the  lovers,  Zidkestein 
and  Mary  Worth,  io  har  chapel.  The  rage  of  the  pvinee,  on  his  relnm, 
when  he  foond  his  ftvourite  kinsman  fast  bound  in  marriage,  withoat 
possibility  of  retMwting,  was  excessive ;  he  scolded  and  stormed  at  the 
princess,  and  ridled  VMitently  at  Dr.  K.eon,  who  told  him  he  waa  de- 
sirous of  leaving  his  court  and  returning  to  England.  The  ^ears  and 
entreaties  of  the  princess,  who  begged  Dr.  Kenn  Aot  to  -desert  her,  gaire 
a  more  aeiioua  turn  to  the  aflair  than  the  pmaee  liked,  who,  alt  last, 
idanned  at  the  efibct  tha.^uan^  tnight  have  in  England,  joaoed  with  her 
in  entrectliBg  Kenn  to  slay  with  her  another  year.  Dr.  Kenn  teloc- 
tantly  complied  v  he  waa  thoroughly  impatient  of  witnessing  the  il^ 
49eatment  he  •saw  the  pnocess  aufibc,'  nor  could  he  withhold  remo»- 
Jlranoe. 

^  Dr.  Kenn  twaa  with  joss,''  wrote  Sidney  in  his  journal  of  Maech  the 
21  St,  1680 ;  «^i»e  is  horribly  unsatisfied  with  ithe  pnttee  of  Omnga;  he 
thinks  he  is  not  kind  to  his  wife,  and  he  is  determined  to  speak  to  him 
about  it,  even  if  b^  kicks  him  out  of  doors." '  Again,  about  a  month 
,aAer,w^rd«,  the  iournal  notes,  ^  Sir  Gabriel  Sylvius  and  Dr.  Kenn  were 
both  here,  and  both  complain  of  the  prince,  especially  of  his  usage  of 
bis  wile ;  they  think  sjbe  is  sensible  of  it,  and  that  it  doth  greetly  con- 
tribute to  her  illness;  ihey  are  mightdy  for  her  going  to  England,  but 
they  think  he  will  never  conseipt.''^  Sidney  being  an  agent  and  favour- 
ite of  the  prince  of  Orange,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  exaggerated  his 

*  Ibid.,  and  Biography  of  Dr.  Kenn.  Bio.  Brii.  Dr.  Keon  was  the  bosom  frieod 
of  Hooper ;  by  descent,  Kenn  was  a  gentleman  of  ancient  Saxon  lineage,  born 
ml  Kenn-ptaee,  Somersetshire.  He  devoted  himself  with  love  to  our  reformed 
eburch.  His  nster  married  the  iliustrions  haberdasher  Ismu  Wadlon,  who  alludes 
to  her  in  his  beautiful  lines  on  Spring : — 

"  There  see  a  blackbird  tend  its  young, 
There  hear  my  KeuMt  sing  a  aong.'' 

•Sidney  Papers  and  Diary,  edited  by  Mr.  Btoneowe,  Trt.  M.  pp.  1(>— 26^  wnd 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Kenn,  in  Biographia  Britannlea. 

•Ibid.  ♦Ibi:^ 
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ill-condiict  And  as  for  lir  Oabrid  SylriuSf  he  was  one  of  his  own 
Dutchmen,  who  had  noarried  a  young  lady  of  the  Howard  fiirnily — a 
ward  of  Evelyn,  at  the  time  of  the  wedlock  of  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange.'  Lady  Anne  Sylvias  soon  after  followed  the  princess,  to 
Holland,  and  became  one  of  her  principal  ladies.  King  Charles  H. 
gave  lady  Anne  Sylvius  the  privilege  and  tank  of  an  earl's  daughter,  as 
she  was  grand-daughter  to  the  earl  of  Berkshire.  She  was  extremely 
attached  to  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  good  Dutelh- 
man,  her  elderly,  but  most  loving  spouse,  participated;  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  primitive  character  of  the  class  of  sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  his 
contemporary.' 

In  the  paucity  of  events  to  vary  ^e  stagnation  of  existence,  in  whieh 
the  young  beautiful  Mary  of  England  was  doomed  to  mope  away  the 
flower  of  her  days  in  Holland,  the  circumstance  of  her  la3ring  the  first 
stone  of  William's  new  brick  palace  at  Loo  aflbrded  her  some  little  op- 
portunity of  enacting  her  part  in  the  drama  of  royalty,  that  part  which 
nature  had  so  eminently  fitted  her  to  perform  with  grace  and  majesty. 
The  erection  of  this  palace,  the  decorations,  together  with  the  laying 
out  the  extensive  gardens  and  pleasare-grounds,  aflbrded  Mary  some 
amusement  and  occupation ;  and  memories  of  her  were  long  recalled  by 
the  names  of  things  pertaining  to  her  in  this  her  husband's  favourite 
abode.  On  the  east  side,  were  the  apartments  devoted  to  her  use,  since 
called  ^  the  queen's  suite,"  although  she  never  went  to  Holland  after 
her  accession  to  the  British  crowns.  Under  the  windows  of  these  was 
her  garden,  with  a  noble  fountain  in  the  centre,  called  ^  the  queen's  gar- 
den." This  garden  led  into  another,  with  a  kb3rrinth,  adorned  with 
many  statues.  Behind  the  palace,  she  had  her  voliere^  or  poultry  gar- 
den, from  which  it  appears  that  she  beguiled  her  dullness  in  Holland, 
by  rearing  various  kinds  of  fowls,  especially  those  of  the  aquatic  species, 
for  which  the  canals  and  tanks  o(  Loo  were  so  well  fitted. 

Beyond  the  park  was  the  viver^  a  large  quadrangular  pond,  which 
supplied  all  the  fountains,  jets,  and  cascades,  that  adorned  the  gardens. 
Near  this  was  the  garden  of  Fauns,  with  divers  pleasant  long  green 
walks ;  and  west  of  the  viver  was  situated  a  fine  grove  for  solitude, 
where  Mary  occasionally  walked,  since  called  in  memory  of  her,  ^  the 
queen's  grove."  William  had  also  his  wing  of  the  palace  opening  into 
his  private  pleasaunce  and  his  voliere  ;  ft  was  to  render  it  more  like  this 
Dutch  palace,  that  Hampton  court,  the  royal  abode  of  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  sovereigns,  was  disfigured  and  pulled  to  pieces  to  decorate  Loa 
William  is  accused  of  plundering  Windsor  of  some  of  the  pictures  with 
which  the  fine  taste  and  munificence  of  his  predecessors  had  adorned 
them,  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  regarded  as  heir-looms 

» Evelyn's  Diary. 

*Sir  Ghibriet  Sylvias  had  not  the  honour  of  participation  in  the  boaom  secrets 
i»f  the  prince  of  Orange,  although  ambassador  to  England.  Sir  William  Temple 
-^uofed,  one  day,  an  opinion  of  sir  Gabriel  Sylvius.  **God!"  exclaimed  the 
prince  of  Orange,  **  do  yon  think  I  would  let  Sylvius  know  more  of  my  mind 
than  I  could  tell  my  coachman  V* 
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to  the  nation  in  perpetaity,  i^ords,  that  men  of  princely  feeling  had 
reigned  over  a  civilized  people.' 

Mary's  palace-seclusion  at  this  period  of  her  life,  must  have  been 
matter  of  notoriety,  since  one  of  her  contemporary  biographers,  whose 
labours  (and  very  laborious  they  must  have  been)  consist  of  mere 
panegyric  without  incident,  thinks  fit,  thns  cautiously,  to  apologize  for 
it : — ^  Though  the  princess  of  Orange  behaved  with  all  possible  conde- 
scension to  the  wives  of  the  burgomasters,  and  the  other  'ladies,  yet  she 
never  forgot  her  own  high  birth,  so  iar  as  to  enter  into  familiarity  with 
them,  it  being  regarded  by  her  as  an  inviolable  point  of  etiquette, 
neither  to  make  visits  nor  contract  intisiacies  with  any  of  them.  The 
narrowness  of  the  circle  to  which  she  was  thus  confined,  rendered  her 
reeluse  and  solitary  in  her  own  court,  and  took  from  her  a  great  part  of 
the  grandeur,  state,  and  homage,  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  in 
her  uncle's  court'"  How  weary  such  a  life  must  have  been  to  a  girl 
in  her  teens,  accustomed  to  all  the  gaieties  of  the  most  fiiscinating  court 
in  Europe,  and  all  the  endearments  of  domestic  ties,  we  may  suppose, 
disappointed,  as  she  was,  in  all  her  hopes  of  maternity,  and  neglected 
in  her  first  bloom  of  beauty  for  one  of  her  attendants,  by  her  taciturn 
and  un&ithful  husband.  No  wonder  that  Mary's  health  gave  way,  and 
the  journals,  written  by  English  residents  at  the  Hague,  prognosticated 
an  early  death  for  the  royal  flower,  who  had  been  reluctantly  torn  from 
the  happy  home  of  her  youth,  to  be  transplanted  to  an  ungeuial  climate. 

Years,  in  foct,  elapsed  before  Mary  of  England's  home  affections  and 
filial  duties  were  sufficiently  efl&oed  to  allow  her  to  become  an  accom- 
plice in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  father  who  tenderly  loved  her.  From  the 
year  1680  to  1684,  the  events  of  her  life  in  Holland,  together  with  life 
itself,  stagnated  as.  dismally  as  the  contents  of  the  canals  around  her; 
all  the  evidence  coneemiog  her  goes  to  prove  that  her  seclusion  was 
little  better  than  the  palace  restraint  which  was  called  captivity  in  the 
days  of  her  ancestresses,  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  and  Isabella  of  Angou- 
l^e.  While  this  m3rstBrious  retirement  was  endured  by  her  in  Hol- 
land, life  was  opening  to  her  young  sbter  Anne,  and  many  important 
events  had  befallen  her. 

The  lady  Anne  did  not  accompany  her  &ther  the  duke  of  York,  and 
her  stepmother  Mary  Beatrice  in  their  first  journey  to  Scotland ;  her  ee-» 
tablishment  continued  at  St  James's  or  Richmond ;  she  bore  the  duchess 
of  York  company  on  her  land  joumev  to  the  north  as  far  as  Hatfield) 
and  then  returned  to  her  uncle'd  court^ 

Whilst  the  bill  for  excluding  her  father  from  the  succession  was  agi- 
tating the  country  and  parliament,  perhaps  thto  first  seeds  of  ambition 
were  sown  in  the  bosom  of  Anne,  for  she  was  generally  spoken  of  and 

>  A  description  of  William's  palace,  at  Loo,  was  written,  at  Mary's  desire,  by 
bis  majesty's  physician,  Walter  Harris,  but  it  was  not  finished  till  after  her 
death,  when  it  was  published  in  pamphlet  form,  decorated  with  a  view  of  Uiif 
heavy  and  expensive  building,  and  iu  formal  gardens. 
'The  Life  of  our  Late  GnRsioas  Queen  Mary,  published  1695» 
*R.  Coke :  For  partieulan  oF  her  abode  in  Scotland,  see  the  prerioiM  Totamv 
life  of  Mary  Beatrice. 
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regard«d  as  the  vltinate  heireM  to  the  throne.  Many  intHfoee  regard* 
ing  her  marriage '  occupied  the  plotting  brain  of  her  childless  brother- 
in-law,  Willtam  o(  Orange.  The  heratitary  prmce  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards George  I^  paid  first  a  long  visit  at  the  Hagne  at  the  dose  of  the 
jear  1680,  and  then  appeared  at  tiie  eoort  of  Cimrles  II.  as  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  the  lady  Arnie  of  York.  AlthM^h  Wyiiam  aflb(5ted  the 
most  confidential  a£^ion  for  this  yonng  prince,  his  reij  soul  was 
nicked  with  jealousy,  lest  he  should  prosper  in  his  wooing;  not  jealousy 
of  his  sister-in-law,  whom  he  abhorred,  but  he  fearad  tlMt  the  ambition 
of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hanover  should  be  awakened  by  his  prox- 
imity to  the  British  throne,  if  be  were  brought  still  nearer,  by  Wedlock, 
with  the  lady  Anne.  The  ease  would  then  stand  thus  :---if  George  of 
Hanover  married  Anne,  and  the  princess  of  Orange  died  fint^  wtthout 
offiiprtng  ^as  she  actually  did),  William  of  Oimnge  wonld  have  had  to 
give  way  Wore  their  prior  claims  on  the  succession,  to  prevent  which 
he  set  at  work  a  three4bld  series  c^  intrigues,  in  the  household  of  his 
sister-in-law,  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  and  at  that  of  ZelK 

The  prince  of  Hanover  arrived  opposite  to  Greenwich  palace  Dec.  <^ 
1680,  and  sent  his  chamberlain,  M.  Beck,  on  shore  to  find  his  ym\e^ 
prince  Rupert,'  and  to  hire  a  house.  Prince  Rvpsrt  immediately  in« 
Jbrmed  Charles  II.  of  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Hancver^  and  the  king 
forbade  the  h^ng  of  any  hoase,  but  instatitly  appointed  afvrtdieuts  st 
Whitehall  for  his  German  kinsmain,  and  all  his  suite,  sending  off  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  sir  Charies  Cottrei,.with  a  royal  barge,  to 
bring  his  guest  up  the  Thames  to  Whitehall  The  duke  of  Htaniltoif 
came  to  call  on  the  Hanoverian  iMrince,  when  he  had  rested  at  Whitehall 
about  two  hours,  and  informed  nim  that  his  tmde,  prinee  Rupert,  had 
already  preceded  him  to  the  lev^c  of  khig  C^uirles,  and  was  ready  to 
vieet  him  there.  G^eorge  of  Hanover  quickly  made  his  appearance  at 
the  royal  lev^,  and,  when  presented  to  the  British  monanrh,  he  d»- 
Uvered  a  letter  that  his  mother,  the  electress  Sophk,  had  sent  by  bim  to 
her  royal  eousin-german.  Charles  H.  received  bo^  the  letlei^  and  his 
y<oung  kinsman  with  his  usttal  frankness,  spoke  of  his  coosia  SophJ% 
and  said  he  well  remembered  her.  When  the  ltifM{g  had  chatted  sosde 
time  with  his  relative,  he  proposed  to  present  him  to  the  queen  (Cadia- 
rine  of  Braganasa).  Prince  George  followed  Charles  IL  to  the  queen's 
side^  or  privy  lodgings,  at  WhiteludI,  where  his  presentation  to  her  am* 
jesty  took  place,  with  the  same  ceremonial  as  was  used  at  the  court  of 
France  before  the  revolution  of  1790.  The  gentleman  prfwrnted  knelty 
and,  taking  the  robe  of  the  queen,  endeavoured  to  kisis  tba  hem ;  the 
more  courteous  etiquette  was,  for  a  little  grace^l  struggle  to  take  ^^aca, 
when  the  queen  took  her  robe  from  the  person  presented^  who^  wkik 
she  did  so,  kissed  her  hand. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  prince  George  saw  the  princess  on 

Sidney-  Diary,  vol.  ii. 
"Prince  Rupert*  then  living  at  the  British couxt,  it  will  be  remembered,  wai 
bpctbert^  Sophia,  mother  to  Geoige  I<,and  yoangett  daughter  to*  the  qoeeaof 
Bohemia. 
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whose  account  he  had  undertaken  this  jonraey ;  Charicss  11.  presented 
him  to  his  niece  Anne,  ^^  the  princess  of  York,"  as  prince  Geoi^e  hinf- 
self  terms  her.  At  his  introduction,  the  king  gave  him  leave  to  kiss 
her.  It  was,  indeed,  the  privilege  of  the  prince's  near  relationship,  that 
be  should  salute  her  on  the  lips.  Yet,  the  fact  that  Greorge  I.  and  Anne 
so  greeted,  seems  iseonsistent  with  the  coldness  and  distance  of  theii 
historical  characters.  All  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  elec* 
tress  Sophia,  in  a  letter  written  to  her,  on  occasion  of  these  introduc- 
tioos,  hy  her  son.  It  is  as  follows,  from  the  original  French,  in  which 
it  is  indited  with  as  much  sprightliness  as  if  it  had  emanated  from  the 
literary  court  of  Louis  XIV.  :— 

''TfeB  HBBiDiTAftT  Ptofei  GsoftOK  or  Hafiovsr,*  to  bis  Morram,  me  ELECTEsas 

SoraiA.* 

•*  London,  Dec.  30,  O.  S.,  Jan.  10,  W.  S.,  1680-1.      ^ 

*'After  wishing  yoor  serene  highness  a  very  happy  new  year,  I  will  not  delay 
letting  you  know  that  I  arrived  here  on  the  6th  of  Deo.,  having  remained  on« 
day  at  anchor  at  Gnmnevitsch  (Greenwich),  till  M.  Beck  went  on  shore  to  take^ 
a  house  for  me.  He  did  not  fhil  to  find  out  prince  Robert  (Rupert),  to  let  him 
know  of  my  arrival  at  Grunfuvettch,  who  did  not  delay  telling  king  Charles  II. ; 
his  majesty  immediately  appointed  me  apartments  at  Wei^hal  (Whitehall).  M. 
Beck  requested  prinee  Rthert^  to  excuse  me ;  but  king  Charles,  when  he  spoke 
thus,  insisted  that  it  should  absolutely  be  so,  for  be  would  treat  me  *  en  cousin^* 
and  after  that  no  more  could  be  said.  Therefore,  M.  Cotterel  came  on  the  mor- 
row«  to  find  me  out  (in  the  ship  at  Greenwich)  with  a  bargme  of  the  king,  and 
brought  me  therein  to  Weitkal  (Whitehall).  I  had  not  been  there  more  than  two 
hours,  when  mUor  Hamilton  came  to  take  me  to  the  king,  who  received  me  most 
obligingly.  Prince  Robert  (Rupert)  had  preceded  me,  and  was  at  court  when  I 
saluted  king  Charles.  In  making  my  obeisance  to  the  king,  I  did  not  omit  to 
giTB  faim  the  letter  of  your  serene  highness,  after  which,  he  spoke  of  your  high* 
aess,  and  said  *that  he  remembered  you  very  well.*  When  he  had  talked  with 
me  some  time,  he  went  to  the  queen  (Catherine*  of  Braganza),  and  as  soon  as  1 
arrived  he  made  me  kiss  the  hem  of  her  majesty's  petticoat  (jjui  ton  meflt  baitetf 
la  j'upe  a  la  reine). 

•*  The  next  day,  I  saw  the  princess  of  York  (the  lady  Anne),  and  I  saluted 
her,  by  kissing  her,  with  the  consent  of  the  king.  The  day  after,  I  went  to  virit 
prince  Robert  (Rupert),  who  received  me  in  bed ;  for  he  has  a  malady  in  his 
leg,  which  makes  him  very  often  keep  his  bed :  it  appears  that  it  is  so  without 
any  pretext,  and  that  he  has  to  take  care  of  himselt  He  had  not  failed  of  coming 
to  see  me  one  day. 

**A11  the  milords  came  to  see  me  tans  pretendre  la  main  chez  moi:*^  milord 
Qreue  (perkap$  Qrtf)  is  one  that  came  to  me  very  often  indeed. 

*c  They  out  ofiT  the  head  of  lord '  Staflbtd  yeeieiH)ay,  and  made  no  more  ad* 
•boot  it,  than  if  they  had  chopped  off  the  brad  of  a  pallet 

**  I  have  no  more  to  tell  your  serene  higbness^  wherefi>re  I  oonolude«  and  re» 
main  your  very  humble  son  and  servant,  Gxomex  Louis."  * 

'  George  L,  Bang  of  Oreat  Britain. 

*  It  is  &  Httle  doubtful  whether  the  husband  of  this  ptinoess  was  at  that  time 
eUetor,  but  so  his  consort  is  entitled  by  the  traasctfiber. 

"  The  name  of  prince  Rupert,  though  always-Germanized  to  the  English  readec. 
is,  in  this  letter  by  his  German  nephew,  mentioned  as  Robert 

*  This  sentence  is  incomplete  and  broken  in  sense ;  perhaps  the  original  wat 
damaged.  Does  it  mean  that  they  came  without  venturing  to  shake  hands  with 
him? 

*  Endorsed — *'  Copied  by  George  Augustus  Ghrgan,  librarian  of  the  Arcfatvet^ 
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Tlierc  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  "  milor  Greue,'^  who  waf  aaddtoh 
0118  in  his  attendance  on  the  prince  of  Hanover,  was  lord  Grey  of  Ford, 
one  of  the  most  violent  agitators  for  the  legal  murder  of  the  unoffending 
lord  Stafford,  whose  deadi  is  mentioned  with  such  naive  astonishment 
by  the  prince  of  Hanover.  Various  reasons  are  given  for  the  failure  of 
the  marriage  treaty  between  George  I.  and  queen  Anne.  It  is  asserted, 
in  every  history,  that  William  of  Orange  caused  it  to  be  whispered  to 
the  lady  Anne  that  it  was  owing  to  the  irrepressible  disgust  that  the 
prince  6eorge  felt  at  the  sight  of  her ;  an  obliging  piece  of  information, 
which  could  easily  be  conveyed  by  the  agency  of  the  Villiers  sisters,  in 
his  wife's  establishment  in  Holland,  communicating  the  same  to  the 
other  division  of  the  sisterhood,,  who  were  domesticated  in  the  palace 
of  St  James.  The  mischief  took  effect,  for  Anne  felt  lifelong  resentment 
for  this  supposed  affront  Tet  there  is  no  expression  of  the  kind  in  the 
letter  quoted  above,  though  written  in  a  highly  confidential  strain  to  a 
mother ;  instead  of  which,  he  dwells  with  satisftiction  on  the  permissioa 
given  him  to  salute  the  young  princess. 

It  is  more  likely  that  prince  George  of  Hanover  took  the  disgust  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  public  at  that  time,  and 
was  loth  to  involve  himself  with  their  infamous  intrigues.  For  it  is  to 
the  great  honour  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  that  their  names 
are  unsullied  by  any  such  evil  deeds  as  those  that  disgrace  William  of 
Orange.  It  will  be  found,  subsequently,  that  the  mother  of  this  prince 
testified  sincere  reluctance  to  accept  a  succession  forced  on  her,  and 
unsought  by  her  or  hers ;  and  that  her  son  never  visited  Great  Britain 
again  until  he  was  sent  for  as  king;  in  short,  the  conduct  of  the  electress 
^phia  and  of  her  descendants  presents  the  most  honourable  contrast 
to  the  proceedings  of  William,  Mary,  and  Anne.  During  prince  George 
of  Hanover's  visit  in  England,  the  prince  of  Orange  had  kindly  bestirred 
himself  to  fix  a  matrimonial  engagement  for  him  in  Germany.  When 
the  prince  had  remained  a  few  weeks  at  the  court  of  his  kinsman,  Charles 
II.,  he  was  summoned  home  by  his  father,  Ernest  Augustus,  to  receive 
the  hand  of  his  first-cousin,  Sophia  Dorothea,  heiress  of  the  duchy  of 
Zell.  This  marriage,  contracted  against  the  wishes  of  both  prince  George 
and  Sophia  Dorothea,  proved  most  miserable  to  both. 

The  duke  of  York  was  absent  from  England,  keeping  court  at  Holy- 
rood,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  prince  George  of  Hanover ;  he  had  no 
voice  in  the  matter,  either  of  acceptance  or  rejection.  Although  the 
affections  of  the  lady  Anne  could  not  have  been  given  to  prince  George, 
for  his  person  was  diminutive,  and  his  manners  without  attraction,  yet 
she  felt  the  unaccountable  retreat  of  her  first  wooer  as  a  great  mordfi-^ 
cation. 

The  little  princess  Isabella  died  the  same  spring,  a  child  from  whom 
her  sister,  the  lady  Anne,  had  never  been  separated ;  possibly  she  was 
afflicted  at  her  loss.  In  the  following  summer,  Charles  11.  permitted  the 
lady  Anne  to  visit  her  father  in  Scotland.    She  embarked  on  board  one 

at  Hanover  into  a  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  King's  Library,  Brit  Museiun,  pr» 
•eoted  by  George  lY.,  caUed  Receueil  des  Pieces,  p.  220." 
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of  the  royal  jachts,  at  Whitehall,  July  13,  and,  aAer  a  prosperous  voy* 
age,  landed  at  Leith,  July  17,  1681.  Her  visit  to  Scotland  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  volnmeJ  Here  she  met  her  favourite  com- 
panion, Mrs.  Churchill,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  in  attendance  on  the 
duchess  of  York. 

When  the  revolutions  of  Miction  gave  a  temporary  prosperity  to  her 
&ther,  the  lady  Anne  returned  with  him  to  St.  James's  palace,  and  again 
settled  there,  in  the  summer  ci  1682.  In  that  year,  or  the  succeeding 
one,  she  bestowed  her  first  afiections  upon  an  accomplished  nobleman 
of  her  uncle's  court  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  her  confidante,  Sarah 
Churchill,  was  the  depositary  of  all  her  hopes  and  fears  relative  to  her 
passion  for  the  elegant  and  handsome  Sheffield,  lord  Mulgrave,  which 
Sarah,  according  to  her  nature,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  circumvent 
and  betray. 

Few  of  those  to  whom  the  rotund  form  and  high-coloured  complexion 
of  queen  Anne  are  &miliar,  can  imagine  her  as  a  poet's  love,  and  a  poet, 
withal,  so  fastidious  as  the  accomplished  Sheffield.  But  the  lady  Anne 
of  York,  redolent  with  the  Hebe  bloom  and  smiles  of  seventeen,  was 
different  from  the  royal  matron,  who  adorns  so  many  corporation  halls 
in  provincial  towns,  and,  it  is  possible,  might  be  sincerely  loved  by  the 
young,  chivalric  eari  of  Mulgrave,  who  wrote  poems  to  her  praise,  which 
were  admired  by  the  court  Poetry  is  an  allowable  incense ;  but,  after 
gaining  the  attention  of  the  lady  Anne  in  verse,  the  noble  poet,  Sheffield, 
proceeded  to  write  hona  fide  love-letters  to  her,  in  good,  earnest  prose, 
the  object  of  which  was  marriage.  Charles  II.  and  the  fevoured  confi- 
dante of  the  princess,  Sarah  Churchill,  alone  knew  whether  the  lady 
Anne  answered  these  epistles.  Some  say  that  Sarah  stole  a  very  tender 
billet,  in  the  lady  Anne's  writing,  addressed  to  Sheffield,  earl  of  Mul- 
grave, and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  her  royal  uncle,  Charles  II. ;  others 
declare  that  the  unlucky  missive  was  a  fiaming  love-letter  of  the  earl  to 
the  lady  Anne.  But  whichever  it  were,  the  result  was,  that  a  husband 
was  instantly  sought  for  the  enamoured  princess,  and  her  lover  was 
forthwith  banished  from  the  English  court' 

Charles  II.  rests  under  the  imputation  of  sending  the  earl  of  Mulgrave 
on  a  command  to  Tangier  in  a  leaky  vessel,  meanmg  to  dispose  of  him 
and  of  his  ambitious  designs  out  of  the  way  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean; 
but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  oriental  obedience  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel, 
it  may  be  noted,  that  Charles  could  have  found  a  less  costly  way  of 
assassinating,  if  so  inclined,  than  the  loss  of  a  ship,  however  leaky,  with 
all  her  appointments  of  rigging,  provisions,  ammunition,  and  ^\e  hundred 
men,  withal,  one  of  whom  was  his  own  child — for  the  earl  of  Plymouth 
was  a  favourite  son  of  hi»*— who  sailed  in  the  same  ship  with  Mulgrave 
The  want  of  sea-worthiness  of  the  ship  was  discovered  on  the  voyage , 
and  whenever  the  health  of  king  Charles  was  proposed,  lord  Mulgrave 
used  to  say,  ^Let  us  wait  till  we  get  safe  out  of  his  rotten  ship."*   From 

*  YoL  ix.    Life  of  Mary  Beatrice. 

*BiogTapbia  Britaonica.     Scott's  Life  of  Bryden,  Horace  Walpole,  dto. 

'Memoir  of  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham,  prefixed  to  his  works,  vol.  I 
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tliis  speech,  and  from  the  previoas  courtship  of  the  princeM  Aane,  all 
the  rest  has  been  astutely  invented. 

The  consequence  of  the  courtship  between  the  lady  Anne  and  lofd 
Mulgrave  was,  that  her  uncle,  king  Charles,  and  his  council,  losi  no  tinie 
in  finding  her  a  suitable  helpmate.  The  handsome  king  of  Sweden, 
Charles  XL,  had  proposed  for  the  lady  Anne  some  time  after  prince 
Geoige  of  Hanover  had  withdrawn  his  pretensions.  The  beautiful  and 
flpirilid  equestrian  portrait  of  the  king  of  Sweden  was  sent  to  England, 
to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady  Anne ;  this  portrait,  drawn  by  no 
vulgar  pencil,  is  at  Hampton  Court  At  least,  it  was  there  four  years 
since,  shut  up  in  the  long  room  leading  to  the  chapel ;  it  deserves  to  be 
seen,  for  it  presents  the  beau  ideal  of  a  martial  monarch.  Anne  waa 
not  destined  to  be  the  mother  of  Charles  XIL ;  her  unloving  brother-in- 
law,  William,  opposed  this  union  with  all  his  power  of  intrigue;  the 
only  suitor  on  whom  he  was  willing  to  bestow  his  fraternal  bei^iction, 
was  the  elector-palatine,  a  mature  widower,  a  mutual  cousin  of  Anne 
and  himself,  being  a  descendant  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia.  The  choice 
of  Cliarles  H.,  for  his  niece,  fell  on  neither  of  these  wooers,  bat  on 
prince  George,  brother  of  Chrisdem  V.,  kinff  of  Denmark. 

The  royal  fiunily  of  Denmark  were  neany  related  to  that  of  Great 
Britain ;  the  grandmother  of  Charles  H.,  Anne  of  Denmark,  being  aunt 
to  the  fiither  of  prince  George  (Frederic  III.) ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse 
had  always  been  kept  up,  since  her  marriage  with  James  I.,  between  the 
royal  fiunilies  of  Denmark  and  Great  Britain.  Christiem  V.,  when  crown 
prince,  had  visited  Ekigland,  at  the  restoration ;  this  prince  had  taken 
away  with  him,  as  his  page,  Geoige  Churchill,*  who  was  at  that  time 
but  thirteen ;  it  is  possible  that  this  trifling  circumstance  actually  lod  to 
the  marriage  of  prince  George  with  the  lady  Anne  of  York.  George  of 
Denmark  had  visited  England  in  1670,'  when  the  lady  Anne  was  only 
five  or  six  years  old ;  for  there  was  a  difference  of  fourteen  or  hAeen 
years  in  their  ages.  At  this  visit,  prince  George  had  brought  George 
Churchill  with  him  to  Whitehall,  for  prince  Christiem  had  transferred 
him  to  his  brother's  service,  as  his  guide  and  interpreter  in  England ; 
from  that  time,  Geoi^^e  Churchill  became  as  influential  in  tlie  household 
of  the  second  prince  of  Denmark  as  his  brother,  John  Churchill  (after* 
wards  duke  of  Marlborough),  was  in  that  of  the  duke  of  York.  The 
prince  of  Orange  was  staying  at  the  court  of  his  uncies,  at  Whitehall, 
when  George  of  Denmark  was  on  his  visit  in  England ;  what  harm  the 
Danish  prince  had  ever  done  to  his  peevish  little  kinsman,  was  never 
ascertained ;  but,  from  that  period,  William  cultivated  a  hatred  against 
him,  lasting  as  it  was  bitter. 

It  is  possible  that,  -when  Sarah  Churchill  traversed  the  love  betweea 
the  lady  Anne  and  the  eari  of  Mulmve,  she  recommended  George  of 
Denmark  to  the  attention  of  Charles  II.,  for  the  husband  of  the  princess : 
as  the  brother  pf  Mrs.  Churchill's  husband  was  already  the  fiivourite  of 
the  Danish  prince,  the  long'-sighted  intriguante  might  deem  that  such 
alliance  would  strengthen  the  puissance  of  her  own  family  at  court.   Be 

'  Cox«'i  life  of  Mariborougb.  *  £ve\]ro'i  Biafj. 
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diis  as  it  may)  the  marriage  betweeo  the  lady  Anne  and  prince  George 
of  Denmari£  was  formally  proposed,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
in  May,  1683.  King  Charles  approyed  of  it,  but  would  not  answer 
finally,  until  he  had  spdien  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  who, 
according  to  public  report,  replied,  ^  ^  that  he  thought  it  very  convenieol 
and  suitf3)le ;'  and  gave  leave  hy  M.  Lente,  the  Danish  envoy,  that  the 
prince  Geoige  should  make  application  to  his  daughter,  the  lady  Anne.*** 
In  his  joomal,  the  duke  of  York  regrets  the  match;  observing,  ^  that  he 
had  little  eoconmgement,  in  the  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  to 
marry  another  daughter  in  the  same  interest.^'  William  of  Orange,  how- 
ever, did  not  ident^y  his  own  interest  with  that  of  the  Danish  prince ; 
for,  directly  he  heard  that  he  was  likely  to  become  his  brother4n-law, 
he  smt  Bentinck  to  England,  to  br^ak  the  marriage,  if  possible.  The 
Orange  machinations  proved  useless,  excepting  that  the  marriage  was 
rendered  somewhat  unpopular,  by  a  report  being  raised  that  prince 
George  of  Denmark  was  a  suitor  recommended  by  Louis  XIV.  Never* 
thelesB,  the  protestantism  of  the  Danish  prince  was  free  from  reproach, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  find  fltvonr  in  the 
eyes  of  Louis. 

The  prince  of  Denmark  had  been  distinguished  by  an  act  of  generous 
valour,  before  he  came  to  England ;  he  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  tre- 
mendous battles  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  where  his  brother,  king 
Christiem,  commanded  in  person.  The  king,  venturing  too  rashly,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Swedes,  when  prince  George,  rallying  some  cavalry, 
cut  his  way  through  a  squadron  of  the  Swedes,  and  rescued  his  royal 
brother.'  The  prince  had  no  great  appanage,  only  about  &ye  thousand 
crowns,  from  some  barren  islands ;  but  it  was  considered  desimble  that 
he  should  remain  at  the  court  of  England,  without  taking  his  wife  to 
Denmark. 

Prince  George  arrived  in  London,  on  the  ffth  of  July,  1683;  that 
day,  he  dined  publicly  at  Whitehall,  with  the  royal  family,  and  was 
seen  by  a  great  crowd  of  people— among  others,  by  Evelyn,  who  has 
left  the  following  description  of  him : — ^^l  again  saw  the  prince  George, 
on  the  2dth  of  July ;  he  has  the  Danish  countenance,  blonde— of  few 
words,  spake  French  but  ill,  seemed  somewhat  heavy,  but  is  reported 
to  be  valiant." 

^^  I  am.  told  from  Whitfehall,"  says  another  contemporary,  ^  that 
prince  George  of  Denmark  is  a  person  of  a  very  good  mien,  and  had 
dined  with  the  king,  queen,  and  duke  of  York,  who  gave  the  prince 
the  upper  hand.'^  This  was  in  public,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
court  of  France  dined  at  Versailles  and  the  Tuillerie^,  where  the  people 
were  admitted  to  see  the  royal  family.  "  The  court  will  soon  return  to 
Windsor,  where  the  marriage  between  the  prince  and  lady  Anne  will  be 

*  Letters  of  Philip,  second  earl  of  Chesterfield,  p.  244. 

*  Atlas  Geograpbicos. 

*  Memoirs  by  Sir  Richard  Bulstrode,  envoy  mt  the  courts  of  Brussels  and  Spaasw 
p,  349. 
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arranged  and  completed.'  His  presents,  which  are  yery  noble,  are  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  their  households  will  be  settled  after  the  manner  of 
those  of  the  duke  of  York  and  the  duchess,  but  not  so  numerous.  A 
chapter  will  be  held  at  Windsor,  for  choosing  prince  (George  into  the 
most  noble  order  of  the  Garter ;  but  the  prince  hath  desired  it  may  be 
deferred  till  he  hath  written  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  for  his  leave  to 
forbear  wearing  the  order  of  the  elephant,  for  it  would  not  be  seemly  to 
wear  that  and  the  order  of  the  garter  at  the  same  time."  It  is  scarcely 
needful  to  observe,  that  the  ^^  leave"  was  granted  by  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  considered  the  request  only  reasonable. 

The  marriage  of  the  princess  Anne  took  place  at  St.  James's  chapel, 
on  St.  Anne's  day,  July  28th,  O.S.,  1683,  at  10  o'clock  at  night  Her 
uncle,  Charles  II.,  gave  her  away;  queen  Catherine,  the  duchess  of 
York,  and  the  duke  of  York,  were  present.'  Unlike  the  private  mar- 
riage of  the  weeping  princess  Mary,  which  took  place  in  her  own  bed- 
chamber, the  bridal  of  Anne  of  York  and  Creorge  of  Denmark  was  a 
bright  nocturnal  festivity,  brilliant  with  light  and  joyous  company. 
Most  of  the  nobility,  then  in  London,  were  present  The  people  todc 
their  part  in  the  f(^te ;  they  kindled  their  bonfires  at  every  door ;  and, 
in  return,  wine-conduits,  shows,  and  diversions  were  provided  for  them, 
and  the  bells  of  each  church  in  London  rang  all  night 

The  marriage  was  commemorated  by  a  courtly  pretender  to  litera- 
ture, Charles  Montague,  subsequently  earl  of  Halifax,  who  perpetrated 
an  ode  in  the  truest  style  of  fustian,  from  which  the  only  passages  that 
bear  any  personal  reference  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  here  pre- 
sented to  the  reader : — 

**  What  means  this  royal  beauteous  pair, 
This  troop  of  youths  and  virgins  heavenly  fair? 
That  does  at  once  astonish  and  delight, 
Great  Charles  and  his  illustrious  brother  here. 
No  bold  assassinate  need  fear ; 
Here  is  no  harmful  weapon  found, 
Nothing  but  Cupid's  darts,  and  beauty  here  can  wound. 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  See,  see  1  how  decently  the  bash  Ail  bride 
Does  bear  her  conquests,  with  how  little  pride 
She  views  that  prince,  the  captive  of  her  charms, 
Who  made  the  North  with  fear  to  quake, 
And  did  that  powerful  empire  shake ; 
Before  whose  arms,  when  great  Gnstavus  led, 
The  frighted  Roman  eagles  fled.'' 

The  succeeding  morning  of  the  nuptials,  the  princess  sat  in  state 
with  her  bridegroom,  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  courts  of 
foreign  ambassadors,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  various  public 
companies. 

Many  politicians  of  the  day  rejoiced  much  that  the  princess  Anne 

*  This  wns  a  mistake,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  palace  of  the  duke 
«f  York,  at  St  James's. 
Echard,  vol.  iii.  p.  696. 
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j^as  safety  married  to  prince  George,  because  the  death  of  Marie- 
Therese,  the  queen  of  France,  left  Louis  XIV.  a  widower  only  two 
days  after  these  nuptials,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  duke  of  York 
would  have  made  great  efforts  to  marry  his  daughter  to  that  soTereign/ 

King  Charles  settled  on  his  niece,  by  act  of  parliament,  £20,000  per 
annum,  and  from  his  own  purse  purchased  and  presented  to  her  for  a 
residence,  that  adjunct  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  which  was  called  the 
Cockpit,*  (formerly  its  theatre.)  This  place  was  built  by  Henry  VIII., 
for  the  savage  sport  which  its  name  denotes.  It  .had  long  been  disused 
for  that  purpose,  but  had  been  adapted  as  a  place  of  dramatic  represen* 
tation  until  the  rebellion.  It  had  been  granted  by  royal  favour,  on 
lease,  to  lord  Danby,  of  whom  it  was  now  purchased.  The  Cockpit 
appears  to  have  been  situated  between  the  present  Horse-Guards  and 
Downing-street,  and  it  certainly  escaped  the  great  fire  which  destroyed 
the  palace  of  Whitehall,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  The 
entry  was  from  St.  James's  park,  which  divided  it  from  St.  James's 
palace ;  and  as  that  was  the  town  residence  of  the  duke  of  York,  the 
vicinity  to  the  dwelling  oT  his  beloved  child  was  very  convenient. 

When  the  establishment  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  was  ap- 
pointed by  her  royal  uncle,  Sarah  Churchill,  secretly  mistrusting  the 
durability  of  the  fortunes  of  her  early  benefectress,  ^e  duchess  of  York, 
expressed  an  ardent  wish  io  become  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  princess 
Anne,  who  requested  her  Other's  permission  to  that  e£^t.  The  duke 
of  York  immediately  consented,  and  the  cifcumstance  was  announced 
by  the  princess  in  the  following  billet : — 

Tax  Pbivcxss  Avirx  of  Bxitxabk  to  Mas.  Chubghill.' 

<*  The  duke  of  Tork  came  in  just  as  yon  were  gone,  and  made  no  difficulties, 
bat  has  promised  me  that  I  shall  have  you,  which  I  assure  you  is  a  great  joy  to 
me.  I  should  say  a  great  deal  for  your  kindness  in  offering  it^  but  I  am  not 
good  at  compliments.  I  will  only  say,  that  I  do  take  it  extreme  kindly,  and  shall 
be  ready  at  any  time  to  do  you  all  the  service  that  is  in  my  power." 

Long  years  afterwards,  Anne's  fitvourite  asserted,  that  she  only 
accept^  this  situation  in  comj^iance  with  the  solicitations  of  her  ro3ntl 
mistress.  With  what  degree  of  truth,  the  above  letter  shows.  In  the 
same  account  of  ^her  conduct,"  Mrs.  Churchill  (then,  the  mighty 
duchess  of  Marlborough)  describes  the  qualities  she  possessed,  which 
induced  the  violent  affection  long  testified  for  her  by  the  princess.  The 
first  was  the  great  charm  of  her  frankness,  which  disdained  all  flattery ; 
next  was  the  extreme  hatred  and  horror  that  both  she  and  the  princess 
felt  for  lady  Clarendon,  because  that  lady  ^^  looked  like  a  mad  woman, 

*  MS.  of  Anstis,  Grarter  king-at-arms. 

'Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  32.  Malone  has,  with  anti- 
quarian care,  traced  the  transitions  of  the  Cockpit;  there  was  likewise,  accord- 
ing to  his  text,  a  theatre  so  called  in  Dnuy-lane. 

■Coxe's  Marlborough,  vol.  i.,  p.  21.  The  editor  of  the  Clarendon  Letters 
observes,  on  the  abuse  of  lady  Clarendon,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  m 
vourite  of  Anne  to  have  comprehended  the  virtues  of  a  mind  Hke  ladv  Cla 
rendonV 

21  • 
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and  talked  like  a  scholar.^' '  This  object  of  their  mutual  dislike  was 
wife  to  the  uncle  of  the  princess,  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon ;  she  had 
been  governess  to  the  princess  before  her  marriage  with  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  and  was  at  present  her  first  lady.  The  style  in  whidi 
Flora  lady  Clarendon  wrote  was,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  QareiidoD  Let- 
ters, superior  to  that  of  any  man  of  her  day.  Her  letters  are  speci- 
laens  oif  elegant  simplicity ;  therefore,  the  charge  of  scholarship  was 
probably  true.  As  to  Mrs.  ChurchiU^s  influence  over  the  princess,  she 
evidently  pursued  a  system,  which  may  be  ofleo  seen  practised  in  the 
world  by  dependants  and  inferiors.  She  was  excessively  blunt  and 
bold  to  every  one  but  the  princess,  who,  of  course,  felt  that  deference 
iirom  a  person  rude  and  violent  to  every  other  human  creature,  is  a 
double-distilled  compliment  This  complaisance  of  the  favourite  only 
lasted  while  the  lady  Anne  was  under  the  protection  of  her  uncle  and 
father :  we  shall  see  it  degenerate  by  degrees  into  insulting  tyranny. 

In  the  romance  of  her  friendship,  the  princess  Anne  renounced  her 
high  rank  in  her  epistolary  correspondence  with  her  friend.  ^  One  day 
she  proposed  to  me,"  says  Sarah  Churchill,  ^^  that  whenever  I  shouM 
be  absent  from  her,  we  might,  in  our  letters,  write  ourselves  by  feigned 
names,  such  as  would  import  nothing  of  distinction  of  rank  between 
us.  Morley  and  Freeman  were  the  names  she  hit  on,  and  she  lefl  me 
to  clioose  by  which  of  them  I  would  be  called.  My  frank,  open  tem- 
per* naturally  led  n^e  to  pitch  upon  Freeman,  and  so  the  princess  took 
the  other."  These  names  were  extended  to  the  spouses  of  the  ladies, 
and  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Freeman  were  adopted  by  prince  Geoige  of 
Denmark  and  colonel  Churchill.  Other  nick-names  were  given  to  the 
father  and  family  of  the  princess ;  and  this  plan  was  not  only  used  foi 
the  convenience  of  the  notcHsorrespondence,  which  perpetually  passed 
between  the  friends,  but  it  subseouently  masked  the  series  of  dark  poli- 
tical intrigues,  guided  by  Sarah  Uhurchill,  in  the  revolution.  The  fol- 
lowing note  was  written  a  little  before  this  system  of  equality  was 
adopted,  while  it  was  yet  in  cogitation  in  the  mind  of  Anne,  who  was 
then  absent  from  her  favourite  at  the  palace  of  Winchester,  where  she 
was  resting  after  she  had  accompanied  her  father,  the  duke  of  York,  in 
his  yacht,  to  review  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth  :-— 

Tax  Paiircksft  Akkx  to  Lai»t  Cavmcaitt..* 

"Winchester,  Sept  20,  1684 
"  I  writ  to  you  last  Wednesday  from  on  board  the  yacht,  and  left  ray  letter  c/k 
Thursday  morninf  at  Portsmouth,  to  go  by  the  post,  to  be  as  good  as  my  Word 
in  writing  to  my  dear  lady  Churchill  by  the  first  opportunity.  I  was  in  so  great 
haste  when  I  writ,  that  I  fear  what  I  said  was  nonsense,  but  I  hope  you  wil 
have  so  much  kindness  for  me  as  to  forgive  it 

"  If  you  will  not  let  me  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  fVom  you  again  before 

•  Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  10. 

'However  virtuously  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  abstained  from  praisinf 
otkers.  no  one  ean  deily  that  her  praises  of  herself  are  fluent  and  cordial  in  the 
•xtreme. 

*  Coze'k  Marlborough,  vol.  i.,  p.  31.  Charles  II.  had,  by  the  request  of  his  bro- 
'ii'u.  created  Churchill,  lord  Churchill,  of  Aymouth,  in  Scotland,  Nov.  10,  1683 
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I  see  you,  let  me  beg  of  yom.  not  to  call  me  your  highness  at  every  wo;d,  but  t^ 
be  as  free  with  me  as  one  fViend  ought  to  be  with  another.  And  you  can  never 
give  me  any  greater  proof  of  your  iViendship,  than  in  telling  me  your  mind 
freely  in  all  things,  which  I  do  beg  you  to  do;  and  if  ever  it  were  in  my  powa 
to  serve  you,  nobody  would  be  more  ready  than  myself. 
**  I  am  ail  impatienoe  for  Wednesday,  till  when,  fiirewell.'' 

While  the  princess  of  Denmark  was  enjoying  erery  disthiction  and 
luxury  in  England,  her  sister  Mary  led  no  such  pleasant  life  at  the  Hague, 
where  she  either  was  condemned  to  utter  solitude,  or  passed  her  time 
surrounded  by  invidious  spies  and  insolent  rivals.  After  the  death  of 
the  noble  Ossory,  and  the  departure  of  her  early  friend,  Dr.  Keiin,  she 
had  no  one  near  her  who  daried  protect  her.  Some  resistance  she  must 
have  made  to  the  utter  subserviency  into  which  she  subsequently  fell,  or 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  personal  restraint  imposed  on  her 
from  the  years  1682  and  1684,  when  her  mode  of  life  was  described  in 
the  despatches  of  the  French  ambassador,  d'Avaux,  to  his  own  court :— ^ 
^  Until  now,  the  existence  of  the  princess  of  Orange  has  been  regulated 
thus :  From  the  time  she  rose  in  the  morning,  till  eight  in  the  evening, 
she  never  left  her  chamber,  except  in  summer,  when  she  was  permitted 
to  walk  about  once  in  seven  or  eight  days.  No  one  had  liberty  to  enter 
her  room,  not  even  her  lady  of  honour,  nor  her  maids  of  honour,  of 
which  she  has  but  four;  but  she  has  a  troop  of  Dutch  Jilles  de  chamhre^ 
of  whom  a  detachment  every  day  mount  guard  on  her,  and  have  orders 
never  to  leave  her."  * 

In  this  irksome  restraint,  which,  after  allowing  the  utmost  for  the 
exaggeration  of  the  inimical  French  ambassador,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
frain from  calling  imprisonment^  the  unfortunate  princess  of  Orange  had 
time  sufficient  to  finish  her  education.  She  passed  her  time  in  reading 
or  embroidering,  and  was  even  occupied  with  the  pencil,  for  it  is  certain 
she  continued  to  take  lessons  of  her  dwarf  drawing-master,  Gibson,  who 
had  followed  her  to  Holland  for  that  purpose.  He  probably  held  a 
situation  in  her  household,  as  the  tiny  manikin  was  used  to  court-ser- 
vice, having  been  page  of  the  backstairs  to  her  grandfather,  Charles  I.' 
It  may  be  thoufi^ht  that  a  piincess  who  was  a  practical  adept  with  the 
pencil,  would  have  proved,  subsequently,  a  great  patron  of  pictorial 
art,  as  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Such  hopes  were  not  ful- 
filled. 

The  persons  in  whose  society  Bfary  of  England  chiefly  delighted, 
were,  her  best- beloved  friend  and  early  playfellow,  Miss,  or  (according 
to  the  phraseology  of  that  day)  mistress  Anne  Trelawney,  then  her 
favourite  maid  of  honour,  and  her  good  nurse,  Mrs.  Langford,  whose 
husband,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  was  devotedly  attached 
to  her,  being  one  of  her  chaplains.  All  were  detested  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  but  no  brutal  affronts,  no  savage  rudeness,  could  make  these 
friends  of  infancy  ofler  to  retire  from  the  service  of  his  princess,  when 
Dr.  Kenn  did>  who,  at  last,  finding  he  could  do  no  good  at  the  court  'i 
the  Hague,  retired  to  England,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  important  see 

^  Ambatsades  d'Avanx,  vol.  iv.,  p.  217.     Bibliotheqne  da  Roi,  Pari^ 
'Granger'!  Biography,  vol.  iv.,  p.  119. 
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of  Bath  and  Wells.  Dr.  Renn  was  succeeded,  as  almoner  to  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange,  by  a  very  quaint  and  queer  clergyman  of  the  old  world 
cavalier  fashion,  called  Dr.  Covell. 

It  was  not  very  probable  that  the  restless  ambition  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  would  permit  his  wedded  partner  to  remain  at  the  Palaice  of  Uie 
Wood,  or  at  Dieren,  surrounded  by  her  loyalist  chaplains,  nurses,  and 
dwarf  pages,  of  the  court  of  Charles  I.,  cherishing  in  her  mind  thoughts 
of  the  lofty  and  ideal  past,  of  the  poets,  cavaliers,  and  artists,  of  the  old 
magnificent  court  of  Whitehall.  No ;  Mary's  claims  were  too  near  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  to  permit  him  thus  to  spare  her  as  an  auxiliary. 
After  he  had  grieved  her  by  neglect,  humbled  her  by  the  preference  he 
showed  for  her  women,  and  condemned  her  to  solitude,  for  which  she 
had  little  pref(^rence,  his  next  step  was  to  persecute  her  for  all  her  family 
attachments,  and  insult  her  for  her  filial  tenderness  to  her  father.  He 
assailed  her  afiection  for  him  by  inducing  her  to  believe  him  guilty  o[ 
crimes  which  only  the  most  daring  political  slanderers  laid  to  his  chaige. 
Above  all,  William  made  a  crime  of  the  reverence  his  princess  bore  to 
her  giandfather,  Charles  I.,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  an 
implacable  hatred,  although  in  the  same  degree  of  relatfonship  to  hioH 
self  as  to  Mary.  The  proceedings  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  break- 
ing down  his  wife's  spirit,  according  to  the  above  system,  were  thus 
minutely  detailed  to  her  kinsman,  Louis  XIV.,  by  his  ambassador  to  the 
states,  d'Avaux : — 

^  They  have  printed  an  insolent  book  against  the  duke  of  York  in 
Holland,  whom  they  accuse  of  cutting  the  throat  of  the  earl  of  Essex. 
The  English  envoy,  Chudleigh,  remonstrated,  but  it  had  no  other  effect 
than  exciting  Jurieu  to  present  this  book,  publicly,  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  as  his  own  work ;  but  the  worst  of  all  was,  that  after  this  out- 
rage on  her  father,  the  princess  of  Orange  was  forced,  by  her  husband, 
to  go  to  hear  Jurieu  preach  a  political  sermon.  Chudleigh,  the  English 
envoy,  remonstrated  so  earnestly  on  the  calumnies  of  Jurieu,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  prince,  that  he  was  no  longer  invited  to  the  Hague.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  princess  was  sitting  in  her  solitary  chamber,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  her  grandfather,  Charles  1.  She  had 
assumed  a  habit  of  deep  mourning,  and  meant  to  devote  the  whole  of 
the  day  to  fastin^r  and  prayer,  as  was  her  family  custom  when  domes- 
ticated with  her  father  and  mother.  Her  meals  were  always  lonely,  and 
on  this  anniversary  she  supposed  that  she  might  fast  without  interrup- 
tion. The  prince  of  Orange  came  unexpectedly  into  her  apartment,  and 
looking  at  her  mourning  habit,  scornfully  bade  her,  in  an  imperious 
tone,  ^  Go  and  change  it  for  the  gayest  dress  she  had  !'  The  princess 
was  obliged  to  obey.  He  then  told  her,  he  meant  she  should  dine  in 
public."  Now,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  make  a  woman  dine  when  she 
resolves  to  fast.  ^  The  princess,"  pursues  d'Avaux, "  saw  all  the  dishes 
of  a  state  dinner  successively  presented  to  her,  but  dismissed  them,  one 
after  llie  other,  and  ate  nothing.  In  the  evening,  the  prince  of  Orange 
commanded  her  to  accompany  him  to  the  comedy,  where  he  liad  not 
been  for  sevenu  months,  and  which  he  had  ordered  on  purpose ;  at  this 
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new  oatnge  to  her  faeHngs,  the  princess  burst  into  tears,  and  in  yain 
entreated  him  to  spare  her,  and  excuse  her  compliance."  * 

This  was  ihe  final  struggle ;  from  the  30th  of  January,  1684-5,  there 
is  no  instance  to  be  found  of  Mary's  repugnance  to  any  outrage  efiected 
by  her  husband  against  her  femily.  The  change,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  was  occasioned  by  the  domestication  of  her  cousin  Monmouth 
at  her  court  The  contest  of  parlies  in  England  had  ended  in  the  re- 
storation of  her  father,  the  duke  of  York,  to  his  natural  place  in  the 
succession,  and  Monmouth  took  his  turn  of  banishment  in  Holland 
and  Brussels.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  prince  of  Orange,'  to  re- 
ceive this  rival  aspirant  for  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  with  extraordi- 
nary affection,  insomuch  that  he  permitted  the  princess  the  most  unheard 
of  indulgences  to  welcome  him.  ^  The  prince  of  Orange,"  says  d'Avaux, 
^  was  heretofore  the  most  jealous  of  men ;  scarcely  would  he  permit  the 
princess  to  speak  to  a  man  or  even  to  a  woman ;  now  he  presses  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  to  come  after  dinner  to  her  apartments  to  teach  her 
country-dances.  Likewise,  the  prince  of  Orange  charged  her  by  the 
complaisance  she  owed  to  him  to  accompany  the  duke  of  Monmouth  in 
skating  parties,  this  great  frost  A  woman  in  common  life  would  make 
herself  a  ridiculous  sight  .if  she  did  as  the  princess  of  Orange  does,  who 
is  learning  to  glide  on  the  ice  with  her  petticoats  trussed  up  to  her  knees, 
skates  buckled  on  her  shoes,  and  sliding  absurdly  enough  first  on  one 
foot  and  then  on  the  other."' 

The  duchess  of  Orleans  scruples  not  to  accuse  Mary  of  coquetry 
with  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  the  strange  scenes  described  by  d'Avaux, 
were  doubtless  the  foundation  of  her  opinion ;  but  what  is  still  stranger. 
the  literary  duchess  considers  that  Mary  gave  some  reason  for  scandal 
with  d'Avaux  himself.  William  discovered,  it  seems,  that  an  interview 
bad  taken  place  between  his  princess  and  this  ambassador,  at  the  home 
of  one  of  her  Dutch  maids  of  honour,  mademoiselle  Trudaine ;  this 
lady  was  instantly  driven  from  her  service  by  the  prince,  with  the  utmost 
disgrace.  William's  jealousy  was  probably  a  political  one,  and  he  dreaded 
lest  some  communication  prejudicial  to  his  views  might  take  place  be- 
tween Mary  and  her  father,  through  the  medium  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador. D'Avaux  himself  does  not  mention  the  interview  in  his  letters, 
nop  show  any  symptom  of  vanity  regarding  the  princess ;  neither  does 
he  mention  the  redoubtable  adventure  of  the  arm-chair,  before  detailed. 

The  resentment  of  the  envoy,  Chudleigh,  was  not  to  be  kept  within 
bounds  at  the  proceedings  relative  to  Monmouth,  and  above  all,  at  the 
public  patronage  offered  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  both  to  the  libeller 
Jurieu,  and  to  his  libel  on  the  father  of  the  princess ;  and  when  he  found 
that  the  princess  went  constantly  to  hear  the  sermons  of  this  calumniator 
of  her  parent,  the  English  envoy  remonstrated  with  warmth  sufficient  for 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  insist  on  his  recal,  in  which  request  he  obliged 
his  princess  to  join.  The  motive,  however,  that  the  prince  and  princess 
gave  for  this  requisition  was  not  the  real  one,  but  a  slight  afiront  on 

*  D'Avaux,  vol.  iv.  p.  262.     Bibliothdque  du  Roi 
■D'Avaux,  vol. iv.  pp.  240, 241. 
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their  digoity,  such  at  heredittry  torereigiM  ha?e  ofiea  borne  wilhoal 
even  a  frown. 

It  was  the  carnival ;  the  snow  at  the  Ha^e  was  hard  and  deep ;  all 
the  Dutch  world  were  sleighing  in  fimcifal  sledges^  and  maeked  in  Yan- 
OU8  characters.  Among  others,  the  princess  <^  Orange  being  lately 
taken  into  the  favour  of  her  lord  and  master,  he  drove  her  on  the  snow 
in  a  sleigh ;  both  were  masked.  The  Orange  sleigh  met  that  of  the 
envoy  Chudleigh,  who  refused  to  break  the  road,  and  the  princely  sledge 
had  to  give  way  before  the  equipage  of  the  proud  Englishman.*  The 
prince  and  princess  both  wrote  complaints  of  Chudleigh's  disrespect,  and 
petitioned  that  he  might  be  recalled.  Chudleigh  wrote  likewise,  giving 
his  own  version  of  the  real  cause  of  the  ofience,  and  of  the  inimkaJ 
proceedings  of  .the  Dutch  court  against  all  who  were  devoted  to  the 
British  sovereign.  As  for  his  alleged  crime,  he  made  very  light  of  it, 
saying,  ^^  that  as  the  prince  and  princess  were  masked,  which  implied  a 
wish  to  appear  unknown,  the  ili-breeding  and  impertinence  would  have 
been  in  any  way  to  have  testified  acquaintance  with  them ;  that^  in  fiu^ 
he  knew  them  not,  and  that  he  was  on  the  proper  side  <^  the  road ;  if 
the  circumstance  had  happened  to  his  own  right  roy^  master  and  mis- 
tress, he  should  have  done  the  same,  but  they  knew  too  welL  the  cne- 
toms  of  their  rank  to  have  taken  oflence ;  as  for  reeal,  he  joined  in  the 
request,  for  he  could  not  stay  at  the  Hague  to  see  and  bear  what  he  saw 
and  heard  daily."  The  result  was,  that  Chudleigh  returned  to  England, 
and  Bevil  Skelton  was  sent  as  envoy ;  unfortunately,  he  gave  still  less 
satisfiiction  to  the  Orange  party. 

^^  The  prince  of  Qran^e,''  says  d'Avaux,  ^^  knew  not  how  to  earees 
Monmouth  sufficiently — balls  and  parties  were  incessantly  given  for  him. 
Four  or  five  days  since,  he  went  alone  with  the  princess  of  Orange  on 
the  ice  in  a  traineau,  to  a  house  of  the  prince,  three  leagues  from  the 
Hague ;  they  dined  there,  and  it  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth  that  led 
out  the  princess.  He  dined  at  table  with  the  princess,  who,  before, 
always  ate  by  hersel£  It  was  remarked,  that  the  princess,  who  never 
was  accustomed  to  walk  on  foot  in  public  places,  was  now  for  ever 
promenading  in  the  mall,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Monmouth ;  aud  that  the 
prince,  formerly  the  most  iealous  person  in  existence,  sufifered  this  gal- 
lantry, which  all  the  world  noticed,  between  the  dnke  and  his  wifeu' 
The  gaiety  at  the  court  of  the  Hague,"  he  coatinues,  ^^  is  universal - 
William  himself  set  all  the  world  dancing  at  the  balls  he  gave,  and  en- 
couraged his  guests  and  his  wife  by  dancing  himself.  He  likewise 
obliged  the  princess  to  receive,  at  her  court,  and  to  countenance  the 
duke  of  Monmonth^s  mistress,  or  secondary  wife,  lady  Harriet  Went- 
worth."  The  ill-treated  heiress  of  Buccleuch,  Monmouth's  duchess, 
and  the  mother  of  his  children,  was  alone  in  England ;  she  had  been 
the  must  particular  friend  and  companion  of  the  princess  of  Orange, 
who  ought,  therefore,  to  have  resented,  rather  than  encouraged,  any 
introduction  to  her  injurious  supplanter. 

'  D^Avaux's  Ambadsades.     Bibliothdque  da  Rol,  Paris ;  likewise  Dartmouth's 
ootes  to  Burnet. 
•D'Avaux's  Ambassades,  vol.iv.  p.  317. 
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The  duke  of  York  wrote,  with  unwonted  sternness,  to  his  daughter, 
remonstrating  against  these  proceedings ;  she  shed  tears  on  her  fiither's 
letter ;  hut  she  answered,  ^^  that  the  prince  was  her  master,  and  would 
be  obeyed.^  Eye-witnesses  did  not  deem  that  the  conduct  of  the  prin* 
cess  was  induced  by  mere  obedience.  She  was  either  partial  to  Mon- 
mouth,—  as  her  friend  and  correspondent,  the  Grerman  duchess  of  Or^ 
leans  implies, — or  she  rushed  into  pleasure  with  the  hilarity  of  a  caged 
bird  into  the  open  air.  If  her  seclusion  had  been  as  severe  as  the  French 
ambassador  declared  it  was,  she  was  glad  of  liberty  and  exercise,  on  any 
terms.  At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  letters  of  remonstrance,  her 
father  bade  her  warn  her  husband,  ^  that  if  the  king  and  himself  were 
removed  by  death  from  their  path,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  whatsoever 
the  prince  might  think  of  his  friendship,  would  give  them  a  struggle, 
before  they  could  possess  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.'^* 

A  dim  light  is  tlirown  on  the  correspondence  between  James  II.  and 
his  daughter,  by  garbled  extracts  made  by  Dr.  Birch,  a  chaplain  of  the 
princess  Anne.  Some  motive  fettered  hif  transcribing  pen,  since  letters, 
apparently  of  the  strongest  personal  interest,  furnish  him  but  with  a  few 
words, —  those,  for  instance,  in  January  the  37th,  IGSS,*— a  few  days 
before  the  duke  of  York  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  wrote  to  re- 
monstrate with  her  on  her  extraordinary  conduct  with  Monmouth.  Dr. 
Birch's  brief  quotation  from  this  paternal  reproof,  is,  that  her  father 
^supposes  she  was  kept  in  awe" — that  from  Mary's  answer,  ^ deniea 
being  kept  in  awe^-her  condition  much  happier  than  he  bdieved."' 

All  the  noisy  gaieties  and  rejoicings  at  the  Orange  court  were  hushed 
and  dispelled  as  if  by  the  sweep  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  on  the  noon 
of  February  10  TO.  S.),  1685,  when  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  death  of 
Charles  11!,'  and  the  peaceable  accession  of  the  princess's  ftither,  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  as  James  11.  D'Avaux  thus  describes  the  change 
cflected  by  the  announcement  of  the  news  at  the  palace  of  the  Hague  :• 
^  Letters  from  England,  of  the  ©th  of  February,  O.  S.,  arrived  here  at 
^even  this  ftioming ;  they  conmiunteated  the  sorrowfVil  tidings  of  the 
death  of  the  king  of  England,  Charles  II.  The  prince  of  Orange  did 
not  go  into  the  chamber  of  his  wife,  where  she  was  holding  a  court  of 
reception  for  the  ladies  of  the  Hague;  he  sent  a  message,  requesting  her 
to  come  down  and  hear  the  news.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  came  like- 
wise, to  listen  to  these  despatches.  It  is  said,  that  Mary  manifested 
deep  affliction  at  the  death  of  her  uncle.  Monnmnth  retired  to  his  own 
lodging,  and  came  to  the  prince  at  ten  in  the  evening.  They  were  shut 
up  together  till  midnight  sounded.  Then  Monmouth,  the  same  night, 
left  the  Hague  secretly ;  and  so  well  was  his  departure  hidc'w'n,  that  it 
was  supposed  at  noon,  the  next  day,  that  he  was  in  bed.  The  prince 
of  Orange  gave  him  money  for  his  journey."* 

To  his  daughter,  James  II.  announced  his  prosperous  accession  with 
the  utmost  warmth  of  paternal  tenderness  —  to  the  prince  of  Orangei 

'Dalrymple's  Appendix,  and  Macpfaerson's  History  of  Great  Biitair. 
'Additional  MS.,  4163,  vol.  i.     Birch  Papers,  British  Museum. 
•D'Avaux:  Ambassades,  vol.  ir.,  pp.  217  to  266. 
*  Ibid.    B'AvBux  d^  'es  Feb.  20,  but  ho  hat  used  th«  new  fttylo 
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with  remarkable  drTiiera  and  brevity.'  The  prince,  who  had  never  tiip- 
poeed  that  his  father-in-law  would  ascend  the  British  throne,  after  the 
strong  attempts  to  exclude  him,  on  account  of  his  religion,  found  him- 
self, if  regarded  as  his  enemy,  in  an  alarming  predicament*  His  first 
mancDuvre,  in  consequence,  was  to  take  out  of  his  wife's  hand  the 
paternal  letter,  sent  to  her  by  her  father,  and  read  it  aloud  to  the  as- 
sembled states  of  Holland,  as  if  it  had  been  written  to  himself.'  To 
James  II.  he  wrote  very  humbly,  declaring,  ^  that  Monmouth  only  came 
as  a  suppliant,  was  shown  a  little  common  hospitality,  and  had  been 
sent  away."  A  glow  of  fervent  enthusiasm,  and  a  prostration  of  <le- 
votion  now  marked  his  letters  to  James  II.  In  one  of  his  epistles,  Wil- 
liam says :  ^  Nothing  can  happen  which  will  make  me  change  the  fixed 
attachment  I  have  for  your  interests ;  I  should  be  the  most  unhappy 
roan  in  the  world  if  you  were  not  persuaded  of  it,  and  should  not  have 
the  goodness  to  continue  me  a  little  in  your  good  graces,  since  I  shall 
be,  to  the  last  breath  of  my  life,  yours,  with  zeal  and  fidelity.'" 

The  usually  aflectionate .  correspondence  between  James  II.  and  his 
daughter  Mary,  had  now  become  interspersed  with  their  difierences  of 
opinion  on  religion.  The  partialities  of  each  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  other;  his  for  the  church  of  Rome;  she  frequented  the  worship 
of  the  Dutch  dissenters.  Neither  had  much  regard  for  the  true  resting- 
place  between  the  two— the  refoftned  church  of  England,  as  established 
at  the  period  of  the  present  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

According  to  Dr.  Birch's  meagre  extracts,  king  James  wrote  to  his 
daughter  Mary,  from  Windsor,  August  22d,  to  express 
•<  Hit  turprise  to  find  her  so  ill-informed  of  the.  bishop  of  London*!  behavionr, 
both  to  the  late  king,  and  to  him,  both  as  duke  and  king,  as  to  write  (to  him)  in 
his  iavour ;  that  the  bishop  deserved  no  favour  from  him.  and  was  far  ih)m 
having  the  true  church  of  England  principles." 

In  the  answer  of  Mary,  dated  the  26th  of  August,  she  ^  vindicated 
her  former  preceptor  as  a  good  and  loyal  man."  * 

An  error,  fatal  to  himself,  was  committed  by  James  II.,  in  complying 
with  the  request  that  his  daughter  was  induced  to  join  in,  by  allowii^ 
Henry  Sidney  to  return  to  the  Hague  as  the  commander  of  the  English 
forces,  which  were  lent  to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  a  support  equally 
against  the  ambition  of  France,  and  the  party  in  Holland  adverse  to  the 
stadtholdership.  For  every  officer  who  did  not  become  a  partisan  oi 
the  views  of  the  prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  was 
an  object  of  persecution,  and  was  very  glad  to  obtain  his  own  dismis- 
sion and  return  to  England.  Thus  all  who  remained  were  the  pledged 
agents  of  William's  ambition. 

Since  the  departure  of  Dr.  Kenn,  it  was  noticed  that  Mary  had  at- 
tended more  than  ever  the  preachings  of  the  French  and  Dutch  dissent ; 
Monmouth  had  accompanied  her,  who  had,  in  his  latter  years,  mani* 
felted  great  partiality  to  the  fatalist  sects.    The  rash  invasion  of  £ng« 

*  Dalr3rmple's  Appendix,  where  the  letter  is  quoted. 

'  Maopberaon. 

'  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  French  letter. 

«  Additional  MS&,  4163,  toI.  i.,  British  Museum. 
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land  by  Monmouth,  his  nominal  assumption  of  the  roytl  dignity,  and 
his  execution,  were  events  which  followed  each  other  with  -startling 
celerity.  It  is  evident  from  his  own  memoirs,  that  James  II.  regretted 
being  forced  to  put  Monmouth  to  death.  Those  who  have  read  the  pro- 
clamation, in  which  Monmouth  calls  his  uncle  ^the  murderer  and 
poisoner  of  Charles  II.,"  will  see  that  in  publishing  so  unfounded  a 
calumny,  he  had  rendered  any  pardon  from  James  II.  a  self-accusation. 
Whether  the  mind  of  Mary  had  been  warped  against  her  father  by  the 
party  exiles  who  swarmed  in  Holland,  or  whether  her  motives  were  the 
more  degrading  ones  attributed  to  her  by  her  relative  and  correspondent, 
Elizabeth  Charlotte'  (the  second  wife  of  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans), 
can  scarcely  be  surmised ;  but  reasoning  from  facts  and  results,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  she  never  forgave  her  father  the  death  of  Monmouth. 

Since  the  departure  of  Dr.  Kenn,  it  was  impossible  for  the  father  of 
the  princess  to  send  any  loyal  person  in  any  official  capacity  who  could 
be  endured  at  her  court  Skelton,  the  new  envoy,  was  liked  still  less 
than  Chudieigh.  A  complete  antipathy  had  subsisted  between  Dr.  Kenn 
and,  William  of  Orange,  but  the  dignity  of  character  pertaining  to  the 
disinterested  churchman,  had  awed  the  prince  from  the  practices  to 
which  he  had  recourse,  in  order  to  discover  what  Kenn's  successor.  Dr. 
Covell,  thought  of  the  married  felicity  of  the  princess,  and  of  the  con- 
duct  of  the  persons  composing  the  court  at  the  Hague.  Truly  in  this 
proceeding,  the  hero  of  Nassau  verified  the  proverb,  that  eaves-drop- 
pers hear  no  good  of  themselves,  and  assuredly  the  peepers  into  pri- 
vate letters,  deserve  not  more  self-gratification  than  the  listeners  atrkey 
holes. 

The  princess  was  at  Dieren  surrounded  by  the  inimical  circle  of  the 
Villiers,  to  whose  aid  a  fourth,  their  sister  Catharine,  had  lately  arrived 
from  England,  and  had  married  the  marquis  de  Puissars,  a  French  noble- 
man, at  the  court  of  Orange.  It  was  an  allusion  to  the  infamous 
Elizabeth  Villiers,  which  exasperated  the  Dutch  phlegm  of  William  of 
Orange  into  the  imprudence  of  acknowledging  the  ungentlemanlike  ways 
by  which  he  obtained  possession  of  the  quaint  document  written  by  his 
wife's  almoner.  Dr.  Covell.  The  prince  had,  by  some  indirect  means, 
learned  that  the  correspondence  between  Covell  and  Skelton,  the  envoy, 
passed  through  the  hands  of  d'Alonne,  the  secretary  to  the  princess. 
After  obtaining  and  copying  Dr.  Covell's  letter,  he  sent  it  to  Lawrence 
Hyde,  the  uncle  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing letter  in  French,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation :' 

"  I  had  for  some  time  suspected,"  says  the  prince  of  Orange,*  "  that  Dr. 
Covell  was  not  a  Adthful  servant  to  the  princess.  The  last'  time  I  was  at  the 
Hagae,  a  letter  fill  into  my  hands,  which  he  had  written  to  Skelton,  the  ambas 
ndor.  I  opened  it,  and  at  my  return  to  Dieren,  where  the  doctor  vhu  with  the 
]^nce$Sy  1  took  the  doctor's  cipher  and  deciphered  it,  as  you  will  see  by  the  copy 
annexed — the  original,  which  I  have,  written  and  signed  with  his  own  hand,  he 
acknowledged  when  I  showed  it  toj^im.  Tou  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  that 
a  man  of  his  profession  could  be  so  great  a  knave." 

*  Memoirs  of  the  dnohess  of  Orleans. 

*  Clarendon  Correspondaooe,  vol.  i.,  p.  166.    •  Ibid. 
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The  sorprite  is,  however,  gfreater,  to  find  that  a  prmce  who  bore 
charaeter  for  heroiem  and  even  for  magnanimity,  should  first  pnrioin  a 
private  letter,  break  the  seal  to  espy  the  contents,  then  take  the  doctor's 
cipher — bot  how,  nnless  his  highness  had  picked  the  doctor's  desk,  his 
highness  does  not  explain ; — and  then  continue  his  practices  till  he  had 
laboured  ont  a  fair  copy  of  the  letter,  which,  to  complete  his  absurdity, 
he  sent  to  the  very  parties  that  the  old<  doctor  especially  wished  should 
know  how  he  treated  his  wife.  There  is  no  doubt  bat  that  James  IL 
and  Clarendon  were  not  a  little  divmted,  at  the  ft^st,  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  had  spent  his  time  in  makjng  out  a  letter  as  compiimentary  to 
himself  and  court,  as  the  following : 

*<  Ds.  COTXLL  TO  M.  SkBLTOV,  TBI  Am BA«81D0R. 

"Dieren,  October  ^,,  1685. 

«*  Your  honour  hiay  be  astonished  at  the  news,  but  it  is  too  true,  that  the  prin- 
cesses heart  is  lik©  to  breakf  and  yet,  she,  every  day,  with  mistress  Jesson  and 
madame  Zulestein  (Mary  Worth),  coonterfeits  the  greatest  joy,  and  looks  upon 
UB  as  dogged  as  may  be. 

"We  dare  no  more  speak  to  her.  The  prince  batbMn&JUbly  made  her  hit 
absolute  slave,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  see  the  king 
give  you  some  good  thing  for  your  life,  I  would  have  it  out  of  the  power  of  any 
revocation,  for  I  assure  you,  I  fear  the  prince  will  for  ever  rule  the  roast  As  for 
Mr.  Cbudleigh,*  if  his  business  be  not  done  beyond  the  power  of  the  prince 
before  the  kihg  (James  11.)  die,  he  will  be  in  an  ill  taking.  But  I  wonder  what 
makes  the  prince  so  cold  to  you  f  None  but  inftmout  people  must  expect  any 
tolerable  usage  here. 

"  I  beseech  God  preserve  the  king  (James  II.)  many  and  many  years.  I  do 
not  wonder  much  at  the  new  marchioness's  (Catharine  Vllliers)  behaviour,  it  is 
BO  like  the  breed.  We  shall  see  fine  doings  if  we  once  come  to  town.  What 
would  yon  say,  if  the  princess  should  take  her  into  the  chapel,  or,  in  time,  into 
the  bedchamber?  I  cannot  fhncy  the  sisters  (ViUiers)  will  k>ng  agree.  Too 
guess  right  about  Mr.  d'AUonne,  for  he  is  secretary  in  th9t  as  well  as  other  pri- 
vate aiiairs. 

^  I  fear  I  shall  not  get  loose  to  meet  you  at  Utrecht,  it  will  not  be  a  month 
before  we  meet  at  the  Hague.  I  never  so  heartily  longed  to  come  to  the  Hague. 
God  send  ns  a  happy  meeting ! 

**  The  princess  is  just  now  junketing  wHh  madame  Bentinok,  (Aime  YitliersJ 
and  Mrs.  Jesson  in  madame  Zulestain's  ehamber.  Believe  me,  wcnrtby  sir,  ever 
with  all  sincere  devotion  to  be, 

**  Your  honoor^s,  6lc 

**  Let  me  know  how  you  were  received  at  the  Hoff  (Court).** 

This  letter  strongly  corroborates  the  mtetHgeoot  regardmg  the  prui 
cess,  transmitted  by  the  French  ambassador,  d'Avaux^  for  tl^  infonna 
tion  of  his  court ;  and  is,  moreover,  corroborated  itself  by  the  previous 
remonstrances  of  Dr.  Kenn  on  the  iU*treatment  of  Mary.  Nor^  whan 
the  strong  &mily  connexions  are  considered  of  the  intriguante,  Elizabeth 
Villiers, — represented  by  old  Dr.  Covell,  as  surrounding  the  princess  at 
dl  times,  equally  in  her  court,  and  the  privacy  of  her  chamber, — will 
his  picture  of  the  slavery  to  which  she  was  reduced  be  deemed' exagge* 
rated.  With  Dr.  Covell,  a  general  clearance  of  all  persons,  supposed  to 
be  attached  to  the  royal  family  in  England,  took  place — ^they  were  all 

'  The  former  envoy,  displaced  by  the  <*omytohtt  of  the  priooa 
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thrust  oat  of  the  household  of  the  princess.  Bentinck,  whose  wife  is 
mentioned  in  Dr.  Covell's  letter,  wrote  an  epistle  to  Sidney,'  saying : — 
"  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  changes  at  our  court ;  for  her  royal  high- 
ness, madame  the  princess,  on  seeing  the  letter  which  the  prince  had  got  by 
ekamet,  dismissed  Br.  GoTell  without  any  further  chastisement,  because  of  his 
prolution;  and  as  it  was  suspected  that  Mrs.  Langford,  and  Miss  Trelawney, 
bad  been  leagued  with  him,  her  royal  highness,  madame  the  princess,  has  sent 
them  off  this  morniug.  The  second  chaplain,  Langford,  is  also  in  this  intrigue. 
1  do  not  complain  of  the  malice  these  people  have  shown  in  my  case,"  continued 
Bentinck,  ^*  seeing  that  they  have  thus  betrayed  their  master  and  mistress.  I  beg, 
that  if  you  hear  any  one  «peak  of  the  sort  of  history  they  have  chantably  made 
at  our  expense,  you  will  send  us  word ;  for  they  have  reported  as  if  im  (Bentinck 
and  his  wife)  had  failed  of  respect  to  her  royal  highness,  madame  the  princess, 
at  our  airiyai  at  Hounslerdyke,  and  I  should  wish  to  *  know  what  is  said.'  " 

If  Bentinck  and  his  master  could  have  obtained  Barillon's  despatches 
bj  some  each  ^  accident"  as  gave  them  possession  of  Dr.  Covell's  let« 
ter,  they  would  have  found  that  king  James  remarked,  reasonably 
CTough,  on  the  incident  He  said,  ^  that  if  the  prince  of  Orange  really 
behaved  like  a  true  friend  to  him,  and  a  good  husband  to  his  daughter, 
it  was  strange  that  he  should  be  so  enraged  at  her  earliest  friends  and 
oldest  servants  writing  news,  by  the  British  resident,  of  her  health  and 
the  manner  of  passing  her  time."  The  king  alluded  to  the  fact,  ^'  thai 
Mrs.  Langford  was  the  nurse  of  his  daughter  Mary,  whose  husband,  Mr. 
Jjingford,  was  one  of  her  chaplains ;  Miss  Trelawney,  one  of  her  ladies, 
had  been  a  play-felk>w,  whom  the  princess  Mary  loved  better  than  any 
one  in  the  world."  The  princess  suffered  agonies,'  when  the  prince  of 
Orange,  su^>ecting  that  Miss  Trelawney  was  among  the  disapprovers  of 
his  conduct,  forc^  her  to  return  to  England  at  this  juncture." ' 

The  prince  of  Orange  informed  Lawrence  Hyde,  the  uncle  of  the 
princess,  that  he  left  the  punishment  of  Dr.  Covell  to  his  bishop ;  but 
he  demanded  of  king  James  the  dismissal  of  the  envoy  Skelton,  for 
having  the  queer  letter  already  quoted,  written  to  him  by  the  said  Dr. 
CoveU,  which,  in  iact,  Skelton  had  never  received.  Hyde  drily  replied, 
by  the  order  of  the  king,  ^  thai  frequent  changes  were  great  impediments 
to  business,  and  remincbd  him  that  the  other  envoy,  Chudleigh,  had 
been  dismissed  for  a  private  misundecstanding."  Skelton  remained 
vainly  writing  to  his  royal  master,  ealling  his  attention  to  the  intrigues 
by  which  has  son-in-law  was  working  his  deposition,^  receiving  but  lit^ 
lie  belief  from  Jaaies  IL,  who  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  suspect 
the  faith  of  a  son  and  daughter,  when  both  of  them  were  writing  to 

*  Sidney  Diary,  edited  hy  Mr.  Blencowe,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  254,  255,  where  may  be. 
•eaa  the  original  French  letter. 

'  This  curious  and  obscure  passage  in  Mary^s  early  married  life  has  been  col- 
lated and  collected  from  the  despatches  and  diaries  of  her  friends,  relatives,  foes 
and  serrants— namely,  from  those  written  by  her  unole  Lawrence,  her  husband, 
the  prince  of  Orange,  her  lather,  and  old  friends,  as  well  as  by  the  French  am- 
bassadors, B'Avaus  aad  Barilion;  and.  there  is  no  donbt  that  there  is  much  mor« 
to  be  found  ia  private  letters  and  jouraaU,  as  yet  anknown  to  biographers. 

•Barillon,Oct.,  1685. 

*  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  aad  Maopfaersoa's  HiBVoty^  and  Stuart  Papers,  vo?.  i , 
p  286. 
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him  letters,  apparently,  of  an  aflectionate  and  confidential  kind,  every 
post  day.* 

The  princess  of  Orange  greatly  exasperated  the  French  ambassador, 
by  the  sympathy  she  manifested  for  his  protestant  countrymen.  He 
wrote  to  his  conrt,  Jan.  3,  1686—^^  Only  two  days  ago,  she  told  a  story 
of  a  fire  having  been  lighted  under  two  young  protestant  girb  in  France, 
who  were  thus  made  to  suffer  dreadful  torments."'  The  ambassador 
complained  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  requested  him  to  restrain  the 
princess  from  talking  thus ;  but  the  prince  coldly  observed,  ^  that  he 
could  not.'^  Holland  and  England  were  then  full  of  the  refugees  who 
had  fled  from  the  detestable  persecutions  in  France.  In  this  instance, 
James  II.  and  his  daughter  acted  in  unison,  for  he  gave  then)  refuge  in 
England,  and  relieved  them  with  money  and  other  necessaries;  it  is 
said,  that  he  sent  word  to  remonstrate  with  Louis  XIV.  on  his  cruelty.' 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1 686,  thai  the  princess  of  Orange,  by  a  mani- 
festation of  her  conjugal  fears,  obtained  from  the  States-general  the  ap- 
pointment of  body  guards,  to  attend  on  her  husband  ;  to  this  event  is 
annexed  the  following  curions  tale  of  a  plot  against  the  life  or  freedom 
of  Mary's  consort ;  the  intention  was  to  seize  the  prince  of  Orange, 
when  taking  the  air  on  the  dunes  of  Scheveling,  to  hurry  him  on  boird 
of  a  brig,  and  place  him  in  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  As  the  persons 
who  afiected  to  save  the  prince  from  this  trap,  Dr.  Burnet,  and  the  in- 
former, one  Mr.  W.  Facio,  or  Tacio,  fell  out  with  each  other,  and  gave 
di^rent  versions  of  the  tale,  perhaps  the  plot  itself  was  a  mere  scheme 
for  obtaining  a  place  in  the  good  graces  of  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange.  The  person  who  gave  the  intelligence  concerning  it,  has  at 
the  same  time  drawn  a  description  of  the  principal  abode  of  Mary,  and,  • 
in  some  degree,  of  her  habits  of  life  at  this  time.  ^  Scheveling  is  a  sea 
village,  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  palace  of  the  Hague,  whithei 
all  people,  from  the  rank  of  the  prince  and  princess,  to  the  lowest  boor 
and  boorine,  take  the  air,  in  fine  weather,  on  summer  evenings.  A 
stately  long  avenue  leads  to  the  dunes  from  the  back  of  the  Hagae 
palace-gardens,  planted  on  each  side  with  many  rows  of  tall  trees.'' 
The  dunes,  (just  like  those  of  Yarmouth,)^  are  interspersed  with  por- 
tions of  beautiful  turf  of  the  arenaria  or  sea-beach  grass,  the  rest  is  a 
desert  of  deep,  loose  sand,  where  the  roots  of  this  grass  do  not  bind 
it;  consequently,  a  heavy  carriage  with  horses  always  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  traversing  the  road^  which  was  very  troublesome 
towards  the  north  dunes,  * 

"  The  prince  of  Orange,"  wrote  the  informer  of  the  plot,  **  wonld 

'  Daliymple^s  Appeodix :  see  a  great  number  fVom  the  prince  of  Orange  and 
from  the  king. 

'  Ambassades  d'Avanx,  vol.  v.,  p.  219. 

'There  is  direct  evidence  of  this  part:  see  Toones  Chronology,  Macpherson, 
and  a  letter  of  Henry,  lord  Clarendon.  Barillon,  however,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Louis  XIV.j  asserts  that  James  expressed  to  him  the  direct  contrary.  Facts 
are,  however,  to  be  preferred  to  words,  even  if  the  words  were  reported  with 
truth. 

*  In  Yarmouth  these  sea-side  plains  are  called  danes  or  dMn$y  but  both  words 
mean  the  same  as  downt. 
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oAen  go  with  a  chariot,  drawn  by  six  horses,  in  the  cool  of  a  sammer's 
evening,  to  take  the  air  for  two  hours  along  the  sea-sliore,  with  only 
one  person  in  the  carriage  with  him ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  all  trouble- 
some salutation,  he  went  northward  a  great  way  beyond  wh^re  the 
other  carriages  did  walk,  none  of  which  dared  follow  him,  so  that  he 
was  almost  out  of  sighf  An  agent  of  the  king  of  France  went  to  lie 
in  wait,  with  two  boats,  on  the  Scheveling  beach,  each  manned  with 
armed  desperadoes;  and  when  the. Dutch  prince's  carriage  was  slowly 
ploughing  its  way  among  the  sandy  dunes,  the  men  were  to  march  to 
surround  the  prince,  who,  being  thus  enclosed  between  the  two  gangs, 
was  to  be  taken,  rowed  off  to  a  brig  of  war  under  Dutch  colours,  and 
carried  to  France.  This  notable  scheme  was  attributed  to  a  count  Feril 
or  Fenil,  an  Italian  officer  in  a  French  regiment,  who  had  been  banished 
from  France  for  killing  his  enemy  in  a  duel ;  this  man  told  his  scheme 
to  N.  Facio  or  Tacio,  then  a  youth,  the  son  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
lodged  at  Duyviliers,  and  this  youth  told  Dr.  Burnet  of  the  scheme  in 
travelling  from  Geneva.  By  a  providential  concatenation  of  small  acci- 
dents, Dr.  Burnet  had  met  the  confidant  of  the  conspirators  of  '^  the  plot;" 
and  with  this  witness  of  its  reality,  he  travelled  to  Holland.  Thus,  on 
Burnet's  first  arrival  at  the  Hague,  he  had  this  plot  to  communicate,  for 
which  purpose  he  demanded  a  private  audience  of  the  princess,  to  whom 
he  at  length  declared  the  conspiracy.  The  princess,  immediately,  in 
great  alarm,  desired  that  it  should  be  communicated  to  Fagel  the  pen- 
sionary,  and  the  states-general ;  and  on  that  account,  by  her  earnest  soli- 
citation, a  body  guard  was  appointed  for  the  prince  of  Orange,*  which 
he  ever  after  retained,  like  any  other  sovereign-prince. 

It  seems  very  strange  in  this  stojy,  that  the  conspiring  count  should, 
liave  trusted  his  intentions,  several  months  before  this  scheme  was  ready, 
to  this  young  man,  who  happened  to  be  travelling  from  Geneva,  where 
he  happened  to  encounter  Burnet,  who  happened  to  be  travelling  to  Hol- 
land, and  in  due  time  communicated  the  alarming  tale  to  the  princess, 
whose  conjugal  care  occasioned  the  first  appointment  of  her  husband's 
body  guards — a  step  greatly  adverse  to  the  terms  on  which  he  held  his 
stadtlioldership,  and  savouring  strongly  of  royal  power  and  dignity. 
The  author  of  the  story,  M.  Facio,  in  his  memorial,  published  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  some  falsehoods  of  his  quondam  ally,  complains 
much  of  the  ingratitude,  both  of  William  and  Burnet  What  became 
of  the  count,  on  whom  the  scheme  of  concocting  the  plan  was  laid,  is 
not  mentioned. 

James  11.  sent  his  friend,  William  Penn,  the  illustrious  philanthropist, 
to  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  in  January,  1686,  to  convince  them, 
by  his  eloquence,  of  the  propriety  of  abolishing  all  laws  tending  to  per- 
secution. A  Dutch  functionary  of  the  name  of  Dyckvelt  was  long  asso* 
ciated  with  the  benevolent  quaker  in  this  negotiation ;  ^  Penn,"  sa^f 
d'Avaux, "  wrote  with  his  own  hand  a  long  letter,"  averring,  **  that  many 
of  the  bishops  had  agreed  that  these  penal  laws  were  cruel  and  bad,  and 
ought  to  be  annulled/'    On  which  the  prince  declared,  ^  he  would  lose 

Birch  MS.,  4163,  Plut  cvi.  B.  Article  38 
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all  the  reyenues  and  reversion  of  the  kin^om  of  Great  Britain,  to  whieh 
his  wife  was  heiress,  before  one  should  be  abolished.^'  ^  The  princess," 
adds  d^Avaux,  ^  echoed  his  words,  bat  much  more  at  length,  and  with 
such  sharpness,  that  the  marquis  d' Abbeville,  (who  was  d'Avaux's  in- 
formant, and  was  present,  was  much  astonished  at  her  tone  and  manner." 
Among  other  expressions,  she  said,  ^  that  if  ever  she  was  queen  of  Eng- 
land, she  should  do  more  for  the  Protestants  than  even  queen  Eliza- 
beth." *  When  Mary  perceived  the  impression  she  had  made  on  d^Albe- 
ville  by  her  answer  to  Penn,  she  modi^ed  her  manner  in  discussing  witli 
him  the  differences  between  her  father^  views  and  her  own,  adding  in  a 
more  moderate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  dignified  tone,  ^  I  speak  to 
you,  sir,  with  less  reserve,  and  with  more  liberty  than  to  the  king,  my 
father,  by  reason  of  the  respectful  deference  which  I  am  obliged  to  en- 
tertain for  him  and  his  sentiments." ' 

William  Penn,  on  this  mission,  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  princess 
of  Orange,  which  endnred  through  her  life.  The  practical  wisdom  and 
justice  which  he  had  shown,  as  the  founder  of  a  prosperous  colony, 
under  the  patronage  of  James,  when  duke  of  Fork,  ought  to  have  made 
the  heiress  of  the  British  empire  consider  herself  under  inestimable 
obli^tions  to  the  illustrious  man  of  peace.  The  prince  of  Orange  was 
less  violent  than  his  wife  in  the  matter,  and  astutely  endeavoured  to  bar- 
gain with  Penn,  as  the  price  of  his  consent,  ^  that  James  should  allow 
his  daughter  a  handsome  pension  of  48,000/.  per  annum,  as  heiress  of 
the  British  throne."  James  II.  was  rich,  and  free  from  debt,  eith^ 
public  or  private ;  but  he  demurred  on  this  proposition,  saying  ^  he  must 
first  ascertain  clearly,  that  this  large  income^  if  he  sent  it  out  of  the 
country,  would  not  be  used  against  himself." 

It  has  been  shown,  that  Dr.  Burnetts  first  introduction  to  the  princess 
was  on  account  of  a  plot  he  had  discovered  against  the  liberty  of  the 
prince  of  Orange.  He  became,  from  that  time,  extremely  intimate  at  the 
court  of  Orange  —  an  intimacy  that  excited  the  displeasure  of  James  II 
The  extracts  are  meagre  from  the  king's  letter  to  his  daughter.  They 
are  as  follows : — In  a  letter  dated  from  Whitehall,  November  23, 1686,  he 
spoke  of  Burnet  ^  as  a  man  not  to  be  trusted,  and  an  ill  man.^ '  Dec. 
7,  he  complained  of  Burnet  ^  as  a  dangerous  man,  though  he  would 
seem  to  be  an  angel  of  light."  King  James  added  this  description, 
allowing  his  enemy  the  following  qualities : — ^  That  Burnet  was  an  inge- 
nious roan" — meaning  in  the  parlance  of  that  century,  a  man  of  genius ; 
^  of  a  pleasant  conversation,  and  the  best  flatterer  he  ever  knew."  The 
princess  replied  to  her  father  firom  the  Hague,  December  10,  in  a  letter 
full  of  Burnet's  praises.^ 

^  Ambasaades  of  D'Ataux  :  Bibliothdque  Royale,  Paris,  vol.  t.,  p.  67. 
*  Mazur^'s  deciphering  of  d'AIbeville's  despatches  to  James  IL 
i^dditiooal  Ms.,  British  Museum,  4163,  folio  1.  *  Ibid. 
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QUEEN  EEGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Princess  Anne  greatly  indulged  bj  h6r  father — ^Death  of  her  daughter — Present 
at  her  fioher's  ooronation  (James  II.) — Prayers  for  her  in  the  coronation  set- 
Tice,  and  in  the  litnrgj— His  queen  oomes  to  her  box— 'Anne  goes  with  the 
queen  to  opening  of  parliament — Birth  of  Anne's  seoond  danghteri  Mary- — > 
Anne's  state  at  chapel-royal-^ Her  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Ely — Her  revenue 
and  married  life — Character  of  her  husband — Her  third  daughter  bom  (Sophia) 
— Illness  of  her  husband — Death  of  both  their  children — Excessive  grief  of 
the  princess— Condolence  of  the  princess  of  Orange— Pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments of  princess  Anne — Interview  with  her  father — Conduct  of  her  ladies — 
Her  aunt  leaves  her  household-^  Lady  Chnrohill  her  first  lady — Letters  pass 
between  the  princess  of  Orange  and  English  ladies — Letter  of  the  princess  of 
Orange  to  lady  Russell  —  Letters  of  James  II.  to  the  princess  —  Her  letter  to 
archbishop  Sancroft — Her  father  informs  her  of  his  queen's  situation-^-Their 
controversial  letters,  Slc. — Letters  fVom  princess  Anne  to  her  sister,  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange — ^From  the  princess  of  Orange  to  lady  Churchill — Birth  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  (called  the  pretender)  —  Anne's  absence  at  Bath  —  Her  in- 
sinuations against  the  child  and  his  mother— Anne's  joy  at  the  people's  sus- 
picions— ^At  her  brother's  illness — ^Letters  from  the  queen  (Blary  Beatrice)  to 
the  princess  of  Orange — Princess  of  Orange  to  her  father — Princess  Anne  at 
Windsor  —  Introduced  to  the  pope^s  legate  — Congratulatory  letters  to  arch* 
bishop  Sancroft — Written  by  order  of  the  princess  of  Orange  — He  does  not 
reply  to  her — ^Wissing  sent  by  the  king  to  paint  Mary's  portrait-^Descrlption 
of  the  picture  —  Princess  Anne's  dialogues  with  her  uncle,  Clarendon  —  On 
expected  invasion  —  On  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  ^o.  —  Princess  of 
Orange  deceives  her  father — His  letters  on  her  husband's  invasion — Interview 
of  Anne  and  Clarendon — Mocks  her  father  with  her  women-^Reproofs  of  her 
uncle— Their  dialogue  on  the  subject 

The  inimical  conduct  of  the  princess  of  Orange  towards  her  father, 
which  commenced  a  few  montlis  before  his  accession,  caused  him  to 
bestow  a  double  portion  of  fondness  on  her  younger  sister.  Anne  had, 
in  her  infancy,  been  the  spoiled  favourite  of  her  mother,  while  her  father 
lavished  his  most  tender  afiections  on  her  eldest  sister.'  At  this  time, 
Anne  was  the  best  beloved  of  his  heart :  he  was  never  happy  out  of  her 
presence,  he  was  never  known  to  deny  a  request  of  hers,  though  it  was 
not  very  easy  for  her  to  make  one,  since  he  anticipated  her  every  want 
and  wish.  Of  course,  her  rank  and  dignity  were  greatly  augmented 
when  he  became  a  reigning  sovereign.  Charles  II.  died  on  the  birth-day 
of  Anne,  Feb.  6, 1685.  All  thoughts  were  directed  to  her  on  her  iather'g 
accession,  for  the  people  fully  expected  the  succession  would  be  coMi 

^  See  letter  of  her  step-mother,  at  the  end  of  th  a  chapter,  where  she  reminds 
Mary  that  she  was  considered  his  best  beloved  in  infimoy. 
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nued  by  her  descendants.  She  had  brought  into  the  world  a  daughter 
in  the  reign  of  her  uncle,  but  this  child  scarcely  lived  to  be  baptized. 
There  was,  however,  speedy  promise  of  more  ofispring,  insomuch  that 
the  princess  Anne  could  take  no  other  part  in  her  father's  coronation 
(St  George's  day,  1695)  than  beholding  it  from  a  close  box  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  was  prepared  for  her  below  that  of  the  ambassa- 
sadors. 

The  princess  Anne  heard  herself  mentioned  at  the  coronation  of  her 
father  in  the  following  prayer — "O  Lord,  our  God,  who  upholdest  and 
governest  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  receive  our  humble  prayers  for 
our  sovereign  lord,  James,  set  over  us,  by  thy  grace  and  provii' 
be  our  king,  and  so  together  with  him  bless  his  royal  co»rJ 
gracious  queen  Mary,  Kltherine,  the  queen-dowager,  their  roij 
nesses  Mary,  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  the  princess  Anne  of } 
and  the  whole  royal  family.*  Endue  them  with  thy  Holy  Spuf I 
them,  &c.  &c.,"  concluding  in  the  words  of  the  supplicatioj| 
royal  family,  in  our  liturgy. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  James  II.  thus  partict! 
tinguished  both  his  daughters,  by  name  and  titles,  in  this  pra]M 
only  the  heir-apparent,  among  the  children  of  the  sovereign,  ( 
an  heir-presumptive,  is  usually  mentioned.     In  all  probability 
designated  them,  to  prevent  all  disputes  regarding  their  title  to 
cession,  in  case  of  his  death,  as  their  mother  was  only  a  prival 
woman.    The  princess  of  Orange  and  the  princess  Anne  werel 
thus  named  in  the  liturgy  every  time  divine  service  was  celell 
the  church  of  England,  until  they  deposed  their  father.    It  is  ai4 
that  he  was  not  disposed,  in  any  way,  to  slight  their  claims, 
royalty  or  his  paternal  care.     James  If.  was  kinder  to  his 
than  George  II.  to  his  heir,  for  in  the  very  volume  which  giv-^ 
formation,  a  similar  prayer,'  in  the  very  words,  is  quoted,  bti 
kinff  George  and  queen  Caroline ;  neither  Frederic,  prince  ofi**  • 
their  children,  are  named.  ^ 

Great  friendship  apparently  prevailed,  at  the  epoch  of  ' 
between  the  queen  her  step-mother,  and  the  princess  AniJ 
newly-crowned  queen,  Mary  Beatrice,  commenced  her  pJ 
to  Westminster-hall,  she  entered  the  box  of  the  princess  , 
her  dress,  and  hold  friendly  conference ;  the  princess  . 
George  of  Denmark,  conversed  with  her  a  considerable 
month  afterwards,  the  princess, Anne  accompanied  the  qu 
the  grand  ceremony  of  the  king's  opening  his  first  parfl 
Anne  *  and  her  step-mother  were  on  the  right  of  the  thron 
sidered  themselves  perfectly  incog.,  and  the  princess  of  ~ 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  pope  and  the  Virgin  Mary  fu 

'  Sandfbrd,  repeated  by  Menin,  in  his  Coronation  Ceremonials  o.l 
16.    He  edited  this  as  a  guide  to  the  coronation  of  George  II.|  the  ( 
whioL  is  printed  with  it 

*  Sandford,  in  the  Coronation  Service  for  George  II.  j  Menin^s  Engll 


'  King's  MS.,  British  Musvom,  Recueil  des  Pieces. 
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renounced  before  the  catholic  queen.  This  was  on  the  22d  of  May,  only 
ten  days  before  the  birth  of  the  princesses  daughter,  who  was  baptized 
Mary,  after  the  princess  of  Orange.  James  II.  announced  thib  event  to 
^  his  son,  the  prince  of  Orange,^'  in  one  of  those  familiar  letters  he  wrote 
to  him  almost  every  post :  ^  My  daughter,  the  princess  of  Denmark, 
was  this  day  brought  to  bed  of  a  girl.  1  have  not  time  to  say  more 
now,  but  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  always  be  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can 
desire.'"  Three  days  afterwards,  the  king  mentions  his  uneasiness 
regarding  her  health  in  another  letter  to  William.  ^  My  daughter  was 
taken  ill  this  morning,  having  had  vapours  (hysterics),  which  sometimes 
trouble  women  in  her  condition ;  this  frightened  us  at  first,  but  now,  God 
be  thanked,  our  fears  are  over ;  she  took  some  remedies,  and  has  «lept 
aAer  them  most  of  this  afternoon  and  evening,  and  is  in  a  very  good 
way^,  which  is  all  I  can  say  to  you  now,  but  assure  you  of  my  kind- 
ness."" 

The  state  and  homage  James  IT.  allowed  his  youngest  daughter  to 
assume  at  Whitehall-chapel  are  very  remarkable.  James  If.  himself 
went  to  mass,  but  he  permitted  his  daughter  Anne  to  occupy  the  royal 
closet  at  Whitehall,  and  at  other  palace-chapels ;  and  it  was  his  pleasure, 
that  the  same  honours  were  to  be  paid  her,  as  if  he  were  present  in 
person.  Evelyn  being  present  at  Whitehall-chapel,  saw  Dr.  Tennison 
make  three  conges  towards  the  Tojnl  closet;  after  service,  Evelyn  asked 
him,  ^  Why  he  did  so,  as  king  James  was  not  there  ^^  Tennison  re- 
plied, ^  that  the  king  had  given  him  express  orders  to  do  so,  whenever 
his  daughter^  the  princess  Anne,  was  present.'"  The  place  of  the 
princess  was  on  the  left  hand  of  the  royal  seat,  the  clerk  of  the  closet 
stood  by  her  chair,  as  if  the  king  himself  had  been  there. 

This  anecdote  is  a  confirmation  of  the  positive  assertion  of  James 
himself,  and  other  authors,  that  he  neither  attempted  to  impede  or  per- 
secute her,  in  her  attendance  on  the  Church  of  England  worship,  but 
rather  to  give  every  distinction  and  encouragement  to  it.^  It  was,  per- 
haps, an  impolitic  indulgence,  to  feed  his  daughter's  appetite  for  trming 
ceremonials  of  bowing  and  personal  homage  from  the  altar,  as  if  she  had 
been  the  visible  head  of  the  established  church.  But  James  II.,  though 
an  acute  observer  of  (acts,  which  he  skilfully  combined,  as  a  commander 
or  a  financier,  knew  nothing  of  the  higher  science  of  the  springs  of 
passion  on  the  human  mind.  He  treated  his  daughter  Anne  as  the 
ultimate  heiress  to  the  British  throne ;  he  pampered  her  low  ambition 
for  the  mere  externals  of  majesty,  without  considering  that  she  would 
not  choose  to  relinquish  this  distinction  at  the  birth  of  a  brother. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  princess  Anne  was  a  great  church-goer . 
indeed,  church  was  to  her  a  scene  of  lofty  pomp  and  public  grandeur, 
such  as   she  enjoyed   under  no  other  roof.    The  following  letter, 

'  Dalrjrmple's  Appendix. 

'Letters  of  Jamea  11.  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  dated  June  2d  (5th),  1685. 
Dalrymple's  Appendix,  part  Ist,  p.  17. 

•Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  iii.,  p.  153. 

*  Lord  Clarendon's  Journal,  voL  iil.,  p.  201.  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Con- 
duct, p.  15. 
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addressed  to  Dr.  Francis  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  written  soon  after 
her  fether's  accession — in  what  month,  there  is  no  date  to  prove — per- 
haps, between  the  birthtf  of  her  daughters,  Mary  and  Sophia.  The 
princess  requested  him  to  keep  a  place  for  her  in  Ely  chapel  to  hear 
Dr.  Kenn  expound  the  church -catechism ;  and  her  letter,  though  writtea 
with  her  usual  disregard  of  grammar  and  orthography,  is  more  creditable 
lo  her  head  and  heart  than  the  rest  of  her  correspondence : 

**Piiiiicia8  Annb  or  Denmarjc  to  thx  Bishop  or  Elt.' 
**  I  hear  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  expounds  this  aAernoon  at  your  chapel, 
and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  hear  hina ;  therefore  I  desire  you  would  do  me  the 
&vour  to  let  some  place  be  kept  for  me,  where  I  may  hear  well  and  be  the  least 
taken  notice  of;  fbr  I  shall  bring  but  oni  lady  with  me,  and  desire  I  may  not  be 
known.  I  should  not  have  given  yon  the  trouble,  but  that  I  was  afraid,  if  I  had 
sent  any  body,  they  might  have  made  a  mistake.  Pray  let  me  know  what  time 
it  begins." 

The  augmentation  of  revenue  which  the  princess  Anne  received  from 
her  father,  was  fit  for  the  heir-apparent  of  an  empire.  James,  at  his 
accession,  made  up  her  allowance  to  32,000/.,  being  more  than  the  in- 
come at  present  settled  by  parliament  on  his  royal  highness  prince 
Albert.  When  tested  by  the  great  difference  of  financial  arrangement 
from  the  present  day,  the  exceeding  is  enormous  of  such  a  sum  in  solid 
money.  The  whole  yearly  expenditure  of  the  realm  was,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I  J.,  averaged  at  one  million  and  a  half  per  annum ; '  this  sum, 
with  the  exception  ci  the  crown-land  income,  constituted  the  whole 
outlay  of  king  and  state.  From  this  revenue,  32,0002.  bestowed  on  the 
princess  Anne  seems  a  liberal  share.  James  II.  by  his  financial  skill, 
and  his  vigilance  in  defending  the  tates  from  the  rapacity  of  those  who 
farmed  them,  raised  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  to  two  millions,  two 
hundred  and  fif\y  thousand  pounds^  with  which  small  sum  he  covered 
all  expenses,  aEud  maintained  a  navy  victorious  over  the  seas  of  the 
world.  The  value  of  the  allowance  he  gav^  to  his  daughter  Anne, 
before  the  funded  debt  took  place,  must  have  been  more  than  double 
that  sum  in  the  present  day.*  **  It  cannot  be  denied,"  wrote  a  contem- 
porary,^ who  had  belonged  to  the  court  of  James  11.,  ^  that  the  king 
was  a  very  kind  parent  to  the  princeas  Anne;  he  inquired  into  her  debts 
at  Christmas  1686,  and  took  care  to  clear  her  of  every  one.  Yet  she 
made  some  exceedings  the  year  after,  and  lord  Godolphin  complained 

*  Quoted  by  the  biographer  of  bishop  Kenn,  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  March,  1814,  having  been  communicated  to  that  periodical  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Fowke,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  original.  Dr.  Francis  Turner 
was  snbeeqnently  one  of  the  bishops  who  were  imprisoned  by  her  &ther,  and 
yet  refused  to  own  allegiance  either  to  Mary  II.  or  Anne. 

■  Toone's  Chronology. 

•  James  Il.'s  allowance  to  his  daughter  Anne  (Lansdowne  MS.) — 

£  ..A 

Prince  and  princess  of  Denmark  out  of  y*  excise     .  15,000  0    0 

Postage      .     .     .     ; 15,000  0     0 

Ditto  more  by  privy  seal  during  pleasure  ....    2,000  0    0 

32,000    0    0 
Roger  Ck>ke'8  Detection,  toI.  iii.  p.  187. 
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and  grumbled ;  stOl  her  &ther  paid  what  she  owed  without  a  word  of 
reproach. 

The  princess  Anne,  from  the  hour  that  another  husband  was  pro- 
Tided  for  her,  wisely  thought  no  more  of  the  accomplished  earl  of 
Mulgrave,  who  subsequently  married  her  illegitimate  sister,  Gitberine.' 
The  prince  of  Denmark  was  considered  an  example  of  the  domestic 
afiections,  and  proved  a  kind,  quiet  husband.  His  easy  and  sensual  life 
in  England  very  soon  stifled  his  warlike  energies  under  an  excess  of 
corpulence.  He  could  imbibe  much  wine  without  visible  signs  of  ine* 
briation,  yet  a  small  portion  of  his  potations  would  h^ve  reversed  the 
reason  of  a  temperate  man.  Charles  H.  reproved  the  prince,  in  his 
jocose  manner,  for  his  tendency  to  sluggish  indulgence.  Unfortunately, 
the  partiality  of  her  Danish  consort  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table  en- 
couraged the  same  propensities  in  his  princess ;  and  he  finally  taught 
her  to  drink,  as  well  as  to  eat,  more  than  did  good  either  to  her  health 
or  intellects. 

Although  the  princess  Anne  and  the  prince  of  Denmark  were  nearly 
every  twelvemonth  the  parents  of  children,  yet  their  little  ones  either 
expired  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  light,  or  lingered  only  five  or  six 
months.  Their  deaths  were  probably  occasioned  by  hydrocephalus, 
which,  when  constitutional,  sweeps  off  whole  families  of  promising 
infants.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  languished  through  his  little  life  with 
the  same  complaint. 

The  third  daughter  of  the  princess  Anne  and  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark was  born  in  May,  1686,  at  Windsor  Castle.  Lady  Churchill  and 
lady  Roscommon  were  godmothers  to  this  infant,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Anne  Sophia.  The  babe  was  healthy ;  although  the  little  lady  Mary 
was  weakly  and  lai^ishing,  yet  the  youngest  gave  every  hope  of 
reaching  maturity.  These  hopes  were  cruelly  blighted,  six  months 
afterwards.  Prince  George  was  taken  very  ill  at  that  time,  and  re- 
mained many  days  in  acti^  danger  of  death.  The  princess  nursed  him 
most  assiduously.  Scarcely  was  she  relieved  from  the  hourly  dread  of 
seeing  her  husband  expire,  when  first  the  little  lady  Sophia  suddenly 
fell  ill,  and  died  on  her  mother's  birthday,'  and  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  decease  of  Charles  IL  The  eldest  infant  had  for  months  been 
in  a  consumption ;  she  exphed  within  a  few  hours.  Thus  the  princess 
was  left  childless  in  one  day.    Rachel,  lady  Russell,  draws  a  pathetic 

Sicture  of  Anne's  feelings,  divided,  as  they  were,  between  grief  for  the 
ereavement  of  her  ofilpring,  and  anxiety  for  her  husband.  Her  letters 
are  dated  February  9th  and  18th,  1686-7:  ^^The  good  princess  has 
taken  her  chastisement  heavily ;  the  first  relief  of  that  sorrow  proceeded 
from  calming  of  a  greater,  the  prince  being  so  ill  of  a  fever.  I  never 
heard  any  relation  more  moving  than  that  of  seeing  them  together. 
Sometimes  they  wept,  sometimes  Shey  mourned  in  words — but  hand  in 
hand,  he,  sick  in  his  bed,  she  the  carefullest  nurse  to  him  that  can  be 
imagined.     As  soon  as  he  was  able,  they  went  to  Richmond  palace, 

*  Daughter  of  James  II.  by  Catherine  Sedley. 
^  Dangeau's  Memoirs,  vol.  L,  p.  255. 
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which  was  Tharaday  last.  The  poor  princeM  is  still  wonderful  sad. 
The  children  were  opened ;  the  eldest  was  all  consumed  away,  as  ex- 
pected, but  the  youngest  quite  healthy,  and  every  appearance  for  long 
life."  '  The  in^ts  were  buried  in  Su  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  On 
the  interment  of  the  little  lady  Sophia,  the  burial-place  of  her  grand- 
father, Charles  I.,  was  discovered  in  the  chapel.  Although  the  date 
docs  not  agree  with  the  demise  of  these  infants,  yet  this  letter  of  Mary 
princess  of  Orange  to  her  brother-in-law,  prince  George  of  Denmark, 
could  not  have  pertained  to  any  other  occasion : 

«Mart  Priitckss  of  OsAireK  to  Peivcb  Giomax  of  DximimK.' 

**  Monsieur  my  brother, 

"  I  have  learned  with  extreme  concern,  (deplessir)  the  misfortune  of  my  sister 
by  your  letter,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  touches  me  as  nearly  as  if  it  bad  hap- 
pened to  myself.  But  sinoe  it  is  the  will  of  God,  it  must  be  submitted  to  with 
patience ;  we  have  great  cause  to  praise  this  good  God,  that  my  »ister  is  in  such 
a  good  state,  and  I  hope  will  reestablish  her  health  entirely,  and  together  bleea 
you  with  many  other  infants,  who  may  live  to  console  their  parents  for  those 
who  are  dead.  I  wish  for  some  better  occasion  to  testify  to  you  how  much  I 
am,  monsieur  my  brother, 


(7^^/^^M^ 
y^^  /^^^^'^i^/^ 


5^4^^ 


«  From  Loo,  this  13th  Norr. 

•*  A  monsieur  Mon  Frdre, 
'^  Le  Prince  George  de  Danmark." 

At  the  succeeding  Christmas,  notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  her 
allowance,  the  princess  Anne  was  found  to  be  overwhelmed  with  debt.' 
As  there  was  no  outlay  commensurate  witli  a  second  extravagant  defal-^ 
cation,  Lawrence  Hyde,  lord  Rochester,  the  unde  of  the  princess,  began 
to  suspect  that  some  greedy  favourites  secretly  drained  her  funds.  He 
did  not  keep  his  suspicions  to  himself;  and  the  person  who  testified 
consciousness  by  furious  resentment,  was  Sarah  Churchill.    The  fa- 

^  MS.  Letters  of  Rachel,  lady  Russell ;  Birch  Collections,  Plut  cvi.,  p.  43. 

■From  the  original,. in  French,  in  the  possession  of  W.  Upcott,  Esq.  The  fao* 
simile,  entirely  in  the  hand  of  the  princess  Mary,  is  published  by  Mr.  Nether- 
clift  It  is  in  rather  a  fair  Italian  hand  ;  her  signature  is  very  like  that  of  I^Iaryj 
'jueen  of  Scots.  There  is  no  yearly  date,  and  it  is  more  probable  tliat  this  con- 
d->lence  was  written  on  the  death  of  die  namo-child  of  the  princess  of  Orange. 

•  The  Other  Side  of  the  Question,  47.  This  author  is  fully  corroborated  by  the 
duchess  herself,  and  by  Roger  Coeo 
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Toorite,  in  consequence,  Tisited  him  through  life  with  active  hatred 
Few  pages  of  her  copious  historical  apologies  occur  without  virulent 
railings  against  this  lord-treasurer,  his  wife,  or  some  of  the  Qareudoa 
fiunily. 

^Lady  Clarendon,''  says  Sarah  Churchill,  in  one  of  her  inedited 
papers,'  ^^  aunt  by  marriage  to  the  princess  Anne,  was  first  lady  of  her 
bed-chamber,  when  the  princess  was  first  established  at  the  Cockpit. 
When  lord  Clarendoo  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which 
obliged  my  lady  Clarendon  to  leave  her  service,  the  princess  was  very 
glad,  because,  though  she  was  considered  a  good  woman,  the  princess 
had  taken  an  aversion  to  her.  It  was  soon  guessed  that  1  must  succeed 
her  in  her  post ;  and  at  this  time  the  princess  wrote  to  tell  me,  ^  that 
she  intended  to  take  two  new  pages  of  the  backstairs,  she  having  ,then 
but  two,  one  of  whom  was  extreme  old  and  past  service,  but  that  she 
would  not  do  it  till  my  lady  Clarendon  was  gone,  that  1  might  have  the 
advantage  of  putting  in  the  two  pages,'  meaning  that  I  should  sell  these 
two  places.  For,  in  those  times,  it  was  openly  allowed  to  sell  all  em« 
ployments  in  every  office.  And  upon  this  established  custom  and  direc- 
tion from  the  princess  (as  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  imme^ 
diaiely  set  up  to  reform  the  court  in  this  respect)  I  did  sell  these  places ; 
with  some  other  advantage,  they  came  to  1200Z."  A  tolerably  round 
sum  of  money  before  the  funded  debt  took  place.  These  pages  were 
Roman-catholics,  and  were  probably  privately  assisted  into  their  situa- 
tions  of  keeping  the  back  stairs  of  the  dwelling  rooms  of  the  princess, 
by  some  officifd  in  the  court  of  king  James,  of  that  religion,  whose 
interest  was  concerned  in  the  proceedings  of  Anne,  to  know  who  went 
and  came,  and  what  they  said  and  did. 

But  as  soon  as  Sarah  Churchill  had  comfortably  pocketed  her  1200Z., 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  by  some  means  discovered  that  the 
two  pages  of  their  sister  Anne's  backstairs  were  Roman-catholics. 
Their  vigilance  on  a  point  important  to  the  good  success  of  the  coming 
revolution,  roused  the  princess  from  the  supine  satisfaction  in  which 
she  had  reposed,  since  her  needy  fiivourite  had  made  so  excellent  a 
market,  and  she  was  forced  to  command  the  instant  dismissal  of  het 
Roman-catholic  attendants  at  the  doorstairs  of  her  sitting-rooms. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  one  had  paid  the  enormous  cost  of 
their  places,  that  intelligence  might  be  given  to  the  princess's  father  of 
her  movements.  That  king  James  had  placed  them  himself  is  impos 
sible,  for  he  had  no  suspicion  of  Anne,  and  had  he  taken  any  under 
hand  measures  to  watch  her  conduct,  his  ruin  could  not  have  fiiUen  ow 
him  unawares  as  it  did,  accelerated  by  his  children. 

The  warning  of  the  princess  of  Orange  not  only  displaced  these 
dangerous  watchers  on  the  conduct  of  the  princess  Anne,  but  had  the 
consecutive  result  of  obliging  Sarah  Churchill  to  refund  eight  hundre<? 
of  the  twelve  hundred  pounds  she  mentions  having  recently  netted  oc 
the  occasion.    However,  four  hundred  pounds  clung  to  her  fingers. 

>  Coxe  MSS.,  vol.  zUr.     Letter  of  the  ditcfaess  of  Marlbqirough  to  Mr.  Hutokin 
•on,  inedited.     Brit.  Mus. 

VOL.  X.  —  23 
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which  was  a  goodly  gain  for  an  ine£fi9Ctual  reccramendation.  It  ia, 
Ueverthelesa,  to  be  feared  that  the  personal  hatred  which  avowedly  had 
f^^viously  subsisted  between  the  princess  of  Orange  and  Sarah  ChurchUl 
was  not  soothed  by  the  painful  but  inevitable  process  of  refunding  the 
eight  hundred  pounds.  It  is  worth  lemarking,  that  the  lady  herself 
quotes  the  aneoidote,  in  support  of  her  own  warm  self-praises  as  an  in- 
stance of  her  scorn  of  making  money,  by  selling  offices  in  her  mistress' 
household.  Nevertheless,  she  names  12007.'  as  her  gains,  and  only  80021 
as  her  restitution ;  therefore,  she  still  retained  a  very  hf  ndsome  balance 
by  the  transaction. 

One  of  these  Roman-catholic  pages,  of  the  name  of  Grwin,  had  been  a 
servant  of  the  princess  Anne  of  some  standing :  she  secured  to  him  a 
salary  for  life,  in  compensation  for  the  losi^  of  his  place,  on  account  of 
his  religion.  In  pecuniary  transactions,  Anne  was  always  generous  to 
the  utmost  of  her  ability.  She  dischai^ed  her  old  servitor  for  political 
reasons,  but  left  him  not  to  starve. 

The  accounts  of  the  princess  passed  through  the  hands  of  one  of 
Sarah^s  fiimiliars,  whom  she  had  introduced  into  the  establishment  at 
the  Cockpit  Assuredly,  if  rogues  write  accounts  of  their  ^  conduct,'' 
they  ought  to  be  gifted  with  long  memories.  A  Mr.  Maul  having  proved 
ungrateuil  to  Sarah  Churchfil,  some  months  afier  tlie  revolution,  she 
recriminated  in  the  following  words :  ^^  I  had  not  only  brought  him  to 
be  bed-chamber  man  to  the  prince,  when  he  was  quite  a  stranger  to  the 
court,  but,  to  mend  his  salary,  had  indented  an  employment  for  him,  that 
•>f  overlooking  the  princess's  accounts."  ■  The  result  of  this  bright  in- 
vention was  a  figuring  oti  the  side  of  the  debit  column  of  the  iniocess's 
accounts,  70002.  higher  than  the  credits.  Anne  was  very  unhappy  in 
consequence,  and  sent  to  her  father  to  lend  her  the  deficient  sum.  King 
James  walked  into  the  presence  of  his  daughter,  on  receiving  this  intel- 
ligence, so  unexpectedly,  that  Sarah  Churchill,  and  another  lady  of  the 
princess's  bed-chamber  (lady  Fitzharding,)  had  only  just  time  to  whisk 
into  a  closet.  Anne  permitted  these  women  to  remain  there  as  spies  and 
eavesdroppers,  listening  to  the  confidential  communication  between  her 
father  and  herself.  The  king  gently  reminded  her  ^  that  he  had  made 
her  a  noble  allowance,  and  that  he  had  twice  cheerfully  paid  her  debts' 
without  one  word  of  remonstrance,  but  that  now  he  was  convinced  that 
she  had  some  one  about  her  for  whose  sake  she  plungod  herself  into 
inconveniences  ;•  of  these,  his  paternal  afiection  was  willing  once  more 
to  relieve  her ;  but,"  he  added,  ^^  that  she  must  observe  a  more  exact 
economy  for  the  future."  The  princess  Anne  bnly  answered  her  father 
with  tears.  The  moment  king  James  departed,  out  burst  the  two  eave»- 
droppers  from  their  hiding-place,]ady  Churchill  exclaiming,  with  her  usual 

*  Coxe  MSS^  Yol.  xUv.  Letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Mr.  Hutcbic 
gorif  inedited.     Brit.  Mus. 

■  Conduct  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  This  invented  emplojrment  vn» 
parallel,  in  chronology,  with  mysterious  defalcations  ftom  the  income  of  hei 
mistress. 

*  Letter  of  the  priivess  Anne,  regarding  the  fact  of  the  payment  of  hei  debti. 
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coarse  yehemeaee,  <^Oh,  madam !  all  this  is  owing  to  that  old  rascal, 
your  uncle !''  * 

It  is  not  wise  A>r  ladies,  whether  princesses  or  otherwise,  to  sofl^ 
their  women  to  call  their  uncles  or  fiithers  '^  old  rascals''  to  their  faces, 
and  in  their  hearing.  This  abused  uncle,  Lawrence  Hyde,  was  a  lord- 
treasurer,  of  whose  honesty  the  flourishing  revenue  of  a  lightly  taxed 
country  bore  honourable  witness.  Being  devoted  to  the  reformed  catholic 
church  of  England,  he  would  not  retain  his  office  when  he  found  that 
bis  royal  brother-in-law  was  bent  on  removing  the  penal  laws,  and  in- 
troducing Roman-catholics  into  places  of  trust.  The  hatred  of  his  niece 
and  her  favourite  was  not  appeased  by  his  resignation  of  the  treasury- 
department.  This  office,  which  was  the  object  of  Lord  Sunderland's 
desires,  and  of  his  long  series  of  political  agitations,  and  of  his  pretended 
conversion  to  the  Roman  religion,  seemed  now  within  his  grasp,  but 
James  II.  was  too  good  a  financier  to  trust  his  revenoe  in  the  clutches 
of  a  known  inveterate  gambler.  He  put  the  treasury  into  commission, 
associating  lord  Sunderland  with  two  other  nobles.  The  furious  ani- 
mosity with  which  the  favourite  of  the  princess  of  Denmark  pursued 
him,  her  mistress  following  her  lead,  proves  tliat  neither  of  them  had  the 
slightest  idea  that  Sunderland  was  working  a  mine  for  the  ruin  of  his 
master,  parallel  to  their  own.  Meantime,  the  princess  was  forced  to  re- 
strain her  expenditure.  Whether  by  gambling  or  by  gifts  to  the 
Oiurchills,  she  had  impaired  her  revenues  and  overwhelmed  herself  with 
debts.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  spring  of  the  general  enmity  the 
piincesil  and  lady  Charchill  £Blt  against  all  James  II*'s  treasurers,  from 
whom  they  both  dreaded  remonstrance.  Since  the  fiiTOurite  of  Anne 
previously  appeared  on  these  pages,  she  had  become  lady  Churchill. 
By  the  influence  of  the  king  when  duke  of  York,  her  husband  had  been 
created  lord  Churchill,  December  1 683,  and  given  more  substantial 
marks  of  favour,  which,  though  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  enor- 
mous wealth  this  pair  afterwards  drew  from  their  eoUnlry,  was  enough 
to  deserve  gratitude!. 

However  igdomnt  the  piincess  Arine  and  her  iavourite  were  that  Sun- 
derland was  an  ally  in  the  same  cause  with  themselves,,  the  princess  of 
Orange  was  well  aware  of  it;  for  while  he.  was  aflecting  to  be  a  convert 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  the  prime  minister  of  James  II.,  he  was 
carrying  on,  by  means  of  his  wife,  an  intriguing  correspondence  with 
William  of  Orange.  A  very  extmordinary  letter,  in  one  handwriting, 
but  in  two  very  different  styles  of  diction,  the  joint  composition  of  this 
pair,  was  found  in  king  William's  box  of  letters  after  his  death  at  Ken- 
sington. The  first  part  of  it,  the  composition  of  the  male-diplomatist, 
wholly  relates  to  the  best  manner  of  circumventing  James  II.'s  endea- 
vours to  cause  parliament  to  abolish  the  Penal  and  Test  Acts,  and  con- 
tains a  warning  to  the  prince  of  Orange  not  to  be  induced  to  express  a 
wish  thereto.  The  postscript,  or  second  letter,  b  an. emanation  from 
the  mind  of  lady  Sunderland,  and  is  meant  for  the  princess  of  Orange, 
though  personally  addressed  to  her  spouse.    It  appears  written  unde* 

^  Other  Side  of  the  Qaestion,  p.  48. 
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.some  dread,  lest  the  double  game  Ihey  were  playing  should  be  detected 
by  Jagies,  who  had,  it  will  be  observed,  already  suspected  that  lady 
Sunderland  corresponded  with  his  daughter  Mary : — 

**Lady  Sondkrland  to  the  PaiNcc  and  PftUfCKSS  OP  Orange.' 

"I  must  beg  leave  of  your  highness  to  enclose  a  letter  for  Mr.  Sidney,  who 
I  hope  will  be  with  you  very  soon,  and  till  he  comes,  I  beseech  you  to  make  no 
answer  to  my  letter  for  fear  of  accident  For  this  had  gone  to  you  two  posts 
ago,  but  that  an  accident  happened,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  pass  over.  Some 
papists,  the  other  day,  that  are  not  satisfied  with  my  lord  (Sunderland),  said, 
*That  my  lord  Sunderland  did  not  dance  in  a  net:'  for  *they  verj  well  knew 
that,  however,  he  made  king  James  believe,  there  were  dispetuatiom  from  JSbf- 
land  as  well  as  from  Rome,  and  that  they  were  sure  /  held  a  correspondence 
with  the  princess  of  Orange/  This  happened  the  day  I  first  heard  of  the  pro- 
positions, which  I  have  writ  (i  e.,  abotU  tht  Tett  Jicty,  which  made  me  defer 
sending  till  king  James  TIL)  spoke  to  me  of  it,  which  be  has  done.  And  as  I 
oould  very  truly,  so  did  I  assure  his  mtgesty  *  that  I  never  had  the  honour  to 
have  any  commerce  with  the  princess,  but  about  trtacU-water^  or  toork,  or  some 
such  slight  thing.' 

"I  did,  likewise,  assure  his  majesty,  *that  if  there  had  been  any  commerce,  I 
should  never  be  ashamed,  but  on  the  contrary,  proud  to  own  it,  seeing  he  rmat 
be  tvrt  that  the  princeu  could  never  be  ei^jUibU  of  anjfihingy  with  any  body  ^  to  ku  dio- 
oervice.'' 

^  Now,  how  this  fancy  came  into  his  head  I  cannot  imagine,  for,  as  your  high- 
ness knows,  I  never  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you  at  all  till  now,  so  the  pnn- 
cess  of  Orange  knows  I  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  very  little  acquain- 
tance with  her  till  of  late  I  have  had  the  obligation  to  my  lady  Sempie  and  Mr. 
Sidney,  to  have  had  an  occasion  of  writing  to  her,  which  I  value,  and  will 
endeavour  to  continue  and  improve,  by  all  the  zeal  and  esteem  for  her  that  I 
am  capable  oC^  to  my  last  breatli. 

"  I  have  the  ill  luck  to  write  a  very  bad  hand,  which,  if  your  highness  cannot 
read  plain  (and  few  can),  I  humbly  beg  of  you  to  keep  it  till  Mr.  Sidney  comes, 
who  is  used  to  my  hand. 

I  *'  If,  at  this  man's  return  (tuppoee  her  meieenger)^  I  can  but  hear  that  my  letter 
came  safe,  and  that  you  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  I  shall  be  very  muoh 
at  ease.  If,  by  the  bearer,  your  highness  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  my 
letter  came  safe  to  you,  I  shall  be  very  happy.  **  A.  SuNDKaLANS." 

This  correspondence  of  the  princess  of  Orange  with  lady  Sunderland 
was  followed  by  the  continual  efforts  of  the  pVincess  for  communication 
with  every  person,  either  adverse  to  her  father,  or  connected  with  his 
political  opposers.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  her  commencement  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  illustrious  Rachel  lady  Russell,  had  not  for  its 
object  the  generous  sympathy  with  her  bereavements,  which  that  lady 
deserved  from  every  one,  or  it  would  have  been  ofilered  years  before. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  its  first  opening ;  it  is,  indeed,  elabo 
rately  condescending ;  it  seems  in  answer  to  some  admiration  for  the 
pnncesb,  expressed,  by  lady  Russell  to  Dyckvelt,  the  Dutch  envoy.'  At 
leasT,  such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  abstracts  from  the  mass  of 
tae  correspondence  of  the  royal  family  at  this  period,  to  which  he  had 
access,  it  is  an  historical  misfortune  that  the  originals  cannot  be  referred 
to,  as  it  is  only  seen  darkly  through  the  extracts  of  the  chaplain  of  the 

"Dalfymple's  Appendix,  pp.  189,  190. 
*BUoh  MS.,  3163,  folio  44. 
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princess  Anne,  who  sometimes  limits  his  extracts  to  &we  words.    The 
princess  of  Orange  observes  that  she  sends  her  letter  by  Mr.  Herbert. 
"Thr  Prixcsss  or  Obaitok  to  Rachel  Libr  Russell. 

«  Hounslardyke,  July  12.  1687. 
**  I  have  all  the  esteem  for  70a  which  so  good  a  character  deserves,  as  1  have 
)ieard  eiven  of  you  by  all  people,  both  before  I  leA  England,  and  since  I  have 
been  here,  and  have  had  as  much  pity  as  any  could  have  of  the  sad  misfortunes 
you  have  had,  with  much  more  compassion  when  they  happen  to  persons  who 
deserve  so  well." 

James  II.  had  previoasly  felt  uneasy  at  the  proceedings  of  Dyckvelt 
in  England,  which  he  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Mary,  thus : 

«  Windsor,  May  30,  1687. 

**  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  mynheer  Dyckvelt  has  taken  wrong  measures  of 
things  here,  by  reason  that  many  who  are  not  well  affected  to  my  person  or  go- 
vernment, have  plied  him  very  hard  since  he  has  been  here. 

**■  The  king  then  recapitulates  what  he  has  done  for  the  good  of  the  monarchy 
and  nation  in  general."  * 

Probably,  there  were  some  religious  topics  discussed  by  James ;  fol 
there  followed,  soon  i^ter,  an  extract  from  Mary's  reply  : — 

^  Honnslardyke,  June  17,  1687. 
*»  When  you  will  have  me  speak  as  I  think,  I  cannot  always  be  of  the  same 
mind,  your  m^sty  is;  what  you  do  seems  too  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
church  I  am  of;  for  me  to  like  it'** 

Letters  which  did  honour  to  the  humaAity  of  both  father  and  daugh- 
ter followed  these.  .  Mary  had  requested  her  father  to  interfere  with  his 
mighty  power,  as  ocean-king,  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  the  crews  of  some 
Dutch  fishing-boats  taken  by  the  Algerines.  In  this,  she  was  certainly 
successful,  or  the  transcriber  would  have  eagerly  noted  the  contrary. 
Besides,  the  suppression  of  pirates  was  a  noted  feature  of  her  father's 
government.* 

When  James  ll.'s  intention  of  abolishing  the  penal  laws  became  ap- 
parent, soon  ailer  the  embassy  of  Penn,  the  princess  of  Orange  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury : 

<*  Thb  PRnrcBtt  iiw  Oaivei  to  Abchbisaop  SiKoaorr.* 

•»Loo,  October  1,  1687. 

*<  Though  I  have  not  the  advantage  to  know  you,  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  yet 
die  reputation  yon  have,  makes  me  resolve  not  to  lose  this  opportunity  of  making 
myself  more  knowQ  to  you  than  I  have  been  yet.  Dr.  Stanley  can  assure  y'>u, 
that  I  take  more  interest  in  what  concerns  the  church  of  England  than  myf>elf, 
and  that  one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  I  can  have,  is  to  hear  how  all  the  cle.^ 
show  themselves  as  firm  to  their  religion  as  they  have  alWajrs  been  to  their  king, 
which  makes  me  hope  God  will  preserve  his  church,  since  he  has  so  well  pro- 
vided it  with  able  men.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  but  beg  your  prayers,  and 
desire  yon  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  occasion 
to  show  the  esteem  and  veneration  I  have  for  you.  Maris. 

«  To  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

»  Birch  MS.,  4163,  fbKo  44.  •  Ibid. 

'  See  Dalrymple^s  Appendix,  regarding  the  dreadfhl  losses  tne  English  sufiarsa 
from  piracy,  from  the  3rear  1689  til!  the  strange  afiair  of  captain  Kidd. 
*  Clarendon  Letters,  Appendix,  Tol.  iv.,  ^.  486. 
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At  the  first  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  heart  <^  the  old  man  warmed 
towards  the  writer.  Sancroft  was  sufiering  under  the  doable  affliction 
of  seeing  his  king,  the  son  of  his  belov^  roaster,  an  alien  from  the 
church  of  England,  and  even  finding  indications  of  persecution  from 
him.  Among  his  papecs  was  found  a  rough  draft  of  an  answer  to 
Mary's  letter,  in  which,  rather  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  he  thus  ofiers  an 
apology  for  his  royal  master's  secession  from  the  reformed  church  : — 

**It  bath  seemed,"  wrote  the  archbishop,  "good  to  the  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
exercise  tbi«  poor  church  with  trials  of  all  sorU.  But  the  greatest  calamity  that 
ever  befei  us,  was,  that  wicked  and  ungodly  men  who  murdered  the  latfaer 
(Charles  I.),  likewise  drove  out  the  tons,  as  if  it  were  to  say  to  them,  *  Go,  mnd 
serve  other  gods,'  the  dismal  effects  hereof  we  feel  everj  moment. 

•  ••»»» 

And  although  this  (were  it  much  more)  cannot  in  the  least  shake  or  alter  our 
steady  loyalty  to  our  sovereign  and  the  royal  family,  yet  it  embitters  the  com- 
Ibrts  left  us :  it  blasts  our  present  joys,  and  makes  us  sit  down  with  sorrow  in 
dust  and  ashes.  Blessed  be  (?od,  who  hath  caused  some  dawn  of  light  to  break 
fh>m  the  eastern  shore,  in  the  constancy  of  your  royal  highness  and  Uie  excellent 
prince  towards  us."* 

The  letter  continues  with  tender  and  paternal  expressions  to  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange,  as  one  who,  like  Mary  in  the  Gospel,  ^  had  chosen  the 
better  part."  He  speaks  of  himself  ^  as  an  old  man  sinking  under  the 
double  burden  of  age  and  sorrow ;"  and  he  signed  himself  in  the  beauti- 
ful phraseology  of  an  earlier  period,  "  her  daily  orator  at  the  throne  of 
grace!"  The  extraordinary  historical  circumstances  relating  to  the 
princess  of  Orange  and  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  renders 
every  incident  which  connects  their  names  interesting.  It  is  worth  re« 
marking,  that  Sancrofl's  mind  misgave  him,  and  he  never  sent  the  letter 
he  had  written.  But,  avoiding  confidential  discussion,  he  merely  ac« 
knowledged  the  honour  with  expressions  of  conrtesy. 

The  princess  of  Orange  received  from  her  father  a  letter,  dated  No* 
vember  29th,  1687,  in  which  he  mentions  his  queen^s  situation,  with 
some  particulars  of  her  health,  and  adding,  as  news,  ^^  the  death  of  Mrs, 
Nelly  (G Wynne),  and  that  she  had  not  left  the  duke  of  St.  Alban'e  so 
much  as  was  believed."  A  great  increase  of  zeal  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
church  of  England  was  the  only  s3rmptom  shown  by  the  princess  of 
Orange,  at  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  regarding  her  fiiithei^s  hopes  of 
ofispring.  An  event  likely  to  be  subversive  of  her  hosbend's  ambitioiifl 
anticij)ations,  in  which  there  cannot  exist  doubts  that  she  fully  partici- 
pated, notwithstanding  all  her  disclaiming  speeches  and  letters  on  die 
subject  of  her  succession. 

Then  commenced  some  religious  controversy  between  i!tie  hther  and 
daughter,  which,  however,  was  carried  on  in  a  moderate  maaiier.  The 
king  sent  his  daughter  controversial  books  by  his  resident  minister, 
d'Albeville,  from  Whitehall,  February  «4th,  1687-8.  He  wrote  to  her 
thus :  ^  I  pray  God  to  touch  your  heart,  as  he  did  your  mother's,  who, 
for  many  years,  was  as  zealous  a  protestant,  and  as  knowing  in  it,  as  yoa 
ean  be."     If  the  king  thought  that  his  daughter's  fimmess  in  her  reli- 

'  Clarendon  Letters.    Abttiaoted  from  pp.  4H6S, 
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ftons  opinionf  conld  be  shaken  hy  an  appeal  to  the  memory  of  her  dead 
■K>ther,  he  was  greatly  mistaken.  Mary  was  at  a  tender  age  when  stie 
tost  her  mother;  there  is  no  evidence,  but  quite  the  contrary,  that  she 
cherished  either  love  or  respect  for  her. 

King  James  continued  his  injudicious  observations  on  religion,  in  hia 
letter  of  February  28,  1687-8:— *^  That  one  of  her  instructors  in  reli- 
gion (Compton,  iMshop  of  London,)  holds  several  tenets  which  do  not 
agree  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England.  This  I  was  not 
told,  but  heard  him  declare  it  in  the  pulpit  many  years  since,  in  the 
chapel  here  at  Whitehall ;  and  1  took  notice  of  it  then  to  a  bishop  that 
stood  by  me,  and  I  know  that  several  others  of  the  deigy  do  so  also, 
and  lean  much  more  to  the  presb3rterian  tenets,  than  they  ought  to  do, 
and  they  generally  run,  more  and  more  every  day,  into  those  opinions 
than  ever  they  did,  and  quit  their  true  principles.^^  ^ 

This  was  extraordinary  language  for  the  convert  of  Rome  to  urge  to 
his  daughter,  and  shows  a  lingering  love  for  the  church  of  England,  the 
tenets  of  which  he  thus  allowed  were  those  of  a  true  church.  The 
biographer  of  Dr.  Tillotson '  insists,  among  the  other  great  merits  of 
that  prelate,  on  his  having  driven  James  II.,  when  duke  of  York,  from 
Whitehall  Chapel  by  bis  sermon  against  popery,  in  1672.  Would  it 
not  have  been  a  far  higher  triumph  to  have  kept  him  there  ?  persuading 
him  to  remain  a  true  disciple  of  the  church  which  Tillotson  at  that  time 
professed? 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1688,  Dr.  Stanley,  the  almoner  of 
the  princess  of  Orange,  wrote,  by  her  desire,  this  letter  to  irchbishop 
Bancroft  :-<— 

**Dm.  Stavlit  to  tve  AmciBimop  ov  CAVTEmainiT* 

•♦The  Hague,  Jan.  24,  1687-8. 

**  I  sappofe  yonr  grace  maj  have  heard  that  the  king  hath  not  been  wanting 
to  press  his  daughter  here  to  be  fitvourable  to  popery,  but  lest  you  should  have 
heard  more  than  is  true,  I  presume  to  acquaint  your  lordship  with  what  hath 
passed ;  her  ro3ral  highness  being  pleased  to  make  me  privy  to  it,  and  giving  me 
an  express  leave  to  communicate  it  to  your  grace.  Whatever  reports  have  been 
raised,  king  James  hath  scarcely  ever  either  spoken  or  written  to  our  exceHent 
princess  to  persuade  her  to  popery,  till  last  Christmas  (1687),  when  the  mar- 
qiie«  d'Albeville  oame  hither ;  when  the  king  her  fltther,  sent  by  him  a  very 
long  letter  written  with  has  own  band,  two  sheets  of  paper  containing  the 
motives  of  his  conversion  to  popery.*' 

The  letter  mentioned  here  by  Dr.  Stanly,  is  still  in  existence  \*  it  is 
written  in  James  11.^  best  historical  style.  He  gives  his  daughter  the 
history  of  his  early  youth,  his  strong  afifection  to  the  church  of  England, 
as  inculcated  by  his  beloved  tutor.  Dr.  Steward ;  he  mentions  the  great 
pain  his  mother  (queen  Henrietta)  gfive  him  by  her  persecution  of  his 
young  brother,  Gloucester,  and  the  disgrace  he  was  in  with  her  for  en 

» Additional  MSS.,  4163,  fol.  1.     Birch  MS. 

»  Dr.  Birch,  p.  ciiv.,  vol.  i.  of  Works  of  Tillotson. 

*  Clarendon  Diary  and  Letters,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  486-7. 

*  William  ILL  preserved  it,  with  a  gveat  many  of  his  uncle^s  letters  of  Aiend 
ship  to  him,  in  his  chest,  at  Kensington.  See  Dalrymple^s  Appendix,  for  tli^ 
whole  letter. 
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couragin^  Gloucester  to  remain  true  to  the  Church  of  England  in  its 
adversity.  King  James  informed  his  daughter,  ^^  that  he  was  himself  in 
his  youih  as  zealous  as  she  could  be  for  the  church  of  England,  yet  no 
one  endeavoured  in  France  to  convert  him '  but  a  nun,  who  declared, 
when  she  found  her  labour  in  vain,  that  she  would  pray  for'him  without 
ceasing.^'  The  rest  of  this  document  narrates  his  reasons  for  his  change 
to  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  which  may  be  spared  here ;  even  Dr.  Stanley's 
abstract  of  them  we  pass  by,  as  containing  nothing  personal  of  the 
daughter  Mary  herself;  it  has  also  long  been  /amUiar  to  histDrical 
readers.  One  little  remark  may  be  permitted,  that  we  gather  from 
Jameses  narrative,  that  he  changed  his  religion,  rather  out  of  contradic- 
tion, than  from  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  church  over 
the  reformed  catholic  church ;  more  from  disgust  of  the  polemic  railing 
he  heard  in  the  pulpit,  than  from  any  other  motive.  Dr.  Stanley,  who 
was  at  that  time  almoner  at  the  Hague,  thus  continnes : — 

**  Our  excellent  princess  seeing  this  letter,  written  with  the  king*8  own  hand, 
was  resolyed  to  write  an  answer  herself  as  the  king  desired,  without  consulting 
any  of  us  (her  chaplains),  that  he  might  see  she  was  very  ready  to  gi ye  an  ac- 
count of  herself.  The  very  next  day,  being  post-day,  she  made  haste  and  wrote 
B  letter  to  king  James,  of  two  sheets  of  paper  (which  she  afterwards  read  to 
roe),  which  truly  I  can,  without  flattery,  say  was  the  best  letter  I  ever  saw, 
treating  James  with  that  respect  which  became  her  father  and  king,  and  yet 
speaking  her  mind  freely  and  openly  as  became  the  cause  of  religion,  and  that 
she  hoped  that  God  would  give  her  grace  to  live  and  die  in  that  of  the  church 
of  England." 

The  praises  Dr.  Stanley  bestowed  on  the  genius  for  controversy  dis- 
played by  his  princess,  inspired  her  with  the  ambition  of  her  letter  being 
seen  and  admired  by  archbishop  Sancroft;  and  therefore  he  kindly 
offered  to  send  him  a  copy,  and  hoped  he  would  write  his  commenda- 
tions of  the  princess,  and  secretly  send  them  to  Dr.  Tenntson,  who 
would  forward  them  to  her  ro)ral  highness ;  "  and  if  your  grace,"  he 
adds,  ^  doth  take  some  notice  to  her  of  her  carriage  in  this  aflair,  as  I 
have  related  it,  I  believe  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  her.''  * 

No  doubt  it  would, — but  archbishop  Sancroft  was  not  the  man  who 
deemed  that  a  private  letter,  from  a  daughter  to  a  father,  should  be 
blazoned  abroad  ;  for,  however  she  might  have  the  best  of  the  argument, 
a  public  and  ostentatious  exposure  of  the  errors  of  a  parent  is  not  the 
most  respectable  road  to  the  praise  of  others.  Piety,  unalloyed  by  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisee,  would  have  laboured  with  filial  love  to  induce  a 
change  in  her  unfortunate  sire,  without  parade  or  canvassing  for  admira- 
tion. Such  were  the  feelings  of  archbishop  Sancroft  on  this  subject 
Not  one  word  in  reply  did  he  send  to  the  Hague,  yet,  with  stem  in- 
tegrity, he  relaxed  not  his  steady  opposition  to  the  course  his  sovereign 
was  pursuing. 

Tiie  first  day  of  the  year  1687-8  brought  intdligence  which  roused 

*  Th**  reason  that  queen  Henrietta  did  not  endeavour  to  disturb  her  second  son, 
was  because  of  his  proximity  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain;  her  attacx  on  young 
Gloucester's  principles  was  wholly  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  that  he,  being  a 
third  son,  might  be  provided  for  in  the  Roman  church. 

'  Clarendon  Letters  and  Diary,  Appendix,  vol.  iv.,  p.  488 
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the  princess  Anne  and  her  miniature  coort  from  excltisive  attention  to 
their  own  petty  politics  and  intrigues,  to  the  apprehension  that  the  re- 
versionary prospect  of  her  wearing,  one  day,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  transmitting  it  to  her  descendants,  might  be  altogether  obscured  by 
tlie  birth  of  an  heir-apparent  Thanks  were  that  day  offered  up  in  all 
churches  in  England  that  the  queen  of  James  IT.  was  enceinte.  Every 
intrigue  that  had  existed  between  the  malcontents  of  England  and  Hol- 
land forthwith  grew  livelier,  as  the  hopes  or  fears  of  parties  interested 
became  stronger. 

From  that  moment  the  secret  correspondence  from  England,  main- 
tained by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons  with  Mary  and  her  hus- 
band, grew  every  hour  more  animated.  There  were  few  persons  at  the 
court  of  James  but  were  ph3dng  the  parts  of  spies,  with  various  de- 
grees of  treachery.  Many  of  these  correspondents  were  exceedingly 
bitter  against  each  other;  and  if  Mary  of  Orange  had  been  a  philoso- 
phic observer  of  character,  she  had  curious  opportunities  for  exercising 
her  reflective  powers,  as  the  letters  she  daily  received  unveiled  the 
clashing  interests  and  opinions  of  her  correspondents.  At  the  head  of 
this  band  of  her  fiither's  enemies  figures  her  sister,  his  deeply  loved  and 
indulged  darling,  the  princess  Anne.  A  bitter  and  malicious  pen  did 
Anne  hold  in  her  youth ;  *  perhapa  the  spirit  of  Sarah  Churchill,  her  fii- 
vourite  and  ruler,  inspired  her  with  a  portion  of  its  venom ;  her  chief 
hatred  was  towards  the  queen,  her  stepmother,  and  lady  Sunderiand. 
In  this  series  of  letters  the  two  sisters  had  nicknames  for  their  father 
and  his  queen,  who,  in  their  correspondence,  were  **  Mansel  and  Man- 
sel's  wife;"  the  prime  minister,  Sunderland,  and  his  countess,  were 
^  Rogers  and  Rogers'  wife." 

Sunderland  and  his  wife  had  been  foremost  among  the  secret  agents 
aiding  the  machinations  of  William  and  Mary.  This  fact  was  not  known 
to  Anne,  who  indulged  her  spirit  of  envious  detraction  whenever  she 
mentioned  lady  Sunderland,  and  the  traits  she  drew  in  various  of  her 
epistles  of  this  person,  for  the  information  of  her  sister  Mary,  form  a 
portrait  graphically  drawn,  and  certainly  a  likeness ;  yet  the  spirit  in 
which  tlie  letters  are  written,  creates  more  abhorrence  for  the  writei 
than  for  the  subject. 

**THa  Pauioiss  or  Denmaee  to  Maet  Piujntiu  op  Oeangk. 

"Cockpit,  March  20,  1688. 

**  I  cnn't  end  1117  letter  wi&out  telling  you  that  lady  Snnderland  plays  tb« 
hjTpocrite  more  than  ever,  for  she  goes  to  St.  Martin's  church  moning  and  after- 
noon, because  there  are  not  people  enough  to  see  her  at  Whitehall  chapel,  and 
is  half  an  hour  before  other  people^  and  half  an  hour  after  every  body  is  gone, 
at  her  private  devdtions.*     She  runs  ftt)ni  church  to  church,  and  keeps  up  such 

^  The  answers  of  the  princess  of  Orange  are  not  to  be  found,  and  can  only  be 
guessed  by  the  tenor  of  her  sister's  epistles ;  and  from  them  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  were  written  with  caution,  and  couched  in  more  respectable  laniniage 
than  the  emanations  fVom  the  mind  of  the  princess  Anne,  guided  by  Sarali 
Churchill.  It  is  probable  that  William  of  Orange  preserved  the  letters  of  tb# 
princess  Anne  to  his  wife,  as  proofs  that  the  slanders  regarding  the  birth  of  th« 
tmfortnnate  heir  of  his  uncle,  did  not  originate  in  Holland. 

*  Birch  MS.    There  mnm,  have  been  som^  difference  in  the  olosi&g  of  plaem 
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a  clatter  with  her  devotions,  that  it  really  tomi  one's  stomachs  Sore  there  nevet 
was  a  couple  so  well  matched  as  she  and  her  good  husband,  for  as  she  is  through- 
out the  greatest  jade  that  ever  was,  so  he  is  the  subtlest  tporkingesti  *  villain  that 
is  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Then  follows  an  extract,  which,  as  the  date  is  the  same  day,  March 
20,  ]  688,  must  have  been  part  of  the  same  epistle : 

**I  hope  you  will  instruct  Berkley  what  you  would  have  your  friends  do  if 
any  okwation  (occasion)  should  exist,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  there  will,  especially 
if  Mansel  (her  father)  ha$  a  son,  which  I  conclude  he  will,  there  being  so  much 
reason  to  believe  •  •  •  »  For  methinks  if  it  were  not,  there  having  been 
BO  many  stories  and  fbss  made  about  it*  *  *  *  *  On  the  contrary,  when 
any  one  talks  of  her  situation,  she  looks  as  if  she  were  afraid  we  should  touch 
her.  And,  whenever  I  have  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  and  sh^  has  been  un- 
dressing, she  has  always  gone  in  the  bed-room  •  •  •  •  These  things  give 
tne  so  much  suspicion,  that  I  believe,  when  she  is  brought  to  bed,  no  one  will 
be  convinced  'tis  her  child,  unUis  it  prove  a  daughter." 

Can  anything  be  more  utterly  absurd  than  this  expression  ?  particu* 
larly  as  the  poor  queen  had  previously  brought  into  the  world  a  son, 
there  could  be  no  possible  reason  why  she  should  not  bear  another  now. 
The  princess  Anne  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  babe  must  have 
been  either  daughter  or  son.  Probably  the  ^^  Berkley''  whom  she  men- 
tions in  the  commencement  was  her  first  lady,  one  of  the  Villiers'  sis- 
ters, who  had  undertaken  a  voyage  to  Holland  ^  on  okwasioru'*'^ — to  use 
the  droll  orthography  of  her  royal  highness — that  she  considered  were 
safer  uttered  by  word  of  mouth  than  committed  to  paper. 

The  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  meditated  a  voyage  to  Holland ;  she 
thus  testifies  her  displeasure  at  her  father's  prohibition  of  her  tour  to 
the  Hague : 

*^  I  am  denied  the  satisikction  of  seeing  you,  my  dearest  sister,  this  spring, 
though  the  king  gave  me  leave  when  I  first  asked  it.  I  impute  this  to  lord 
Sunderland,  for  the  king  trusts  him  with  everything,  and  he,  going  on  so  fii  rcely 
in  the  interests  of  the  papists,  is  afraid  you  should  be  told  a  true  character  of 
him. 

**  You  may  remember,  I  have  once  before  ventured  to  tell  you,  that  I  thoni^t 
lor^  Sunderland  a  very  ill  man,  and  I  am  more  confirmed  every  day  in  that 
op'mon.  Everybody  knows  how  often  this  man  turned  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  late  king's  time,  and  now  to  complete  all  his  virtues,  he  is  working  with 
all  his  might  to  bring  in  popery.  He  is  perpetually  with  the  priests,  and  stirs 
up  the  king  to  do  things  faster  than  I  believe  he  would  of  himself. 

**This  worthy  lord  does  not  go  publicly  to  mass,  but  hears  it  privately  in  a 
priest's  chamber.  His  lady  (Sunderland)  is  as  extraordinary  ip  her  kind,  for 
she  is  a  flattering,  dissembling,  fiilse  woman ;  but  she  has  so  fawning  and 
endearing  a  way,  that  she  will  deceive  any  body  at  first,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  find  out  all  her  ways  in  a  little  time.     She  cares  not  at  what  rate  she  livesi 

of  worship  after  service  then,  or  lady  Sunderland  could  not  have  remained  so 
V)ng. 

*  So  written. 

*  Part  of  this  letter  is  omitted,  on  account  of  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of 
Anne^s  language.  The  reader  who  has  previously  perused  the  Life  of  Mary 
Beatrice,  will  remember  that  this  was  only  the  revival  of  the  injurious  reports 
eiroulated  against  the  reality  of  the  pregnancy  of  that  princess  previously  to  her 
last  accouchement ;  but  as  that  infant  proved  a  daughter,  no  more  was  heard  of 
ma  alleged  fiaud.    See  Hume's  observations  on  this  party  calumny. 
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but  never  pays  an/  body.  She  will  cheat,  &<mgh  it  be  Ar  a  little.  Ihen,  the 
has  bad  her  gallants,  thoagb,  may  be,  not  so  many  as  some  ladies  here ;  and 
with  all  these  good  qualities,  she  is  a  constant  charoh-woraan,  so  that,  to  oat- 
ward  appearance,  one  would  take  her  fbr  a  saint,  and  to  hear  her  talk,  you  would 
think  she  were  a  very  good  protestant,  but  she  is  as  much  one  as  the  other,  for 
it  is  certain  tliat  her  lord  does  nothing  without  her. 

*'  One  thing  I  forgot  to  tell  yon  about  this  noble  lord,  which  is,  that  it  is  thought 
if  everything  does  not  go  here  as  he  would  have  it,  that  be  will  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  court,  and  so  retire,  and  by  that  means  it  is  possible  he  may  make  his 
court  to  you." 

By  which  sentence  Anne  plainly  shows  that  she  was  ignorant  that 
Sunderland^s  court  was  ready  made  to  the  powers  at  the  Eb^e. 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  these  princesses  corresponded.  Much 
have  we  been  forced  to  suppress ;  and  pass  on  now  as  unfit  for  family 
reading,  with  the  remark,  that  good  women  would  have  lost  all  the 
regality  the  world  could  ofier,  rather  than  have  held  such  a  correspond- 
ence, or  become  the  fosterers  of  such  an  intrigue  as  that  by  which  they 
proclaimed  their  unfortunate  brother  a  spurious  child.  This  plot  evi- 
dently originated  in  the  brain  of  the  princess  Anne  and  her  colleagues. 
It  was  first  broached  in  the  letter  of  March,  before  quoted,  three  months 
before  the  hapless  infant  it  disinherited  saw  the  light.  In  another  letter, 
too  thoroughly  coarse  and  odious  to  quote,  addressed  to  her  sister  Mary, 
and  dated  from  the  Cockpit,  March,  1688,  Anne  again  affirms,  ^  that  if 
the  expected  royal  of&pring  should  not  prove  a  Siughier^  she  will  not 
believe  it  to  be  the  queen^s  child.'' 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  d'Avauz,  the  French  ambassador  to  the 
states  of  Holland,  wrote  to  his  court,  ^  that  if  the  queen  of  James  II. 
was  put  to  bed  of  a  son,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  resolved  to 
attempt  to  seize  the  British  crown ;  for  he  was  sure  that  the  Calvinists 
in  England  would  not  permit  any  prince  of  Wales  to  superaede  the 
rights  of  his  wife." 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  were  perfectly  right  solemnly  to  refuse 
to  acknowledge  a  successor  who  was  not  to  be  educated  in  the  esta- 
blished religion ;  their  determination  simply  and  firmly  expressed,  with- 
out false  witness  or  calumny,  would  have  been  sufficient  The  people 
in  reality  acted  thus,  and  acted  well ;  the  fidsehood  and  calumny  did  not 
originate  with  them,  but  with  the  two  daughters  and  the  nephew  of 
James  II.  And,  in  the  face  of  the  odious  documents  they  have  left, 
how  can  we  call  their  evil,  good  ?  It  would*,  indeed,  be  a  vain  attempt, 
because  no  reader  of  the  documents  left  by  the  princesses  could  come 
to  the  same  opinion. 

In  one  of  the  lettere  alluded  to,  the  princess  Anne  insinuates  to  bei 
sister,  that  her  life  would  be  in  danger  from  her  &ther  if  she  visited 
England.  The  undeviating  indulgence  and  p^nonal  kindness  of  this 
most  unfortunate  father  to  these  daughters  has  been  shown  by  a  succes- 
sion of  fiicts.  It  was  a  part  of  hie  lot,  which,  as  he  has  declared  in  his 
memoirs,  he  felt  to  be  peculiariy  bitter,  that  his  children,  who  ought  to 
have  compared  his  conduct  to  them  from  their  youth  upwards,  could 
accuse  him  of  either  intending  to  destroy  them  or  of  meamng  to  supplant 
them  by  the  imposture  of  pretended  ofispring ;  here  are  the  words  of  Aone . 
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^  Them  is  one  thing  about  jrourself,  that  I  cannot  help  giving  my  opinioo  in, 
wbioh  is,  that  if  king  James  should  desire  you  and  the  prince  of  Orange  to  conae 
over  to  make  him  a  visit,  I  think  it  would  be  better  (if  you  can  make  any  hand 
■ome  excuse)  not  to  do  it,  for  though  I  dare  swear  the  king  could  have  no  thought 
^gain$t  either  of  you^  yet,  8«noe  people  can  say  one  thing  and  do  another,  one  am' 
not  help  being  afraid.  If  either  of  you  should  come,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  sea 
you,  but  really  if  you,  or  the  prince  tbatdd  come,  /  tknUd  bejrightmed  out  of  my 
wite  for  fear  any  harm  ehould  happen  to  either  of  youJ* 

Aflter  this  incendiary  missive,^  the  correspondence  was  interrupted  for 
a  short  time  by  an  illness  of  the  princess  Anne ;  her  father  was  greatly 
alarmed,  and  rose  early  to  visit  her  on  the  morning  of  April  the  16th, 
1688.  Her  uncle,  lord  Clarendon,  had  been  roused  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  tidings  of  her  danger;  he  hurried  to  the  Cockpit  to  see 
her,  and  found  the  anxious  parent  sitting  by  her  bedside.  Could  he 
have  had  one  glance  at  the  calumnies  which  were  going  to  Holland, 
every  post,  from  that  very  daugliter,  what  would  have  been  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  contrast  in  the  aflections  of  the  father  with  that  of  the 
child?  It  does  not  appear  that  James  II.  ever  resorted  to  the  same 
means  of  reading  private  letters  which  we  have  seen  practised  by  the 
prince  of  Orange.  The  Stuarts  were  weak  enough  to  deem  tliat  similar 
proceedings  were  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  gentlemen. 

The  princess  went,  during  her  recovery,  to  visit  her  father  at  his 
palace  of  Richmond,  from  whence  she  vented  her  hatred  to  her  unfor- 
tunate stepmother  in  the  following  letter : — 

**The  PawcKsa  Anne  to  thb  PaiNOOB  of  OitAiiaK.* 

"Riehmond,  9th  May,  1688. 

**  The  queen,  you  must  know,  is  of  a  very  proud  and  haughty  humour,  and 
though  she  pretends  to  hate  all  form  and  ceremony,  one  sees  that  those  who 
make  their  court  that  way,  are  very  well  thought  of.  She  declares  always,  that 
she  loves  sincerity  and  hates  flattery ;  but  when  the  grossest  flattery  in  the  world 
is  said  to  her  face,  she  seems  exceeding  well  pleased  with  it  It  really  is  enough 
to  turn  one's  stomach,  to  hear  what  things  are  said  to  her  of  diat  kind,  and  to  see 
how  miglitily  she  is  satis^d  with  it.  All  th^ea  things  lady  Sunderland  has  in 
perfection,  to  make  her  court  to  her ;  she  is  now  much  oAener  witb  the  queen 
than  she  used  to  be.  It  is  a  sad,  and  a  very  uneasy  thing,  to  be  forced  to  live 
civilly,  and  as  it  were  freely,  with  a  woman  that  every  one  knows  hates  one, 
and  does  all  she  can  to  undo  everybody,  which  she  (lady  Sunderland)  certainly 
does. 

"One  thing  I  must  snj  of  the  queen,  which  is,  that  she  is, the  most  hated  io 
the  world  of  all  sorts  of  people :  for  everybody  believes  that  the  presses  the 
king  to  be  more  violent  than  he  would  be  himself;  which  is  not  unlikely,  for  she 
is  a  very  great  bigot  in  her  way. 

^*A11  ladies  of  quality  say  she  is  so  proud,  that  they  don^t  care  to  come  oflener 
litan  they  needs  must,  just  out  of  mere  duty;  and,  indeed,  she  has  not  so  great 
eourt  as  she  used  to  have.    She  pretends  to  have  a  great  deal  of  kindness  for 

^  Anne,  who  was  acting  the  part  of  the  cat  in  the  fable,  had  reason  to  dread 
that  a  personal  interview  should  take  place  between  the  parent  she  was  slander 
ing  and  her  sister  Mary.  One  hour  of  unrestrained  personal  conference  betv/aen 
ihe  unfortunate  monarch  and  his  eldest  daughter  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
averted  his  fklL  The  possibility  of  Mary  seeing  the  q^ueen  in  her  present  situa 
Han  was  atso  draaded  by  Anne. 

*Pnlry«i9la'8  Appendix,  p.  174« 
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tn^- ;  but  I  doubt  it  is  not  real,  fbr  I  neTer  see  prooft  of  it,  but  rather  the  con* 
irary." 

The  gossip  of  that  day  circulated  a  story  that  the  queen,  as  she  sat  at 
her  toilet  with  the  princess  Anne,  had,  on  some  dispute  between  them, 
tossed  her  glove  in  the  princess's  face.  This  tale,  if  true,  would  never 
have  been  omitt^  by  Anne  in  her  correspondence,  were  it  only  to  justify 
the  hatfed  she  virulently  expresses  against  her  hapless  stepmother,  whose 
manner  to  her,  she  is  obliged  to  own,  expresses  not  only  politeness, 
^  but  a  great  deal  of  kindness.^  Now,  tossing  a  glove  in  a  person's 
face  is  not  consistent  with  either  politeness  or  kindness ;  nor  does  the 
princess  Anne  attempt  any  excuse  for  her  envenomed  hatred,  excepting 
her  own  suspicions  that  the  queen's  aflTection  was  not  real,  together  with 
her  envy  of  the  flatteries  and  distinctions  of  royalty  with  which  she 
was  surrounded. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  the  princess  Anne  repeated  her  ex« 
pectations  that  her  father  would  persecute  her  by  attacks  on  her  religious 
principles.  This  he  certainly  never  did,  even  when  she  was  a  child. 
However,  she  says  that  she  supposes  the  persecution  would  begin,  when 
her  husband,  prince  George,  went  to  visit  the  court  of  Denmark  that 
summer.  The  arrangement  between  the  princesses  of  Orange  and  Den- 
mark was,  that  prince  George  was  to  escort  the  latter  to  the  Hague, 
where  she  was  to  stay  on  a  visit  till  his  return  from  his  own  country.' 
This  plan  was  entirely  forbidden  by  James  11.;  and  Anne,  in  the  course 
of  her  correspondence,  oflen  expressed  her  anger  at  this  prohibition.  It 
is  difficult  to  divine  Anne's  reasons  for  desiring  to  leave  England  at  this 
crisis,  unless  she  intended  to  make  the  same  political  use  of  her  absence, 
which  she  afterwards  did,  when  she  insisted  on  going  to  Bath,  previovs 
to  the  accouchement  of  the  queen,  to  avoid  being  a  witness  of  her  bro- 
ther^ birth,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  raising  an  outcry, 
by  means  of  her  partisans,  as  if  she  had  been  forced  to  withdraw.  Had 
the  visit  been  permitted,  lady  Churchill,  who  ruled  the  princess  Anne, 
would  have  been  her  companion,  and  it  would  have  been  utterly  impos* 
sible  for  her  to  have  restrained  her  propensity  to  quarrel  and  engender 
strife  with  all  around  her,  at  the  court  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  In- 
deed, from  the  furious  divisions  which  subsequently  took  place  when 
these  persons,  at  this  era  so  strongly  united  against  the  king  and  queen, 
came  in  contact  with  each  other,  it  may  be  ffuessed  what  would  have 
been  the  result  had  the  king  permitted  his  daughter  Anne  to  visit  her 
sister  at  the  Hague. 

The  princess  of  Orange,  in  a  letter  which  is  not  forthcoming,  had 
ventured  to  express  to  her  sister  disgust  and  distrust  of  the  manners  and 
disposition  of  her  favourite,  which  was  answered  in  the  following  terms . 

"  March,  1688. 
"Sorry  people  have  taken  such  pains  to  give  so  ill  a  character  of  (lady) 
Churchill :  I  believe  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  has  better  notiom  of  religion 
than  she  has.  It  is  true  she  is  not  so  strict  as  some  are.  nor  does  she  keep  such 
«  bustle  with  religion  j  which  I  confess  I  think  is  never  the  worse,  for  one  sees 
so  many  saints  mere  devils,  that  if  one  be  a  good  Chnstian,  the  less  show  ope 

^Barillon^s  Despatches,  Maioh,  1688. 
VOL.  X.— 24 
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makes  the  better  in  my  opinion.  Then,  as  for  moral  principles,  'tis  irepof>sib!a 
to  have  better,  and  without  all  that,  liAing  up  of  the  bands  and  eyes,  and  '^jlen 
going  to  church  will  prove  but  a  very  lame  devotion.  One  thing  more  I  must 
•ay  for  her,  which  is,  that  she  has  a  true  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  our  chorch, 
and  abhors  all  the  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  so,  as  to  this  particular,  I 
assure  yon  she  will  never  change.  The  same  thing  I  will  venture,  now  I  am 
on  this  subject,  to  say  for  her  lord,  for  though  he  is  a  very  &athiul  servant  to 
king  James,  and  the  king  is  very  kind  to  him,  and  I  believe  he  will  always  obey 
the  king,  in  all  things  that  fire  consistent  with  religion,  yet  rather  than  change 
tfuUf  I  dare  say  he  will  lose  all  his  places,  and  everything  that  he  has.  The 
king  once  talked  to  her  upon  religion,  upon  occasion  of  her  talking  to  some  lady, 
or  looking  another  way,  when  a  priest  said  grace  at  the  king*s  table." 

This  defence  is  indisputably  written  in  lady  Churchill's  own  bold 
style  of  composition.  The  princess  of  Orange  found  from  it  that  she 
had  committed  a  mistake  by  expressing  her  opinion  of  that  faTourite 
whom  she  afterwards  sought  to  propitiate  by  the  following  soothing 
billet : 

**Thk  Puncbss  op  Okamok  to  Ladt  CnumoBiLu' 

"  Dr.  Stanley's  going  to  England,  is  too  good  an  opportunity  for  me  to  lose,  of 
assuring  lady  Churchill  she  cannot  give  me  greater  satisfaction  than  in  letting 
me  know  the  firm  resolution  both  lord  Churchill  and  yov  have  taken  never  to  be 
wanting  in  what  you  owe  to  your  religion.  Such  a  generous  resolution,  I  am 
sure,  must  make  you  deserve  the  esteem  of  all  good  people,  and  ray  sister's  in 
particular.  I  need  say  nothing  of  mine,  you  have  it  upon  a  double  account  as 
my  sister's  friend,  besides  what  I  have  said  already,  and  you  may  be  assured 
that  I  shall  always  be  glad  of  an  occasion  to  show  it  both  to  your  lord  and  you. 

M I  have  nothing  more  to  add :  for  your  fViendship  makes  my  sister  as  dear  to 
yuu  as  to  me,  and  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  ever  agree  in  our  care  of  her,  as,  I 
believe,  she  and  I  should,  in  our  kindness  for  you,  were  we  near  enough  to 
renew  our  acquaintance.  Maris.*' 

Another  of  these  agreeable  and  friendly  notes  was  written  by  the 
princess  of  Orange  to  the  woman  she  so  tlioroughly  abhorred,  both 
before  and  after  the  revolution.  The  efforts  of  Mary,  were,  however, 
vain  to  palliate  the  political  blunders  she  had  committed  by  her  first 
genuine  expression  of  aversion,  which  had  assuredly  been  communi- 
cated by  Anne  to  its  object  All  these  caresses,  and  hints  of  future 
kindness  when  near  enough,  only  e£^ted  an  alliance  between  the 
house  of  Orange  and  that  of  Churchill  for  a  few  important  months  : 

**  Thk  PatNCESs  OF  Oranos  to  Ladt  Churohill.  (No  date.) 
**  If  it  were  as  easy  for  me  to  >irrite  to  my  laJy  Churchill  as  it  is  hard  to  find 
a  safe  hand,  she  might  justly  wonder  at  my  long  silence,  but  I  hope  she  does 
me  more  justice  than  to  think  it  my  fault.  I  have  little  to  say  at  present,  but 
that  I  hope  my  sister  and  you  will  never  part  I  send  you  here  one  (letter)  for 
her,  and  have  not  any  more  time  now  than  only  to  assure  3rou  that  I  shall  never 
forget  the  kindness  you  showed  to  her  who  is  so  dear  to  me.  Tliat,  and  all  the 
good  I  have  heard  of  you,  will  make  me  ever  your  afiectionate  friend,  which  I 
shall  be  ready  to  show  otherwise  than  by  words,  when  I  have  the  opportunity. 

"  Marie." 

The  letters  of  Anne,  at  last,  announced  to  her  sister  in  Holland  that 
an  unfortunate  brother  had  made  his  entrance  into  a  world  which  proved 
io  very  adverse  to  him.    This  event,  calamitous  to  himself,  to  his 

*  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  p.  303. 
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eountry,  to  his  father  aed  mother,  took  place  on  Trinity  Sunday  morn- 
ing, June  lOtb,  1688.^  The  princess  Anne  had  betaken  herself  to 
Bath,  on  pretence  of  her  situation  needing  the  waters,  in  order  that  she 
might  not  be  present  at  the  queen^s  accouchement ;  nevertheless,  she 
wrote  to  her  sister  in  the  following  strain.  She  had  arrived  in  London 
from  Bath,  with  prince  George,  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  the  prince 
sailed  for  Denmark  two  days  afterwards : 

«The  Cockpit,  June  18,  1688. 

**  My  dear  sister  can't  imagine  the  concern  and  vexation  I  have  been  in,  that 

I  should  be  so  anfortonate  to  be  out  of  town  when  the  queen  was  brought  lo 

bed,  for  I  shall  never  more  be  satisfied,  whether  the  child  be  true  or  false.     It 

may  be  it  is  our  brother,  but  God  knows."         •  •  •  •  •   ,      • 

Anne's  vacillation  between  her  own  interest  and  her  conscience  are 
Tisible  throughout  the  composition  of  this  epistle.    She  continues — 

**Afler  all  this,  'tis  pottible  it  may  be  her  child  (the  queen's),  but  where  one 
believes  it,  a  thousand  do  not  For  my  part,  except  they  do  give  very  plain 
demonstrations  (which  'tis  almost  impossible  fiotv),  I  shnll  ever  be  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  unbelievers.  I  don't  find  that  people  are  at  all  disheartened^  but  seem 
all  of  a  mind,  which  it  a  very  comfortable  thing  at  tueh  a  time  at  tkit,** 

Thus  the  princess  Anne  «ffirms  of  herself,  that  she  found  it ''  a  very 
comfortable  thing"  for  everybody  to  believe  that  her  father,  from  whom 
she  had  never  received  an  angry  word,  could  be  guilty  oi  the  crime  of 
imposing  a  spurious  heir  not  only  on  his  country,  but  on  himself  and 
his  &mily.  When  the  crown  coveted  by  Anne  had  been  burning  on 
her  brow  for  a  few  years,  her  ideas  of  the  comforts  arising  from  grati- 
fied ambition  were  different,  to  which  the  details  of  her  physician.  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  bear  melancholy  witness.  Part  of  the  time  of  her  husband's 
absence  in  Denmark,  which  lasted  till  October,  was  passed  by  Anne  in 
visits  to  her  father,  for  her  letters  are  dated  from  Windsor  or  Richmond- 
palace  ;  in  one  of  these,  she  says : 

**  Though  we  agree  in  matters  of  religion,  yet  I  can't  help  fearing  that  you  are 
not  of  my  opinion  in  other  matters,  because  you  have  never  antwered  me  to  anything 
that  I  have  laid  of  Roger  (lord  Sunderland),  nor  of  ManseKs  (her  father's)  wife."* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  gather  from  this  last  epistle,  that  Mary  had  ex- 
ercised a  certain  degree  of  caution  in  noticing  Anne's  scandalous  insinu- 
ations, who  nevertheless  proceeded  in  the  same  strain,  and  in  the  next 
letter  outwardly  exults  in  the  expected  demise  of  her  unwelcome  little 
brother,  in  these  words : — 

"The  Cockpa^»  July  9,  1688. 

"The  prince  of  Wales  has  been  ill  these  three  or  four  days;  and  if  he  has 
been  so  Ixid  as  people  say,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is  an  angol  in 
heaven." 

At  last,  the  princess  of  Orange  responded  to  the  principal  subject  of 
her  sister's  letters,  by  sending  to  her  a  string  of  queries  relative  to  the 
birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  couched  in  language  inadmissible  here ; 
they  were  answered  in  the  same  style  by  the  princess  Anne,  who  pre> 
faced  and  ended  her  answers  with  the  following  epistle : — 

'  See  the  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  vol.  ix.,  Lives  of  the  Queens  oC 
England,  for  further  particular^ 
*Dalrymple's  Appendix,  p.  304  'IMd 
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**PuKCfnt  Anns  or  Dkcmaek  to  to  Primciss  or  OftiNQS.' 

"The  Cockpit,  July  24,  1688. 
**  1  received,  yesterday,  yours  of  the  19ih,  by  which  I  find  you  axe  not  satisfied 
with  the  account  I  have  given  you  in  ray  last  letter;  but  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
t  e  for  being  no  more  particijlar,  when  you  consider  that,  not  being  upon  the 
place,  all  I  could  know  must  be  from  others ;  and  having  then  been  but  a  few 
days  in  town,  I  had  not  time  to  inquire  so  narrowly  into  things  as  1  have  since . 
but,  before  I  say  any  more,  I  can't  help  telling  you,  I  am  very  sorry  you  should 
think  I  would  be  negligent  in  letting  you  know  things  of  any  consequence.  For, 
though  I  am  generally  lazy ;  and  it  is  true,  indeed,  when  I  write  by  post,  for  the 
most  part,  I  make  those  letters  very  short,  not  daring  to  tell  jroa  any  news  by  it, 
and  being  very  ill  at  invention,  yet  I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  being  lazy,  when 
I  write  such  letters,  since  I  have  never  missed  any  opportunity  of  giving  you  aU 
the  intelligence  I  am  able;  and  pray  be  not  so  unjust  to  believe  I  can  think  the 
doing  anything  you  can  desire  any  trouble;  for  certainly  I  would  do  a  great  deal 
more  for  you,  if  it  lay  in  my  power,  than  the  answering  your  questions,  which  I 
shall  now  do  as  exactly  as  you  desire." 

These  answers  cannot  be  transcribed  here^  being  given  to  technical 
questions,  only  comprehensible  to  medical  persons,  though  needlessly 
rendered  disgusting  by  the  princess  Anne's  irreclaimable  vulgarity  of 
soul.  Occasionally,  she  betrayed  imconsciously  her  actual  belief  in  the 
identity  of  her  unfortunate  brother ;  and  the  same  conviction  muet  have 
occurred  to  the  clearer  brain  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  Nothing  that 
the  privy-council  afterwards  received  as  Evidence,  could  bring  stronger 
testimony  of  that  truth  than  the  queries  and  replies  of  these  sisters. 
Anne,  after  finishing  her  answers,  concludes  her  epistle  in  these 
words :— * 

"  I  have  done  my  endeavour  to  inform  myself  6C  everything ;  for  I  have  spoke 
with  Mrs.  Dawson,  and  asked  her  all  cha  questions  I  cduld  think  of;  (for,  hoc 
being  in  the  room  when  the  queen  was  brouglit  to  bed,  one  roust  inquire  of 
somebody  that  was  there,)  and  I  thought  she  could  tell  me  as  much  as  anybody, 
and  would  be  less  likely  to  speak  of  it ;  and  I  took  all  the  care  I  could,  when  I 
spoke  to'  her,  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that  I  might  know  everything,  and,  in 
case  she  should  betray  me,  that  the  king  and  queen  slionld  not  be  angry  with  me." 

Mrs.  Dawson  was  an  elderly  lady  belonging  to  the  royal  household, 
and  of  the  established  religion,  who  had  been  present  with  Anne  Hyde, 
duchess  of  York,  when  both  the  princesses  Mary  ^nd  Anne  were  bom. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  she  more  solemnly  attested  to  Anne,  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  as  much  the  son  of  the  queen,  as  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  duchess  of  York.  Her  conversation  with  Anne  at  this 
juncture,  had  again  awakened  some  qualms  of  conscience  in  the  bosom 
of  that  princess,  for  she  concludes  her  letter  with  the  following  admis* 
sion : — 

*<A11  she  (Mrs,  Dawson)  says  seems  wonderfully  clear;  but  one  does  not  know 
what  to  think,  for  methinks  it  is  wonderful,  if  it  is  no  cheat,  that  they  never  took 
pains  to  convince  me  ot  it.  I  hope  1  have  answered  your  letter  as  fully  as  you 
desire ;  if  there  be  anything  else  you  would  know,  pray  tell  me  by  the  first  safe 
hand,  and  you  shall  always  find  me  very  diligent  in  obeying  you,  and  showing, 
by  my  actions,  how  real  and  sincere  my  kindness  is." 

Nothing  could  be  more  embarrassing  to  a  mind  predetermined  as  that 
'  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  p.  308. 
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of  the  princesb  of  Orange  to  view  the  hirth  of  her  unwelcome  brother 
with  hostility,  than  the  tender  and  friendly  letters  she  received  from 
home,  by  every  post,  written  either  by  her  father  or  his  queen.  She 
bad  been  given  no  feasible  reason  for  resentment,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
repulse  the  tone  of  fomily  aflection  which  had  been  accustomed  to  greet 
her  with  little  billets  of  remembrance.  The  unfortunate  queen  of  her 
father  employed  her  first  convalescence  in  writing  to  her,  addressing  her 
billet  to  ^  her  dear  Lemon."  *  It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  was  a 
fond  name  invented  at  St.  James's  when  the  princess  married,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  name  of  Orange.  How  utterly  unconscious  the  queen 
must  have  been  of  the  detestable  correspondence  passing,  regarding 
her,  between  her  slep-daughters,  the  use  of  this  little  endearment  shows. 
From  the  answer  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  the  queen  gathered  that  the 
friendship  which  she  had  formerly  professed  for  her  was  estranged. 
Again,  the  princees  received  a  letter,'  difficult  to  answer,  though  the 
tone  was  that  of  tender  remonstrance ;  it  is,  however,  far  from  being 
worded  angrily. 

The  answers  of  the  princess  of  Orange  to  the  queea^s  letters  teem  to 
have  been  cold  and  ambiguous ;  they  are  not  preserved,  but  many  indi- 
cations of  her  latent  displeasure  were  daily  sent  to  England.  A  grand 
f^te  with  fireworks,  had  been  given  to  the  resident  ministers  at  the 
Hague,  by  the  British  legation,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the 
prince  of  Wales ;  the  maids  of  the  princess  of  Orange  had  been  invited 
guests ;  these  ladies  were  not  content  with  refusals,  but  they  manifested 
great  anger,  and  reviled  the  inviter.'  Moreover,  it  was  observed,  that 
the  prince  of  Wales  had  not  constantly  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  of  his 
sister  in  her  English  chapel.  Sometimes  he  was  prayed  for,  and  some- 
umes,  as  her  father  observes,  quite  omitted.  When  her  &ther  heard  of 
ihis  neglect*  he  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance^  in  which  he  asked  \m 
daughter  the  difficult  question,  ^  of  what  oflenca  had  been  given  ?"  Her 
answer  is  preserved  among  her  father's  papers.  It  will  be  noticed,  that 
•he  had  somewhat  lost  her  English  orthography : 

Thi  Pmin^OKSf  or  Orah^oi  to  Jaxxs  II.* 

•Sir,  "Hague,  August  17,  1688. 

»*  Being  to  go  to  Loo  next  ThurBday,  if  St  please  God,  I  am  come  to  ^is  place 
(Hague),  to  go  haht  at  night.  Last  Hiursday,  I  received  jour  majesty's  of  tbe 
31st  of  July,  by  which  I  s^e  you  had  heard  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  t.o 
more  prayed  for  in  my  ohapell ;  but  long  before  this,  you  will  know  that  it  had 
omly  bin  sometimes  forgot  M.  d'Albeville  can  assure  you  I  never  told  him  «t 
was  forbid,  so  that  they  wear  only  conjectures  made  upon  its  being  sometimes 
neglected ;  but  he  can  tell,  as  I  find  your  majesty  already  knows,  that  he  (the 
prince  of  Wales)  was  prayed  for  heer  long  before  it  was  done  in  England. 

'  Historical  Letters,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  First  Series,  vol.  iii.:  see  Letter*  roL 
iz.  chap.  ▼. 

*  Ibid.     For  the  letters,  see  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice,  vol.  ix.,  ehap.  t. 

*  Ambassades  d'Avaux,  vol.  vi.,  p.  333.  ft  must  be  recollected  that  all  ambaA 
sadors  were  sent  to  the  states  of  Hollartd,  and  not  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  but  their  functionary. 

*  Birch  MS.     There  are  only  a  few  words  fVom  this  letter  extracted  by  Birrh. 
'Original  Papers,  edited  by  Macpherson,  toL  L 
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"  This  excessive  hot  weather  contionet  kmger  than  I  aver  knew  ft,  which  T 
shall  find  sufficiently  in  my  jouraey.  I  havb  nothing  more  to  add  at  preseut 
than  only  to  heg  your  majesty  to  believe,  wherever  I  am,  I  shall  still  be  your 
"n^jesty's  most  obedient  daughter  and  servant,  Mabii.** 

Another  letter  of  remonstrance  was  received  by  the  princess  of 
Orange  from  her  father's  wife,  who  anxiously  required  from  her  step- 
daughter  expressions  of  sisterly  love  towards  the  new-bom  infant.' 
The  correspondence  continued  between  the  princess  of  Orange  and  the 
queen  until  the  landing  of  William.  Now  and  then,  a  letter  has  been 
peserved,  either  by  James  II.  or  William  III.,  which  presents  us  with  a 
tantalizing  glimpse  of  their  conduct  and  feelings. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  practice  of  toleration  of  different 
sects  was  nearly  on  the  same  footing,  in  the  year  1688,  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  since  the  princess  Anne  thus  writes  to  her  sister : 

*'  It  is  a  melancholy  prospect  that  all  we  of  the  church  of  England  have.  All 
sectaries  may  now  do  as  they  please.  Every  one  hat  the  free  exercm  of  their  reU' 
gion^  on  purpose,  no  doubt,  to  ruin  us,  which,  I  think,  to  all  impartial  judges,  is 
very  plain.  For  my  part,  I  expect  every  moment  to  be  spoke  to  about  my  reli 
gion,  and  wonder  very  much  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it  yet** 

Anne,  throughout  the  summer,  vainly  expected  some  persecution 
from  her  father.  She  reiterates  this  expectation  so  often,  that  she  must 
have  been  disappointed  that  it  never  came.  She  paid  a  visit  to  her 
fother  at  Windsor  during  her  husband's  absence  in  Denmark.  She  wrote 
to  her  sister  thus : 

"Windsor,  August  18,  1688 
**  I  am  in  as  great  expectation  of  being  tormented  as  ever,  for  I  never  can 
believe  that  Mansel  (the  king  her  father)  would  go  on  so  violently,  if  he  had  not 
some  hopes,  that  in  time  he  may  gain  either  you  or  me." 

For  the  first  time  some  cause  of  alarm  seemed  to  exist,  since,  while 
•he  was  alone  at  Windsor  with  the  king,  her  father,  he  introduced  the 
pope's  legate  to  her  when  the  queen  was  holding  a  grand  drawing-room 
at  the  castle.'  Nothing  further  came  of  this  presentation  than  fright. 
The  princess  attended  sermons  and  lectures  three  times  in  St.  6eorge% 
chapel,  that  day,  as  a  security  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  newly 
arrived  legate,  whom  her  father  had  madly  invited,  or  rather  forced,'  into 
his  dominions,  to  incense  the  people  to  revolution. 

Directly  Sancroft  and  his  prelates  were  incarcerated  in  the  Tower,  the 
princess  of  Orange  addressed  to  him  an  epistle  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Stariley, 
from  Hounslardyke,  where  the  court  of  Orange  was  then  abiding,  to  in- 
form him  of  the  exultation  with  which  his  firm  j*esistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  Rome  was  viewed  in  Holland : 

"All  men,"  wrote  Dr.  Stanley,  *'  that  lovo  the  Reformation,  do  rejoice  in  it,  and 
thank  God  for  it,  as  an  act  most  resolute  and  every  way  becoming  your  places. 
But,  especially,  our  excellent  prince  and  princess  were  well  pleased  with  it 
f notwithstanding  all  that  the  marquis  of  Albeviile,  the  king's  envoy  here,  could 
say  against  it),  that  they  have  both  vindicated  it  before  him,  and  given  me  a 

'  Historical  Letters,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Ellis;  First  Series,  voL  iii.     3ee  the  lettei^ 
vol.  ix.,  chap.  v. 
■  Bishop  Cartwright's  Diary,  published  by  Camden  Society. 
*  The  pope  was  extremely  unwilling  to  send  the  legate. 
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command,  in  their  names,  to  return  your  grace  their  hearty  tDanks  fbr  it,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  to  express  their  real  concern  for  your  grace  and  all  your  brethren, 
and  fox  the  good  cause  in  which  your  grace  is  engaged  ;  and  your  refusing  to 
eomply  with  the  king  (James  11.),  is  by  no  means  looked  upon,  by  them,  as 
tending  to  disparage  the  monarchy,  for  they  reckon  the  monarchy  to  be  really 
undervalued  by  illegal  actions.  Indeed,  we  hare  great  reason  to  bless  and 
thank  God,  for  their  highnesses'  steadiness  in  so  good  a  cause." 

No  response  did  all  these  notes  of  exultation  elicit  from  the  yenerablo 
patriarch  of  the  reformed  church.  Bowed  down  with  sorrow^  mourning 
oyer  the  wounds  that  ancient  and  beloved  church  was  receiying  from 
him  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  her,  he  anticipated  no  rery  great 
amelioration  of  them  from  a  foreigner,  whose  belief  vibrated  between 
Deism  and  predestinananism.  No  flattery  could  obtain  from  Sancroft 
one  murmur,  one  factious  complaint  lie  had  companions  in  his  impri- 
sonment, spirits  worthy  of  communion  with  his  own.  One  was  Dr. 
K^nn,  the  late  almoner  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  It  must  have  been  from  him  that  Sancr^  derived  his  deep  dis- 
trust of  the  motives  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange ;  for  he  had 
been  domesticated  with  the  prince,  had  been  witness  of  his  mmoral 
private  liie,  and  his  bad  influence  over  his  wife. 

The  incarcerated  prektes  of  the  church  of  England  were  triumphantly 
acquitted  by  a  jury  at  Westminster  Hall,  and  subsequently  released. 
King  James,  by  his  secession  to  the  church  of  Rome,  had  deprived  him- 
self of  the  active  loyalty  of  the  reformed  church,  and  had  given  the  best 
and  most  high-jNrincipled  of  his  subjects  no  other  alternative  than  that  of 
standing  mournfully  neuter  to  witness  the  completion  of  his  ruin, 
although  nothing  could  induce  them,  either  from  motives  of  revenge  or 
interest,  to  hasten  it  That  ruin  now  came  on  with  fearful  velocity 
accelerated  by  his  own  trusted  and  beloved  children. 

There  was  little  need  for  either  the  prince  or  princess  of  Orange,  oi 
the  princess  Anne,  to  have  disgraced  themselves  by  the  course  they 
took ;  the  natural  tide  of  events  must  have  led  to  the  results  which  took 
place.  The  people  had  looked  anxiously  towards  her  whom  they  long 
considered  as  the  heiress  of  their  tiirone ;  a  resemblance  was  even  fancied 
between  her  person  and  that  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  this  popular  notion 
perhaps  prompted  the  reply  of  Edmund  Waller  to  James  II.,  when  the 
King  gave  the  veteran  poet  and  statesman  an  audience  in  his  private 
cabinet  ^^  How  do  you  like  that  portrait  of  my  eldest  daughter  ?"  asked 
the  father,  drawing  Waller's  attention  to  a  fine  whole  length  of  Mary, 
just  opposite  to  his  chair.  **  My  eyes  are  dim,''  replied  Waller ;  "  but 
if  ihat  is  the  princess  of  Orange,  she  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
greatest  woman  the  world  ever  saw."  The  king  asked  who  he  meant, 
and  testified  some  surprise  when  Waller  answered,  "Queen  Elizabeth." 
"  She  had  great  ministers,"  drily  observed  the  king.  "  And  when  did 
your  majesty  ever  know  a  (oS\  choose  wise  ones?"  rejoined  Wallei, 
impressively. 

The  great-grandson  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  might  have  been  excused 
for  not  joining  very  cordially  in  the  praises  of  queen  Elizabeth.  This 
anecdote,  for  some  reason,  although  it  contains  proof  of  his  parental 
feelings  for  his  daughter,  has  been  related  to  his  injury  and  to  her  ad 
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▼anta^  The  picture  referred  to  in  the  anecdote  was  that  which  now 
presents  itself  on  the  lefl  hand  on  entering  the  royal  suite  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  lightness  of  ^he  complexion  and  hair,  and  the  sharpness  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  face,  give  a  shade  of  likeness  to  queen  Elizabeth; 
but  there  is  another  over  the  door  of  the  royal  closet,  which  is  a  better 
resemblance  of  the  princess  herself.  Both  are  by  the  Dutch  artist,  Wis- 
sing.  He  was,  although  a  Dutchman,  not  employed  by  William  of 
Orange,  but  by  James  11.  The  father,  who  had  not  seen  his  beloved 
Mary  for  some  years,  desired  to  have  a  resemblance  of  har  after  he  was 
king.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  his  painter,  Wissing,  to  Holland,  and 
gave  him  a  commission  to  paint  the  portraits  of  his  daughter  and  fail 
son-in-law,  and  bring  them  back  to  England  with  him.  Wissing  did  so, 
but  died  early  in  1 687 ;  *  therefore,  these  Hampton  Ck>ttrt  portraits  must 
be  dated  between  king  James's  accessioo  and  the  death  of  the  artist 
employed  by  him.  The  two  portraits  of  Mary,  which  are  nearly  dupli- 
cates in  design,  were  painted  on  this  occasion ;  one  being  left  in  Holland, 
mud  the  other  found  at  Hampton  Court,  when  the  undutiful  original  took 
possession  of  all  her  father's  personal  property.  There  is,  likewise,  aa 
equestrian  portrait  of  William  HI.,  which  must  greatly  have  deceived  att 
his  young  romantic  partisans  in  England,  who  named  the  Orange  pair, 
from  Wissing's  portraits,  **  Ormanzor  and  Phenlxiana."  William  appesn 
in  the  proportions  of  a  hero  seven  feet  in  height,  instead  of  one  two  feet 
shorter.  James  11.  was  probably  greatly  amused  at  this  flattery  of  his 
Dutch  painter ;  but  it  had  its  e^ct  in  England.  In  the  second  portrait 
of  Mary,  the  princess  is  seated  in  her  garden ;  she  is  dressed  in  a  gown 
of  the  full  blue  colour,  which  was  then  called  garter-blue.  She  hokli 
back  her  veil  with  one  hand.  She  has  no  ornament  on  her  head,  but 
wears  a  throat  necklace  of  laige  pearls. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  public  opinion  spoke  at  convivial  meetings 
in  quaint  rhymes,  called  toasts,  which  were  sung  at  the  time  whea 
healths  were  drunk.  ^^  I  know  not  whether  you  have  heard  a  health 
^toast^  that  goes  about  which  is  new  to  me  just  now,  so,  send  it  you."' 

TOASY. 

«Th«  king  Obd  bleis> 
And  each  prinoats; 
The  church  no  lesi^ 
Which  we  profess 
As 'did  queen  Bess.' 

The  conduct  of  the  princess  Anne  at  this  crisis  is  minutely  delineated 
by  the  pen  of  lord  Clarendon,  her  mother's  brother,  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her  daily.  James  II.  travelled  with  his  daughter  Anne 
to  London,  September  18th ;  a  few  days  after,  her  uncle,  lord  Clarendon, 
attended  her  levee,  and  found  her  in  her  bed-chamber,  with  only  one  of 
her  dressers,  completing  her  toilet'    Tlte  reports  of  the  projected  inva- 

*  Brytint's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.  Wissing  had  been  the  assist- 
ant of  sir  Peter  Lei/,  and  was  historical  painter  to  James  II. 

'Letter  written  to  Mrs.  Rachel  Ri>4sell,  afterwards  duchess  of  Devonshire 
Family  papers  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  which  were  copied  by  hii 
kind  permission,  July,  184(5. 
i--  Clarendon  Diary,  vol.  ii^  p.  189. 
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•ion  from  Holland,  were  agitating  all  London.  Anxious  thoughts  re- 
garding the  welfare  of  his  royal  master  weighed  heavily  on  the  loyal 
heart  of  Clarendon ;  and  he  earnestly  wished  to  awaken  a  responding 
interest  for  her  father  in  the  heart  of  Anne. 

"  She  asked  me, '  Why  I  did  not  come  to  her  as  often  as  I  used  to  do  ?• 
I  answered,  *  That  her  royal  highness  had  not  been  lon^  in  town,  but 
that,  wherever  I  was,  I  should  be  ready  to  wait  upon  her  if  she  had  any 
eommands  for  me%'  She  then  told  me  ^  that  she  had  found  the  kinff 
much  agitated  about  the  preparations  which  were  making  in  Holland/ 
and  asked  roe,  ^  what  I  had  heard  ?'  I  said,  ^  I  was  out  of  all  manner  of 
business,  and,  truly,  that  f  heard  nothing  but  common  rumours.' '' 

The  princess  then  expressed  her  detestation  of  lord  and  lady  Sunder- 
land ;  upon  which  her  uncle  observed,  "  that  he  was  much  surprised  to 
find  her  royal  highness  in  that  mind  towards  lady  Sunderland,  in  whom 
all  the  world  thought  she  took  th^  kindest  interest ;  and,"  added  he, 
^  may  I  presume  to  ask  what  is  the  matter  between  ye  P'^  ^1  think  her 
the  worst  woman  in  the  world,"  responded  the  princess  Anne.  A  pause 
ensued,  which  was  broken  by  lord  Clarendon  saying,  ^  I  wish  your  ro3ral 
highness  had  not  heretofore  thought  so  well  of  her,  but  I  am  certain 
tkat  you  had  a  iust  caution  given  you  of  her." 

Thus  the  revdings  in  which  the  princess  indulged  at  the  name  of  lady 
Sunderland  had  beea  preceded  by  a  close  intimacy,  against  which  her 
uncle  had  vainly  warned  her.  The  princess  did  not  like  the  last  remi- 
Biscence,  and  looked  at  her  watch,  a  huge  appendage,  almost  as  large  as 
m  time-piece,  which  ladies  then  carried  by  their  sides,  and  her  uncle 
withdrew.  ^  What  can  this  mean  ?"  he  wrote,  in  comment  on  this  dia- 
logue, after  recording  it  in  his  diary;  ^  she  seems  to  have  a  mind  to  say 
something,  and  yet  is  upon  a  reserve."  * 

The  next  day,  lord  Clarendon  attended,  at  Whitehall  palace,  the  levee 
of  her  father,  who  expressed  his  certainty  of  the  invasion  by  his  son-iih» 
law.  ^  In  the  afternoon,"  he  continues,  ^^  1  waited  agaiix  on  the  princess 
Anne.*  I  told  her  what  had  passed  between  the  king  and  me.  She 
answered,  very  drily,  '^  I  know  nothing  but  what  the  prince,  my  hus- 
band, tells  me  he  hears  from  the  king."  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  her 
uncle  made  a  positive  attempt  on  her  feelings  as  a  daughter,  thinking 
that,  as  she  was  so  infinitely  beloved  by  James  II.,  she  might  success- 
fully warn  him  of  his  danger ;  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place 
between  the  uncle  and  the  niece.'  She  mentioned  ^'  that  the  king  had 
received  an  express,  which  declared  that  all  the  Dutch  troops  were  em- 
barked, and  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  to  embark  on  Monday  next» 
and  that  lord  Shrewsbury,  lord  Wiltshire,  and  Henry  Sidney  were  with 
them ;"  she  added,  ^'  that  the  king,  her  father,  seemed  much  disturbed, 
and  very  melancholy."  ^I  took  the  liberty  to  say,"  proceeds  lord 
Clarendon,  ^  that  it  was  pity  nobody  would  take  this  opportunity  of 
peaking  honestly  to  the  king;  and  that  I  humbly  thought  it  would  be 
very  proper  for  her  royal  highness  to  say  something  to  him,  and  btg 
him  to  confer  with  some  of  &b  old  friends,  who  had  always  served  him 


» Clarendon  Diary,  vol.  iL,  p.  189.  'Ibid.  'Ibid  p.  IW. 
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bithfully."  ^  I  never  speak  to  the  king  on  business,''  was  the  answer 
of  the  princess  Anne  to  this  appeal.  Her  uncle  replied,  ^  That  her  father 
could  not  but  take  it  well  to  see  her  royal  highness  concerned  for  him ; 
that  it  might  produce  some  good  efiect,  and  no  ill  could  possibly  come 
of  it.  But,"  continues  he,  ^^  the  more  I  pressed  her,  the  more  resenred 
she  became."  At  last  she  said,  ^  that  she  must  dress  herself,  for  it  was 
almost  prayer  time."^  The  daughter  then  went  forth  to  pray;  and 
Clarendon,  grieved  by  the  uselessness  of  his  attempt  to  awaken  her  filial 
feelings,  retired  with  a  heavy  heart 

Whilst  such  were  the  proceedings  of  the  youngest  sister,  the  elder,  in 
Holland,  was  acting  a  part,  the  turpitude  of  which,  it  might  be  supposed, 
no  fanatical  self-deception  could  veil  from  her  own  conscience.  Her 
deepest  guilt  was  the  fidsehood  by  which  she  sought  to  deceive  her 
Either  relative  to  the  preparations  making  in  Holland  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  which  she  repeatedly  assured  him  were  merely  for  the  usual 
service  of  the  emperor.  This  untruth  Mary  repeated  constantly  to  her 
unfortunate  father,  who  seems,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  replies,  to  have 
•ought  every  species  of  excuse  for  her  falseh^xl.  Hera  are  specimens 
of  the  letters  she  received  from  him ;  we  must  remember  that  they  are 
but  extracts  garbled  by  an  enemy.  The  first  seems  to  have  been  in 
answer  to  some  deceitful  and  misleading  assurances  of  the  daughter : 

^Jaueb  XL  TO  mi  DAuoBTVit  Makt. 

•*  Whitehall,  Sept  21,  168S. 
*'AU  the  discourse  here  is  about  the  great  preparations  making  in  Holland, 
and  what  the  great  fleet,  which  is  coming  out  to  sea  from  thence,  is  to  do  —  fl 
kuUtimtwillihow:'* 

**jAin8  II.  TO  HIS  Daoobtke  Maet. 

«*  Whitehall,  Sept  25,  1688.« 
<*  I  see  by  jours,  of  the  20th  inst«,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  gone  to  the 
Hague,  and  from  thence,  that  he  was  arrived ;  what  his  business  is  there  at  this 
time,  I  do  really  believe  you  are  not  acquainted  with,  nor  with  the  resolution  he 
has  taken,  whi<ih  alarms  all  people  here  very  much.*'* 

The  calmness  of  the  succeeding  letter,  written  under  the  utter  con- 
viction that  his  son-in-law  was  about  to  invade  him,  in  profound  peace, 
is  very  remarkable.  For,  whatsoever  injury  James  II.  might  meditate 
against  the  church  of  England,  Mary  and  her  husband  had  received 
nothing  but  good  from  him : 

**Jamis  II.  TO  HIS  Dahghtcr  Maet. 

»  Whitehall,  Sept  28,  1688. 
**  This  evening  I  bad  yours,  of  the  4th,  from  Dieren,  by  which  I  find  you  were 
tiien  to  go  to  the  Hague,  being  sent  for  by  the  prince.  I  suppose  it  is  to  inform 
you  of  his  de'^ign  of  coming  to  England,  which  he  has  been  po  long  a  eontrimng, 
I  hope  it  will  have  been  at  great  a  turprite  to  you*  at  it  wot  to  me,  token  Ifirtt  heard 
tf,  being  sure  it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  approve  of  so  unjust  an  undertaking.  I 
have  been  all  this  day  so  busy,  to  endeavour  to  be  in  some  condition  to  deiand 
myself  .from  so  unjust  and  unexpected  an  attempt,  that  I  am  almoct  tired,  and 

^Clarendon  Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  191. 

•  Additional  MS.,  4163,  folio  1,  British  Museum.  *  Ibid.  « Ibid. 

*  Here  Uie  king  alludes  to  Mary's  often^epeated  asseverations  to  him  regardii^ 
this  force. 
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•o  I  shall  say  no  more,  but  tfaat  I  shall  alwa^rs  have  as  mnoh  kindness  for  jou, 
as  you  will  give  me  leave  to  have." ' 

These  letters  were  followed  by  others  which,  ia  their  parental  sim 
plicity,  must  have  been  heart-rending  to  any  one  not  exactly  provided 
with  a  heart  of  marble.  The  evident  £ulure  of  physical  strength  ex- 
pressed by  the  old  &ther,  the  worn-out  hero  of  many  a  hard,  battle, 
while  making  ready  to  repel  the  hostility  of  his  children,  ought  to  have 
been  agonizing  to  the  daughter. 

**  Jambs  IL  to  his  DiuaBm  Makt. 

*«  Whitehall,  Oct  2,  1688. 
"  I  was  this  morning  abroad  to  take  the  air,  and  to  see  some  batteries  I  have 
made  below  Woolwich,  for  the  defence  of  the  river.  And  since  I  came  back, 
I  aave  been  so  yery  busy  to  prepare  things  for  thi  tnvoiion  mtendtd^  that  I  oOuld 
not  write  till  now,  that  't  is  near  midnight,  so  that  you  might  not  wonder  if  my 
letter  be  short  For  news,  yon  will  have  it  from  others,  for  really  I  am  very 
weary,  so  shall  end,  which  I  do,  with  assuring  you  of  my  continuing  as  kind  to 
you  na  you  can  desire."' 

The  tone  of  calm  sorrow  is  remarkable  in  the  last  and  most  tender 
of  these  epistles.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  date  that  the  correspondence 
between  the  father  and  daughter  was  constant,  even  down  to  a  few  days 
of  the  landing  of  his  enemy.  Surely,  this  letter,  gentle  and  reasonable 
as  it  is,  still  searching  for  excuses,  and  hoping  against  hope,  that  he  had 
the  sympathy  of  his  child,  persuading  himself,  and  quite  willing  to  per- 
suade her,  that  she  did  not  participate  in  aught  against  him,  is  replete 
with  touching  pathos.  The  old  Greek  tragedians  often  imagined  such 
situations ;  they  could  grandly  paint  the  feelings  natural  to  a  mind  torn 
between  the  clashing  interests  of  filial  and  conjugal  love,  just  as  the  old 
monarch  supposes  here  was  the  case  with  his  Mary ;  but  neither  poet 
nor  moralist  has  described  conduct  like  that  of  the  royal  heroine  of  the 
revolution  of  1688, 

**Kuo  James  to  ms  Daughtka  Maet. 

<«  Whitehall,  Oct  9,  1688. 

**  I  had  no  letter  from  you  by  the  last  post,  which  you  see  does  not  hinder  me 
from  writing  to  you  now,  not  knowing,  certainly,  what  may  have  hindered  yoa. 
from  doing  it  I  easily  believe  you  may  be  embarrassed  how  to  write  to  me 
now,  that  the  unjust  design  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  iuvading  me  is  so  public. 

**And  though  I  know  you  are  a  good  wife,  and  ought  to  be  so,  yet  for  the  same 
reason,  I  must  believe  you  will  be  still  as  good  a  daughter  to  a  father  that  has 
always  loved  you  so  tenderly,  and  that  has  never  done  the  least  thing  to  make 
you  doubt  it  I  shall  say  no  more,  and  believe  you  very  uneasy  all  this  time, 
for  the  concern  you  must  have  for  a  husband  and  a  father.  You  shall  still  find 
me  kind  to  you  if  you  desire  it"' 

Perhaps  this  waa  the  last  letter  that  passed  at  this  crisis  from  the 
&ther  to  the  daughter.  It  does  honour  to  the  king,  for  here  we  see  the 
patient  and  much-enduring  love  of  the  parent  It  is  a  letter,  the  retro* 
spection  of  which  must  have  cut  deep  into  the  conscience,  if  ^^  Mary, 
the  daughter,^'  ever  reviewed  the  past  in  the  lone  silent  watches  of  the 
night 

While  James  II.  was  thus  writing  to  the  elder  princess,  his  faithful 

'Additional  MS.  4163,  fol.  1,  fiirch,  British  Musennu  *Ibid.  *Jbid 
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broiher-in-law,  Clarendon,  was  labourinfr  to  awake  some  filial  fears  in 
the  obtuse  mind  of  his  niece,  Anne,  ft  was  more  than  a  fortnight  before 
he  could  obtain  another  conference  with  her,  for  she  avoided  all  his 
attempts  at  private  conversation.  He  visited  her,  however,  in  the  even* 
ing  of  October  10,  when  she  made  an  observation  regarding  her  father's 
evident  anguish  of  mind.  Lord  Clarendon  tohl  her,  ^  that  it  was  her 
dnty  to  speak  freely  to  the  king,  which  wonld  be  a  comfort  to  him.'^ 
To  this  the  princess  made  no  reply.  Clarendon  soon  aAer  attended  th 
royal  levee  at  Whitehall.  There,  king  James  told  him  the  news  that 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  embarked  with  all  the  Dutch  troops,  and 
would  sail  with  the  first  favourable  wind.  ^^  I  have  nothing,"  added  the 
unfortunate  father,  ^  by  this  day's  post  from  my  daughter,  the  princess 
of  Orange,  and  it  is  the  first  time  1  have  missed  hearing  from  her  for  a 
long  time." '     He  nerer  heard  from  her  again. 

Lord  Clarendon  almost  forced  an  interview  with  his  niece  Anne.  ^^  I 
told  her,"  he  writes,  in  his  journal,  ^^  most  of  what  the  king  had  said. 
I  earnestly  pressed  her  to  speak  to  him.  1  entreated  her  to  be  the 
means  of  prevailing  on  him  to  hear  some  of  his  faithful  old  friends ; 
but,"  he  bitterly  adds,  "  she  would  do  nothing !" 

Just  at  this  time  were  reports  that  the  Dutch  expedition  was  scattered 
and  injured  by  heavy  October  gales.  James  IT.  ordered  the  examination 
to  take  place  before  his  privy-council,  relative  to  the  birth  of  the  prince 
of  Wales.  Lord  Clarendon,  as  the  uncle  of  the  princesses  whose  claims 
to  the  British  throne  were  apparently  superseded  by  the  birth  of  their 
brother,  ^as  requested  to  be  present  at  the  depositions  taken  by  the 
numerous  witnesses  on  oath."  He  had  never  for  a  moment  entertained 
a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  the  most  unbeltering 
must  henceforth  rest  convinced  that  the  report  of  a  spurious  child  was 
a  calumny. 

The  princess,  his  niece,  was  at  her  lev^e  when,  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d  of  October,  her  maternal  uncle  honestly  came  to  tell  her  his  opinion 
of  the  identity  of  her  brother — simple  man!  —  hoping  to  satisfy  and 
relieve  her  mind.  He  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  perusing  her  private 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  as  our  readers  have  done :  he  knew  not  that 
a  letter  written  by  her  hand  then  existed— <leclaring  ''  thai  she  thought  it 
a  comfort  that  all  people  in  England  asserted  that  the  infant  prince,  her 
brother,  was  an  impostor."  The  princess  was  dressing  for  prayers ;  aU 
her  women  were  about  her;  and  they  and  their  mistress  were  loud  in 
mirth  and  jest  when  lord  Clarendon  added  himself  to  the  group  at  the 
toilette.  The  princess  at  once  plunged  boldly  and  publicly  into  the  dis- 
cussion which  she  knew  was  on  her  uncle's  mind.  ^  Fine  discourse," 
she  exclaimed,^  ^  you  heard  at  council  yesterday  ;^  and  then  she  made 
hersplf  very  merry  with  the  whole  afiair,  laughing  loud  and  long ;  and 
as  her  dressing  proceeded,  her  women  put  in  their  jests.  Her  uncle  was 
scandalized  and  disgusted  by  the  scene.  ^'  I  was,"  he  says,  ^'  amazed  at 
hei  behaviour,  but  I  thought  it  unfit  to  say  anything  then.     I  whispered 

'  Clarendon  Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  194.  '  See  the  Life  of  Mary  of  Modenii 

'Clarendon  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 
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to  her  royal  highness,  to  request  that  she  would  give  me  leave  to  speak 
with  her  in  private.  '  It  grows  late,'  replied  the  princess, '  and  I  must 
hasten  to  prayers ;  hut  you  can  come  at  any  time,  except  this  afternoon.' 
So  I  went  home.  In  the  evening  my  brother  Lawrence  was  with  me.  I 
told  him  all  concerning  the  princess  Anne.  I  begged  him  to  go  and 
talk  to  her.  ^  It  will  signify  nothing^  emphatically  replied  the  other 
uncle  of  the  princess.'' 

The  wish  of  lord  Qarendon,  in  seeking  these  interviews  with  his 
niece,  was  to  awaken  her  filial  affection  to  a  sense  of  her  father's  dan- 
ger ;  and  if  he  could  effect  this,  he  meant  to  induce  her  to  become  the 
mediatrix  between  his  majesty  and  his  loyal  people,  for  the  security  of 
the  church  of  England,  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  guarantee  that  her 
in&nt  brother  should  be  brought  up  in  that  ftiith.  Clarendon  dreaded 
as  much  danger  to  that  beloved  church  from  the  dissenting  prince  who 
aspired  to  be  its  head,  as  from  the  Roman-catholic  head,  then  in  autho- 
rity. James  was  injuring  the  church  by  storm ;  William,  whom  he  well 
knew,  would  proceed  by  sap.    One  wounded,  the  other  would  paralyze. 

In  the  af\emoon,  lord  Clarendon  paid  another  visit  to  the  princess,  his 
niece.  She  made  many  excuses  to  avoid  a  conference  with  him.  ^ ) 
fancy,"  he  remarks,  in  his  journal,^  that  she  has  no  mind  to  talk  to  me." 
Anne  certainly  anticipated  the  reproof  she  knew  her  uncle  was  resolved 
to  administer  for  her  odious  conduct  at  his  former  visit.  Lord  Claren- 
don asked  her,  ^If  she  had  received  any  letters  from  the 'princess  of 
Orange."  **No,"  said  the  princess,  >'l  have  not  had  any  for  a  long 
while ;"  and  added,  ^  that  her  sister  never  wrote  to  her  of  any  of  these 
matters."  How  wisely  she  spoke  her  uncle  could  not  tell  so  well  as  the 
readers  of  her  previous  letters. 

Lord  Clarendon  visited  the  princess  two  days  later.  She  was  dress- 
ing, but  as  lady  Churchill  was  present,  he  resolved  to  delay  the  admoni- 
tion he  was  waiting  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to  administer. 

Two  days  after,  he  found  her  at  home.  **  She  came,"  he  says,  "  out 
of  her  closet  very  quickly,  and  told  me  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  dis- 
appointed me  so  often  when  1  desired  to  speak  to  her,  and  she  now 
wished  to  know  what  I  had  to  say  ?" 

Then  the  reproof  which  Anne  so  well  deserved  was  administered!. 
**  I  told  her,"  continues  her  uncle,  "  that  I  was  extremely  surprised  and 
shocked,  the  other  day,  to  find  her  royal  highness  speak  so  slightinglv 
regarding  her  family  tt&irs,  and  above  all,  to  sufier  her  women  to  break 
their  unseemly  jests  regarding  the  birth  of  her  brother."  The  princess 
replied,  ^  Sure  f  yon  cannot  but  hear  the  common  rumours  concerning 
him?" 

^  I  do  hear  very  strange  rumours,  indeed,"  said  her  uncle,  ^  as  every 
one  must  do  who  lives  publicly  in  the  world,  but  there  is  no  colour  for 
these." 

**  I  will  not  say  that  I  believe  them,"  replied .  the  princess ;  "  but  \ 
leeds  must  say,  that  the  queen's  behaviour  was  very  odd"  —  and  here 
Anne,  although  a  young  woman,  and  speaking  to  a  man,  used  expres- 
sions of  that  vulgar  coarseness,  of  which  no  examples  are  to  be  found 
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like  hers,  either  from  the  lips  or  pen  of  a  British  princess,  even  in  tlie 
ages  of  semi-barbarisni.' 

**  Possibly,'' replied  Clarendon,  ^  the  queen  did  not  know  the  reports." 

^  I  am  sure,"  answered  the  princess  Anne,  ^  the  king  (James  II.) 
knew  of  them ;  for,  as  be  has  been  sitdng  by  me  in  my  own  chamber, 
he  would  speak  of  the  idle  stories  that  were  given  out,  of  the  queen  not 
being  likely  to  have  a  child,  laughing  at  them ;  therefore,  I  cannot  won- 
der that  there  was  no  more  care  taken  to  satisfy  the  world."  This 
speech  proves  that  James  II.  spent  his  time  occasionally  sitting  by  his 
daughter's  side,  and  conversing  ftoniliarly  with  her.  Clarendon  asked, 
^  if  her  royal  highness  had,  opon  those  occasions,  said  anything  to  the 
king  her  ^ther?"  The  princess  Anne  owned  ^^that  she  had  not." 
"  Then,"  said  her  uncle,  **  yam  /bther  might  very  well  think  that  you 
minded  the  reports  no  more  than  he  did,  since  yon  said  nothing  to  him, 
even  when  he  gave  you  opportunities,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  if 
you  had  felt  the  least  dissatisfkction,  you  ought  to  have  discovered  it 
for  the  public  good,  as  well  as  ibr  your  own  sake,  and  that  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange."  ^^  If  I  had  said  anything  to  the  king,"  replied  the 
princess  Anne,  '^  he  might  have  been  angry,  and  then  Ood  knows  what 
might  have  happened."  ^  If  you  had  no  mind  to  have  spoken  to  the 
king  yourself,"  observed  her  uncle,  **  you  have  friends,  who  would  have 
managed  to  serve  you  without  prejudice  to  you.  And  remember,"  cop- 
tinued  the  stem  loyalist,  ^  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  said  anything 
to  me,  although  I  have  given  you  occasion  to  open  your  mmd,  by  urging 
your  speaking  to  the  king  your  father  since  these  alarms  of  invasion.'^ 
He  concluded,  by  begging  the  princess  ^  to  consider  the  miseries  which 
might  be  entailed  upon  these  kingdoms,  even  in  case  that  God  might 
bless  the  king  her  father  with  n>ore  sons.  And  he  requested  her  to  do 
something  which  might  publicly  prove  her  satis&etion  that  her  brother 
was  no  spurious  child."  To  all  this,  she  made  no  answer.  It  was  not 
indeed  a  very  palatable  suggestion  to  the  princess  Anne,  which  bade 
her  look  forward  to  a  succession  of  brothers,  considering  the  infinity  of 
pains  she  had  taken  to  invalidate  the  royal  birth  of  the  only  one  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  next  day,  the  king  ordered  his  whole  privy-council  to  wait  upon 
his  daughter,  the  princess  Anne,  with  copies  of  the  depositions  concern- 
ing the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  the  evening,  they  waited  upon 
her  in  state.  Upon  receiving  the  depositions  from  the  lords  of  the  privy* 
council,  the  princess  replied,  ^^My  lords,  this  was  not  necessary;  for  I 
have  so  much  duty  for  the  king,  that  his  word  is  more  to  me  than  all 
these  depositions."* 

Such  were  the  outward  expressions  of  the  lips  of  the  princess  Anne, 
which  were  in  utter  contradiction  to  her  private  words  and  writings. 
She  need  not  have  soiled  her  mind  and  conscience  with  duplicity,  and 
dark  and  dirty  intrigues.    England  would  have  denied  the  succession  to 

*  Diary  of  Henry,  earl  of  Clarandon. 

*  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Henry,  lord  Clarendon,  edited  by  S.  W  SingtTt 
Esq.,  vol  ii.  p.  198,  199. 
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an  heir  bred  a  Roman-catholic,  even  if  his  siateri  had  been  trathful 
women,  and  grateful  and  dutiful  daughters. 

Lord  Clarendon  was  in  the  ante-room,  and  heard  the  fiiir  seeminr 
reply  of  his  niece,  and  when  the  lords  of  council  went  out,  he  catered 
her  presence.  ^^  The  princess,"  he  said,  ^  was  pleased  to  tell  me  the 
answer  she  gave  to  the  council.  I  hope^"  replied  Clarendon,  ^  that  there 
now  remains  no  suspicion  with  your  rojral  highness."    She  naade  no 


MARY  II. 

QUEEN  REONANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  TV. 

fkoceedings  of  the  princeM  of  Orange  at  the  Hague  —  Her  conversation  with 
Burnet-^ Her  reftsotions  on  the  memorj  of  Mary,  queen  of  Soots  — Her  con 
yei-sation  with  her  husband-^Letter  of  her  stepmother— Second  conversation 
with  Burnet— Embarkation  of  her  husband  to  invade  her  father-* Forbids 
prayers  for  her  father — Landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange — Last  interview  of 
the  princess  Anne  and  her  father  (James  IL) — Conversations  with  her  uncle, 
Clarendon — Her  father  leaves  London  for  the  army — Her  husband  and  lord 
Chorchill  fbrsake  him  —  Her  connivance^  Her  escape  fVom  Whitehall  with 
lady  Churchill — Joins  her  father's  enemies — Arrival  at  Nottingham--Joins  an 
association  against  her  ftither — Her  coimcil  and  force^-^Disgusu  lord  Chester- 
field— Conduct  of  her  household  at  the  Cockpit — Her  letter  to  the  queen— To 
the  prince  of  Orange — ^Triumphant  entry  into  Oxford— Her  forces  beaded  by 
bishop  Compton  —  Stays  from  London  till  her  father  leaves  it  —  Goes  to  the 
play  with  lady  Churchill  in  orange  ribbons  —  Danger  of  her  father  that  night 
—  Stem  reproofli  of  her  uncle,  Clarendon  — Controversy  of  the  successions- 
Bights  of  the  daughters  of  James  II.->-UneaMness  of  the  princess  Anne — Re- 
quests her  uncle's  interference  —  Conventions  declare  Mary  sole  sovereign- 
regnant — Rage  of  her  husband— Mary  associated  with  William  in  regality- 
She  yields  precedence  to  William — Princess  Anne  yields  her  place  to  him^- 
Mary  leaves  Holland. 

Our  narradye  now  leads  as  back  for  a  few  weeks,  to  witness  the  pro* 
ceeilings  of  the  elder  daughter  of  James  IT.  at  her  court  of  the  Hague, 
which  was  in  an  equal  ferment  of  agitated  expectation  with  that  of  Eng- 
land. Here  the  princess  was  occupied  in  listening,  with  apparent  sim- 
plicity, to  the  polemic  and  political  explanations  of  Dr.  Burnet  in  Hol- 
land, who  haid  undertaken,  by  special  commission,  to  render  her 
subservient  to  the  principles  of  the  coming  revolulion.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  correspondence  of  the  daughters  of  James  II.  may  deem 

>  Diary  and  Corretpoadence  of  Henry,  lord  Clarendon,  edited  by  S.  W.  Singer, 
Rsqn  vol.  iL  p.  120. 
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that  the  doctor  might  have  spared  any  superfluous  circumlocution  lU 
the  case ;  but  on  comparison  of  his  words  and  those  letters,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  pleased  the  princess  of  Orange  to  assume  an  appearance  of 
great  ignorance  regarding  the  proceedings  in  England.  ^^  She  knew  but 
Bttle  of  our  affiiirs,"  says  Burnet,  '*  till  /  was  admitted  to  wait  upon  her, 
and  /  began  to  lay  before  her  the  state  of  our  court,  and  the  intrigues  in 
h,  ever  since  the  restoration,  which  she  received  with  great  satisfaction^ 
and  true  judgment  and  good  sense  in  all  the  reflections  she  made." 

Another  subject  of  discussion  with  the  princess  of  Orange  and  Bur- 
net, was  the  reported  imposition  regarding  the  birth  of  her  unhappy 
brother  and  unconscious  rival.  This  slander  each  assumed  as  a  truth ; 
but  the  princess,  stifling  the  memory  of  her  sister's  disgusting  letters 
and  her  own  remarkable  replies,  appeared  to  hear  it  with  astonishment 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  course  of  these  singular  conversations,  Burnet 
observes,  ^  the  princess  asked  me  ^  what  had  sharpened  the  king,  her 
father,  so  much  against  Mr.  Jurieu  ?' "  *  The  real  reason  has  been  de- 
tailed in  the  previous  chapter.  It  was  for  writing  a  violent  attack  on 
her  father,  accusing  him  of  having  cut  the  throat  of  the  earl  of  Essex 
in  the  Tower.  Mary  knew  this  well ;  for  it  had  been  the  cause  of  ii>- 
dignant  discussion,  and  the  recall  of  Chudleigh,  the  British  envoy,  who 
would  not  endure  to  witness  the  presentation  of  such  a  libel,  by  Jurieu, 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  full  levee.'  Burnet  was  not  aware  that  the 
princess  meant  to  discuss  Jurieu's  foul  attack  on  her  father.  Perhaps 
the  fact  was  only  recorded  in  the  ambassador's  reports;  for  Burnet 
replied,  wide  of  the  mark,  **  that  Jurieu  had  written  with  great  inde- 
cency of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  which  cast  reflections  on  them  that  were 
descended  from  her,  and  was  not  very  decent  in  one  employed  by  the 
prince  and  herself." 

To  this,  the  princess  answered,  by  giving  her  own  especial  recipe  for 
historical  biography,  as  follows :  "  That  Jurieu  was  to  support  the  cause 
he  defended,  and  to  expose  those  that  persecuted  it  in  the  best  way  he 
could ;"  and,  "  if  what  he  said  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  true,  he  was 
not  to  be  blamed ;"  and  she  added,  ^^  that  if  princesses  will  do  ill  things, 
they  must  expect  that  the  world  will  take  that  revenge  on  their  memo- 
ries that  it  cannot  on  their  persons?"*^ 

A  more  rational  method  of  judging,  than  that  induced  by  the  furious 
and  one-sided  advocacy  this  princess  approved,  and  which  she  was 
pleased  to  see  stain  the  memory  of  her  hapless  ancestress,  (on  whose 
person  party  vengeance  had  been  wreaked  to  the  uttermost,)  is  by  the 
test  of  facts,  illustrated  by  autograph  letters.  By  the  spirit  of  a  genuine 
correspondence  may  the  characteristics  of  historical  personages  best  be 
illustrated,  and  the  truth,  whether  "ill  things"  are  done,  best  ascer 
lained.  The  united  aid  of  facts  and  letters  wUl  even  throw  light  on  the 
ileeply-veiled  character  of  Mary  If.  of  England. 

About  the  time  this   conversation  took  place  between  this  highly 
praised  princess  and  her  panegyrist  Burnet,  she  received  the  following 

*  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times. 

'  Ambassades  of  d'Aranx,  and  Skelton's  Deqmtchos. 

'Burnet's  History  of  bis  Own  Times. 
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letter  from  her  step-mother— a  princess  who  has  had  her  full  share  of 
this  world's  revilings. 

**  Queen  Mart  Bcateice  to  Mart  Princess  or  Oranqe.^ 

"  Sept  28,  1688. 
**I  am  much  troubled  what  to  say,  at  a  time  when  nothing  is  talked  of  but 
the  prince  of  Orange  coming  over  with  an  army;  this. has  been  said  for  a  long 
time,  and  believed  by  a  great  many,  but  I  do  protest  to  you  that  I  never  did  be- 
lieve till  now,  vdry  lately,  tltat  1  have  no  possibility  left  of  doubting  it.  The 
second  part  of  the  news  I  never  will  believe,  which  is,  that  you  are  to  come 
over  with  him — for  I  know  you  to  be  too  good.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  have 
such  a  thought  against  the  worst  of  fathers,  much  less  to  perform  it  against  the 
best,  who  has  always  been  so  kind  to  you,  and  I  do  believe,  has  Uwed  you  betttr 
than  any  of  his  children." 

Mary  had  actually  written  to  her  father,  only  a  few  days  before  the 
receipt  of  the  above  letter,  that  the  journey  her  husband  had  taken  to 
Minden,  whence  he  returned  September  20,  1688,  was  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  German  princes  in  congress  there  to  march  against 
France,  he  being  still  the  generalissimo  of  the  war  of  Spain,  and  the 
emperor  against  France.  James  II.  showed  his  daughter's  letter  to  Ba- 
rillon,  the  French  ambassador,  then  at  his  court,  as  an  answer  to  his 
warnings  regarding  the  Dutch  armament.' 

Meantime,  Beril  Skelton,  the  cavalier  ambassador  lately  at  the  Ha^^e, 
perseveringly  warned  his  royal  master  of  the  real  machinations  of  Mary 
and  her  spouse.  Louis  XIV.  ofiered  to  intercept  the  fleet  preparing  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  but  nothing  could  induce  the  fether  to  believe 
these  warnings  in  preference  to  the  letters  of  his  child,  who  moreover 
complained  most  piteously  of  the  ill  conduct  of  Bevil  Skelton,  as  a  per- 
son wholly  in  the  interest  of  France,  against  her  and  her  husband. 
James  II.  actually  inflicted  on  his  faithful  servant  the  punishment  of  in- 
carceration in  the  Tower,  because  he  reiterated  his  cautions  after  recall. 
James  was  vexed  with  the  peace  of  Europe  beinff  broken,  more  con- 
cerned with  his  endeavours  to  prevent  France  and  Spain  from  going  to 
war,  than  apprehensive  of  invasion  from  his  ^  son  of  Orange"  in  pro- 
found peace,  and,  firmly  believing  Mary's  solemn  affirmations  that  her 
husband  was  only  preparing  to  repel  the  hourly  expected  attack  of 
France,  he  actually  offered  William,  as  late  as  October  3,  (N.  S.)  forces 
for  his  aid,  both  by  sea  and  land ! !'  James  was  sure  that  the  outcries  of 
Bevil  Skelton,  by  way  of  warning,  were  the  mere  efiects  of  French  di- 
plomacy to  force  him  to  war  against  his  son-in-law. 

The  political  instructions  of  Burnet  to  the  princess,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded, uninterrupted  by  any  filial  misgivings,  the  foregoing  letter  was 
calculated  to  raise  in  her  bosom.     While  every  indication  promised  full 

'  Historical  Letters,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  First  Series,  vol.  iiL 
'Mazure,  from  Albeville's  Despatches.     Barillon's  Despatches  to  Louis  XIV., 
166, 1688.    Fox  MSS.    The  information  is  preserved  by  the  statesman  C.  J.  Fox. 
who,  as  well  as  sir  James  Mackintosh,  when  he  came  to  open  the  documentary 
historv  of  ^he  revolution,  threw  down  his  pen,  and  left  the  history  a  fragment. 
The  same  curious  coincidence  oocurs  with  sir  James  Mackintosh ;  and  the  docu* 
nentary  conclusion  by  Wallace  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  commencemem. 
'Albeville's  Despatches,  deciphered  by  Mazure,  vol.  iii. 
26  • 
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miccese  to  the  rerolution  preparing  far  Great  Britain,  the  peculiar  no- 
tions of  the  prince  of  Orange,  relative  to  queen-regnanta,  threatened 
some  disagreement  between  the  two  principal  persons  concerned  in  the 
undertaking.  In  this  dilemma,  Dr.  Burnet  kindly  tendered  his  diplo- 
matic aid,  and  proceeded  to  probe  the  opinions  of  the  princess,  regvd- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  she  meant  to  conduct  herself  towards  a  regd 
yoke-fellow.  **The  princess,''  says  the  instructing  divine,  **wa8  so 
new  to  all  matters  of  this  kind,  that  she  did  not,  at  first,  seem  to  under- 
stand my  meaning,  but  fancied  that  whatever  accrued  to  her  would  go  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  in  right  of  marriage.  I  told  her  it  was  not  so, 
and  explained  Henry  VII.'s  title  to  her,  and  what  had  passed  when 
queen  Mary  married  Philip  of  Spain.  I  told  her  that  a  titular  kingship 
was  no  acceptable  thing  for  a  man,  especially  if  it  was  to  depend  on 
another's  life." 

The  princess  asked  Burnet  "  to  propose  a  remedy."  "  I  told  her  the 
remedy,"  he  resumes,  ^^  if  she  could  bring  her  mind  to  it  It  was  to  be 
contented  to  be  his  wife,  and  engage  herself  to  him ;  to  give  him  the 
real  authority  as  soon  as  it  came  into  her  hands.  The  princess  bade  me 
^  bring  the  prince  to  her,  and  I  should  hear  what  she  had  to  say  upon 
it.'  The  prince  of  Orange  was  that  day  hunting.  On  the  morrow,  I 
acquainted  him  with  all  that  passed,  and  carried  him  to  her,  where  she, 
in  a  very  frank  manner,  told  him,  ^  that  she  did  not  know  that  the  laws 
of  England  were  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  as  I  had  informed  her.' 
She  added,  ^  that  she  did  not  tliink  the  husband  ever  was  to  be  obedient 
to  the  wife,'  and  she  promised  him  ^  that  be  should  always  bear  the 
rule.'  But  such  was  the  disposition  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  he 
said  not  one  word  in  apfnrobation  of  her  conduct*"  He  t<^  Burnet,  if 
that  could  be  deemed  commendation,  ^'that  he  had  been  nine  years 
married  to  the  princess,  and  never  bad  the  confidence  to  press  this  mat- 
ter which  had  been  brought  about  so  soon."  Readers  familiar  with  the 
etiquette  of  courta,  will  naturally  feel  surprised  that  the  princess  of 
Orange  should  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  requestii^  the  as- 
sistance of  Dr.  Burnet  to  obtain  for  her  an  interview  with  her  august 
consort  to  afibrd  her  an  opportunity  of  speaking  her  mind  to  him  on 
this  delicate  point.  On  what  terms  of  conjugal  compaaionaiup  could 
their  royal  highnesses  have  been  at  this  momentous  period  may  reason- 
ably be  inquired,  if  indeed  we  may  rely  on  the  statement  of  the  rev- 
erend historian. 

In  curious  illustration  of  these  alleged  passages,  touching  the  conju- 
gal confidences  of  the  Orange  pair,  are  the  facts  that  at  the  very  time, 
and  for  the  former  two  years,  a  correspondence  was  carried  on  between 
the  princess  of  Orange  and  her  sister  Anne,  on  the  subject  of  the  bitter 
Insults  and  mortifications  the  princess  of  Orange  received  daily  from  her 
maid,  Elizabeth  Villiers.  The  preference  given  by  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  his  wife's  attendant  would  have  been  borne  in  the  uncomplaining 
spirit  with  which  Mary  endured  all  the  grievances  of  her  lot,  but  she 
could  not  abide  that  the  shameless  woman  should  boast  of  that  prefer- 
ence,' and  make  it  public  matter  for  the  world  to  jeer  at,  or,  perhaps 

'  D'Avaux's  Despatches^  quoted  by  Fox  in  his  Appendix. 
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worse — to  pity.  Mary  relieved  her  overburdened  heart  by  relating  de- 
Uib  of  these  mortifications  to  her  sister.  The  letters  have  not  yet  come 
to  light,  perhaps  they  have  been  destroyed,  but  tiiey  are  odea  mentioned 
in  the  despatches  of  ambassadors.  The  wrongs  described  therein  raised 
the  indignation  of  the  princess  Anne  to  a  height  which  led  her  to  the 
imprudent  act  of  rating  Bentinck,  when  in  England  as  envoy,  for  the 
ill  conduct  of  his  sister-in-law,  (very  probably  she  approved  as  little  of 
the  conduct  of  his  wife,)  and  told  him  sharply  to  check  the  insolence 
of  Elizabeth  Villiers  to  the  princess  of  Orange.  The  remonstrance  of 
the  princess  Anne  was  duly  reported  to  her  brother-in-law  of  Orange, 
and  the  remembrance  laid  up  for  a  Allure  dayi  the  ejects  of  which  Anne 
felt  after  William  was  on  the  British  throne. 

Holland  was  then  full  of  British  exiles,  ready  to  join  the  invading  exr 
pedition  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Some  had  fled  from  the  bitter  perse- 
cution which  the  ministers  of  Cliarles  f I.  had  established  in  Scotland ; 
some  from  the  bursting  of  the  various  plots,  which  had  formed  a  chain 
of  agitation  in  England  since  the  wedlock  of  William  and  Mary.  The 
^ueen,  her  step-mother,  continued  to  mention,  at  times,  the  reports  of 
invasion,  evidently  without  believing  that  the  actual  fact  could  take 
place  from  such  near  relatives  in  profound  peace.  The  last  letter  tliat 
James  U.  wrote  to  the  prince  of  Orange  is  friendly,  and  is  directed  as 
usual— ^^  For  my  son,  the  prince  of  Orange.'^  The  public  reception  of 
family  letters  at  length  became  a  matter  of  either  pain  or  confusion  to 
the  mind  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  The  last  letters  written  to  her  by 
her.  father,  she  would  not  receive  personally,  as  usual,  from  the  hands  of 
his  envoy,  Albeville,  but  sent  for  them  privately — they  were  probably 
destroyed  unread. 

The  French  ambassador,  d^Avauz,  wrote  to  his  court,  that  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange  was  seen  every  day,  even  on  the  very  day  of  the  em- 
barkation, in  public,  with  a  gay,  laughing  countenance.  This  is  not  in 
unison  with  the  statements  of  two  other  eye-witnesses,  Burnet  and  Albe- 
ville, nor,  indeed,  with  probability,  which  is  better  deserving  credit  than 
the  evidence  of  either ;  for,  in  case  of^  failure,  the  risk  was  tremendous. 

^^  I  waited  on  the  princess  of  Orange,"  says  Burnet,  ^^  a  few  days  be- 
Anre  we  led  the  Hague.  She  seemed  to  have  a  great  load  on  her  spirits, 
but  to  have  no  scruple  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  design.  I  said  to  her, 
^  that  if  we  got  safe  to  England,  I  made  no  doubt  of  our  success  in 
other  things ;'  only  I  begged  her  pardon,  to  tell  her,  ^  that  if  at  any  time 
any  misunderstanding  was  to  happen  between  the  prince  and  her,  it 
would  ruin  all.'  The  princess  answered,  ^  I  need  fear  no  such  thing; 
for  if  any  persons  should  attempt  that,  she  would  treat  them  so  as  to 
discourage  them  from  venturing  it  again.'  She  was  very  solemn  and 
serious,  and  prayed  very  earnestly  to  God  to  bless  and  direct  tf5."  Di 
Burnet  was  accompanying  the  prince,  as  spiritual  director  of  the  expe- 
dition, which  accounts  for  his  emphatic  plural  "  us"  in  his  narrative 
**  At  last,"  he  resumes,  "  the  prince  of  Orange  went  on  board,  and  we 
aU  sailed  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  October,  1688,  when  directly  a 
great  storm  arose,  and  many  ships  were,  at  the  first  alarm,  believed  to  be 
lost.    The  princess  of  Orange  behaved  herself  suitably  to  what  was  ex- 
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pected  of  her.  She  ordered  prayers  four  times  a  day,  and  assisted  at 
them  with  great  devotion."  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  prayers  were 
likewise  put  up  in  the  popish  chapels  at  the  Hague  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  and  Imperial  ambassadors,  for  the  success  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.* 

It  was  noticed,  that  at  prayers  in  the  chamber  of  the  princess  of 
Orange,  all  mention  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  omitted,  likewise  she 
ibrbade  the  collects  for  her  father ; '  yet  his  name  was  retained  in  the 
Litany,  perhaps  accidentally.  As  the  collects  are  for  grace  and  that 
^^  God  might  dispose  and  govern  the  heart"  of  her  fother,  the  omission 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  piety  for  which  Mary  is  celebrated.  Al- 
beville  affirms,  ^  that  the  princess  of  Orange  wept  bitterly  when  she 
parted  from  her  husband ;  that  she  shut  hereelf  up  after  she  heard  he 
had  sailed  with  a  favourable  wind  from  the  Dutch  coast,  and  refused  to 
dine,  as  usual,  in  public  at  the  Hague.  From  the  tower  of  the  Hague 
palace,  Mary  could  behold  the  naval  armament  mustering,  day  by  day^ 
m  the  Brill,  for  the  invasion  of  her  sire."* 

The  silence  of  documentary  history  as  to  the  scene  of  the  actual  part- 
ing between  William  and  Mary,  at  the  hour  of  his  embarkation  for 
England,  is  partly  supplied  by  one  of  the  contemporary  Dutch  paintings, 
commemorative  of  that  event,  lately  purchased  for  her  majesty^s  collec- 
tion at  Hampton  Court,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  woods  and  forests. 

In  the  first  of  these  highly  curious  tableaux,  we  behold  an  animated 
scene  of  the  preparations  for  the  departure  of  the  prince,  described  with 
all  the  graphic  matter  of  fact  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  Dutch  school 
of  art,  even  to  the  cording  and  handling  of  the  liberator's  trunks  and 
portmanteaus  close  to  his  feet,  while  he  stands  surrounded  by  the  wives 
of  the  burgomasters  of  the  Brill  and  Helvoetsluys,  who  are  afiectionately 
presenting  him  with  parting  benedictions  in  the  shape  of  parting  cups. 
One  fair  lady  has  actually  laid  her  hand  on  his  highness's  arm,  while 
with  the  other  side  she  bfiere  him  a  flowing  goblet  of  scheidam,  or  some 
other  equally  tempting  beverage.  Another  Low  (German  charmer  holds 
up  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  nectar ;  others  tender  schnaps  in  more  mo- 
derately sized  glasses.  One  of  the  sympathetic  ladies  perhaps  of  the 
-princess's  suite,  is  weeping  ostentatiously  with  a  handkerchief  largo 
enough  for  a  banner.  William,  meantime,  apparently  insensible  of  these 
characteristic  marks  of  attention  from  his  loyal  countrywomen,  bends 
an  expressive  glance  of  tender  interest  upon  his  royal  consort,  English 
Mary,  who  has  just  turned  about  to  enter  her  state  carriage,  which  is  in 
waiting  for  her.  Her  face  is,  therefore,  concealed.  The  lofty  propor- 
tions of  her  stately  figure,  which  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated  by 
the  painter,  sufficiently  distinguish  her  from  the  swarm  of  short,  fat 

'  Barillon'a  Despatches,  Dalrymple's  Appendix.     Burnet's  Own  Times. 

*  Albeville'a  Despatches. 

•  Albeville's  Despatches.  William  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-two  ships  of  wa:. 
n?.any  of  them  merchant  ships  borrowed  by  die  states ;  for  great  had  been  the 
Jiavo*'.  made  by  James  Tl.  in  the  Dutch  navy.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  by  his 
victoiv  at  Solebay,  the  Dutch  admirals  hoisted  their  flags  on  seventy-gim  shix>t, 
there  were  400  transports,  which  carried  at  least  about  15,000  men. 
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Dutch  Madonnas,  by  whom  the  hero  of  Nassau  is  surrounded.  She 
wears  a  high  cornette  cap,  long,  stiff  waist,  with  white  satin  bodice, 
scarlet  petticoat,  orange  scarf,  and  fardingale  hoop.  Her  neck  is  bare, 
and  decorated  with  a  string  of  large  round  pearls.  The  carriage  is  a 
high,  narrow'  chariot,  painted  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  ornamental 
statues  at  each  comer.  In  form  and  design  it  greatly  resembles  the  lord 
mayor's  carriage,  only  much  neater  and  smaller ;  the  window  curtains 
are  of  a  bright  rose  colour. 

The  embarkation  of  horses  and  troops  is  actirely  proceeding.  Wil- 
liam's state-barge  haaf  mounted  the  rojral  standard  of  Great  Britain,  with 
the  motto,  "  Prot.  Religion  and  Liberty,"  and  the  stately  first-rate  vessel 
in  which  he  is  to  pass  the  seas,  lies  in  the  offing  similarly  decorated ; 
some  of  the  other  vessels  have  orange  flags.  The  people  on  the  shore 
are  throwing  up  their  hats  and  drinking  success  to  the  expedition.  It 
is,  altogether,  the  representation  of  a  very  animating  scene,  full  of  quaint 
costume,  and  characteristic  details  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary's  Dutch  lieges. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  prince  of  Orange  arrived  safely  in  Torbay, 
on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  "  a  remarkable 
and  crowning  providence,"  as  one  of  the  writers  of  that  age  observes, 
^  since  both  of  these  national  festivities  can  be  conveniently  celebrated 
by  the  same  holiday."  This  day  was  likewise  the  anniversary  of  the 
marriage  of  William  of  Orange  with  Mary  of  England.  The  prince 
noted  the  coincidence  with  more  vivacity  than  was  usual  to  him.  He 
landed  at  the  village  of  Broxholme,  near  Torbay,  November  5th. 
When  he  perceived  that  all  around  was  quiet,  and  no  symptoms  of 
opposition  to  his  landing,  he  said  to  Dr.  Burnet,  ^^  Ought  not  I  to  be- 
lieve in  predestination  ^  It  was  then  three  o'clock  in  a  November  after- 
noon, but  he  mounted  his  horse  and  went  with  Schomberg  to  recon- 
noitre, or,  as  Burnet  expresses  himself,  "  to  discover  the  country  right 
and  left" '  He  marched  four  miles  into  Devonshire,  and  lodged  at  a 
little  town  called  Newton;  and  it  was  ten  in. the  evening  before  the 
whole  force  arrived  there,  and  then  every  one  was  wet  and  weary. 
The  next  day  about  noon,  the  greatest  landholder  in  Devonshire,  the 
chevalier  Courtney,  sent  his  son  to  his  highness,  to  pray  him  to  come 
and  sleep  at  his  seat  that  night.  The  prince  of  Orange  went  there,  and 
^  for  an  impromptu  entertainment  such  as  this  was,  it  was  impossible  to 
be  more  splendidly  regaled."  The  prince  favoured  the  Courtney  baro- 
net with  his  company,  four  whole  days,  during  which  time  there  was 
no  stir  to  join  him. 

As  so  many  days  elapsed  before  any  of  the  population  of  the  we»t 
of  England  showed  symptoms  of  co-operation  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  a  murmur  be^n  to  be  heard  among  the  Dutch  forces,  that 
they  had  been  betrayed  to  utter  destruction.'     Nevertheless,  most  of 

*  MS.  letter  in  French,  written  by  Burnet  to  one  of  his  friends  left  in  Holland, 
probably  for  the  information  of  the  princess,  and  for  bis  wife,  as  she  was  a  Dutch 
woman.  The  letter  is  very  yellow,  and  now  crumbling  into  fragmeDts.  Har 
leian  MSS.,  6798.     Art.  49. 

•  Diary  of  lord  Clarendon. 
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the  leading  public  eharactan  in  England  had  coimnitted  themwlvei,  by 
writu>ii  invitations  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  mine  was  ready  to 
explode ;  but  every  one  waited  for  somebody  to  toss  the  match.  When 
the  first  revolt  of  importance  was  made,  the  race  was  which  jshonld  the 
soonest  follow.' 

Whilst  the  trusted  friends  of  king  James,  persons  on  whom  he  had 
bestowed  many  benefits,  were  thus  striving  who  should  be  the  first  to 
betray  him,  a  noble  contrast  was  ofiered  by  Dr.  Kenn,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  one  of  the  prelates  whom  he  had  incarcerated  in  the  Tower 
for  refusal  to  comply  with  his  dictation  in  favour  of  the  Roman- 
catholics. 

The  letter  is  little  known,  but  it  journalizes  the  early  progress  of 
William  in  the  west  of  England,  and  is  valuable  in  regard  to  the  bishop^s 
allusion  to  himself,  as  chaplain  to  the  princess  of  Orange.  Several  per- 
sons who  had  afi^ted  to  become  Roman-catholics,  as  a  base  homage 
to  James  II.'s  religious  principles,  had  deserted  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
yet  this  western  bishop  stood  firm  to  his  loyalty,  although  he  was  no 
sycophant  of  James,  for  unarmed,  but  with  his  pastoral  stafil^  he  had 
boldly  faced  Kirke  in  his  worst  moments  of  drunken  rage,  and  despite 
of  his  fury,  comforted  and  aided  the  unhappy  victims  in  his  diocese,  of 
the  Monmouth  rebellion ;  therefore,  every  one  expected  to  see  bishop 
I^nn  following  the  camp  of  the  Orange  prince.  But  the  courage  and 
humanity  of  our  deeply  revered  Kenn,  in  1685,  was,  if  tested  by  the 
laws  of  consistency,  the  true  cause  of  his  loyalty  in  1668. 

His  letter  is  addressed  to  a  kindred  mind,  that  of  Bancroft,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury : 

"  May  it  please  jrois  Gtace,— 

**  Before  I  eould  return  any  ans)ver  to  the  letter  with  whidi  your  grace  was 
pleased  to  favour  me,  I  received  iutellic^ence  that  the  Dutch  were  just  coming 
to  Wells,  upon  which  I  immediately  left  the  town,  and  in  obedience  to  his 
majesty's  general  commands,  took  all  my  coach-horses  with  me,  and  as  many  of 
my  saddle-horses  as  I  well  could,  and  took  shelter  in  a  private  village  in  Wilt- 
shire, intending,  if  his  majesty  had  come  into  my  county,  to  have  waited  on  him* 
and  paid  him  my  duty.  But  this  morning  we  are  told  his  migesty  has  gone  back 
to  London,  so  that  I  only  wait  till  tito  Dutch  have  passed  my  diocese,  and  then 
resolve  to  return  thither  again,  that  being  my  proper  station.  I  would  not  have 
left  the  diocese  in  this  juncture,  but  that  the  Dutch  had  seised  horses  within  ten 
miles  of  Wells,  before  I  went,  and  your  grace  knows  that  1,  having  been  a  ser- 
vant to  the  princess,  and  well  acquainted  with  many  ci  die  Dutch,  I  could  not 
have  stayed  without  giving  some  oocasions  of  su^ioion,  which  I  thought  it  roott 
advisable  to  avoid,  resolving,  by  God's  grace,  to  continue  in  a  firm  loyalty  to  the 
king,  whom  God  direct  and  preserve  in  this  time  of  danger ;  and  I  beseech  your 
grace  to  lay  my  most  humble  duty  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  cause  of  my  retiring.  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  deliver  us  from  the 
calamities  which  now  threaten  us,  and  from  the  nns  which  have  occasioned 
thenii.  ^  My  very  good  lord, 

"  Your  grace's  very  affectionate  servant  and  bishop, 

«  Thomas  Bath  aitd  Wills.* 

«  November  24,  1688." 

*  Lord  Dartmouth. 
Life  and  Works  of  Bishop  Kenn,  edited  by  J.  T.  Sherrard,  B.  D. 
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The  priucess  Anne  had  an  interview  wiih  her  fiitber  on  the  8d  of 
November,  O^,  when  he  communicated  to  her  the  news  that  the  Dutch 
fleet  had  been  seen  off  Dover,  and  he  lent  her  a  copy  of  the  piince  of 
Orange's  declaration,  which  had  been  disseminated  by  him  alonff  the 
coast  The  king  was  on  friendly  terms  with  his  youngest  daughter ; 
nor  had  he  then  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  invasion  was  instigated 
by  her. 

'^  The  flame  day  I  waited  on  the  princess  Anne,"  says  her  uncle  Cla- 
rendon, ^^  and  she  lent  me  the  declaration  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  tell- 
ing me,  ^  that  the  king  had  lent  it  to  her,  and  that  she  must  restore  it  to 
him  on  the  morrow.' ''  This  appears  to  have  been  the  U»t  intercourse 
between  the  princess  Anne  and  her  father.  The  declaration  blazoned 
abroad  the  slander  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  an  in&nt  impostor, 
intruded  on  the  nation  by  king  James,  in  order  that  England  might  Ml 
under  the  rule  of  a  prince  educated  as  a  Roman-catholic.  It  may  seem 
unaccountable,  wherefore  the  daughters  of  James  II.  adopted  a  false- 
hood, which  aggravated  the  needAil  exclusion  of  their  father  and  his 
unconscious  son  into  personal  injury;  but  it  was  the  contrivance  of 
their  own  private  ambition,  to  ^uard  against  the  possibility  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  beinff  taken  from  his  parents,  and  educated  by  the  comitry 
according  to  the  dootrines  of  the  church  of  Cnglapd,  which  would 
have  excluded  his  sisters  effectually  from  the  succession  they  eageily 
coveted. 

Lord  Clarendon  made  a  last  attempt  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  prin- 
cess Anne  for  her  father,  November  0th.  '^  I  told  her,''  he  writes, 
^  that  endeavours  were  using  (or  the  lords  temporal  and  spiritual,  to 
join  in  an  address  to  the  king,  tliat  now  it  would  be  seasonable  to  say 
something  to  her  father,  whereby  he  might  see  her  concern  for  him.' 
The  princess  replied,  ^  that  the  king  did  not  love  that  she  should  med- 
dle with  anything,  and  that  the  papists  would  let  him  do  nothing.'  I 
told  her  ^  that  the  king  was  her  father — that  she  knew  the  duty  she 
owed  him,  that  she  knew  how  very  tender  and  kind  he  had  been  to  her, 
and  that  he  had  never  troubled  her  about  reUgiorij  as  she  had  several 
times  owned  to  me.    The  princess  replied,  ^  that  was  true ;'  but  sha 

frew  exceedingly  uneasy  at  my  discourse,  and  aaid  ^  that  she  must  dress 
erself,'  and  so  1  left  her." ' 

The  news  arrived  in  London  in  a  few  hoars,  that  lord  Cornbury,  tlie 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and,  of  course,  the  first-cousin  of 
the  princess,  had  deserted  the  king's  army,  with  three  regiments.  His 
father  bowed  with  grief  and  shame,  omitted  his  visits  to  his  niece,  who 
demanded,  when  she  saw  him,  ^^  why  he  had  not  come  to  the  Cockpit 
lately  ?"  Lord  Clarendon  replied,  ^^  that  he  was  so  much  concerned  for 
the  villany  his  son  had  committed,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  being  seen 
anywhere."  ^^  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  princess,  ^^  people  are  so  apprehen- 
sive of  popery,  that  you  will  find  many  more  of  the  army  will  do  the 
same."  Lord  Cornbury's  defection  was  perfectly  well  known  to  her: 
he  was  the  first  gentleman  of  her  husband's  bed-chamber,  and  by  no 

'  Diary  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
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means  trouble^]  with  the  oid-foshioned  caralier  loyalty  of  his  father 
His  wife,  likewise  in  the  household  of  the  princess,  made  herself  re- 
markable by  dressing  herself  in  orangfe  colour,*  a  mode  we  shall  find 
the  princess  adopt  to  celebrate  the  fall  of  her  father. 

Thus,  day  by  day,  has  the  uncle  of  the  princess  Anne  left  memorials 
of  his  conversations  with  her,  regarding  her  unfortunate  father,  at  this 
momentous  crisis,  ft  was  scarcely  possible,  if  justice  did  not  require 
it,  that  her  near  relative.  Clarendon,  could  have  represented  her  in  the 
colours  he  has  done,  or  preferred  the  interests  of  the  son  of  his  brother- 
in-law  to  the  daughter  of  his  sister.  If  lord  Clarendon  had  had  a  bias, 
it  would  surely  have  been  to  represent  the  conduct  of  his  niece  in  as 
fevourabie  a  light  as  possible. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  task  to  follow  the  windings  of  a  furtive 
mind  to  the  goal  of  undeserved  success,  attaicied  by  means  o^ 
**That  low  cunning  which  in  fools  supplies, 
And  amply  tdo,  the  want  of  being  wise." 

Tet,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  worst  traits  which  deform  the  private 
character  of  Anne  are  those  portrayed  in  her  own  letters,  and  in  the 
journals  of  her  mother's  brother  and  trusted  friends. 

At  that  time  the  princess  Anne  was  waiting  anxiously  news  from  her 
husband,  who  had,  in  fair  seeming  friendship,  departed,  in  company  with 
her  father,  to  join  his  army  near  Salisbury,  with  the  apparent  purpose  of 
assisting  in  defending  him  from  his  ^  son,  the  prince  of  Orange.''  The 
prince  George  was  to  be  attended  in  his  flight  by  lady  Churchill's  hus- 
band, the  ungrateful  favourite  of  the  king,  and  sir  George  Hewett,  a  gen- 
tleman belonging  to  the  household  of  the  princess.  There  was  a  dark 
plot  of  assassination  contrived  against  James  by  these  two  last  agents, 
which  seems  as  well  authenticated  as  any  point  of  history,  being  con- 
fessed by  Hewett  on  his  death-bed,  amidst  agonies  of  remorse  and 
horror.* 

While  the  husband  of  the  princess  Anne  was  watching  his  most 
feasible  time  for  absconding,  he  dined  and  supped  at  the  table  of  the  king 
his  father-in-law.  Tidings  were  hourly  brought  of  some  important  defec- 
tion or  other  from  among  the  king's  officers,  on  which  prince  Geoi^ 
of  Denmark  usually  turned  to  James  II.  with  a  grimace  and  voice  of 
condolence,  uttering  one  set  phrase  of  surprise,  ^^  Est  il  possible !"  At 
last,  one  Saturday  night,  November  24th,  the  prince  of  Denmark  and 
sir  George  Hewett  went  off  to  the  hostile  c^unp,  afler  supping  with  king 
James,  and  greatly  condemning  all  deserters.  The  king,  who  had  been 
taken  alarmingly  ill  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  hours,  heard  of  the 
desertion  of  his  son-in-law  with  the  exclamation,  "  How !  has  *  eM'il' 
possible^  gone  off,  too  ?" '  Tet  the  example  of  his  departure  was  one 
of  fearful  import  to  the  king. 

James  H.  had  not  the  slightest  idea  but  what  his  heart  might  repose 

'  Letter  to  lady  Margaret  Russell,  from  the  family  papers  of  his  grace  the  dake 
ill  Devonshire,  copied  by  permission,  July  2,  1846. 

•  The  duke  of  Berwick's  evidence,  in  his  Memoirs,  against  his  uncle,  the  dnk» 
of  Mailborough,  will  be  allowed  to  be  decisive  regarding  the  truth  of  this  plot; 

•Ro2s»  Coke,  in  his  Detection,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  122,  123. 
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on  the  fidelity  of  his  daughter  Anne.  When  it  is  remembered  how  un- 
swervingly affectionate  and  faithful  even  the  infant  children  of  Charles  ]. 
had  proved,  not  only  to  their  father  but  to  each  other,  in  similar  times 
of  trial  and  distress,  his  confidence  in  his  daughter  cannot  excite  surprise. 
A  contemporary'  has  preserved  the  letter  which  George  of  Denmark  left 
for  the  king  on  his  departure. 

**  Prince  Gidrgs  of  Denmark  to  James  II. 

**  My  just  concern  for  that  religion  in  which  I  have  been  so  happily  educated, 
which  my  judgment  truly  convinced  me  to  be  the  best,  and  for  the  support 
thereof  I  am  highly  interested  in  my  native  country,  and  was  not  England  then 
become  so  by  the  most  endearing  tie  9*'  i 

The  prince  has  made  this  note  a  tissue  of  blunders,  confounding  the 
church  of  England  with  the  Lutheran  religion,  although  essentially  dif- 
ferent The  biographer  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  claims  the  composition  of  this 
note  as  one  of  the  good  deeds  of  that  prelate ;  it  is  certain  that  Dr.  Til- 
lotson was  not  in  the  camp  of  king  James,  but  actively  employed  in 
London.  The  only  comment  James  IL  made  when  he  read  the  note 
of  George  of  Denmark,  was,  '^  I  only  mind  him  as  connected  with  my 
dearest  child,  otherwise  the  loss  of  a  stout  trooper  would  have  been 
greater." ' 

Instant  information  was  despatched  to  the  princess  at  the  Cockpit 
that  prince  George,  lord  Churchill,  and  sir  George  Hewett,  had  suc- 
cessfully ]ef\  the  camp  of  her  father.  Anne  soon  summoned  her  coad- 
jutors, and  prepared  for' her  own  flight.  She  had  written  the  week 
before  to  warn  the  prince  of  Orange  of  her  intentions,  and  had  very  sys- 
tematically prepared  for  her  escape,  by  having  had  constructed  a  flight  of 
private  stairs  which  led  from  her  closet  down  into  St.  Jameses  Pafk.* 
Lady  Churchill  had,  in  the  afternoon,  sought  a  conference  with  Coropton, 
bishop  of  London,  the  tutor  of  the  princess ;  he  had  withdrawn,  but  left 
a  letter  advertising  where  he  was  to  be  found,  in  case  that  the  princess 
wished  to  leave  her  father.  The  bishop  and  the  ex-lord  chamberlain 
lord  Dorset,  sent  word  that  they  would  wait  in  St.  James's  Park  with  a 
hackney-coach,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  November  25th,  and 
that  if  the  princess  could  steal  unobserved  out  of  the  cockpit,  they  would 
take  charge  of  her.  It  is  stated  that  the  lord  chamberlain  Mulgrave  had 
orders  to  arrest  the  ladies  Churchill  and  Fitzharding,  but  that  the  princess 
Anne  had  entreated  the  queen  to  delay  this  measure  until  the  king's  re- 
turn. An  incident  which  marks  the  feet  that  Anne  was  on  apparently 
friendly  terms  with  her  step-mother.     Meantime,  a  manuscript  letter, 

*  Roger  Coke,  in  his  Detection,  vol.  ii.  pp.  122,  123. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  ill.,  pp.  122,  123.  They  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  carry  off  with 
them  a  portion  of  the  army;  the  common  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
positively  refused  to  forsaike  their  king.  General  Schomberg,  who  was  second 
in  command  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  was  as  much  a  man  of  honour  and 
honesty  as  a  mercenary  soldier  can  be,  received  the  deserters  from  James  II. 
with  a  sarcasm  so  cutting,  that  lord  Churchill  never  forgot  it.  **Sjr,*'  said  Sehom* 
berg  to  him,  "you  are  the  first  deserter  of  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-genofal  I  evci 
Mw.*' — Stuart  Papers,  edited  by  Macpherson. 

■  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes. 
TOL.  X.  — 26 
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among  the  family  papers  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  affirms 
that  the  king  had  ordered  the  princess  herself  to  be  arrested ;  if  this  had 
been  true,  he  could  not  have  been  surprised  at  her  flight  The  facts, 
gathered  from  several  contemporary  sources,  were  as  follow. 

The  princess  Anne  retired  to  her  chamber  on  Sunday  evening  at  her 
usual  hour ;  her  lady  in  waiting,  Mrs.  Danvers^  who  was  not  in  the  plot, 
went  to  bed  in  the  ante-chamber  according  to  custom.  Lady  Fitzharding, 
at  that  time  Ihe  principal  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  princess  Anne, 
being  sister  to  the  mistress  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was,  of  course,  an 
active  agent  in  the  intrigue ;  this  lady,  with  lady  Churchill,  came  up  the 
newly  constructed  back-stairs,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  household, 
and  there  awaited  the  hour  of  appoiatmeot,  perdu,  with  lady  ChurchilFs 
maid.  When  one  o'clock  struck,  tlie  princess  stole  down  into  the  park 
with  these  women,  and,  cloee  to  the  cockpit  she  met  her  auxiliary,  lord 
Donset  The  night  was  dark,  it  poured  with  torienU  of  rain,  and  Sl 
James's  Park  was  a  mass  of  black  November  mud.  The  adventurers 
had  not  very  far  to  walk  to  the  hackney-coach,  but  the  pnacess,  who 
had  not  equipped  herself  for  pedestrian  exigencies,  soon  lost  one  of  her 
fine  high-heeled  shoes  inextricably  in  tlie  mud.  She  was,  however,  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  not  disposed  to  be  daunted  by  trifles,  she  tried 
to  hop  forward  with  one  shoe,  but  lord  Dorset,  fearing  thai  she  would 
take  cok),  pulled  off  his  embroidered  leather  glove  (which  was  of  the 
long  gauntlet  fashion),  and  besged  her  royal  highness  to  permnt  him  to 
draw  it  on  her  foot  as  some  defence  against  the  wet.  This  was  done, 
amidst  peajs  of  laughter  and  many  jokes  from  the  whole  party,  and, 
partly  bopping  and  partly  carried  by  lord  Dorset,  the  princess  gained  the 
spot  where  the  bishop  waited  for  them  in  the  hackney-coach.  The 
whole  party  then  drove  to  the  bishop  of  London^s  house  by  St.  PauPs, 
where  they  were  refreshed,  and  went  from  thence  before  day-break; 
they  sent  out  to  lord  Dorset's  seat,  Copt  Hall,  in  Waltbam  forest  The 
princess  only  made  a  stay  there  of  a  few  hours,  and  then,  with  the  bishop, 
lord  Dorset,  and  her  two  ladies,  set  out  for  Nottingham,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  earl  of  Northampton,  the  brother  of  the  bishop  of 
London.  That  prelate  assumed  a  military  dress  and  a  pair  of  jackboots, 
and  raising  a  purple  standard  in  the  name  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
England,  invited  the  people  to  gather  round  the  protestant  heiress  to 
the  throne.' 

The  proceedings  of  the  princess,  after  her  retreat,  are  related  by  an 
eye-witness,  lord  Chesterfield.  Of  all  the  contemporaries  of  James  IL, 
he  was  the  least  likely  to  be  prejudice  in  his  favour.  He  was  brought 
up  in  companionship  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  reared  by  his 
mother,  lady  Stanhope,  governess  to  the  prince  at  the  Hague.  Mor^ 
over,  Chesterfield  had  not  forgotten  his  angry  resentment,  at  the  coquet- 
ries of  his  second  wife,  with  James  II.,  when  duke  of  York.  The  earl 
was,  besides,  a  firm  opposer  of  pt>pery,  and  an  attached  son  of  the 
feformed  chturch.    Every  early  pr^udice,  every  personal  interest,  every 

'  Anbrey     Liditfrd's  Life  of  Marlboroagb,  vol.  i.,  Colley  Gibber,  and  Lambertf, 
who  waji  Mcjrelaiy  to  Bentinck. 
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mtaral  resentment,  led  lord  Chesterfidd  to  faTonr  the  cause  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.  He  was  a  deep  and  acute  observer;  he  had  known  the 
princess  Anne  from  her  infancy,  being  chamberlain  to  her  aunt,  queen 
Catharine.     Anne's  proceedings  afler  her  flight  from  Whitehall  are  here 

?[rfen  in  his  words:*  ^The  princess  Anne  made  her  escape  in  disguise 
irom  Whitehall  and  came  to  Nottingham,  pretending  '  that  her  father 
the  king  did  use  her  ill  for  her  religion,  she  being  a  protestant  and  he  a 
papist'  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  her  coming  with  a  small  retinue  to  Not- 
tingham, I  went  thither  with  the  lord  Ferrers  and  se?eral  gentlemen,  my 
neighbours,  to  ofler  her  my  services.  The  princess  seemed  to  be  well 
pleased ;  she  told  me,  that  she  intended  to  go  to  Warwick,  but  she  ap- 
prehended that  lord  MulHnux,  who  was  a  papist,  and  then  in  arms, 
would  attack  her  on  her  journey.  I  assured  her  highness,  ^  that  I  would 
wait  upon  her  till  she  was  in  a  state  of  safety.'  I  left  her  and  returned 
to  Nottingham  in  two  days  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  horse,  with  which 
she  seemed  to  be  much  satisfied.  I  met,  at  Nottingham,  the  earls  of 
Devon^ire,  Northampton,  Scarsdale,  and  lord  Gray,  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  many  others,  who  had  brought  in  606  horse,  and  raised  the 
militia  of  the  country  to  attend  her  highness.  The  next  day,  her  high- 
ness told  me,  that  there  were  many  disputes  and  quarrels  among  the 
young  nobili^  around  her,  therefore,  to  prevent  disorders  in  the  marching 
of  her  troops  about  precedence,  she  had  appointed  a  council  to  meet  that 
day  and  me  to  be  of  it  I  replied,  ^  that  I  was  come  on  purpose  to 
defend  her  person  in  a  time  of  tumnlt,  with  my  life,  against  any  that 
should  dare  to  attack  her,  but  that  as  to  her  council^  I  did  beg  her  pardon 
for  desiring  to  be  excused  from  it,  for  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  privy- 
councillor  to  his  majesty  her  father,  therefore  I  would  be  of  no  council 
for  the  ordering  of  troops  which  I  did  perceive  were  intended  to  serve 
against  him.'  I  found  that  her  hi^^hness  and  some  of  the  noblemen 
round  her  were  highly  displeased  with  my  answer,  which  they  caUed  a 
^  tacit  upbraiding  them  and  the  princess  with  rebellion.' " 

Chesterfield,  nevertheless,  escorted  the  prtacess  Anne  from  Nottingw 
ham  to  Leicester,  but  here  he  found  a  project  on  foot,  which  completed 
his  disgust  of  the  proceedings  of  ^  the  daughter."  h  wasi,  in  fiict,  no 
other  than  the  revival  of  the  old  Association,  which  had,  about  a  cen- 
tury before,  hunted  Mary  queen  of  Scots  1o  a  scafibld.  If  Elizabeth,  a 
kinswoman  some  degrees  removed  from  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  but  who 
had  never  seen  her,  has  met  with  reprehension  from  the  lovers  of  moral 
justice  for  her  encouragement  of  such  a  leagoe,  what  can  be  thought  of 
die  heart  of  a  child,  a  fovoured  and  beloved  daughter,  who  had  fled 
fVom  the  very  arms  of  her  father  to  join  it  ?  ^^  I  waited  on  her  highness 
the  princess  Anne  to  Leicester,"  resumes  Chesterfield ;'  ^  next  morning, 
at  court,  in  the  drawing-room,  which  was  filled  with  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  bishop  of  London  called  me  aloud  by  my  name ;  he  said,  ^  thai 
the  princess  Anne  desired  us  to  meet  at  four  o'clock  the  same  afternoon  at 
an  inn  in  Leicester,  which  he  named,  to  do  something  which  was  for  her 

>>M«inoiir  of  Philip,  second  earl  of  Cheaterfield,  from  his  autograph  papers,  fouod 
jD  the  library  at  Bath  House,  published  with  his  Letteis,  pp.  48, 49, 50  ^  Ihifl* 
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service.^ ''  Chesterfielcl  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  publicly  called  upon,  without  any  previous  intimation  of  the 
matter,  "  Upon  which  lord  Devonshire,  who  stood  by,  observed, '  that 
he  thought  lord  Chesterfield  had  been  previously  acquainted,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  princess  was  to  have  an  association  entered  into  to 
'Jestroy  all  the  papists  in  England,  in  case  the  prince  of  Orange  should 
be  killed  or  murthered  by  any  of  them.' " 

An  association  for  the  purpose  of  extermination  is  always  an  ugly  blot 
in  history.  Many  times  have  the  Roman-catholics  been  charged  with 
such  leagues,  and  it  is  indisputable  that  they  were  more  than  once  guilty 
of  carrying  them  into  ferocious  execution.  But  the  idea,  that  the  father 
of  the  princess  Anne  was  one  of  the  proscribed  religion,  and  that  she 
could  be  enrolled  as  the  chief  of  an  association  for  extermination  of 
those  among  whom  he  was  included,  is  a  trait  surpassing  the  polemic 
horrors  of  the  sixteenth  century.  May  this  terrible  fact  be  excused, 
under  the  plea  of  the  stupidity  of  Anne,  and  her  utter  incapacity  for 
reasoning  from  cause  to  efiect  ?  Could  she  not  perceive  that  her  father's 
bead  would  have  been  the  first  to  be  laid  low  by  such  an  association  ? 
If  she  did  not,  lord  Chesterfield  did.  ^^  I  would  not  enter  into  it,"  he 
continues,'  '^  nor  sign  the  paper  the  bishop  of  London  had  drawn ;  and 
after  my  refusing,  lord  Ferrers,  lord  CuUen,  and  above  a  hundred  gen- 
^  tlemen  refused  to  sign  this  association,  which  made  the  princess  Anne 
extremely  angry.  However,  I  kept  my  promise  with  her  highness,  and 
waited  on  her  from  Leicester  to  Coventry,  and  from  thence  to  Warwick." 
Such  was  the  errand  on  which  Anne  had  left  her  home.  Let  us  now 
see  what  was  going  on  in  that  home.  Great  was  the  consternation  of 
her  household  at  the  Cockpit,  on  the  morning  of  November  26,  when 
two  hours  had  elapsed  beyond  her  usual  time  of  ringing  for  her  attend- 
ants. Her  women  and  Mrs.  Danvers  having  vainly  knocked  and  called 
at  her  door,  at  last  had  it  forced.  When  they  entered,  they  found  the 
bed  open,  with  the  impression  as  if  it  had  been  slept  in.  Old  Mrs.  Buss, 
the  nurse'  of  the  princess,  immediately  screamed  out,  ^^  that  the  princess 
had  been  murdered  by  the  queen's  priests,"  and  the  whole  party  ran 
screaming  to  lady  Dartmouth's  apartments ;  some  went  to  lord  Claren- 
don's apartments  with  the  news.  As  lady  Clarendon  did  not  know  the 
abusive  names  by  which,  her  niece  and  lady  Churchill  used  to  revile  her, 
she  threw  herself  into  an  agony  of  afifectionate  despair.  While  Mrs. 
Buss  rushed  into  the  queen's  presence,  and  rudely  demanded  the  princess 
Anne  of  her  majesty,  lady  Clarendon  ran  about  lamenting  for  her  all  over 
the  court.  This  uproar  was  appeased  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  queen^ 
being  found  open  on  the  toilet  of  the  princess.  It  was  never  brought 
to  the  queen;*  yet  its  discovery  somewhat  allayed  the  storm  which 

'  Memoii  of  Philip,  second  earl  of  Chesterfield,  fVom  his  autograph  papers,  found 
m  the  library  at  Bath  House,  published  with  his  Letters,  pp.  4S,  49,  50. 

'  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes:  but  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  Anne's  nurse, 
ivbo  was  a  papist,  as  Dr.  Lake  affirms ;  perhaps  she  had  been  converted. 

•  Memoirs  of  James  H.,  edited  by  Rev.  Stanier  Clarke.  The  king  mentions 
Uiis  letter,  but  declares  neither  he  nor  the  queen  ever  saw  it,  except  in  the  public 
prints.  Dr.  Stanier  Clarke  prints  the  name  of  Anne's  nurse  as  Busa.  Lewis 
Jenkin?  one  of  her  feiiow-servants,  calls  her  BiOt, 
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suddenly  raged  around  her,  for  a  furious  mob  had  collected  in  the  streets, 
▼owing  that  Whitehall  should  be  plucked  down,  and  the  queen  torn  to 

{)ieces,  if  she  did  not  give  up  the  princess  Anne.  This  letter  was  pub- 
ished  in  the  Gazette  next  day  by  the  partisans  of  Anne ;  it  has  been  in- 
finitely admired  by  those  who  hare  never  compared  it  with  the  one  she 
wrote  to  the  prince  of  Orange  on  the  same  subject  :— 

**  Ths  PftiMcns  Amu  or  Denmakk  to  the  Qdken  of  Jammb  II.' 
•»  Madam, —  *»  Found  at  the  Cockpit,  Nov.  26. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  am  to  duply  e^tdtd  with  the  turprinng  ntwi  of  th$ 
prinet'M  (George  of  Denmark)  being  gone  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  you,  but  to  leave 
this  paper  to  exprtt$  my  hmibU  duty  to  the  king  and  yowreelf^  and  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  gone  to  absent  myulf,  to  avoid  the  king's  displeasurtt  which  I  am  not  able 
to  bear^  either  against  the  prince  or  myself ^  and  I.  shall  stay  at  so  great  a  distance, 
as  not  to  return  till  I  hear  the  happy  news  of  a  reconcilement;  and,  as  I  am 
eonfldent  the  prince  did  not  leave  the  king  with  any  other  design  than  to  use 
ail  possible  means  for  his  preservation,  so  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  that  I  am  uncapable  of  following  him  for  any  other  end.  Never  was  any 
one  in  such  an  unhappy  condition^  so  divided  between  duty  to  a  father  and  a  huo- 
band^  and,  therefore,  I  know  not  what  I  must  do,  but  to  follow  one  to  preserve 
the  other. 

**  I  see  the  general  falling  off  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  avow  to  bava 
no  other  end  than  to  prevail  with  the  king  to  secure  their  religion,  which  they 
saw  so  much  in  danger,  from  the  violent  councils  of  the  priests,  who,  to  promote 
their  own  religion,  did  not  care  to  what  dangers  they  exposed  the  king.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  the  prince  of. Orange  designs  the  king's  safety  and  preser* 
vation,  and  hope  all  things  may  be  composed  without  bloodshed,  by  the  calling 
of  a  parliament. 

**  God  grant  an  happy  end  to  these  troubles,  and  that  the  king*8  (James  n.*s) 
veign  may  be  prosperous,  and  that  I  may  shortly  meet  you  in  perfect  peace  and 
safety,  till  when,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  continue  the  same  favourable  opinion  that 
you  have  hitherto  had  of  your  most  obedient  daughter  and  servant,       Ainrs.*' 

One  historian  chooses  to  say  that  Anne  had  been  beaten  previously 
by  her  step-mother.  Yet  immediately  beneath  this  assertion  he  quotes 
her  letter  to  the  queen,'  ending  with  this  sentence,  '^  let  me  beg  of  you 
to  continue  the  same  favourMe  opinion  that  you  have  hitherto  had  of 
yours — Anne.''  Now,  people  seldom  express  fevourable  opinions  of 
those  whom  they  beat,  and  still  seldomer,  do  the  beaten  persons  wish 
those  who  beat  them  to  continue  in  the  same  way  of  thinking  concerning 
themselves. 

It  is  a  curious  &ct,  that  the  princess  Anne  should  write  two  letters, 
on  the  same  subject,  entirely  opposite  in  profession,  convicting  herself 
of  shameless  falsehood,  and  that  they  should  both  be  preserved  for  tho 
elucidation  of  the  writer's  real  disposition : — 

**Tiis  Prdicim  AmiB  to  thb  PaiNOB  of  OftANac* 

«*The  Cockpit,  November  18. 

**  Having  on  all  occasions  given  you  and  my  sister  all  imaginable  assurances 

>  Lansdowne  Papers,  No.  1236,  ibl.  230,  apparently  the  original,  as  the  endorse- 
ment  is  written  with  the  name,  Anne,  in  italio  capitals ;  the  paper  is  very  Otd 
and  yellow — ^it  has  never  been  folded. 

*  Echard,  920,  vol.  iii. 

'  In  king  William's  box  at  Kensington,  found  there,  and  published  by  nt  Joha 
Dalrymple,  Appendix,  p.  333. 
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of  Uie  raal  friendtbip  and  kindness  I  bave  for  yon  both,  I  hope  it  is  not  neoa^ 
lary  for  mo  to  repeac  anything  of  that  kind,  and  on  the  subject  you  have  now 
wrote  to  me,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  many  compliments,  only  in  short  to 
assure  you  that  yon  have  my  wishes  for  your  good  success  in  this  so  just  an  un» 
dertaking ;  and  1  hopt  the  prtnet  (her  hueband)  wiU  toon  be  wUk  yon,  to  let  yoi*  sst 
Am  readmme  to  jom  with  yom^  wko^  I  am  sure,  wiU  do  fon  oil  the  eenriee  that  Ke$  m 
hie  power.  He  went  yetierdtKif  wUk  the  km^  toeearde  8oimb¥nf^imt^^ 
thence  to  you  a$  eoon  ae  hie  friende  thought  proper. 

**  1  am  not  yet  certain  if  I  shall  continue  here  or  remooe  into  the  city  ;  that  shall 
depend  upon  the  adTioe  my  fHends  will  give  me,  but  wherever  I  am,  I  riiall  be 
ready  to  show  you  how  much  I  am  your  humble  servant  Ajtvb." 

A  report  prevailed  among  the  people,  in  excuse  for  Anne's  conduct, 
that  her  &ther  had  sent  orders  to  arrest  her  and  send  her  to  the  Tower 
on  the  previous  day,*  but  this  plea  she  dared  not  urge  for  herself,  as  may 
b»  soen  in  her  ftwewell  letter. 

By  the  perusal  of  the  kst  quoted  letter,  which  was  written  before  the 
one  addressed  to  the  queen,  all  the  sentiments  of  conflicting  dutiee-— of 
ignorance  and  innocence — regarding  her  husband's  intention  of  departure, 
are  utterly  exploded.  As  for  any  tenderness  regarding  the  safety  of  her 
unfortunate  fiither,  or  pretended  mediation  between  him  and  the  prince 
of  Orange,  a  glance  over  the  genuine  emanation  of  her  mind  will  show 
that  she  never  alluded  to  king  James,  excepting  to  aggravate  his  faulto. 
So  far  from  the  desertion  of  the  prince  of  Denmark  being  unknown  to 
her,  it  was  announced  by  her  own  pen  several  days  before  it  took  place. 
It  would  have  been  infinitely  more  respectable,  had  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Denmark  pursued  the  path  they  deemed  most  conducive  to  their 
interests,  without  any  grimaee  of  sentiment  As  for  profaning  the  church 
of  England  for  one  moment,  by  assuming  that  devotion  to  its  principles 
inspired  ^e  tissue  of  foul  fidsehood,  which  polluted  the  mind  of  the 
princess  Anne,  it  is  what  we  do  not  intend  to  do.  The  conduct  of  those 
who  were  the  true  and  real  disciples  of  our  church,  will  soon  be  shown, 
thou^  a  strait  and  narrow  path  they  trod,  which  led  not  to  this  world's 
honours  and  prosperity. 

James  II.  arrived  in  London  soon  after  the  uproar,  regarding  the  de- 
parture of  his  daughter,  had  subsided.  He  was  extremely  ill,  having 
been  bled  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  three  preceding  days,  which 
was  the  real  reason  of  his  leaving  the  arnfiy.'  He  expected  to  be  con- 
soled by  some  very  extraordinary  manifestation  of  duty  and  aflection 
from  the  princess  Anne,  and  when  he  heard  the  particufers  of  her  deser- 
tion, he  struck  his  breast,  and  exclahned,  "  God  help  me,  my  own  chil- 
dren have  forsaken  me  in  my  distress !"  Still  he  expressed  the  utmost 
anxiety  lest  his  daughter,  whose  state  he  supposed  was  precarious, 
should  in  any  way  injure  herself.  From  that  hour,  James  II.  lost  all 
hope  or  interest  in  his  struggle  for  regality.   His  mind  was  overthrown.* 

'  wootemporary  letter,  endorsed,  **To  the  lady  Margaret  Russell,  Woburn  Abbey, 
(Wobom  bog,)''  among  family  papers  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devnimhire,  oopiod 
by  kind  pemiissioa,  July  2,  1846.  In  the  course  of  this  MS.  the  writer  affirmii 
that  **  previously  to  the  escape  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Penmark,  lord  Fe> 
versham  nad  been  on  his  knees  two  hours,  entreating  the  lung  to  arrest  lord 
CbnBofasil,  but  the  king  would  not  beUeve  anything  against  him." 

*  See  the  Idle  of  his  consort,  queen  Mary  Beatrice,  voU  is.  'Ibkl 
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In  fact,  ciTil  wan  have  token  |>laee  between  kbinKD,  brothera,  iiepheifs, 
and  undes,  and  eren  betw«e9  lathen  and  schh  ;  btrt  faialoiy  produoea 
only  twt>  ollher  instances  of  warfiuw  between  dn^xttn  and  fathers,  and 
of  those  instances  many  a  bitter  eonparisoa  was  afterwards  drawn. 

James  II.  himself  was  not  aware  how  deefdy  his  daughter  Anne  was 
concerned  tn  all  the  conspmcies  against  hin ;  he  lired  and  died  utterly 
onconsciotts  of  the  lonl  letters  she  wrote  to  her  sister,  or  of  that  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  announcing  to  him  her  husband^s  flight  He  expresses 
his  firm  belief,  that  she  acted  under  the  control  <^  her  husband,*  and  by 
the  persuasions  of  lady  ChnrchiU  and  lady  Berkeley.  With  the  food 
delusion  often  seen  in  parents  in  middle  life,  he  speaks  of  the  personal 
danger  she  incurred,  regardtng  her  health,  in  her  flight  from  the  Cock« 
pit,  as  if  it  were  dmost  the  wont  part  of  her  conduct  to  him.' 

The  prince  of  Orange  moved  forward  from  ^e  west  of  England,  giv« 
tng  out  that  it  was  his  intention  to  prove  a  mediator  between  James  IL 
and  his  people,  and  thus  inducing  many  of  the  moat  loyal  subjects  of 
the  crown  to  meet  him  for  that  purpose.  Locd  Clarendon,  hu  wife's 
nnde,  met  him  at  Misbuiy,  where  his  head*quarters  weoe,  in  hopes  of 
assisting  at  an  amicable  arrengement  Prince  George  of  Denmark  waa  stiU 
with  the  Dutch  army ;  to  him  lord  Clarendon  instantly  went  The  prince 
asked  him  news  of  James  II.,  and  then  ^  when  his  princess  went  awmy, 
and  who  went  with  her  ?"  •  **  Of  which,'*  says  lord  Clarendon,  "  I  gave 
him  as  particular  an  account  as  i  could."  Prince  George  said,  ^^  I  wonder 
she  went  not  sooner."  Lord  Clarendon  observed,  ^  that  he  wished  her 
journey  might  do  her  no  hann."  Every  one  supposed  that  die  princes* 
Anoe  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  accouchement.  The  next  reply  ol 
the  prince  convinced  him  that  this  was  really  a  deception,  althoogh  con- 
stantly pleaded  in  excuse  to  her  father  when  he  had  required  her  pre- 
sence at  the  birth  of  the  piince  of  Wales,  or  any  cerenooial  regarding 
the  queen.  The  princess  Anne  had  actually  herself  practised  the  samt 
kind  of  fraud,  of  which  she  fidsely  aooned  her  unfortunate  step-mother 
That  accusation  must  have  originated  in  the  capability  for  impoaitioa, 
which  she  found  in  her  own  mind.  Her  nnele  was  stnick  with  horroc 
when  her  husband  told  him  that  the  princess  had  not  been  in  any  state 
requiring  particular  care.  His  words  are,  ^  This  startled  me.  Good 
God,  nothing  but  lying  mad  dissimulation !  1  then  told  him  ^  with  what 
tenderness  the  king  had  spoken  of  the  princess  Ancne,  and  how  much 
trouble  of  heart  he  showed  when  he  found  that  ahe  had  leil  him ;'  bai 
to  this,  prince  George  of  Denmark  answieied  not  one  word."  ^ 

The  prince  of  Orange  advanced  from  Sfdisbury  to  Oxford,  and  rested 
at  Abingdon,  and  at  Henley-on-Thames  received  the  news  that  James  IL 
had  disbanded  his  army;  and  also  that  the  queen*  had  escaped  with  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  France,  and  thlit  king  James  had  departed,  December 
11,  a  few  days  afterwards,  at  which  the  prince  of  Orange  could  not  con* 

i 

*  Daliymple^s  Appendix. 

*  Original  Papers,  edited  by  Maopherson.     Likewise  Roger  Coke's  Deteotioi^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  123.    Diary  of  Lord  Clarendon^  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 

'Diary  of  Lord  Clarendon,  toI.  ii.,  p.  316.  ^Ibid. 

*  For  thes^  particulars,  see  yoL  ix.,  chap,  t^  Life  of  Mtnf  Beaitrioe  of  Modeaa 
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eeal  his  joy.  The  prince  of  Denmark  remained  in  Oxford  to  receive  the 
princess  his  wife,  who  made  a  grand  entry  with  military  state,  escorted 
by  several  thousand  mounted  gentlemen,  who,  with  their  tenants,  had 
mustered  in  the  mid-counties  to  attend  her.  Compton  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, her  tutor,  had  for  some  days  resumed  his  old  dress  and  occupation 
of  a  military  leader,  and  rode  before  her.  with  his  purple  flag.'  The 
princess  Anne  and  her  consort  remained  some  days  at  Oxford,  greatly 
tieasted  and  caressed  by  their  party. 

Meantime,  the  prince  of  Orange  approached  the  metropolis  no  nearer 
than  Windsor,  for  the  unfortunate  James  II.  had  been  brought  back  to 
Whitehall.  The  joy  manifested  by  his  people  at  seeing  him  once  more, 
alarmed  his  opponents.  The  prince  of  Orange  had  moved  forward  to 
Sion  House,  Brentford,  from  whence  he  despatched  his  Dutch  guards  to 
expel  his  uncle  from  WhitehaU.  It  seems,  neither  Anne  nor  his  sons- 
in-law  cared  to  enter  the  presence  of  James  again,  and  they  would  not 
approach  the  metropolis  till  he  had  been  forced  out  of  it 

The  next  day,  the  prince  of  Orange  made  his  entry  into  London  with- 
out pomp,  in  a  travelling  carriage  drawn  by  post-horses,  with  a  cloak- 
bag  strapped  at  the  back  of  it*  He  arrived  at  St  James's  palace  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  retired  at  once  to  his  bed-chamber.  The  bells 
rang,  guns  fired,,  and  his  party  numifested  their  joy  at  his  arrival,  as  the 
Jacobites  had  done  when  the  king  returned.  The  prince  and  princess 
of  Denmark  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  December  from  Ox- 
ford, and  took  up  their  abode  as  usual  at  the  Cockpit' 

No  leave-taking  ever  occurred  between  the  princess  Anne  and  her 
unfortunate  father;  they  had  had  their  last  meeting  in  this  world,  spoken 
their  last  words,  and  looked  upon  each  other  for  the  last  time,  before 
his  reverse  of  fortune  occurred.  No  eflbrt  did  Anne  make,  cherished 
and  indulged  as  she  had  ever  been,  to  see  her  father  ere  he  went  forth 
into  exile  for  ever.  Yet  there  had  never  occurred  the  slightest  disagree- 
ment between  them,  no  angry  chiding  regarding  their  separate  creeds ; 
no  offence  had  ever  been  given  her,  but  the  existence  of  her  hapless 
brother.  Had  she  taken  the  neutral  part  of  retirement  from  the  public 
^e  while  he  was  yet  in  England — ^ill,  unhappy,  and  a  prisoneiw-her 
Conduct  could  not  have  drawn  down  the  contemptuous  comment  which 
it  did  from  an  eye-witness.  ^  King  James  was  carried  down  the  river 
in  a  most  tempestuous  evening,  not  without  actual  danger ;  and  while 
her  poor  old  Either  was  thus  exposed  to  danger,  an  actual  prisoner  under 
a  guard  of  Dutchmen,  at  that  very  moment  his  daughter,  the  princess 
Amie  of  Denmark,  with  her  great  favourite,  lady  Churchill,  both  covered 

*  Aubrey. 

•  MS.  Inedited  Stepney  Papers,  letter  of  Horace  Walpole  the  elder  to  bis  bro- 
ther, Sir  Robexc  Walpole ;  the  words  are  worth  quoting.  When  Stanhope,  the 
Bnglish  ambassador  from  queen  Anne,  was  urging  the  sluggish  and  pompous 
Charles  of  Austria  to  press  on  to  Madrid,  and  seize  the  Spanish  crown,  after  on« 
of  Peterborough's  brilliant  yictories,  "the  German  prince  excused  himself,  because 
hit  enninages  were  not  ready.  Stanhope  replied,* The  prince  of  Orange  entered 
London,  in  1688,  with  a  ooach  and  four,  and  a  cloak-bag  tied  behind  it,  and  a 
few  weeks'  after  was  crowned  king  of  Great  Britain.' " 

•  *  Ckrendon't  Diary,  voL  it,  p.  23  L 
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with  orange  ribbons,  went  in  one  of  his  coaches,  attended  by  hts  guards, 
triumphant  to  the  playhouse.^'  *  ft  was  on  the  same  stormy  night  that 
James  11.  escaped  from  his  Dutch  guards,  and  withdrew  to  France.' 

The  conduct  of  the  princess  Aniie  at  this  crisis  is  recorded  with  utter 
indignation  by  her  church-of-Eiigland  uncle,  Clarendon.'  '*  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  January  17th,  I  was  with  the  princess  Anne.  1  took  the 
liberty  to  tell  her  that  many  good  people  were  extremely  troubled  to 
find  that  she  seemed  no  more  concerned  for  her  father's  misfortunes.  It 
was  noticed  that,  when  the  news  c^ime  of  his  final  departure  frbm 
the  country,  she  was  not  the  least  moved,  but  called  for  cards,  and  was 
as  merry  as  she  used  to  be."  To  this  Anne  replied,  "  Those  who  made 
such  reflections  on  her  actions  did  her  wrong ;  but  it  was  true  thai  she 
did  call  for  cards  then,  because  she  was  accustomed  to  play,  and  that 
she  never  loved  to  do  anything  that  looked  like  an  affected  constraint.'"^ 
^And  does  your  royal  highness  think  that  showing  some  trouble  for  the 
king  your  father's  misfortunes  could  be  interpreted  as  an  affected  con* 
Btraint  ?"  was  the  stern  rejoinder  from  her  uncle.  ^^  I  am  afraid,"  he 
continued,  ^  such  behaviour  lessens  you  much  more  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  and  even  in  that  of  your  father's  enemies,  than  you  ought  to 
be.  But,"  adds  he,  in  comment,  ^  with  all  this  she  was  not  one  jot 
moved." 

Clarendon  demanded  whether  she  had  sfiown  his  letter,  written  to 
her  in  his  grief  on  his  son's  desertion  from  her  father.  The  princess 
said,  ^  No ;  she  had  burnt  it  as  soon  as  jread."  But  her  uncle  pressed 
the  matter  home  to  her,  ".because,"  he  said,  "  the  contents  were  matter 
of  public  discourse."  The  princess  replied,  ^  She  had  shown  the  letter 
to  no  one,  but  she  could  not  imagine  where  was  the  harm  if  she  had  ?" 
"  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  as  when  it  was  written,"  observed  her 
uncle ;  ^  1  think  that  my  son  has  done  a  very  abominable  action,^  even 
if  it  be  viewed  but  as  a  breach  of  trust ;  but  if  your  royal  highness 
repeats  all  that  is  said  or  written  to  you,  few  people  will  tell  you  any- 
thing." 

The  princess  turned  the  discourse  with  a  complaint  ^  that  his  son 
never  waited  on  prince  George,  which  was  more  necessary  now  than 
ever,  since  the  prince  had  no  one  but  him  of  quality  about  him ;  that 

*  Bevil  Higgon'8  Short  View  of  English  History,  p  360.  The  Devonshire  MS. 
previoatly  quoted,  confirms  the  fact  that  the  ladies  in  the  household  of  Anne  at 
that  time,  wore  orange  colour  as  a  party  badge.  Anne  herself^  in  her  picture  at 
the  Temple,  is  dressed  in  orange  and  green,  the  colours  of  her  brother-in-law. 

*  See  vol.  ix.,  chap.  vi„  Life  of  his  consort,  Mary  Beatrice. 

*  Clarendon  Diary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  249.  -      *  Ibid.,  pp.  250,  251. 

*  The  regiments  said  to  desert  with  Combury,  according  to  Burnet's  MS.  lettor, 
(Harleian.,  6798,)  were  three ;  one  of  them,  the  dragoons,  commanded  by  lord 
Cornbury;  another  was  Berwick's  regiment,  late  the  earl  of  Oxford's,  and  th« 
third  the  duke  of  St  Al ban's.  **  Lord  Cornbury  marched  them  off  to  the  prince 
of  Orange's  camp;  but  when  day  dawned,  and  the  officers  perceived  where  thou 
steps  directed,  they  cried  aloud  and  halted,  putting  all  into  complete  contusion.** 
These  officers.  Dr.  Burnet  declared,  were  papists ;  but  whatsoever  they  were 
they  drew  off  half  Cornbury's  own  regiment,  part  of  St.  Alban's,  and  all  Ber 
wick's  but  fifty  cavaliers,  and  marched  tliem  back  under  the  command  of  Co^ 
imry's  migor. 
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•h*  had  reproTed  lord  Gornbury  haraelf,  but  he  took  bo  little  heed  of  it, 
•hst  at  one  time  she  tho«ight  of  desiriDg  him  to  march  o^  and  leare 
room  for  somebody  ebe ;  bat  that,  as  it  was  at  a  time  that  the  fiuonilj 
seemed  oppressed,  she  had  no  mind  to  do  a  hard  thing."  The  oppres- 
sion she  meant  was  when  James  II.  had  dismissed  Clarendon  and  her  other 
uncle  from  their  employments,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the 
church  of  England.  Her  uncle  drily  returned  thanks  for  her  gracious 
inlimationi  and  observed  ^  that  his  son,  though  he  often  complained  of 
hardship  put  upon  him,  was  to  blame  for  neglecting  his  duty."  The 
princess  stated  ^  That  Uie  prince,  her  husband,  was  at  a  great  loss  for 
some  peison  of  quality  about  him ;  that  he  had  thoughts  oi  taking  lord 
Scarsdale  again,  but  that  he  proved  so  pitiful  a  wretch,  that  they  would 
have  no  more  to  do  with  him."  ^  I  asked,"  said  lord  Clarendon,  ^  whom 
he  thought  to  take  ?"  The  princess  said,  ^  Sir  George  Hewett"  This, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  man  who  had  deserted  with  lord 
QiarchiH,  and  was  implicated  in  the  scheme  for  either  seizing  or  assas- 
sinating the  king,  her  father.  Lord  Clarendon,  when  he  visited  the 
Dutch  head-quarters,  bluntly  asked  lord  Chuichill,  ^  whether  it  was  a 
fret  ?"  who,  with  his  usual  graceful  and  urbane  manner,  and  in  that  pe- 
culiar intonation  of  voice,  which  his  contemporary,  lord  Dartmouth, 
aptly  describes  as  gentle  and  whining,  pronounced  himself  ^  the  most 
ungrateful  of  mortals  if  he  could  have  perpetinted  aught  against  his 
benefactor,  king  James." 

To  return,  however,  to  sir  George  Hewett  Clarendon  observed  to 
^  princess  Anne,  ^  that  he  was  no  nobleman.  ^  He  might  be  made  one 
when  things  are  settled,'  said  the  princess,  ^  and  she  hoped  such  a  thing 
would  not  be  denied  to  the  prince  her  husband,  and  her.'  I  asked  her 
^how  that  could  be  done  without  king  James?'  ^Sure,'  replied  the 
princess  Anne,  ^  there  will  be  a  way  found  out  at  one  time  or  other."  ^ 

A  convention  of  the  lords  and  some  of  the  members  who  had  been 
returned  in  the  last  parliament  of  Cliarles  II.  were  then  on  the  point  of 
meeting  to  settle  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  convention 
fiancroft,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  positively  refused  to  sit,  or  to 
acknowledge  its  jurisdiction.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  anxious  to 
discuss  wiui  the  princess  Anne  the  fl3rinff  reports  of  the  town,  which 
declared  ^  that  the  intention  was  to  settle  the  crown  on  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  his  wife;  but  that  in  case  tlie  latter  died  first,  leaving  no 
issue,  the  crown  was  to  belong^  to  him  for  his  life  before^  it  descend^,  in 
the  natural  succession,  to  the  [Mrincess  Anne  and  her  children."  Cla- 
rendon was  indignant  at  this  proposed  innovation  on  the  hereditary  mo 
narchy  of  the  British  government,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  prin- 
cess Anne  to  prevent  any  interpolation  between  her  and  her  rights  of 
succession.  To  which  she  said,  ^^  she  had  indeed  heard  the  rumours 
that  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  were  to  be  crowned,  but  she  was 
sure  she  had  never  given  no  occasion  to  have  it  said  that  she  consented 
to  any  such  a  thing ;  that  she  had  indeed  been  told  that  Dr.  Burnet 
should  talk  of  it,  but  she  would  never  consent  to  anything  that  should 


'  Clarendon  Diaiy,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  250  25* 
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be  to  the  prejoAce  of  herself  or  her  children.''  She  added,  ^  that  she 
knew  very  well  tlMt  the  republican  partf  wore  very  busy,  but  that  she 
hoped  that  the  honest  party  would  be  most  prevalent  in  the  conTention, 
and  not  sufler  wrong  to  be  done  to  her."  Clarendon  told  the  princess 
^  that  if  she  condnued  to  be  in  the  mind  she  seemed  to  be  in,  she  ourht 
to  let  her  wishes  be  known  to  sone  of  both  h<mses  before  the  meetmg 
of  the  coATcntioB."  Anne  replied,  ^she  woald  think  of  it,  and  send 
for  some  of  them."'  Her  nncle  then  tiMiied  upon  her  with  a  close 
home  question^  which  was,  ^  whether  she  thought  that  her  father  could 
be  justly  deposed  ?"  To  this  the  princess  Anne  replied,  ^  Sure,  they 
are  too  great  points  for  me  to  medcMe  with»  I  am  sorry  the  king  brought 
things  to  sneh  a  pass  as  ^y  were  at,''  adding,  that  she  though!  it  would 
sot  be  sale  ^  him  erer  to  retom  again."  Her  ancle  asked  her  fiercely 
^  questioQ,  ^  What  she  meant  by  tilat?"  To  which  Anne  replied, 
^  Nothing." '  Without  repeating  seveml  characteriecie  dialogues  of  this 
natures  which  her  uncle  has  recoeded,  the  princess  Anne  and  her  spouse 
entrusted  him  wi^  a  sort  of  commission  to  watch  orer  her  interests  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  conrentioR.  The  piineess  likewise  penned  a 
long  letter  of  lamentatioiM  to  her  uncle  on  the  wrongs  she  found  that 
the  convention  meant  to  perpetrate  against  her ;  she,  lK)wever,  bade  him 
«  burn  the  letter." 

The  postponement  of  succession  to  the  prince  of  Orange  (suppos- 
ing the  prince  of  Wales  was  for  ever  exoluc^),  encroached  not  much 
on  the  tenderness  due  to  that  roternal  idol,  self.  Very  improbable  it 
was  that  a  diminutive  asthmatic  invalid,  like  the  prince  of  Orange,  irre- 
pressibly  bent  on  war,  ten  years  of  age  in  advance  withal,  should  sur- 
vive her  majestic  sister,  who  had,  since  she  had  been  acclimatized  to  the 
air  of  Holland,  enjoyed  a  buxom  state  of  health.  There  was,  neverthe* 
less,  a  tissue  of  vacillating  diplomacy  attempted  by  Anne;  die  used  a 
great  deal  of  needless  ftJsehood  in  denial  of  the  letter  she  had  written 
to  her  uncle,  when  she  supposed  he  had  burnt  it,  and  equivocation  when 
he  produced  it,  to  the  eonftision  of  herself  and  her  clique.' 

As  some  shelter  from  the  awfnl  responsibility  perpetually  represented 
to  her  by  hernncle,  Anne  at  last  declared  ^  she  would  be  guided  regard- 
ing her  conduct  by  some  very  pious  friends,  and  abide  by  their  decision." 
The  friends  to  whom  she  appealed  were  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Rachel  lady 
Russell.^  Their  opinion  was  well  known  to  the  prinoees  before  it  was 
asked.  Dr.  Tillotson  had  been  aft  enemy  to  James  II.  from  an  early 
period  of  his  career,  and  had  been  very  active  in  promoting  the  revolu- 
tion ;  as  for  ladv  Russell,  it  was  no  duty  of  hers,  but  quite  the  reverse, 
to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  Anne  any  afleetionate  feeling  to  James  II. 
Both  reteees  arbitrated  according  to  the  benefit  of  then*  par^,  and  ad* 
vised  Anne  to  give  place  to  her  bNrother-in-law  in  the  succession.  Al- 
though the  princess  Anne  had  thus  made  up  her  mind,  the  national  con« 
vention  were  far  firom  resolved.  The  situation  of  the  country  was  rather 
startling,  the  leader  of  a  well-disciplined  army  of  14,000  foreign  soldiers^ 


*  Clarenaon  Diaiy,  vol.  iL,  pp.  850,  351.  '  Ibid.,  pp,  348,  24&. 

■  Ibid.,  pp.  256.  257.  «  Birch's  Life  of  Dr.  Tr.Hot8on 
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quartered  in  or  about  London,  being  actually  in  possession  of  the  func- 
tions of  government  When  the  convention  had  excluded  the  uncon- 
scious heir,  it  by  no  means  imagined  a  necessity  for  further  innovating 
on  the  succession,  by  superseding  the  daughters  of  James  XL,  wlio  had 
not  ofiended  them  by  the  adoption  of  an  obnoxious  creed.  And  well 
did  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  know  that  the  creed  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  as  inconsistent  with  their  church  as  that  of  James 
11.  Besides  that  discrepancy,  his  personal  hatred  to  the  rites  of  our 
church  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Hooper,  who  has,  moreover,  recorded  the 
vigorous  kick  he  bestowed  on  the  communion-table  prepared  in  the 
chapel  of  his  princess.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  convention  were 
startled  at  the  fearful  evils  attendant  on  a  crown-elective,  which,  as  the 
history  of  Poland  and  the  German  empire  fully  proved,  not  only  opened 
doors,  but  flood-gates  to  corruption.  When  they  subsequently  sought 
the  line  of  Hanoverian  princes  as  their  future  sovereigns,  the  English 
parliament  recognised  the  hereditary  principle  by  awarding  the  crown 
to  the  next  lineal  heir  willing  to  conform  with  and  protect  the  national 
religion ;  but  when  they  gave  the  crown  to  William  III.  they  repudiated 
two  heiresses  who  were  dready  of  the  established  church,  and  thus  ren- 
dered, for  some  years,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  elective.  Before  this 
arrangement  was  concluded,  the  princess  Anne  began  to  feel  regret  for 
the  course  she  had  pursued.  Lord  Scarsdale,  who  was  then  in  her 
household,  heard  her  say '  at  this  juncture,  ^  Now  am  I  sensible  of  the 
error  I  committed  in  leaving  my  father  I  and  making  myself  of  a  party 
with  the  prince,  who  puts  by  my  right.'' 

While  the  princess  of  Orange  rests  safely  at  the  Hague,  free  from  the 
observing  eyes  and  sharp  reproofs  of  her  mother's  brothers,  no  evidence 
exists  regarding  her  personal  demeanour  there,  excepting  that  she  went 
to  public  prayers  four  times  every  day,  with  a  very  composed  counte- 
nance. She  is  accused  of  the  awful  charge  of  reproaching  her  husband 
sharply,  by  letter,  of  letting  ^  her  &ther  go  as  he  did."  The  letter  is 
not  to  be  found,  nor  are  any  of  her  letters  to  her  husband,  before  their 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  forthcoming,  and  the  evidence 
rests  on  the  hear-say  report  that  one  of  the  Jacobite  exiles  told  to  James 
n.  The  unhappy  Either  believed  it,  but  the  reader  ought  only  to  give 
credit  to  the  horrid  imputation  as  far  as  it  seems  in  unison  with  the 
tenour  of  the  rest  of  her  conduct  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  to  write  a 
disapproving  word  to  her  lord  and  master,  or  cast  any  reproach  on  his 
conduct,  was  more  than  she  dared  to  do  while  she  was  in  Holland. 
Anne  Yilliers,  the  wife  of  Bentinck,  died  just  as  the  Orange  expedition 
landed  at  Torbay.'  The  name  of  this  woman  had  been  most  (xliously 
implicated,  as  well  as  that  of  her  sister,  with  William  of  Orange,  at  a 
time  when  tlie  princess  was  kept  almost  imprisoned  in  her  apartments. 
The  family  compact,  who  kept  guard  on  her  in  Holland,  headed  by  her 
husband's  mistress,  Elizabeth  Yilliers,  was  now  reduced  to  three ;  Eliza- 
beth herself  madame  Puissar,  or  Possaire,  and  lady  Inchinquin.    These 

'  Ralph's  History,  vol.  ii.,  p.  44.   Lord  Scarsdale  repeated  this  speech  to  Ralph 
ClarenaoQ  Diary,  for  the  fiu^t  of  the  death. 
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peraons  were  wi^  the  prmee8%  in  Holbnd^  whfle  the  rerohition  in 
England  was  in  progrese.* 

The  day  the  throne  wat  declared  yacant  by  the  coavention  <^  parlia* 
jnent^  sir  Isaac  Newton  (then  Mr.  Isaac  Newton)  was  visiting  archbishop 
Sancrofl ;  what  feeling  the  great  astronomer  expressed  at  the  news,  ii 
not  recorded,  but  the  archbishop  showed  deep  eoncera,  and  hoped  pro* 
per  attention  would  be  paid  to  dte  daims  of  the  in&nt  prince  of  Wales, 
saying,  ^  that  his  identity  might  be  easily  proved,  as  he  had  a  mole  on 
his  neck  at  his  birth."  Perhaps  king  Willnm  was  not  pleased  with  the 
visit  of  Newton  to  Lambeth  at  this  crisis,  since  a  tsadkion  is  afloat  on 
the  sea  of  anecdotes,  that  some  of  his  council  ¥rtshed  him  to  consult 
Isaac  Newton  on  a  point  of  difficulty,  when  the  king  replied,  ^Pooh ! 
he  is  only  a  philosopher,  what  can  he  know  P'''  The  demeanour  of 
William  of  Orange  at  this  juncture,  was  perfectly  inexplicable  to  the 
English  oligarchy  sitting  in  convention.  Reserved  as  William  ever  was 
to  his  princessi,  he  was  wnqfiped  in  tenfold  gloom  and  tacttornity  when 
absent  from  her.  The  English  magnate*  could  not  gather  the  slightest 
intimation  of  his  mind,  whilst  he  was  wrapped  in  this  unpertarbable  fit 
of  sullenness.  They  applied  to  the  Dutchmen  to  know  what  ailed 
their  master,  and  firom  Fagel  and  Zulestein  they  gathered  that  his  high* 
neas  was  afflicted  with  an  access  of  p<^itical  j«dousy  of  has  submissive 
partnar,  whom  the  convention  consulered  queen-cegnant,  for  his  reply 
was,  ^  that  he  did  not  dioose  to  be  gentlemao-usher  to  his  own  wife."  * 

dn  the  annnnciation  of  this  gracious  response,  the  English  ol^archy 
returned  to  re-oonsider  their  venJicC  Some  deemed  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  foreigner,  the  mkr  of  a  country  the  most  inimical  to  the  Eng« 
lish  naval  power,  and  to  the  mighty  colonies  and  trading  factories,  newly 
planted  by  James  II.,  in  every  quarter  of  the  woiid,  was  a  bitter  mltem 
native  forced  on  them  by  the  perverse  persistasoe  of  their  monarch  in 
his  unfortunate  religion ;  but  ^y  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  disin* 
herit  Mary,  the  protestant  heiress,  and  render  their  monarchy  elective, 
by  giving  her  husband  the  ptefevence  to  her.  There  was  a  pm«te  eon- 
•ultation  on  the  subject  held  at  the  apartments  of  William  Herbert,  at 
St.  James's  palaee.  William^  &vounte  Dutchmen  were  admitted  to 
this  condave,  which  was  held  round  Herbert's  bed,  he  being  then  con* 
fined  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout ;  Beatinck  then  and  there  deliberete* 
ly  averred  that  it  was  best  onty  to  allow  the  princess  Mary  to  take  the 
rank  of  queen^conaort,  and  not  of  queen-regnant  When  the  gouty 
patient  heard  this  opmion^  he  became  so  excessively  excited,  that,  for- 
getting his  lameness,  he  leaped  out  of  bed,  and,  seiaing  his  sword,  ex* 
lolaimed,  ^  that  if  the  prince  of  Orange  was  capable  of  such  conduct  to 
kds  ¥rife,  he  would  never  draw  that  for  him  again  1"^  The  Dotoh 
ftvourite  carried  the  incidoit  to  his  master,  who  was,  forthwith,  pbinged 
stili  deeper  in  splenetic  gloom.  When  he  at  last  spoke,  after  a  space  of 
•everal  dtLyn  of  profonnd  tachumity,  he  made  a  soliloquy  in  Dutch  to 

*  Conducti  by  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who,  in  the  squabbles  that  afterwards 
«i»iied,  mentioni  these  women  as  all-poworfal  in  die  household  of  Marv. 

*  Rich's  Life  r^  TiHotson.  •  Burnet's  Own  Times. 

*  Narrative  m  the  Works  of  Sheffield,  duke  of  Bnokinghmn,  vo  4.  f  L,  pp.  86,  8** 
VOL.X. — 27 
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this  purport,  ^  that  he  was  tired  of  the  English ;  he  would  go  hack  to 
Holland,  and  leave  their  crown  to  whosoever  could  catch  it" 

^^  The  behaviour  of  the  prince  of  Orange,'' — such  is  the  description 
of  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham,-—'^  was  very  mysterious.  He  stayed 
at  St.  James's  palace.  He  went  very  little  abroad.  Access  to  him  was 
not  very  easy.  He  listened  to  all  that  was  said,  but  seldom  answered. 
This  reservedness  continued  several  weeks.  Nobody  could  tell  what 
he  desired."  At  last,  the  ^  gracious  Duncan"  spake  of  his  grievances ; 
one  day  he  told  the  marquis  of  Halifax  and  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Danby  his  mind  in  this  speech :  ^  The  English,"  be  said,  ^  were  for 
putting  the  princess  Mary  singly  on  the  throne,  and  were  for  making 
him  reign  by  her  courtesy.  No  man  could  esteem  a  woman  more  than 
be  did  the  princess,  but  he  was  so  made  that  he  could  not  hold  any* 
thing  by  apron-^tringsJ^  This  speech  plunged  the  English  nobles  into 
more  perplexity  than  ever,  from  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
they  were  relieved  by  Dr.  Burnet.  He  came  forward  as  the  guide  of 
Mary's  conscience,  fmd  her  confidant  on  this  knotty  point,  and  promised, 
in  her  name,  that  she  would  prefer  yielding  the  precedence  to  her  hus- 
band, in  regard  to  the  succession,  as  well  as  in  every  other  affiur  of  life. 
Lord  Danby  did  not  wholly  trust  to  the  evidence  of  Burnet ;  he  sent 
the  princess  of  Orange  a  narrative  of  the  state  affidrs,  assuring  her  ^  that 
if  she  considered  it  proper  to  insist  on  her  lineal  rights,  he  was  certain 
that  th«  convention  would  persist  in  declaring  her  sole  sovereign."  The 
princess  aaswered,  ^  that  she  was  the  prince's  wife,  and  never  meant  to 
be  other  than  in  subjeoiion  to  him,  and  that  she  did  not  thank  any  one 
for  setting  up  for  her  an  interest  divided  from  that  of  her  husband." 
Not  content  with  this  answer,  she  sent  Danby's  letter  and  proposals  to 
her  spouse  in  England. 

The  national  convention  of  lords  and  commons  then  settled  that  the 

Srince  of  Orange  was  to  be  ofiered  the  dignity  (^  king  of  England, 
^ranecy  and  Ireland  (Scotland  being  a  sepaiate  kingdom),  that  the  prin- 
cess, his  wife,  was  to  be  offered  the  joint  soVereigoQr ;  that  all  regal  acts 
were  to  be  e^ted  in  their  united  names,  but  the  executive  power  was 
to  be  vested  in  the  prince.  No  one  explained  why  the  English  conven- 
tion thought  proper  to  Ic^late  for  France  aad  Ireland,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  left  to  Scotland  the  privilege  of  legisUting  for  itself.  The 
suecession  was  settled  on  the  issue  of  William  and  Mary ;  if  that  fiuled, 
to  the  princess  Anne  and  her  issue;  and  if  that  fiifled,*on  the  issue  of 
William  hy  any  second  wife;  and  if  that  failed,  on  whomsoever  the 
parliament  thought  fit.' 

The  prince  of  Orange,  after  his  settlement  was  made,  permitted  his 
consort  to  embark  for  England ;  she  had  been  ostensibly  detained  ia 
Holland,  while  the  succession  was  contested,  by  frosts  and  contrary 
winds.  It  is  said  that  Mary  wa»  so  infinitely  beloved  in  Holland,  that 
•he  left  the  people  all  in  tears  when  she  embarked,  February  10th,  to 
take  possession  of  the  English  throne.  She  burst  into  tears  herself,  on 
hearing  one  of  the  common  people  express  a  wish  ^  that  the  English 

^BanMt  and  Rapin,  voL  ii,  IbMo,  p.  7M. 
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might  love  her  as  well  as  those  had  done  whom  she  vas  leaving.'' 
The  embarkation  of  the  princess  took  place  at  the  Brill ;  she  had  a  short 
prosperous  voyage,  and  landed  at  Gravesend,  February  12th. 

The  evening  when  the  news  arrived  in  London  that  the  Dutch  fleet, 
escorting  the  princess  of  Orange,  was  making  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
the  metropolis  blazed  with  joyous  bonfires.  Notwithstanding  his  deep 
enmity  to  James  II.,  the.  pope  was  duly  burnt  in  effigy ;  he  was  provided 
with  a  companion,  the  fugitive  father  Petre ;  these  were  accompanied  b> 
a  representative  of  the  rival  of  the  princess  of  Orange  in  the  succession 
to  the  British  throne,  even  the  knage  of  her  poor  little  infant  brother 
The  first  time,  perhaps,  that  a  baby  of  six  months  old  was  ever  executed 
in  effigy.  Many  persons  have  heard  that  puppets,  representing  the  pope 
and  pretender,  were  always  consumed  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  but  few  know  how  early  the  latter  was  burnt  in  these  pageants, 
as  a  testimonial  of  respect,  to  celebrate  the  landing  and  proclamation  of 
his  sister. 

"There  was,**  observes  a  French  historian  of  this  century,'  "pre- 
pared aliment  to  the  brutal  passions,  being  ignoble  representations  c( 
the  pope,  father  Petre,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  were  thrown 
into  the  flames,  a  spectacle  agreeable  to  the  multitude,  no  doubt.  But 
even  political  expediency  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  outrage  nature." 

There  exists  a  series  of  Dutch  medals,  published  under  the  patronage 
of  William  and  Mary  (albeit  no  very  liberal  fosterers  of  the  fine  arts) 
<^  a  peculiar  nature,  unexampled  in  history,  the  completion  of  each 
being  an  extraordinary  event  in  the  annals  of  numismatics.  The  medals 
were  really  metallic  cajrieatures,  whether  meant  as  such  by  William  and 
Mary,  or  whether  the  Dutch  artist  they  hired  to  commemorate  their 
triumphs  over  their  father,  uncle,  and  brother,  had  a  strong  taste  for  the 
ridiculous,  who  can  say  ?  The  Williamite  and  Marian  medallions  did 
not  disdain  to  caricature  the  unconscious  babe,  whose  birth  their  patrons 
had  slandered,  and  whose  infant  effigy  had  been  consigned  to  the  flames, 
in  their  triumphal  pageants  of  accession.  The  opening  of  a  mysterious 
ehest  is  shown  on  one  of  them :  in  it  is  seen,  coiled  up,  an  infant  with 
a  serpent's  tail,  illustrated  by  a  Latin  motto,  implying  that  "  the  child 
when  reared  would  crest  itself  into  a  dragon."  .  In  another  the  flight  of 
Mary's  father  is  illustrated  by  his  figure  flying  away  with  monstrous 
long  strides,  throwing  away  a  crown  and  sceptre,  attended  by  a  Jesuiti 
carrying  the  poor  babe,  whose  unwelcome  brotherhood  to  Mary  had 
caused  the  whole  commotion ;  the  motto  to  this  medal,  Ite  mtsso,  ettf 
is  applied  rather  wittily  from  the  ritual  of  the  mass. 

^  Mazure,  ReyolotioQ  de  1688,  p.  368. 
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MARY  IL, 

QT'EEN.  REGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

R«gnal  life  of  Mary  II. — ^Her  poeition  in  the  sovercign^r — Remarkable  instaneei 
of  eoi^ogal  submission — Soene  of  her  landing,  from  a  contemporary  painting 
— Arriyai  at  Greeawicb — ^Meeting  with  her  sister  Aone — ^Embarks  iu  the  royal 
barge  for  Whitehall — Lands  at  Whitehall  Stairs^  Dnsecmiy  joy — Censures 
thereupon  of  Evelyn,  of  lady  Churchill,  and  of  Burnet — Proclamation  of  Wil- 
liam III.  and  Mary  II. — Queen  sends  for  Sancroft's  blessing — Awful  answer — 
Queen's  ill-will  to  her  uncles— Her  visit  to  Hampton  Court — Exhoruition  to 
Burnet  and  his  wife— Coronation-morning — Arrival  of  her  fiithers  letter— Hi< 
malediction — Coronation  of  William  and  Mary — Take  their  oath  a^  king  and 

'  qoeen  of  Scotland — ^Dissension  with  the  princess  Anne — Her  pecuniary  dis- 
tress— King's  rudeness  to  her  at  table — Queen's'  behaviour  at  the  play — Goes 
to  curiosity-shops — To  a  fortune-teller — Rude  reproofs  of  the  king — Severe 
satire  on  her  and  her  sister — Life  of  king  and  queen  at  Hampton  Court — Birth 
of  the  princess  Anne's  son — Baptized — Pl-oclaimed  duke  of  Gloucester — His 
delicate  health — Anne  retires  IVom  Hampton  Court — Lives  at  Craven  Hill — 
Quarrel  with  the  queen — Parliament  provides  for  Anne — Ill-will  of  the  queen 
-—Insults  to  the  princess — King  prepares  ibr  Irish  campaign — The  queen 
auperintend«  building  at  Kensington  palace. 

The  swiAest  gales  and  the  most  propitious  weather  that  ever  speeded 
a  favourite  of  fortune  to  the  possession  of  a  throne,  attended  Marj,  prin- 
cess of  Orange,  in  her  short  transit  from  the  port  of  the  Brill  to  the 
mouth  of  her  native  Thames.  She  arrived  there,  glowing  in  health,  and 
overflowing  with  an  excess  of  joyous  spirits  beyond  her  power  to  re- 
press. Mary  was  brilliant  in  person  at  this  epoch,  and  had  not  yet 
attained  her  twenty-seventh  jrear. 

Mary  had  been  declared  joint  sovereign  with  her  husband,  but  was 
not  yet  proclaimed,  their  signatures  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  being  expected 
in  return  for  the  election  which  elevated  them  to  her  father^s  throne. 
The  merely  nominal  regality  to  which  the  convention  of  1688-9  had 
been  induced  to  confine  Mary^s  position  in  this  double  sovereignty, 
would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  ideas  the  Anglo-Normans 
entertained  of  female  royalty  than  with  the  era  of  the  next  queen-reg- 
nant who  was  called  to  the  throne  afler  the  potent  Elizabeth. 

Mary  brought  in  her  train  her  domestic  rival,  Elizabeth  Villiers,  whom 

*  The  preceding  events  of  the  life  of  Mary  II.,  when  princess,  have  be#a  t»- 
ated  in  coigunction  with  those  of  her  sister  Anne,  in  vol.  x. 
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she  had  neither  the  power  Dor  the  moral  courage  to  expel  from  her 
household.  William  of  Orange  had  not  dared  to  outrage  public  opinion 
in  England,  by  making  this  woman  the  companion  of  his  expedition 
against  his  consort's  father.  But  as  he  by  no  means  intended  to  break 
his  connexion  with  her,  Mary  was  doomed  to  the  mortification  of  cha* 
peroning  her  from  Holland.  Subservient  to  conjugal  authority  in  all 
things,  Mary  submitted  even  to  this  degradation.  Her  compliance  pre- 
vented the  English  people  from  murmuring  at  VMtnessing  the  toleration 
of  her  husband's  mistress  at  Whitehall,  at  the  same  time  holding  a  re- 
sponsible situation  about  her  own  person.  The  new  queen,  perhaps, 
thought  she  had  gained  a  great  triumph  over  ^  the  Villiers''  by  the  obli- 
gations under  which  she  laid  her  husband,  by  the  sacrificing  to  him  the 
power  and  precedence  with  which  the  convention  had  originally  invested 
her.  Mary  had  even  sent  to  her  husband  the  letters  of  Danby,  urging 
her  to  insist  on  her  nearer  claims. 

The  SUO0M8  of  William  and  Mary  was  not  a  little  accelerated  by  the 
publication  of  an  absurd  prophecy,  which  affected  to  have  described  the 
tragic  death  of  Charles  I.,  the  restoration  of  Charles  H.,  and  ended  by 
declaring  that  the  next  king  would  go  post  to  Rome ;  all  which  was  to 
happen  when  there  were  three  queens  of  England  at  the  same  time.  On 
the  landing  of  Mary,  the  three  queens  were  expounded  to  mean  herself, 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  and  Mary  Beatrice.* 

The  scene  of  Mary's  landing  in  England'  on  the  morning  of  February 
12,  1 688-9,  strange  to  say,  has  never  been  described  by  any  historian* 
it  is,  however,  graphically  delineated  in  the  second  of  the  contemporary 
Dutch  paintings,  which  have  been  recently  brought  to  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  The  queen  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of  English 
courtiers,  who  stand  bare-headed  on  the  shore  to  receive  her,  and  are 
backing  and  bowing  down  before  her  with  demonstrations  of  profound 
respect  Her  page  stands  in  the  back-ground,  laden  with  her  large 
orange  cloak,  which,  with  its  hanging  sleeves  and  ample  draperies, 
sweeps  the  ground.  Mary  has  also  removed  her  hood,  and  shows  her- 
self to  the  people  without  any  covering  on  her  head,  or  shoulders ;  her 
bodice  is  cut  very  low,  and  draped  with  folds  o(  fine  muslin,  looped 
with  strings  of  pearls ;  her  hair  is  dressed  with  lofly  comettes  of  orange 
ribands  and  agrafies  of  pearls.  She  draws  up  her  purple  velvet  robe  to 
show  an  ostentatious-looking  orange  petticoat.  Orange  banners  are 
borne  before  her  and  about  her.  Her  tall  lord  chamberlain,  hat  in  hand, 
is  backing  before  her,  and  directing  her  attention  to  her  grand  state 
charger,  which  is  richly  caparisoned,  with  purple  velvet  saddle,  and 
housings  emblazoned  with  the  crown  and  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain, 
and  led  by  her  master  of  the  horse,  sir  Edward  Villiers,  who  is  in  full 
court  dress.  Her  majesty  is  preceded  by  females  strewing  flowers,  she 
is  surrounded  by  her  officers  of  state,  and  attended  by  her  Dutch  lady 
of  honour,  in  lofty  stiff  head-gear.  This  lady  is,  probably,  madame 
Stirum. 

*  Larabertj,  vol.  i.,  p.  371. 

*  The  queen  embarked  at  the  Brill,  Monday,  Feb.  10,  and  was  in  the  Nore  in 
a  few  hours. 
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If  Graresend  were  the  place  of  queen  Mary's  landing,  and  if  the  Dutch 
painter  has  been  correct^  Gravesend  must  have  been  very  different  in 
appearance  then,  from  what  it  is  at  present,  which  is  prolMible,  because 
it  had,  at  that  time,  ancient  towers  called  block-houses,  and  other  river 
fortifications  still  standing.  The  princess  Anne,  and  prince  George  of 
Denmark,  with  their  attendants,  received  her  majesty  at  Greenwich 
palace.*  The  royal  sisters  met  each  other  **  with  transports  of  aflection," 
aays  lady  Churchill,  ^  which  soon  fell  ofi*,  and  coldness  ensued.''  But 
Dot  then ;  both  Mary  and  Anne  were  too  much  elated  with  their  success, 
to  disagree  in  that  hour  of  joy  and  exultation — joy  so  supreme,  that 
Mary  could  neither  dissemble  nor  contain  it,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  every  one  who  saw  her.  The  royal  barge  of  her  exiled  father  was 
waiting  for  her ;  and,  amidst  a  chorus  of  shouts  and  welcomes  from  an 
immense  throng  of  spectators,  she  entered  it  with  her  sister  and  brother- 
in-law,  and  was  in  a  short  time  brought  to  Whitehall  stairs,  where  she 
landed  with  them,  and  took  possession  of  her  father's  palace.'  William, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  invasion,  came  to  Whitehall,  but  not  until 
Mary  had  actually  arrived  there.'  Mazure  attributes  to  design  tins  re- 
markable trait  in  his  conduct  ^  By  such  artifice,"  says  that  historian, 
^William  threw  on  the  daughter  of  the  exiled  king  the  odium  of  the  first 
occupation  of  his  palace."* 

Four  writers,  who  all  profess  to  be  eye-witnesses  either  of  her  landing 
or  her  demeanour  in  the  palace,  have  each  recorded  what  they  saw ;  one 
of  them,  a  philosophical  observer,  Evelyn;  another  an  enemy,  lady 
Churchill ;  a  third,  a  panegyrist,  Qldroixon ;  and  the  fourth  an  apologist, 
her  friend,  Burnet.  This  concurrence  of  evidences,  each  of  whom  wrote 
unknown  to  the  other,  makes  the  conduct  of  Mary  one  of  the  best 
authenticated  passages  in  history.  ^^  She  came  into  Whitehall,  jolly  as 
to  a  wedding,"  wrote  Evelyn,  '^  seeming  quite  transported  with  joy." 
Some  of  Mary's  party,  to  shield  her  from  the  disgust  that  eye-witnesses 
felt  at  her  demeanour,  declared  she  was  acting  a  part  that  had  been 
sternly  prescribed  her  by  her  husband's  letters.  Her  partisan,  Oldmixon, 
enraged  at  these  excuses,  exclaimed,  ^^  If  they  had  seen  her  aA  others 
did,  they  would  not  have  ventured  to  report  such  falsity ;  so  far  from 
acting  a  part  not  natural  to  her,  there  was  nothing  in  her  looks  which 
was  not  as  natural  and  as  lovely  as  ever  there  were  charms  in  woman."  ^ 
Lady  Churchill,  in  her  fierce  phraseology,  speaks  of  what  she  wit- 
nessed without  the  slightest  compromise,  and  as  her  assertions  are  borne 
out  by  a  person  respectable  as  Evelyn,  she  may  be  believed :  ^  Queen 
Mary  wanted  bowels ;  of  this  she  gave  unquestionable  proof  the  first 
day  she  came  to  Whitehall.  She  ran  about  it  looking  into  every  closet 
and  conveniency,  and  turning  up  the  quilts  of  the  beds  just  as  people  do 
at  an  inn,  with  no  sort  of  concern  in  her  appearance.  Although  at  the 
time  I  was  extremely  caressed  by  her,  I  thought  this  strange  and  unbe* 
coming  conduct  For  whatever  necessity  there  was  of  deposing  king 
James,  he  was  still  her  father,  who  had  been  lately  driven  from  that  very 

*  Oldmixon,  p.  780.  •  Conduct,  by  the  Duchess  ef  Marlborough. 

*  Lambert/.  *  Mazure.    Revolution  d'Angieterre,  vol.  iii.  369 

*  Oldmixon's  H»«tory,p.  780. 
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chamber,  and  from  that  bed ;  and,  if  she  felt  no  tenderness,  I  thought, 
at  least,  she  might  have  felt  grave,  or  even  pensively  sad,  at  so  melan- 
choly a  reverse  of  fortune.*  But  1  kept  these  thoughts  in  my  own  breast, 
not  even  imparting  them  to  my  mistress,  the  princess  Anne,  to  whom  I 
could  say  anything.^'  As  the  conduct  of  her  mistress  had  been  still 
more  coarse  an8  unnatural  than  that  of  her  sister,  lady  Churchill  knew 
that  she  could  not  blame  one  without  reflecting  severely  on  the  other. 

The  following  apology,  made  by  her  friend  Burnet,*  weighs  more 
against  Mary  than  the  bold  attack  of  her  sister's  favourite.  ^  She  put 
on  an  air  of  great  gaiety  when  she  came  to  Whitehall.  I  confess  I  was 
one  of  those  who  censured  her  in  my  thoughts.  I  thought  a  little  more 
seriousness  had  done  as  well  when  she  came  into  her  father^s  palace, 
and  was  to  be  set  on  his  throne  the  next  day.  I  had  never  seen  the  least 
indecency  in  any  part  of  her  deportment  before,  which  made  this  appear 
to  me  so  extraordinary  that,  aflerwards,  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  her, 
^  How  it  came  that  what  she  saw  in  so  sad  a  revolution  in  her  father^s 
person  had  not  made  a  greater  impression  on  her  ?'  She  took  this  free* 
dom  with  her  usual  goodness,  and  assured  me  ^  that  she  felt  the  sense 
of  it  very  lively  in  her  thoughts  ;*  but  she  added  *  that  the  letters  which 
had  been  writ  to  her  had  obliged  her  to  put  on  a  cheerfulness  in  which 
she  might  perhaps  go  too  far,  because  she  was  obeying  directions,  and 
acting  a  part  not  natural  to  her.' " 

Thus  did  queen  Mary  throw  from  herself  the  blame  of  an  unfeeling 
levity,  which  had  revolted  even  the  coarse  minds  of  Burnet  and  Sari£ 
Churchill ;  but  surely  the  commands  of  her  partner  had  reference  only 
to  the  manner  in  which  she  acted  the  part  of  royalty,  while  the  eyes  of 
her  new  subjects  were  upon  her ;  it  did  not  dictate  the  heartless  flee,* 
when  she  made  her  perambulations  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
goods  that  had  fallen  into  her  grasp,  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival  and 
betimes  in  the  succeeding  morning.  He  might  prescribe  the  grimace  he 
chose  to  be  assumed  in  her  robes,  but  not  her  proceedings  in  her  dressing- 
gown,  before  her  wom«n  were  on  duty. 

**  She  rose  early  in  the  morning,"  says  Evelyn,  who  had  a  relative  in 
waiting  on  h^r,  ^  and  in  her  undress,  before  her  women  were  up,  went 
about  from  room  to  room,  to  see  the  convenience  of  Whitehall.  She 
slept  in  the  same  bed  and  apartment  where  the  queen  of  James  II.  had 
laid,  and,  within  a  night  or  two,  sat  down  to  basset,  as  the  queen  her 
predecessor  had  done.  She  smiled  upon  all,  and  talked  to  everybody, 
so  that  no  change  seemed  to  have  taken  place  at  court  as  to  queens,  save 
that  infinite  throngs  of  people  came  to  see  her,  and  that  she  went  to  our 
prayers.  Her  demeanour  was  censured  by  many.  She  seems  to  be  of 
a  good  temper,  and  that  she  takes  nothing  to  heart,  while  the  prince,  her 
husband,  has  a  thou^ful  countenance,  is  wonderfully  serious  and 
silent,  and  seems  to  treat  all  persons  alike  gravely,  and  to  be  very  intent 
on  his  afftiirs." 

Mary  thus  look  possession  not  only  of  her  father's  house,  but  of  alt 
the  personal  property  of  her  step-mother,  which  had  been  left  in  her 

*  Conduct,  bjr  Sarah  ^ucliets  of  Marlborough,  p.  26. 

•  Burnet's  Own  Times.  •  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  37 
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power  Evelyn  was  scandalized  at  seeing  in  her  possession  sereral 
articles  of  value,  among  others  a  cabinet  of  silver  filagree :  ^^  It  belonged,'' 
he  says,'  ^^  to  our  queen  Mary,  wife  of  James  II.,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  should  have  been  generously  sent," — honestly  would  have 
been  the  more  appropriate  term.  The  oase  was  uglier  since  her  old 
hiher  had  sent  by  Mr.  Hayes — a  servant  kinder  to  hinv  than  his  own 
child — a  request  for  his  clothes  and  his  personal  property,  which  her 
uncle,  lord  Clarendon,  with  a  sad  and  sore  heart,  observes  ^  was  utterly 
neglected." 

The  morrow  was  appointed  for  tlie  proclamation  in  London  of  the 
elected  sovereigns,  although  it  was  Ash- Wednesday.  The  first  day  of 
Lent  was  then  kept  as  one  of  deep  humiliation  ;  strange  indeed  did  the 
pealing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  flourishing  of  drums,  seem 
to  those  attached  to  the  established  church.  The  day  was  most  incle- 
ment, and  with  a  dismal  down-pouring  of  wet.'  All  London  was,  how- 
ever, astir,  and  the  new  queen  earlier  than  any  one,  according  to  the 
preceding  testimony. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  recognition  of  William  and  Mary  as  the  joints 
sovereigns  of  England  was  prepared  in  the  Banqueting-room  of  White- 
hall, where  they  were  previously  to  sign  the  celebrated  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  promised  to  every  protestant  Englishman  the  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
It  is  true  parliament  might  dispense  with  these  salutary  laws,  as  was  in- 
deed frequently  done  by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  during 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary.  In  fact,  it  was  suspended  within  three 
months  of  the  signature  of  that  bill  of  rights,  but  at  first  only  for  a 
month.' 

About  noon  on  Ash- Wednesday,  February  13th,  1688-9,  William  and 
Mary  proceeded  in  state-dresses,  but  without  any  diadems  or  circlets, 
from  the  interior  of  the  palace  pf  Whitehall  to  the  Banqueting  hall,  and 
placed  themselves  in  chairs  of  state  under  the  royal  canopy,  accompanied 
by  their  attendants.  This  scene  is  best  described  in  a  letter,  written  by 
lady  Cavendish,  the  daughter  of  the  excellent  lady  Rachel  Russell,  a 
very  young  woman,  sixteen  years  of  age.*  **  When  the  Jords  and  com- 
moners had  agreed  upon  what  power  to  give  the  king,  and  what  to  take 
away  from  him,  the  particulars  of  which  I  cannot  tell  you,  (she  means 
the  Bill  of  Rights  previously  alluded  to,)  my  lord  Halifax,  who  is  chair- 
man, went  to  the  Banqueting  house,  and,  in  a  short  sp>eech,  desired 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  lords,  to  accept  the  crown.  The  prince  of 
Orange  answered  in  a  few  words,  the  princess  made  curtsies.  They  say 
when  they  named  her  father's  faults,  she  looked  down  as  if  she  were 
troubled." 

**  It  was  expected,"  said  Evelyn,  "  that  both,  especially  the  princess, 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  iL  p.  37. 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  vol.  iL  •  Lamberty,  vol.  i. 

*  The  letter  is  extant,  in  the  collection  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire :  I  saw,  how- 
ever, only  the  first  portion  of  the  original  MS. ;  it  is  addressed  to  her  oousii^ 
Mrs.  Jane  Allington,  whom,  in  the  fashion  of  that  day,  she  calls  Silvia,  and  her 
self  Dorinda.  She  gives,  it  will  be  seen,  romantic  names  to  that  very  uosenti 
mental  pair,  William  and  Mary. 

VOL.  XI.  —  2 
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would  have  snowed  some  reluctance,  seeming  perhaps,  of  assuming  her 
father's  crown,  and  made  some  apology,  testifying  her  regret  that  he 
should^  by  his  mismanagement,  have  forced  the  nation  to  so  extraordinary 
a  proceeding,  which  would  have  showed  very  handsomely  to  the  world, 
according  to  the  character  given  of  her  piety ;  consonant  also  to  her 
husband^s  first  declaration,  ^  that  there  was  no  intention  of  deposing  the 
king,  only  of  succouring  the  nation  ;'  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared.'' 

As  soon  as  their  signatures  were  affixed  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  William 
and  Mary  were  proclaimed  William  III.  and  Mary  II.,  sover^ign-kiog 
and  queen  of  England,  France  and  Ireland.  ^^Many  of  the  churchmen," 
resumes  the  young  lady  Cavendish,  ^  would  not  have  it  done  on  that 
day,  because  it  was  Ash- Wednesday.  I  was  at  the  sight,  and,  as  you 
may  suppose,  very  much  pleased  to  see  Ormanzor  and  Phenixana  pro- 
claimed king  and  queen  of  England,  instead  of  king  James,  my  father's 
murderer.'  There  were  wonderful  acclamations  of  joy,  which,  though 
they  were  very  pleasing  to  me,  they  frighted  me,  too ;  for  I  could  not 
but  think  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
rabble — they  are  such  a  strange  sort  of  people !  At  night,  I  went  to 
court  with  my  lady  Devonshire,  (her  mother-in-law,)  and  kissed  the 
queen's  hands,  and  the  king's  also.  There  was  a  world  of  bonfires'  and 
candles  in  almost  every  house,  which  looked  extreme  pretty.  The  king 
is  wonderfully  admired  for  his  great  wisdom  and  prudence ;  he  is  a  man 
of  no  presence,  but  looks  very  homely  at  firet  sight;  yet,  if  one  looks 
long  at  him,  he  has  something  in  his  face  both  wise  and  good.  As  for 
the  queen,  she  is  really  altogether  very  handsome ;  her  face  is  agreeable, 
and  her  motions  extremely  graceful  and  fine;  she  is  tall,  but  not  so  tall 
as  the  last  queen,  (the  consort  of  James  II.)  Her  room  is  mighty  full 
of  company,  as  you  may  guess." 

At  this  memorable  drawing-room,  the  princess  Anne  displayed  her 
knowledge  of  the  minute  laws  of  royal  etiquette.  The  attendants  had 
placed  her  tabouret  loo  near  the  royal  chairs,  so  that  it  was  partly  over- 
shadowed by  the  canopy  of  stale.  The  princess  Anne  would  not  seat 
herself  under  it  until  it  was  removed  to  a  correct  distance  from  the  stat»- 
chair  of  the  queen  her  sister.' 

Queen  Mary  was  neither  so  much  engrossed  by  her  inquisition  into 
the  state  of  the  chattels  her  father  had  left  in  his  apartments,  nor  by  the 
triumph  of  her  accession  on  that  memorable  Ash-Wednesday,  as  to  leave 
neglected  a  delicate  stroke  of  diplomacy,  whereby  she  trusted  to  sound 
the  real  intentions  of  archbishop  Sancroft.  The  conduct  of  the  primate 
was  inscrutable  to  her  consort  and  his  courtiera.  No  character  is  so 
inexplicable  to  double  dealers  as  the  single-hearted-^no  mystery  so  deep 
to  the  utterers  of  falsehood  as  the  simplicity  of  truth.  When  archbishop 
Bancroft  resisted  the  measures  of  James  II.,  as  dangerous  to  the  church 
of  England,  and  tending  to  bring  her  back  to  the  corruptions  of  Rome, 

The  young  lady  was  lady  Rachel,  daughter  of  the  lord  Ruacell,  who  wai 
l/eheaded  in  1683. 

•  The  bonfires  were  lighted  before  the  doors  in  that  centary ;  the  bonfire,  and 
tiie  size  of  ir,  were  the  test  of  the  loyalty  and  good-will  of  the  householder. 

•  MSS.  of  Ansiis,  Garter  King  at  Arms. 
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no  one  of  the  Orange  faction  believed  for  a  moment  in  his  sincerity 
They  took  the  conscientious  and  self-denying  Christian  for  a  political 
agitator— the  raiser  of  a  faction-howl,  like  Titns  Oates.  In  their  distrust 
of  all  that  was  good  and  true,  they  deemed  that  the  primate  of  the  church 
of  England  had  some  secret  interest  to  carry,  which  had  not  been  fa- 
thomed by  William  of  Orange,  on  account  of  his  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  technicalities  of  English  ecclesiastical  a&irs ;  they  supposed 
that  the  primate  and  the  queen  would  perfectly  understand  each  other. 
The  queen  had  the  same  idea,  and  accordingly  despatched  two  of  her 
chaplains,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Stanley,  to  Lambeth,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  important  proclamation  day,  to  crave  for  her,  archbishop  Sancroft's 
blessing !  The  clerical  messengers  had,  however,  other  motives  besides 
this  ostensible  one ;  they  were  to  attend  service  at  the  archbishop's  pri- 
vate chapel,  and  note  whether  king  James  and  his  son  were  prayed  for, 
and  bring  the  report  to  the  new  queen.' 

While  her  majesty  waited  for  this  important  benediction,  she  once 
more  took  possession  of  the  home  of  her  childhood,  St.  James's  palace, 
where  she  meant  to  tarry  till  her  coronation,  which  circumstance  a 
brilliant  contemporary  has  thus  illustrated  in  his  description  of  that 
palace: — 

**  There,  through  the  dusk-red  towers — amidst  his  ring 
Of  Vans  and  Mynheers,  rode  the  Dutchman  king; 
And  there  did  England's  Goneril  thrill  to  hear 
The  shouts  that  uinmph'd  o'er  her  crownless  Lear."' 

The  archbishop's  chaplain,  Wharton,  went  to  his  venerable  master 
for  directions  as  to  "  what  royal  personages  he  was  to  pray  for  in  the 
service  for  Ash- Wednesday  afternoon."  "  I  have  no  new  directions  to 
give  you,"  replied  the  archbishop.  Wharton,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  church  of  England,  had  lef\  it  for  the  Roman-catholic  creed, 
and  turned  again,  determined  to  take  the  oath  to  William  and  Mary.  He, 
therefore,  affected  to  consider  this  injunction  as  a  permission  to  use  his 
own  discretion,  and  prayed  for  the  newly-elected  sovereigns.  The 
archbishop  sent  for  him,  in  great  displeasure,  after  service,  and  told  him 
^  that  henceforth  he  must  desist  from  this  innovation,  or  leave  off  offi- 
ciating in  his  chapel."  The  expression  of  the  archbishop  in  reproof  of 
those  who  prayed  for  William  and  Mary,  was,  '*  that  they  would  re- 
quire to  have  the  absolution  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  service,  as  well 
as  at  the  beginning."  The  archbishop  then  admitted  the  messengera 
sent  at  the  request  of  the  queen  for  his  blessing.  "  Tell  your  princess," 
answered  the  uncompromising  primate,  ^^  first  to  ask  her  father's  bless- 
ing; without  that,  mine  would  be  useless."'  The  political  ruse  of  re* 
quiring  Sancroft's  benediction  is  illustrative  of  Mary's  assumption  of 

'  Life  of  archbishop  SancroA,  by  Dr.  D^Oyley,  vol.  i.  p.  434.  Wharton  ha< 
likewise  related  these  events  in  bis  curious  Latin  diary. 

•New  Timon,  Part  i.,  p.  3. 

«  Two  contemporaries,  who  certainly  never  saw  each  other's  historical  remi- 
oiscences,  relate  this  remarkable  incident,  but  without  marking  the  day  when  ii 
occurred ;  these  authorities  are  the  duke  of  Berwick,  in  his  Memoirs,  and  Mird 
Dartmouth,  in  his  Notes.     The  fact  is,  therefore,  indisputable. 
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godliness,  and  the  response,  of  archbishop  Sancroft^s  unswerving  ii^ 
tegrity  in  testing  all  such  assumptions  by  the  actions  of  the  professor^ 
whether  princess  or  peasant. 

In  the  second  day  of  her  reign,  queen  Mary  manifested  her  inimical 
feelings  to  her  uncles.  Clarendon  had  retired  to  his  seat  in  the  country, 
for  repose  after  his  labours  in  the  convention ;  he  was  both  ill,  and 
heart-sick  at  the  aspect  of  the  times.  He  wrote  a  letter,  and  gave  it  to 
his  wife  to  deliver  in  person  to  his  royal  niece.  This  epistle  doubtless 
contained  an  unwelcome  disquisition  on  filial  duty,  for  lady  Clarendon, 
when  she  saw  the  den>eanour  of  the  queen,  dared  not  deliver  it.  ^  My 
wife,^'  wrote  lord  Clarendon,  ^  had  some  discourse  with  the  new  queen 
on  Thursday,  (February  14th,)  who  told  her  she  was  much  dissatisfied 
with  me,  and  asked  angrily,  ^  What  has  Ae  to  do  with  the  succession  f' 
Lady  Clarendon  assured  her  ^  that  he  had  acted  for  her  and  for  her  sis- 
ter's true  interest.'  She  moreover  asked  her  majesty  ^  when  she  would 
please  to  see  her  uncle  T  To  which  queen  Mary  replied,  *  That  she 
would  not  appoint  any  time.'  Lady  Clarendon  asked,  ^  Whether  she 
forbade  his  visits  ?'  The  queen  said,  ^  She  bad  nothing  to  do  to  forbid 
anybody  coming  to  the  withdra wing-room,  but  that  she  would  not 
speak  in  private  to  him.' "  *  Her  uncle,  Laurence,  was  not  more  gra- 
ciously treated.  ^^  My  brother,"  continues  lord  Clarendon,  ^^  told  me 
that  the  new  queen  had  refused  to  see  him,  but  that  he  had  kissed  king 
William's  hand,  who  treated  him  civilly.  My  brother  advised  my  wife 
not  to  deliver  to  the  queen  the  letter  I  had  written."  Three  days  after- 
wards, queen  Mary  refused  to  see  the  children  of  her  uncle  liurence. 
They  were  little  giris  of  seven  or  eight  years  old,  incapable  of  giving 
political  ofience.* 

The  expectation  of  the  dissenters  of  England  was,  that  a  general 
union  and  community  of  property  were  to  take  place  between  them  and 
the  church  of  England,  as  the  chief  result  of  the  revolution.  Dr.  Bates 
was  the  leader  of  a  deputation  from  them.  He  had  an  audience  both  of 
the  king  and  queen  at  St.  James's  Palace,  soon  after  their  accession^  and 
made  them  an  eloquent  speech  on  the  subject  of  this  union.  The  reply 
of  the  queen  was  — 

**  I  will  use  all  endeavours  for  promoting  any  union  necessary  for  edifying  the 
church.     I  desire  your  prayers."  • 

Soon  after  this  diplomatic  reply,  the  new  queen  made  close  examina- 
tion as  to  any  reforms  needed  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service  at  her 
royal  chapel  of  St.  James,  and  in  consequence  expelled  forthwith  "  seve- 
ral fiddlers,'^  who  had  received  appointments  in  the  choir,  and  sus- 
tained part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  sacred  music  therein  performed.  Hei 
.najesty's  religious  deportment  at  church  gave  general  satisfaction,  but 
the  behaviour  of  her  spouse  greatly  scandalized  all  who  saw  him  at 
church,  where  it  was  his  pleasure  to  wear  his  hat.  Jf  ever  he  happened 
to  be  uncovered  during  the  solemn  recital  of  the  liturgy,  he  invariably 
assumed  his  hat  direcUy  the  sermon  began.     His  partisans  e^^cused  this 

>  Clarendon  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  263,  264.  Ibid. 

*  White  Ken  net's  History  of  England. 
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eonduct  by  observing  that  such  was  the  custom  among  the  Dutch  dis- 
senters; they  likewise  pleaded  that  the  Jews  did  the  same;  but  the 
members  of  the  church  of  England  did  not  like  the  king's  irreverent 
demeanour  a  whit  the  better  on  account  of  the  examples  he  followed ; 
the  queen's  suppression  of  ^  fiddling''  was  uniTersally  approved,  but 
they  could  not  away  with  the  hat  of  her  Dutch  partner.' 

Ring  William  being  thoroughly  impatient  of  London  air^  and  of  all 
the  pomps  and  ceremonies  connected  with  his  accession,  hurried  the 
queen  away  with  him  to  Hampton  Court,  where  he  secluded  hhnself 
in  utter  reth-ement  ^  He  was  apt  to  be  very  peevish,"  says  Burnet, 
^  and  to  conceal  his  fretftilness  put  him  in  a  necessity  of  being  very 
much  in  his  closet ;  lie  had  promised  his  fHends  to  set  about  being  mora 
visible,  open,  and  communicative.  The  nation  had  been  so  much  used 
to  this  in  the  two  former  reigns,  that  many  persuaded  him  to  be  more 
accessible."  He  said  ^  that  his  ill  health  made  it  impossible.'  In  a  very 
fbw  days  aAer  he  was  on  the  throne,  he  withdrew  to  Hampton  Conrt, 
and  from  that  palace  he  only  came  to  town  on  council  days,  so  that  the 
lace  of  a  court  was  now  quite  broke.  This  gave  an  early  and  general 
disgust.  The  gaiety  and  diversions  of  court  disappeared  ;  and,  though 
the  queen  set  herself  to  make  up  what  was  wanting  in  the  king  by  a 
great  vivacity  and  cheerfulness,  yet,  when  it  appearea  that  she  meddled 
little  in  business,  few  found  their  account  in  making  their  court  to  her ; 
though  she  gave  great  content  to  all  that  came  to  her,  yet  very  few 
came."  In  the  first  days  of  their  reign,  William  and  Blary  agreed  upon 
the  destruction  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  principal  suite  o{  state- 
rooms of  the  historical  palace,  Hampton  Court 

It  was  the  custom,  at  this  time,  for  presentations  to  be  made  to  the 
mieen  after  service,  when  she  was  coming  out  of  Hampton  Court-chapel. 
Lord  Clarendon  writes,  ^  In  the  evening,  March  3d,  1689,  my  brother 
Laurence  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  to  Hampton  Court, 
where  king  William  had,  at  last,  presented  him  to  the  queen,  but  it  was 
in  the  crowd  as  she  came  from  church  —  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  that 
was  all." » 

The  veteran  diplomatist,  Danby,  was  extremely  sedulous  in  his  visits 
to  Lambeth,  h6ping  to  induce  archbishop  Sancroft  to  crown  the  new 
sovereigns.  The  archbishop  refused  to  crown  either  the  king  or  queen, 
and,  as  well  as  lord  Clarendon,  persisted  that  he  could  not  take  any  new 
oath  of  allegiance.  Four  of  the  bishops,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
Tower  by  king  James  II.,  with  two  others  of  their  episcopal  brethren,' 
and  several  hundreds  of  the  lower  English  cleigy — among  whom  may 
be  reckoned  the  revered  names  of  Beveridge,  Nelson,  Stanhope,  and 
Sherlock — followed  the  example  of  their  primate,  and  forsook  livings^ 
property,  and  preferments,  rather  than  violate  their  consciences,  by 

^  Tindar«  Contimnition,  p.  24,  vol.  i.  *  Clarendoa  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 

*  Archbishop  Sancroft ;    Dr.  Kcnn,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;    Dr.  Franoit 
Turner,  bishop  of  Ely  ;  Dr.  Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester ;  Dr.  White,  bishop  of 
Peterborongb,  and  Dr.  Lloyd,  A>i8hop  of  Norwich,  were  the  non-juring  prelate 
who  refused  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary. 
»♦  B 
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breaking  the  oath  they  had  sworn  to  the  fonmer  sovereign.'  By  the 
great  b^y  of  the  people,  they  were  infinitely  reverenced ;  but  from  the 
triumphant  party  they  obtained  the  rather  ill-sounding  designation  of 
non-jurors  or  noo-swearers.  Although  English  ears  are  not  delicate  as 
to  musical  concord,  they  are  remarkably  so  in  regard  to  syllabic  melody 
The  art  of  calling  ill-sounding  names  has,  therefore,  been  in  all  ages 
successfully  practised  by  politicians  in  England.  Queen  Mary  herself 
made  some  attempts  at  this  easy  but  witless  department  of  the  war  of 
words.  For  instance,  she  gave  sir  Roger  PEstrange,  a  literary  partisan 
of  her  father,  the  cognomen  of  Lying  Strange  Hoger.  Her  majesty 
deemed  it  was  an  anagram  of  his  name;  but  her  superfluous  letters 
would  puzzle  the  orthography  of  the  adepts  in  making  anagrams,  or  any 
other  kind  of  word-twisting. 

Her  late  chaplain.  Dr.  Kenn,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  expressed 
hiittself  indignantly,  regarding  her  personal  demeanour,  at  this  juncture. 
He  refused  to  quit  his  bishopric,  or  take  the  oaths  to  her.  Queen  Mary  sar- 
castically observed,  ^^  Bishop  Kenn  is  desirous  of  martyrdom  in  the  non- 
juring  cause,  but  I  shall  disappoint  him.''  There  was  great  political 
wisdom  in  this  observation ;  yet  there  are  few  persons  who  would  not 
have  felt  grieved  at  standing  low  in  the  estimation  of  a  man  whose  moral 
worth  ranked  so  high  as  that  of  Kenn. 

An  early  opportunity  occurred  for  the  queen  to  reward  the  revolution- 
ary services  of  Burnet,  by  his  promotion  to  the  valuable  see  of  Salis- 
bury. There  was  a  great  choice  of  rewards  of  the  kind  at  the  queen's 
disposal,  for  no  less  than  six  prelates  of  the  reformed  church  of  Eng- 
land died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1689.  The  queen  exercised  her 
functions  as  the  ^^  dual  head"  of  the  church,  by  a  personal  exhortation 
to  the  following  efiect  :-^^  That  she  hoped  that  I  (Burnet)  would  set  a 
pattern  to  others,  and  would  put  in  practice  those  notions  with  which  I 
bad  taken  the  liberty  sometimes  to  entertain  her."     The  awkwardness 

*  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Bristol,  not  only  foU 
lowed  the  revolutionary  movement,  but  had  been  its  agents.  History  continually 
shows,  that  although  the  human  character  is  not  always  consistent  in  greatness 
of  mind,  it  usually  is  so  in  meanness;  it  was  not  probable  that  Tretawney  would 
sacrifice  his  interest  to  any  scruple  of  obligation  when  he  obtained  his  prefer- 
ment  by  such  prostrations  as  are  in  the  following  letter.  James  II.  preferred 
loo  many  such  persons  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  hoping  that  they  would  be 
pliable  to  his  views.     It  was  the  worst  injury  he  did  to  the  church  of  England : 

"  Tbb  Rbv.  JoiTATaAir  Tebla witbt,  to  Lawebitgb  Htdb,  Eael  of 

ROCHBSTBE. 

«  My  lord, 

*•  Give  me  leave  to  throw  myself  at  your  lordship's  feet,  humbly  implorihg 
your  patronage,  if  not  for  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough,  at  least  for  Chichester, 
if  the  bishop  of  Exeter  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  that  now  vacant  see. 
Let  me  beseech  your  lordship  to  fix  him  there,  and  advance  your  creature 
(meanmg  /dnuelf)  to  Exeter,  where  I  can  serve  the  king  (James  II.)  and  your 
loiaship.  My  estate  must  break  to  pieces  if  I  find  no  better  prop  than  the  in^ 
oome  of  Bristol,  not  greater  than  £300.  If  Peterborough  and  Chichester  shall 
be  both  refused  me,  I  shall  not  deny  Bristol.  But  I  hope  the  king  (James  IL) 
will  have  some  tender  com  passion  on  hu  $lao€. 

"July  10,  1685.  « J.  Tebi^wvbt." 
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md  ungracioQsness  of  this  allusion  to  his  ^  notions^  and  ^  liberty  taken,'' 
are  the  faults  of  his  style  of  expression,  in  which  he  was  certainly  in- 
ferior to  the  queen ;  the  words  are,  however,  precisely  as  he  has  left 
them.*  The  queen  concluded  her  admonitions  with  a  careful  prons<^ 
regarding  Mrs.  Burnet's  habiliments.  ^  She  recommended  to  me,"  he 
adds,  ^  the  making  my  wife  an  example  to  the  clergymen's  wives,  both 
in  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  her  clothes,  and  in  the  humility  of 
her  deportment" '  It  is  needful  to  mention  here  briefly,  that  the  ^^  no- 
tions" commended  by  her  majesty  were  so  very  little  to  the  taste  of  the 
English  people,  or  the  flock  over  which  he  extended  his  crosier,  that  his 
inaugural  pastoral  letter  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman ;  and  accordingly  it  was  thus  executed  by  order  of  parliament 
—the  national  pride  of  England  being  aroused  by  a  ^  notion"  as  untrue 
as  it  was  insolent — the  new  bishop  having  declared  that  William  and 
Mary  exercised  their  regal  power  by  right  of  conquest — a  remarkably 
distasteful  clause  to  the  victors  of  Solely.  The  execution  of  Dr.  Bur« 
net's  sermon  was  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  in  this  reign.  The  lords 
sentenced  a  book  published  by  Bentley,  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  intituled,  ^^  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
CJonquerors.'" 

The  coronation  of  the  joint-sovereigns  next  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  every  one  at  their  court.  The  former  regalia,  with  which  queens- 
consort  were  inaugurated,  was  not  deemed  sufficiently  symbolical  of  the 
sovereign  power  shared  by  Mary  IL,  and  a  second  globe,  a  sceptre,  and 
a  sword  of  state,  were  made  for  her.  The  queen-consort's  crown  was, 
however,  considered  proper  for  her  use,  and  she  was  crowned  with  the 
beautiful  diadem  which  her  father  had  caused  to  be  made  for  his  queen, 
Mary  Beatrice.  An  alteration  of  far  greater  import  was  eflected  in  the 
coronation  ceremony.^  The  oath  was  altered  decidedly  to  a  protestant 
tendency,  and  the  sovereigns  of  England  were  no  longer  required  to 
make  their  oath  and  practice  diametrically  opposite.' 

The  morning  of  April  11th  brought  a  multitude  of  cares  and  agita- 
tions to  the  triumphant  sovereigns  in  addition  to  the  ceremony  to  which 
the  day  had  been  devoted.  Just  as  their  robing  was  completeu,  and 
they  were  about  to  set  off  for  Westminster-hall,  news  arrived  of  the  suc- 
cessful landing  of  James  IT.  at  Kinsale,  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  taken 
peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  Lon- 
donderry and  a  few  other  towns.  At  the  same  moment  the  lord-cham- 
berlain, lord  Nottingham,  delivered  to  Queen  Mary  the  v  first  letter  her 
fiither  had  written  to  her  since  her  accession.    It  was  an  awful  one,  and 

>  MS.  of  Burnet,  Harleian  MSS.  *  Ibid. 

*  MS.  Jcmrnal  of  the  HouBe  of  Lords,  1693. 

*  Regal  Records,  by  J.  Plancb^  Esq.  Menin,  and  above  all,  the  abstract  of 
the  coronation  service  forwarded  to  the  princess  Sophia  at  Hanover,  just  after 
the  coronation  of  James  IL,  shows  the  coronation  oath  before  the  alteration  was 
made.     King's  MSS.  Brit  Museum. 

*  The  fact  that  the  ancient  catholic  coronation  oath,  taken  by  queen  £lisabetfi| 
was  likewise  administered  to  the  Stuart  sovereigns  is  now  firmly  established^ 
tki  very  aUeration  htrt  efftettd  prove$  it,  if  any  one  doubu  the  evidence  that  i 
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tlie  time  of  its  reoeption  was  awful.  King  Jaixi6«  wrote  to  hiB  daughter 
^  That  hitherto  lie  had  made  all  fatherly  excuses  for  what  had  heeu  done^ 
and  bad  wholly  attributed  her  part  in  the  revolution  to  obedience  to  her 
husband,  but  the  act  of  being  crowned  was  in  her  own  power,  and  if  she 
were  crowned  while  he  and  the  prince  of  Wales  were  living,  the  curses  of 
an  outraged  father  would  light  upon  her,  as  well  as  of  that  God  who  haa 
commanded  duty  to  parents."  If  queen  Maiy  were  Dot  confounded  by 
this  letter,  king  William  certainly  was.  Lord  Notti'igham,  who  re* 
corded  the  scene  as  an  eye-witness,  declares  ^that  the  king  forthwith 
thought  fit  to  enter  into  a  vindication  of  himself  from  having,  by  harsh 
authority,  enforced  the  course  of  conduct  which  had  brought  on  hia 
wife  her  Other's  malediction,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring 
^  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  by  her  advice)  and  with  her  approbation." ' 
It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion  that,  irritated  by  the  ill  news  of  her 
father's  formidable  position,  the  queen  recriminated,  ^^  that  if  her  father 
regained  his  authority,  her  husband  might  thank  himself>  for  letting  him 
^  as  he  did." '  Theae  words  wiere  reported  to  James  II»,  who  from 
that  hour  believed,  to  uae  his  own  words,  ^  that  his  daughter  wished 
some  cruelty  or  other  to  be  perpetrated  against  hiau" ' 

The  alarming  news  of  the  arrival  of  her  father  in  Ireland  was  cooh 
municated  to  the  princeaa  Anne  likewise,  while  she  was  dressing  for  the 
coronation.  The  political  prospects  of  the  Orange  party  seemed  gloomy, 
apd  the  ladies  at  the  toilet  of  the  princess  Anne,  who  had  jeered  and 
mocked  at  the  birth  of  the  disinherited  prince,  were  now  silent,  and 
meditated  how  they  should  make  tlieir  peace  if  king  James  was  restoredi 
Mis«  Dawson  was  present,  who  had  belonged  to  the  household,  of  Anno 
Hyde,.duc!ies8  of  Jork;  she  had  been  present  at  the  birth  of  the  exiled 
prinoQ  of  Wales,  as  well  as  that  of  both  hia  aistera.  The  prinoesa  Anna, 
in  the  midst  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  moment,. asked  Mrs.  Dawson 
^  whether  she  bdieved  the  prince  of  Wales  was  her  brother  or  not  ?" 
^  He  is,  madam,  as  surely  your  brother,  the  noo:  of  the  king  [James]  and 
of  his  queen,  as  you  are  the  daughter  of  the  late  duchess  of^Tork ;  and 
I  speak  what  I  know,  for  I  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  received  ye 
both  in  my  arms."* 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  odious  oorrespoadence  which  took 

gace  between  the  princesses  on  this  subject,  it  was  mentioned  that  Mnb 
awson  had  previously  given  the  same  solemn  testimony  to  the  princesa 
Anne.  She  had,  moreover,  added  technical  evidence,^  which  must  have 
brought  convictioo  to  any  woman  whp  was  not  predisposed  to  the  fals»« 
hood)  and  desirous  of  believing  the  worst.  Such  convenations  as  thes* 
occurring,  as  they  did,  at  the  actual  robing  for  the  coronation  of  Mary 
and  her  spouse,  resemble  more  the  passionate  dialogue  of  tragedy,  where 
ikie  identity  of  some  princely  claimant  is  discussed,  than  the  dull  routine 
of  ceremonial  in  times  closely  approximating  to  our  own.    And  then,  at 

*  MSSt  of  lord  Nottingham,  printed  in  Dftlryrnple's  Appendix*  '  Ibid. 

*  Memoirs  of  James  11^  edited  by  Stanier  Clark,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 

*  Memoirs  of  James  II.,  p.  329. 

*  Correspondence  of  the  prinoess  Anne  and  princess  of  Orange,  Dalryinpto^s 
IfipaAdiz. 
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IT  to  bring  this  drama  of  real  life  to  a  dimax,  the  old  exiled  king,  in  hif 
memoirs,  after  relating  the  horrid  observation  of  his  once-beloved  Mary^ 
bursts  into  the  following  agonizfng  exclamations:-^^ 

^  When  he  heard  this,  he  perceived  that  his  own  children  had  lost  all 
bowels,  not  only  of  filial  affection,  but  of  common  compassion,  and  were 
as  ready  as  the  Jewish  tribe  of  old  to  raise  the  cry, '  Away  with  him 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  V  It  was  the  more  grievous^  because  the  hand 
which  gave  the  blow  was  most  dear  to  him !  Tet  Providence  ^ve  her 
some  share  of  disquiet,  too,  for  this  news  coming  just  at  their  corona* 
tion,  put  a  damp  on  those  joys  which  had  left  no  room  in  her  heart  for 
the  remembrance  of  a  fond  and  loving  (kther.  Like  another  TuUia, 
under  the  show  of  sacrificing  all  to  her  country's  liberty,  she  truly  sac- 
rificed her  honour,  her  duty,  and  even  religion,  to  drive  oat  a  peaceful 
Tullius,  and  set  up  another  Tarquin  in  his  place.'"  This  eomparison 
of  Mary  II.  with  the  Roman  Tnllia,  which  first  occurred  in  the  lamenta* 
don  of  her  bereaved  father,  struck  the  key-note  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous satire  that  ever  was  aimed  against  a  crowned  head  in  modem  times : 
but  how  or  where  the  English  poet  met  with  the  idea — whether  it  wee 
a  coincidence,  or  a  communication  from  the  exiled  king  at  Su  Qermain'f 
— ^is  a  literary  question  of  some  interest 

The  mere  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  of  Mary  11.  and  William  III 
sinks  into  flat  and  vapid  verbiage,  after  its  introductory  scenes  of  stormy 
passion.  Who,  after  the  awful  malediction  and  the  agonizing  bewail- 
ment,  where  the  tenderness  of  the  parent  is  still  apparent,  can  pause  to 
measure  the  length  of  trains,  or  value  the  weight  of  gold,  or  the  lustre 
of  jewels  ? 

The  strange  scene  of  recrimination  between  the  king  and  queen  c( 
the  revolution  must  hare  taken  place  nearly  at  their  entering  on  the 
business  of  the  day.  It  explains  what  Lamberty  mysteriously  afiirms, 
^  that  all  was  ready  for  the  coronation  by  eleven  o'clock ;"  but  such 
were  the  distractions  of  that  eventful  day,  "  that  the  ceremony  did  not 
commence  till  half-past  one."  The  king  went  from  the  palace  of  White- 
hall nearly  an  hour  before  the  queen,  descended  the  Privy  Stairs  where 
his  royal  barge  waited,  entered  it  with  his  suite,  and  was  rowed  to  West- 
minster Palace.  He  arrived  at  the  Parliament  water-stairs,  passed  up  by 
Old  Palace-yard  at  ten  o'clock,  and  went  direct  to  the  ^  Prince's  cham- 
ber," where' he  reposed  himself,  and  was  invested  with  his  surcoat  and 
parliamentary  robes.  This  chamber,  used  as  a  robing-room  on  these 
state  occasions,  belonged  to  the  old  palace  of  Westminster :  it  was  once 
the  state-apartment  of  the  heir  of  the  crown. 

The  queen,  who  received  the  news  of  her  father's  landing  in  Ireland 
just  after  the  completion  of  her  toilet,  retired  from  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion to  perform  the  private  devotions  considered  suitable  for  a  corona- 
tion morning.  When  her  majesty  left  Whitehall,  which  was  an  hour 
subsequently  to  the  king,  she  was  attired  in  her  parliamentary  robes, 
fbrred  with  ermine;  on  her  head  she  wore  a  circlet  of  gold  richly 
adorned  with  precious  stones.    In  this  array,  she  entered  her  chair,  and 

*  Memoirs  of  James  II.,  vo>.  ii  pp.  328,  329. 
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was  carried  from  Whitehall  palace,  through  the  Pnvy  Garden,'  thence 
into  the  Channel  or  Cannon  row,  and  so  across  New  Palace-^ard,  np 
Westminster  Hall  into  the  laige  state  room  called  the  Court  of  WardS| 
where  she  rested  herself  while  ^^  the  proceeding^  was  set  in  order  in  the 
hall." 

The  place  of  the  princess  Anne  is  not  noted  in  any  account  of  the 
procession — ^in  fact,'  her  situation  rendered  it  imprudent  for  her  to  take 
any  part,  excepting  that  of  a  spectator.  Her  husband,  prince  George  of 
Denmark,  went  in  the  robes  of  an  English  peer,  as  duke  of  Cumberland, 
which  title  his  brother-in-law,  king  William,  had  recently  bestowed  on 
him.  The  prince  walked  next  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  took 
precedence  of  the  nobility.* 

The  peers  were  called  over  by  the  heralds  in  the  house  of  Lords,  and 
the  peeresses  in  the  painted-chamber,  ^  where,"  adds  the  herald,  as  if  it 
were  an  unusual  custom,  ^  their  majesties  were  graciously  pleased  to  be 
present,"  no  doubt  for  tlie  purpose  of  specially  noting  the  absentees, 
^  for,"  observes  Lamberty,  ^  the  number  of  peers  and  peeresses  at  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary  was  remarkably  small,  and  not  by  a 
great  number  equalling  the  procession  in  the  preceding  coronation."  He 
declares,  being  drawn  up  in  order,  the  peers  and  peeresses  were  conduct- 
ed four  abreast  from  the  court  of  requests,  down  the  great  stone  staircase 
into  Westminster  Hall,  and  their  majesties  followed  them  by  the  same 
way,  as  the  herald  says,  ^  they  took  their  places  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  their  seats  on  the  throne,  then  placed  above  the  table." 

The  coronation  medal  illustrated  the  sudden  dethroning  of  the  late 
king.  Thereon,  Phaeton  was  represented  as  stricken  from  his  car.  Nei- 
ther the  subject  nor  the  execution,  nor  the  motto,  was  greatly  relished 
by  Evelyn ;  neither  that  of  another  medal,  representing  the  British  oak 
shattered,  while  a  flourishing  orange-tree  grew  by  the  stem,  with  the 
motto,  ^^  Instead  of  acorns,  golden  oranges."  ^  Much  of  the  splendour 
of  the  ceremony,"  continues  Evelyn,  ^^  was  abated  by  the  absence  of 
divers  who  should  have  contributed  to  it  There  were  but  five  bishops 
and  four  judges;  no  more  had  taken  the  oaths:  several  noblemen  and 
great  ladies  were  absent."  In  all  probability,  the  alarming  news  of  James 
II.  being  reigning  in  the  green  island  had  caused  the  absence  of  many 
time-servers.  The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  ceremony  was  that  of  the 
double  regal-household,  and  the  addition  of  those  who  carried  the  reg- 
nant-queen's orb,  regal-sceptre,  and  state-sword. 

At  the  recognition  both  the  king  and  queen  appeared  on  the  platform, 
and  the  demand  was  made,  ^  whether  the  people  would  accept  William 
and  Mary  for  their  king  and  queen ;"  the  answer  was  as  usual,  by  accla- 
mation. "The  king  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  London,  although,'^ 
adds  Lamberty,  "  the  archbishop  of  York  was  actually  in  the  abbey,  the 
queen  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  as  dean  of 

'  "  When  Whitehall  existed,"  says  Menin,  "  a  w^y  was  opened  through  Vn-rf 
Gardens  to  New  Palace  Yard,  for  the  chairs,  not  only  of  the  queen,  bat  the  no 
bility,  by  special  orde'  of  the  lord  chamberlain." 

*  Menin's  English  Coronations  of  William  and  Mary,  pp.  6-16|  and  Lamberty. 
Ibid. 
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the  church,  gare  the  king  instructions  how  he  was  to  conduct  himself; 
notwithstanding  these  instructions,  an  odd  blunder  occurred  :  their  ma- 
jesties were  kneeling  by  the  rail  of  the  altar,  at  the  time  when  their  first 
offering  was  to  be  made,  consisting  of  twenty  guineas  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  rich  silk ;  the  envelope  was  there,  but,  alas,  the  gold  was  absent ! 
The  grand-chamberlain  looked  aghast  at  the  lord-treasurer,  the  lord- 
treasurer  returned  the  glance,  then  each  demanded  of  the  other  the  gui- 
neas for  the  offering  —  none  were  forthcoming.  The  gold  bason  was 
handed  to  the  king,  the  king  was  penniless — to  the  queen,  her  majesty 
had  no  money.  The  bason  remained  void,  a  long  pause  ensued,  which 
everyone  began  to  deem.  esLcessively  ridiculous;"  when  lord  Danby 
who  had  had  assuredly  enough  of  the  public  money,  drew  out  his  purse 
and  counted  out  twenty  guineas  for  the  king,  the  bason  was  therefore 
not  sent  empty  away.  ^ 

The  Holy  fiible  was  presented  for  king  William  and  queen  Mary  to 
kiss,  and  it  was  especially  noticed  that  it  was  not  presented  to  king 
James,  and  that  there  was  no  communion-service  at  the  preceding  coro- 
nation. Dr.  fiurnet,  the  new  bishop  of  Salisbury,  then  presented  himself 
in  the  pulpit,  and  preached  his  sermon  from  the  following  text,  2  Samuel, 
xxiii.  3,  4.  ^^  The  God  of  Israel  said,  the  rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me : 
He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.  And 
he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a 
morning  without  clouds."  The  sermon  lasted  just  half  an  hour,  and 
their  majesties  were  observed  to  be  very  attentive  to  it.  It  was  consi 
dered  to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  so  it  was, — for  the  purpose,  being  an 
invective  on  the  queen's  father  by  name  from  beginning  to  end.' 

The  bishop  of  London  tendered  the  coronation-oath  according  to  the 
recent  alterations,  ^^  to  maintain  the  scripture  and  the  protestant  religion 
18  established  by  law."  The  king  and  queen  replied  simultaneously  to 
each  proposition,  blending  their  voices  in  assent,  and  each  holding  up 
the  right  hand.  They  likewise  kissed  the  book  together.  The  unction 
was  not  simultaneous,  the  bishop  of  London  first  poured  the  oil  on  the 
head  of  William,  and  then  went  to  the  queen  and  performed  the  same 
ceremony.' 

King  William  appropriated  all  that  was  possible  of  the  ceremonials, 
symbolical  of  sovereign  power,  wholly  to  himself.  Queen  Mary  was 
neither  girt  with  the  sword,  nor  assumed  the  spurs  or  armilla,  like  the 
two  queens-regnant,  her  predecessors.  When  the  sword  was  offered  at 
the  aluir,  Mary  and  her  regal  partner  carried  it  between  them,  when  the 
difference  of  their  stature  must  have  had  an  odd  effect ;  and  the  action 
itself,  a  diminutive  man,  and  a  very  tall,  fully  formed  wonmn,  carrying 
an  enormous  sword  between  them,  appeared  rather  absurd.  The  ancient 
coronation-ring  by  wiiich  England  had  been  wedded  to  her  royal  ad<^ 
miral,  James  II.,  still  encircled  his  finger,  for  he  mentions  his  struggle 
to  preserve  it  in  the  scene  of  his  direst  distress,  when  plundered  by  the 
rabble  at  Fevers  ham.     As  he  was  successful,  it  is  certain  that  this  ancient 

^  Menin's  English  Coronations  of  William  and  Mary,  p.  64 ;  likewise  Laraberty. 
*Lamberty'8  History,  voL  ii.,  p.  247.     He  was  present,  being  actually  one  ol 
Bentinck's  secretaries. 
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gem  was  never  worn  by  either  Mary  or  her  spouse.  There  exist,  in 
feet,  accounts  of  charts  made  by  the  court^jeweller,  at  this  time,  for 
two  new  coronation^nngs. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  having  positively  refused  to  crown 
either  William  or  Mary,  his  office  was  performed  by  the  foraaer  tutor  of 
the  queen,  Compton,  bishop  of  London.  The  usual  supporters,  the 
bishops  of  Durham,  and  of  Bath  and  Wells,  were  likewise  absent — one 
was  infirm,  the  other  said  ^^  he  would  not  come."  Altogether,  it  was  a 
coronation  completely  out  of  sorts :  something  new  and  extraordinary 
happened  in  every  part  of  it,  and  ever  and  anon  fresh  tidings  respecting 
the  progress  of  James  II.  in  Ireland  were  discussed  between  the  parties 
most  concerned.  Queen  Mary  looked  hot  and  flushed,  and  being  com* 
miserated  l^  her  sister,  made  that  well-known  rejoinder,  ^'A  crown, 
sister,  is  not  so  heavy  as  it  appears."^ 

The  queen's  train  was  borne  by  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  (the  cele- 
brated Percy  heiress,)  who  was  assisted  by  the  queen's  aunt,  lady 
Henrietta  Hyde,  accompanied  by  lady  Diana  Vere,  lady  Elizabeth  Caven- 
dish,  and  lady  Elizabeth  Paulet 

The  additional  length  of  the  service,  owing  to  the  partnership-regality 
and  the  interruptions  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  cash  for  the 
offering,  caused  such  delay,  that  the  crown  was  not  set  on  the  head  of 
the  queen  until  four  o'clock.'  The  coronation-banquet  was  in  West- 
minster-hall.  The  story  goes,  that  the  challenge,  when  given,  was  ac- 
cepted, for  when  Dymoke  flung  down  the  glove,  an  old  woman  upon 
crutches  hobbled  out  of  the  crowd,  picked  it  up,  and  retreated  with 
singular  agility,  leaving  a  lady's  glove  in  its  place,  in  which  was  an 
answer  to  the  challenge,  time  and  place  bein^  appointed  in  Hyde-park. 
It  is  certain  that  some  incident  of  an  extraordinary  kind  connected  with 
the  usual  challenge  of  the  champion  took  place,  according  to  tlie  narrs/- 
tive  of  a  person  present,  the  diplomatist  and  historian,  Lamberty,  who 
says,  ^  when  the  proper  time  arrived  for  the  entrance  of  the  champion, 
minute  passed  after  minute — at  last  two  hours  wore  ftway.  The  (Muse 
in  the  high  ceremonial  began  to  be  alarming,  and  promised  to  be  still 
more  awkward  than  that  in  the  morninfl^.  Sir  Charles  Dymoke  at  last 
made  his  entrance  in  the  dosk,  almost  m  the  dark^"  ^  He  was  the  son 
of  James  II.'s  champion,"'  continues  Lamberty ;  ^  he  made  his  challenge 
In  the  name  of  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady  William  and  Mary.  I  heard 
the  sound  .of  his  gauntlet  when  he  flung  it  on  the  ground,  but  as  the 
light  in  Westminster-hall  had  utterly  failed,  no  person  could  distinguish 
what  was  done?^  The  circumstances  of  the  challenge  are  thus  proved 
by  Lamberty  to  have  been  favourable  enough  for  the  adventure  men- 
tioned by  tradition.  ^^  The  banquet,"  he  says,  ^  had  not  been  lighted 
np,^^  and  the  long  delay  of  the  challenge  of  the  champion  made  it  past 
mght  o'clock  before  the  king  and  queen  retired  from  Westminster-hall. 

'  Oldmixon's  History  of  the  Stuarts.  *  Lamberty. 

'  Others  declare  that  he  was  tlie  same  champion  who  had  challenged  the  world 
m  behalf  of  James  II.,  and  that  be  was  troubled  with  a  qualm  of  coii&cienoe,  or 
HDConfortable  feeling,  regarding  the  absurdity  of  his  position  when  repeating 
I  be  ceremony  for  those  who  bad  dethroned  his  former  master. 
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A  ttalwart  ehampbn,  who,  by  his'  attitades,  seemed  an  excellent 
Mfordsman,  was  observed  to  pace  up  and  down  the  appointed  spot  in 
Hyde-^rk  from  two  to  four  the  next  dayJ  Dymoke  did  not  appear  to 
maintain  his  own  defiance,  and  the  ohampion  of  James  II.  went  his  way 
mMcathed  for  his  boldness.  This  incident  has  been  told  as  a  gossip's 
tale  pertaining  to  every  coronation  in  the  last  century,  which  took  place 
while  an  heir  of  James  If.  existed.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  use  of  it 
in  his  romance  of  ^  Red  Gauntlet."  If  it  ever  took  place,  it  must  have 
been  at  the  coronation  of  William  III.  and  Mary  II.  The  times  were 
most  unsettled ;  half  the  people  considered  them  usurpers,  and  the  other 
half  fully  expected  the  return  of  James  II.,  which  perhaps  encouraged 
the  adventure. 

Next  day  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  full  body  walked  from  West- 
minster to  the  Banqueting-house,  where  they  attended  their  majesties,  to 
congratulate  them  on  their  coronation,  in  a  speech  which  we  do  not 
inflict  on  our  readers  at  length,  but  merely  quote  the  concluding  line^ 
which  seems  to  allude  to  the  altered  coronation-oath.  ^  That  the  lustre 
of  their  deeds  might  eclipse  their  predecessors,  so  that  the  English 
should  no  longer  date  their  laws  and  liberties  from  Saint  fklward  the 
Confessor's  days,  but  from  those  of  William  and  Mary."  To  this 
address  the  queen  did  not  reply ;  her  lord  and  master  briefly  answered, 
^  that  by  God's  assistance  they  both  hoped  to  render  them  shortly  a 
flourishing  people."'  A  great  pearl  and  divers  pieces  of  plate  and 
pewter  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  England  were  lost  or  stolen  at  the 
coronation.  A  notice  appeared  in  the  Grazette,  inviting  those  who  had 
them  to  return  them  to  the  board  of  green-cloth.  The  king  and  queen 
were  at  Hampton  Court  receiving  ambassadors,  April  18,  with  congratu- 
lations on  their  coronation. 

The  sovereignty  of  Scotland  was  assumed  by  Mary  and  her  consort, 
without  a  trace  of  coronation-ceremonial.  In  truth,  the  commissioners 
could  not  get  at  the  Scottish  regalia,  as  it  was  safe  in  Edinburgh  Castle, 
held  out  by  the  duke  of  Gordon  for  James  II.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  sir 
James  Montgomery,  and  sir  John  Dairy mple  of  Stair,  were  the  commis- 
sioners sent  by  post  from  the  convention  '  of  the  estates  of  Scotland,  to 
ofler  them  the  northern  sovereignty,  assisted  by  a  procession  of  such  of 
the  Scotch  nobility  in  London  as  could  be  induced  to  attend.  Mary  and 
William  entered  the  Banqueting-house,  Whitehall,  in  state.  A  sword 
was  carried  before  them  by  lord  Cardross.  They  seated  themselves  on 
a  throne  under  a  rich  canopy  ;  the  commissioners  being  introduced  by 
sir  Charles  Cottrell,  the  earl  of  Argyle  prefaced  his  presentation  of  the 
letter  from  the  estates,  with  a  speech  affirming  that  the  king  and  queen 
had  been  called  to  the  Scottish  throne  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  the 
senate.  But  in  reality  Dundee  and  all  the  unequivocal  friends  of  James 
II.  had  left  the  house  o(  convention,  after  almost  fighting  a  battle  there^ 
and  had  flown  to  arms  before  the  vote  was  passed. 

^  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes.  *  White  Kennet's  History  of  England. 

*  The  whole  scene  and  docaments  are  given  from  the  official  aoooant  of  th^ 
transaction,  published  in  Edinburgh,  May  24,  1689,  re-edited  by  J.  Maloolii% 
1811. 
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The  Scottish  coronation  oath  was  teodared  to  the  king  and  queen. 
Lord  Argyle  pronounced  distinctly,  word  bj  word,  and  Mary  as  well  as 
William  repeated  it  after  him,  holding  up  their  right  hands,  according  to 
the  custom  of  taking  oaths  in  Scotland : 

<*  We,  William  and  Mary,  king  and  qoeen  of  Scotland,  fiuthiblljT  promise  and 
•wear,  by  this  our  solemn  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  God,  that,  during 
the  whole  course  of  our  life,  we  will  serve  the  same  eternal  God  to  the  uttermost 
of  our  power,  according  as  he  has  required  in  his  most  holy  word,  revealed  and 
contained  in  the  New  and  Old  Testament;  and  according  to  the  same  word, 
shall  mnintain  the  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  preaching  of  his  holy  word, 
and  the  due  and  right  administration  of  his  sacraments  now  received  and  preached 
within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  shall  abolish  and  gain^and  all  false  religion 
contrary  to  tlie  same,  and  shall  rule  the  people  committed  to  our  charge,  accord- 
iug  to  the  laudable  laws  and  constitutions  received  in  this  realm,  no  ways  repug- 
nant to  the  said  word  of  the  eternal  God ;  and  shall  procure,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  to  the  kirk  of  (Jod  and  whole  Christian  people,  true  and  perfect  peace 
in  all  time  coming.  That  we  shall  preserve  and  keep  inviolated  the  rights  and 
renti,  with  all  just  privileges  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  neither  shall  we  transfer 
or  alienate  the  same.  That  we  shall  forbid  and  repress,  in  all  estates  and  d^ 
grees,  reif  (robbery),  oppression,  and  all  kinds  of  wrong.  And  we  shall  com- 
mand and  procure  that  justice  and  equity  be  keeped  to  all  persons  without 
exception,  as  the  Lord  and  Father  of  mercies  shall  be  merciful  to  us.  And  we 
shall  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics" 

Here  king  William  interrupted  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  said,  ^^  If  this 
means  any  sort  of  persecution,  I  will  not  take  the  oath ;''  the  commis- 
sioner replied,  "It  was  not  meant  in  any  such  sense;'*  and  the  voices 
of  the  king  and  his  consort  again  proceeded  in  unison. 

"And  we  shall  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics,  and  enemies  to  the  true  won 
ship  of  God,  that  sbajl  be  convicted,  by  the  true  kirk  of  God,  of  the  aforesaid 
crimes,  out  of  our  lands  and  empire  of  Scotland.  And  we  faithfully  affirm  the 
things  above  written  by  our  solemn  oath.' 

**  Under  our  hands,  AprU  124,  1689." 

Before  the  signature,  the  earl  of  Argyle  explained  to  their  majesties 
that  "  obstinate  heretics,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  can  only  be  denounced 
and  outlawed,  and  their  moveable  goods  consficated."  And  this  inter- 
pretation appearing  to  imply  ''no  persecution"  in  the  eyes  of  William 
and  his  consort,  the  ceremonial  was  completed,  each  signing  the  deed. 

The  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  was  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity ;  it  ran  thus :  "  I  do  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  majesties  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 
So  helpmeGod.'*' 

When  the  coronation  was  over,  the  people  expected  to  see  the  king 
take  the  queen  in  grand  state  to  her  houses  of  parliament;  strange  to 
say,  although  elected  by  them  to  the  regal  diadem  of  England,  her  ma- 
jesty never  attained  the  privilege  of  meeting  her  constituents  assembled. 
Yet  it  had  been  usual,  in  former  ages,  for  the  kings  of  England  to  bring 
their  consorts  with  them  to  parliament  on  grand  occasions,  even  when 

'  From  many  expressions  in  this  oath,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  any  altera^ 
tion  had  been  effected  since  the  prevalent  religion  had  become  presbyteriaa  in 
the  nortL. 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 
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each  queens  claimed  no  higher  royalty  than  that  bestowed  by  die  erown- 
matrimonial.  For  instance,  Anne  of  Denmark  meant  to  have  accom- 
panied her  spouse  when  he  intended  to  open  parliament,  on  the  well 
known  fifth  of  Norember,  to  identify  which  fact,  no  other  document 
need  be  quoted  than  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  where  thanksgirinff  is 
duly  recorded  for  her  preservation,  as  well  as  for  that  of  king  and  pania- 
ment  Charles  I.  was  not  deterred  by  the  danger  of  his  mother;  he 
brought  his  bride,  Henrietta,  to  parliament,  and  seated  her  on  the  throne 
by  him.  All  which  was  no  innovation,  but  according  to  the  frequent 
examples  of  their  Plantagenet  ancestors.  Therefore  the  petty  jealousy 
of  the  Orange  king,  which  interposed  betwixt  the  English  senate  and  the 
daughter  of  England,  was  the  more  remarkable. 

There  is  a  curious  Dutcli  print,'  representing  what  never  took  plac^— 
namely,  a  grand  state-progress  of  William  and  Mary  returning  through 
the  park  to  St.  Jameses  palace,  afler  opening  their  first  parliament  The 
queen  is  depicted  in  her  royal  robes,  invested  with  the  crown  and  sceptre, 
similar  regal  emblems  to  those  borne  by  her  husband.  William  and 
Mary  are  drawn  as  seated  in  a  fiue  four-posted  car,  the  pillars  ornamented 
and  draped  with  festoons.  The  queen^s  face  is  girlish  and  laughing,  and 
so  broad  withal,  that  no  likeness  is  apparent;  were  it  not  for  being 
seated  by  William,  whose  resemblance  to  his  other  portraits  is  remark- 
able, her  identity  might  be  doubted.  The  royal  procession  is  delineated 
as  passing  towards  St.  James's,  near  that  spot  where  the  solitary  cannon 
now  stands.  Although  the  design  comprises  a  curious  and  correct 
drawing  of  old  Whitehall-palace,  yet  the  wh<^e  roust  be  deemed  no 
other  than  a  Dutch  figment ;  an  invention  of  an  incident  very  probable 
and  very  proper,  yet  which  never  actually  occurred ;  for  the  fact  may 
be  indisputably  ascertained  by  the  Gazette'  of  that  year,  that  king  William 
never  went  by  land  to  meet  his  parliament  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign, 
but  slipped  there  by  water  privately,  and  went  without  his  queen.  In 
proof  of  this,  a  few  retrospective  passages  are  here  ofiered. 

"Five  days  after  the  proclamation  of  William  and  Mary,  Feb  ^8, 
1688-9,  the  king  entered  his  state-barge  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  and  ^as 
rowed  in  a  few  minutes  to  Parliament  Suiirs  (Westminster  Palace)  where 
he  was  received  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard 
making  a  lane  for  him  to  pass  all  the  way  from  the  water  side  to  the 
Prince's  Lodging;  ^  he  wore  the  parliamentary  robes, and  the  state-crown 
was  set  upon  his  head."  Thus  William  III.  met  his  parliament  for  the 
fir8t  time ;  his  ostensible  purpose  being  to  pass  an  act  to  prevent  acri- 
monious and  violent  disputations  in  debates.^  The  king  returned  in  the 
same  quiet  and  closely  guarded  manner  to  Whitehall,  assuredly  without 
the  queen,  or  the  Gazette  must  unavoidably  have  named  her. 

*  Print-room,  British  Museum,  Crowle*8  Illustrations  of  London,  vol.  ix. 
•The  Gazette  was  formally  recognised  then  as  an  organ  of  government, 

•  The  robing-room  of  Westnr^nster-palace,  anciently  the  principal  apartment  of 
the  English  heir-apparent.  The  bodies  of  William,  of  the  young  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  of  queen  Anne  successively  .aid  lo 
state  in  this  very  room,  one  of  the  scenes  of  their  worldly  gloriof . 

«  Gazette  (British  Museum)  of  February  21,  1688*9 
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WiUiam  agftin  wove  ihe  crown  and  robes  the  next  week,  Feb.  35,  ana 
again  he  went  aiid  came  by  water  to  parliament,  his  armed  griards  form* 
ing  an  impervioas  line  for  his  passage  from  Parliament  Siairs  till  he 
reached  the  interior  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

In  short,  the  Qasette  enumerates  king  William^  visits  to  parliament, 
both  before  and  after  the  coronation  of  himself  and  Marv,  as  taking  place 
at  least  every  week  while  he  was  in  London ;  yet  nerer  by  any  chance 
is  the  queen  named  as  his  companion  in  these  short  voyages  from  White- 
hall Stairs  to  Parliament  Stairs.  The  fact  that  William  III.  wore  the 
slate-crown  and  robes  in  parliament  almost  every  third  day,  whenever 
be  was  in  or  near  London,  stands  in  odd  contradiction  to  his  assumed 
preference  of  simplicity,  and  scorn  of  royal  magnificence.  Perhaps  he 
had  satiated  himself  thus  early  in  his  reign  with  the  coveted  externals 
of  majesty,  and  found  no  permanent  satisfaction  in  their  use.  His  queen, 
however,  had  no  chance  of  coming  to  the  eame  conclusion,  for  she  never 
was  permitted  to  have  any  communication  with  her  parliament,  excepting 
by  means  of  deputations,  which  carried  up  addresses  to  her;  and  her 
usual  mode  of  receiving  them,  was,  seated  by  her  husband  in  that  very 
fatal  banqueting  room  where  the  last  tragic  scene  in  the  life  of  her  hap- 
less grandsire,  Charles  L,  had  been  performed.  When  it  is  remembered, 
how  sadly  and  solemnly  Mary  had  been  accustomed  from  early  infancy 
to  observe  the  anniversary  of  the  butchery  that  formerly  had  there  taken 
place — how  she  had  been  taught  to  raise  her  little  hands  in  prayer — ^how 
she  had  seen  her  father  and  mother  in  mourning  garb  and  bitter  sorrow 
seclude  themselves  with  all  their  children  and  household,  and  pass  the 
80th  of  January  in  tears  and  supplications  to  Heaven,  it  seems  passing 
strange  that  she  could  shake  off  her  early  impressions  so  far  as  to  endure 
such,  receptions,  especially,  as  it  has  been  shown,  that  her  customary 
observance  of  that  day  of  sad  remembrances  had  been  rudely  broken  by 
her  husband. 

King  William  returned  in  the  middle  of  May  from  Portsmouth,  whither 
be  had  been  to  see  the  English  fleet  afWr  its  return  fi^om  the  defeat  of 
Bantry  Bay,  in  Ireland.  The  queen  went  with  him  soon  af\er,  to  look 
•t  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  house,  at  Kensington,  which  they  were  in<^ 
dined  to  purchase.  Their  majesties  liked  the  situation,  but  did  not 
think  the  building  sufficient ;  yet  they  proposed  to  the  earl  of  Nottmg- 
ham  to  resign  his  rights  to  the  lease  he  held  from  the  crown  of  Kensing^ 
ton-house  for  the  sum  of  20,000/.,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury.'  King 
William  considered  the  air  wholesome,  notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to 
London,  and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  councils  there  when  his 
Bsthma  would  not  permit  him  to  breathe  a  smoke-polluted  atmosphere.' 

The  solemn  entry  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  being  Odyck,  Dyckvelt, 
and  four  others,  to  congratulate  the  king  and  queen  on  their  coronation, 
took  place  at  the  end  of  May.  On  their  landing  at  the  Tower,  the  royal 
state-carnages  came  for  them,  both  those  of  the  king  and  queen,  attended 
by  sixteen  pages  and  sixty  running  footmen,  in  splendid  liveries.  The 
Dutchmen  were  then  brought  to  Cleveland-house,  St.  James's,  where 

*  Tindal'8  CondnuatioD,  p.  41,  vd.  i.  *  Lambertgr. 
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they  received  measageft  of  welcome  from  (he  king)  by  lord  (Xtnwtlliis 
from  the  queen,  by  sir  Edward  Villiers,  her  masier  of  Horse.  Lord 
Cornbury  brought  compliments  from  prince  (George,  and  the  princess 
Anne  sent  colonel  Sands  on  the  same  errand.'  Such  enumeration  gives 
information  regarding  the  persons  who  were  at  the  important  epoch  of 
the  coronation  in  the  most  responsible  o&cob  about  the  persons  of  the 
royal  sisters  and  their  spouses. 

^^  The  coldness  that  sooii  ensued  between  the  princess  Anne«  and  her 
sister  the  queen,  partly  arose,"  observes  lady  Marlborough,  ^^  from  the 
conviction  that  William  III.  had,  that  the  princess  and  her  husband^ 
prince  George  of  Denmark,  had  been  of  more  use  than  they  were  ever 
like  to  be  again,  and  partly  from  the  different  humours  of  the  two  sister^ 
Queen  Mary  soon  grew  weary  of  anybody  who  would  not  talk  a  great 
deal,  and  the  princess  Anne  was  so  silent  that  she  rarely  spoke  except^ 
ing  to  ask  a  question."  Whilst  giving  the  world  these  characteristics 
of  the  royal  sisters,  the  writer  indulges  in  an  enthusiastic  flow  of  self* 
praise,  because  she,  ^  by  earnest  representations,  kept  her  mistress  from 
quarrelling  with  the  new  queen.  It  was  impossible  for  anybody  to 
labour  more  than  I  did,  to  keep  the  two  sisters  in  perfect  unison  and 
friendship,  thinking  it  best  for  them  not  to  quarrel  when  their  true  in- 
terest and  safety  were  jointly  concerned  to  support  the  revolution." 
There  were  likewise  other  interests  at  stake ;  for,  if  we  may  believe  the 
ancle  of  the  queen  and  princess,  strong  bribes  had  been  promised  to  this 
person  and  her  husband,'  for  the  service  of  inducing  the  princess  Anne 
tc  give  precedence  to  her  brother-in-law  at  his  coronation. 

Great  rewards  and  honours  had  been  distributed,  at  the  coronation^ 
among  all  the  agents  and  promoters  of  the  revolution,  especially  those 
who  held  situations  in  the  hooseholds  of  either  Mary  or  Anne.  Lord 
Churchill  received  the  title  of  earl  of  Marlborough,  and  a  rich  income 
arising  from  court-places;  and  from  this  time  his  wife,  whose  domiu»« 
tior*  over  the  mind  of  the  princess  Anne  rendered  her  the  ruler  of  her 
fortunes,  and'  the  leading  spirit  of  her  history^  will  be  known  by  tht 
name  of  lady  Marlborough. 

But  to  the  infinite  consternation  of  the  princess  Anne  she  discovered, 
that  whatsoever  golden  harvests  other  agents  of  the  revolution  ha4 
reaped,  she  herself,  so  far  from  having  bettered  her  condition,  was  likely 
to  be  deprived  of  the  certain  and  liberal  income  which  had  been  settled 
on  her  by  her  indulgent  sire.  It  had  been  whispered  to  her  that  king 
William,  when  examining  the  treasury-4ists,  had  said  to  lord  Godolphin, 
^  that  he  was  astonished,  to.  think  how  if  was  possible  for  the  princess 
Anne  to  spend  her  revenue  of  tliirty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ?"' 
As  Anne  had  been  mal-content  with  her  fatlier  for  not  adding  ten  thon- 

^  Gazette,  Ma/  27, .  1689. 

'Likewise,  Sheffield  duke  of  BiMkingham's  Narrative  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  it. 
p.  87.  This  accomplished  noble  deserves  belief,  beoause,  like  Clarendon,  he 
was  in  that  revolution  unstained  by  bribes,  salAintecest,  or  treachery. 

'Condoet  of  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  33.  The  amount  was  real^  32*XI0( . 
allowed  by  James  XL,  as  a  foregoing  document  has  shown. 
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sand  pounds  to  this  allowance,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  observatioci 
of  her  brother-in-law  created  some  alarm  in  her  mind. 

It  had  been  discussed  in  the  rOyal  circle,  that  it  was  quite  a  novelty 
for  any  junior  branch  of  the  royal  family  to  receive  an  independent 
revenue.  Even  the  princes  of  Wales  had  never  been  entrusted  with  any 
revenue  that  was  not  controlled  by  the  king,*  at  least,  such  was  bishop 
Burnetts  version  of  history.  These  were  ominous  hints,  for  the  princess 
Anne,  who  had  actually  yielded  her  place  in  the  succession  to  her 
brother-in-law,  on  the  promise  of  a  large  addition  to  her  revenue.  So 
far  from  that  promise  being  realized,  king  William  seemed  to  consider 
that  a  separate  table  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  any  cadet  branches  of 
royalty.  Certainly  the  king^s  conduct  at  his  own  table  was  not  of  that 
courtly  polish,  which  would  render  a  domestication  at  his  board  during 
life  a  very  pleasant  anticipation.  ^  I  could,'^  says  lady  Marlborough, 
who  speaks  as  an  eye-witness,  ^  fill  many  sheets  with  the  brutalities 
that  were  done  to  the  princess  in  this  reign.  William  III.  was  indeed 
so  ill-natured,  and  so  little  polished  by  education,  that  neither  in  great 
things,  nor  in  small,  had  he  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  1  give  an  in- 
stance of  his  worse  than  vulgar  behaviour  at  his  own  table,  when  the 
princess  dined  with  him.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  some 
weeks  before  the  princess  was  put  to  bed  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
There  happened  to  be  just  before  her  a  plate  of  green  peas,  the  first  that 
had  been  seen  that  year.  The  king,  without  offering  the  princess  the 
least  share  of  them,  drew  the  plate  before  him,  and  devoured  them  alL 
Whether  he  ofifered  any  to  the  queen  I  cannot  say,  but  he  might  have 
done  that  safely  enough,  for  he  knew  she  durst  not  touch  one.  The 
princess  Anne  confessed  when  she  came  home,  that  she  had  so  much 
mind  for  the  peas,  that  she  was  afraid  to  look  at  them,  and  yet  could 
hardly  keep  her  eyes  off  them."*  Some  relators  of  this  anecdote  add, 
that,  on  account  of  her  earnest  wish  for  green  peas,  the  Hampton  Court 
gardens  and  forcing-houses  had  been  searched  to  gratify  the  princess 
Anne,  whose  situation  rendered  disappointment  in  such  cravings  some- 
what dangerous. 

Assuredly  hospitality  was  not  among  the  royal  virtues  on  the  throne; 
when  the  king  dined  at  St.  James's  palace,  no  one  was  permitted  to  eat 
with  him  but  the  Marshal  Schomberg,  the  general  of  the  foreign  troops, 
and  some  Dutch  officers.  Schomberg  was  always  placed  at  the  right 
hand  of  king  William.  If  any  English  noblemen  c^me  in,  according  to 
their  national  custom,  during  the  royal  dinner,  they  stood  behind  Wil- 
liam's chair,  and  never  a  word  did  the  monarch  speak  to  them,  nor  were 
they  ever  invited  to  sit  down  to  eat,  a  courtesy  common  in  such  cases. 
^^  there  did  the  haughty  English  stand,  humbled  and  neglected  witnesses 

*  There  were  few  instances  of  adults  possessing  the  dignity ;  but  according  to 
the  ancient  laws,  the  provision  in  Cornwall  was  devoted  to  the  heir  of  England 
from  his  birth,  with  separate  officers  for  its  management  Wales  itself  had  somo> 
limes  to  be  reconquered,  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 

'Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  115;  likewise  Eohard,  in  his 
History  of  England. 
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of  the  meal  of  the  Dutchmen,  who  evidently  deemed  themselves  their 
eonqaerora.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  had,  as  an  aid-de-camp,  a  young 
noble  cadet,  named  Dillon,  who  had  formed  a  great  intimacy  with  Arnold 
▼on  Keppel,  the  handsome  page  and  favourite  of  the  Dutch  king.  These 
boys  were  usually  present  at  the  royal  dinners:  Dillon  observed  to 
Keppel,  ^  that  he  had  been  present  at  several  of  them  before  he  heard 
the  king  utter  one  word  to  any  ^ody ;"  and  asked,  ^  Does  your  master 
ever  speak  ?"  **  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  young  favourite,  ^  he  talks  feet 
enough  at  night  over  his  bottle,  when  he  has  none  about  him  but  his 
Dutch  friends."'  His  bottle  was  not  one  that  could  be  produced  before 
the  proud  English  magnates,  who  were  too  apt  to  commit  excess  with 
champagne  or  burgundy,  but  they  scorned  Hollands-gin. 

Lady  Marlborough  sent  for  young  Dillon,  and  questioned  him  on 
what  he  saw  and  heard  at  the  king's  table.  The  boy  told  the  truth, 
which  was  in  all  probability  what  her  spouse  did  not ;  he  said,  ^^  that 
he  never  saw  any  man  treated  with  such  neglect  and  contempt  as  lord 
Marlborough."  ^  It  is  just  what  he  deserves,"  exclaimed  the  gracious 
helpmate,  who  had  certainly  led  him  into  this  awkward  situation,  ^^  he 
should  have  considered  how  much  better  he  was  off  some  months  ago.^" 
This  speech  marks  the  earliest  period  that  can  be  traced  of  enmity  ex« 
pressed  by  the  fevourite  of  the  princess  Anne  towards  .the  sovereign  of 
the  revolution.  The  weak  intellect  of  the  princess  followed  the  lead  of 
her  ruler  as  a  matter  of  course.  From  the  same  source — the  gossiping 
of  the  two  pages,  Keppel  and  Dillon  —  king  William  w^s  reported  to 
have  said,  ^  that  lord  Marlborough  had  the  best  talents  for  war  of  any 
one  in  England,  but  he  was  a  vile  man,  and  though  he  had  himself  pro- 
fited by  hitf  treasons,  he  abhorred  the  traitor." '  William  really  acted 
according  to  this  idea,  for  he  gave  Marlborough  the  command  of  the 
English  troops  sent  to  Holland,  to  fill  the  place  of  Dutch  forces  kept  to 
awe  the  English,  and  removed  bim  for  some  months,  from  communication 
with  the  factions  fermenting  at  court 

Other  causes  of  dissension  had  arisen ;  they  were,  it  is  true,  of  ac 
undignified  nature,  and  resembled  more  the  petty  bickerings  of  lodgers 
in  humble  dwellings,  than  aspirants  for  royal  dignity  in  palaces.  When 
the  changes  took  place  at  the  revolution,  Anne  was,  with  her  favourite, 
very  vigilant  to  secure  all  that  could  accrue  for  their  personal  convenience. 
They  had  fixed  their  desires  on  those  splendid  apartments  at  Whitehall, 
which  had  been  built,  rebuilt,  and  fitted  up  several  times  by  Charles  II. 
to  indulge  the  luxury  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  This  grant  king 
William  had  promised  Anne  before  the  arrival  of  her  sister. 

When  queen  Mary  was  settled  at  Whitehall,  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
who  had  a  great  taste  for  balls,  made  interest  with  queen  Mary  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  them,  declaring  ^  that  these  apartments  were  the  best 
in  England  for  dancing."  The  princess  averred  ^^  that  she  desired  thest 
apartments  because  of  their  easy  access  and  vicinity  to  those  of  tli 
queen,"  and  that  ^  she  was  ready  to  give  up  the  Cockpit  in  exchange  fui 

»  Cart«  Papers,  ptinted  by  Macpfaersoa.  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  282       •  Ibid. 
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them.''  Unfortunately,  qneen  Mary  happened  to  tay  "  she  would  com 
suit  the  earl  of  Devonshire  on  the  subject,''  which  gave  her  sister  higU 
displeasure.  The  princess  sullenly  observed,  "  whichever  way  he  6^ 
cided,  she  would  not  take  the  earl  of  Devonshire's  leavings." '  Jt  ap* 
pears  that  king  William  interposed  his  authority,  that  the  princess  Anne 
might  have  the  benefit  of  his  promise,  and  she  remained  in  full  posses* 
sion  of  the  Cockpit,  and  of  these  covet»d  apartments  as  well.  Havingi 
therefore,  obtained  her  own  way,  and  more  than  she  had  originally  de- 
sired, it  was  scarcely  reasonable  to  cherish  resentment  on  the  subject 

The  next  acquisition  desired  by  the  princess  Anne  was  the  palace  of 
Richmond.  She  said,  ^^  that  she  loved  it  in  her  in&ncy,  and  the  aiv 
agreed  with  her."  Richmond  had  been,  since  the  time  of  Henry  VII., 
the  seat  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  a  fact  which  did  not  lessen  its  charms 
in  the  eyes  of  the  princess  Anne.  Bat  lady  Villiers,  the  deceased  go* 
verness  of  the  princess,  had  had  a  lease  of  the  palace,  and  madimM 
Puissars,  one  of  her  daughters,  had  ohtained  the  reversion,  and  refused 
to  yield  it  to  the  heiress  of  the  throne.  The  mistress  of  William  HI., 
Elizabeth  Villiers,  and  the  arrogant  favourite  of  the  princess  Anne,  de- 
clared fierce  vnx  affainst  each  other  in  the  coarse  of  the  controversy ; 
but  the  matter  ended  by  the  triumph  of  the  Villiers'  alliance.'  From 
that  hour,  the  hostility  extended  itself  to  the  royal  sisters,  although  for 
some  time  their  mutual  heart-burnings  rested  smothering  under  the  sem- 
blance of  kindness* 

The  unpopular  seclusion  in  which  William  III.  enveloped  himself  at 
Hampton  Court  was  no  more  to  the  taste  of  his  queen  than  it  was  to 
that  of  the  English  in  general.  Many  indications  showed  that  Mary  had 
an  extraordinary  relish  for  pleasure,  yet  her  first  attempts  at  dissipation 
brought  considerable  mortification  with  them^ 

In  June,  1689,  several  skirmishes  had  taken  place  between  the  WiK 
liamite  army  in  Ireland  and  the  troops  of.  James  II.  filood  had  flowed, 
soldiers  in  the  name  of  the  queen  and  her  husband  were  constantly 
arrayed  against  the  life  of  her  father,  and  fresh  reports  were  every  day 
raised  that  king  James  was  killed,  taken,  or  had  died  of  fatigue  or 
grief.  Just  as  these  agitating  rumours  were  the  most  rife  in  LondoUi 
king  William  came  for  a  few  days  to  hold  p^ivy-councils  at  Sl  James's 
palace,  and  his  queen  took  that  opportunity  of  recreating  herself  with 
seeing  a  play.  There  was  bnt  one  play  which  had  been  forbidden  to  be 
acted  by  James  II.,  and  this  his  daughter  particularly  desired  to  see  per- 
formed; this  was  the  Spanish  Friar,  by  Dryden;  it  was  disliked  by 
James  II.,  because  its  licentious  comic  scenes  held  up  one  of  the  Roman 
church  to  ridicule.  It  deserved  banishment  altogether  for  its  sins  against 
general  decorum.  The  queen  had  probably  never  read  the  drama ;  for, 
instead  of  finding,  as  she  hoped,  passages  which  would  tell  severely 
i^nst  her  father,  she  fonnd  that  the  tragic  part  of  the  plot  seemed  as 
if  it  had  been  written  for  her  own  especial  castigation.  Perhaps  the 
great  enmity  she  ever  manifested  against  Dryden  arose  from  some  vagu« 
Kiea  that  he  had  purposely  caused  the  vexation  she  endured  that  night. 

^  Condnct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlboroogh.  *  Ibid.  pp.  27-29. 
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<*  The  only  time,''  wrote  her  lord-ehamberlaili,  Nottingham/  "  that  her 
majesty  gava  herself  the  diversion  of  a  play,  has  furnislied  the  town 
with  dbconrse.  for  a  month.  Some  unlucky  expressions  put  her  in  dis- 
order, and  farced  her  to  hold  up  her  fan,  often  look  behind  her,  and  call 
for  her  palatine  (pelerine),  hood,  or  anything  she  could  contrive  to  speak 
of  to  her  women.  It  so  happened,  thai  every  speech  in  that  play  seemed 
to  come  home  to  her,  as  there  was  a  strong  report  about  town  that  her 
&ther  James  II.  was  dead  in  Ireland ;  and  whenever  anything  applicable 
was  said,  every  one  in  the  pit  turned  their  heads  over  their  shoulders, 
and  directed  their  looks  most  pointedly  at  her."  Kor  could  this  be 
wondered  at, — for  a  daughter  sitting  to  see  a  play  acted,  which  was  too 
free  for  the  mmrals  of  t£it  age,  at  the  moment  when  news  had  just  ar- 
rived that  her  own  father  was  dead,  wae  indeed  a  sight  to  be  gazed  upon 
with  constemaiion.  The  English  public,  notwithstanding  all  that  par- 
tisans may  do  or  say,  always  feel  rightly  in  such  cases,  and  they  took 
eare  that  the  queen  should  be  conscious  of  tliat  feeling. 

^  Twenty  things  were  said,  which  were  wrested  by  the  audience  to 
her  confusion.  When  it  was  uttered  on  the  stage,  ^  'Tis  observed  al 
eonrt  who  weeps,  and  who  wears  blacky  for  good  King  Sancho's  death,' 
the  words  were  made  to  come  home  to  her.  Again,  when  the  queen  of 
Arrogon  is  going  in  procession,  it  is  said,  ^  She  usurps  the  throne,  keepe 
the  old  king  in  prison,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  praying  for  a  blessing 
on  her  army.'  Another  speech  occurred,  ^  Can  1  seem  pleased  to  see  my 
royal  nraster  murdered,  his  crown  usurped,  a  distaff  on  his  throne  ? 
What  right  has  this  queen  but  lawless  force  ?'  The  observations  then 
made,  furnished  the  town  with  talk,  till  something  else  happened,  which 
gave  as  much  occasion  of  discourse."  The  historical  scene  above  nar- 
rated, which  really  may  be  cited  as  part  of  a  drama  performed  by  the 
spectators  of  a  comedy,  receives  no  little  corroboration  by  a  manuscript 
entry  at  the  lord- chamberlain's  office,  noting  that,  just  at  thb  period, 
Mrs.  Betterton  received  a  donation  from  Mary  II.  for  performing  in  the 
Spanish  Friar,  by  the  queen's  command. 

Another  play  was  ordered  by  the  queen,  to  which  she  came  not  Most 
likely  king  William  himself  had  commanded  the  queen's  absence,  since 
she  had  so  far  forgotten  her  political  position,  as  to  order  the  cavalier 
comedy  of  The  Committee ;  and  he  or  his  ministers  foresaw  some  mor 
tifying  manifestation  of  popular  feeling  during  its  representation.  In  fact, 
such  was  the  case,  as  recorded  by  the  pen  of  Lamberty,  the  secretary  of 
his  prime  minister,  Bentinck.  This  writer  says,  that  when  the  roimd* 
heads  tender  the  oafh  to  the  commonwealth  to  the  loyal  colonels.  Blunt 
and  Careless,  those  cavaliers  reply,  "Why  should  we  take  it  when  the 
king  will  be  restored  in  a  few  days  ?"  When  the  passage  occurred,  the 
pit  rose  simuluineously,  and  gave  three  rounds  of  applause.  The  popular 
allusion  pointed  at  the  oath  just  tendered,  at  the  coronation  of  William 
and  Mary. 

^  Autograph  letter,  written  by  Daniel  Finch  lord  Nottingham,  dated  June,  1689; 
fhren  by  Dr.  Percy  to  sir  John  Dalryrople ;  see  his  Appendix,  p.  78.  It  i»  lik»- 
wise  printed  by  Dr.  Birch. 
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Tht  master  of  the  revels,  from  the  time  of  those  memorable  perform 
ances,  was  a  harassed  and  distressed  roan, — his  duty  leading  him  to 
weigh  every  word  on  the  stage,  and  to  examine  in  all  possible  lights  tlie 
action,  lest  the  perverse  pabiic  should  draw  therefrom  any  allusion  to 
the  queen's  father  in  the  plays  permitted  to  be  performed.  Shakespeare 
was  viewed  with  peculiar  suspicion,  for  the  inqaisitioa  extended  not 
only  to  new  plays,  but  to  those  stamped  with  the  admiration  of  several 
generations.  Kipg  Lear  was  condemned  root  and  branch, — no  one  could 
wonder  at  that  circumstance ;  but,  alas !  the  master  of  the  revels  flew 
upon  Richard  the  Third,  when  it  was  afWrwards  revived  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, and  docked  off  unmercifully  a  whole  act.  The  players  lamented 
piteously,  and  begged  ^  that  a  few  speeches  of  Shakespeare  might  be  re- 
stored to  them,  only  to  make  the  remaining  four  acts  intelligible."  ^^  Not 
one !''  replied  the  director  of  the  diversions  of  royalty.  At  last  the  dis- 
tressed manager  ventured  to  ask  the  reason  wherefore  the  play  of  Richard 
the  Third  was  alarming  to  the  court  ?  ^  Because,"  replied  the  great 
roan,  ^  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  will  remind  the  peo|rfe  of  king  James  II., 
now  living  in  France  .*"  * 

From  these  anecdotes,  and  from  others  illustrative  of  queen  Mary's 
tastes  and  proceedings,  at  the  epoch  of  her  accession,  it  becomes  evident 
that  her  majesty  wished  to  frequent  the  national  theatres  with  the  free- 
dom of  her  uncle,  Charles,  and  that  king  William  chose  that  she  should 
confine  her  diversions  to  the  palace-theatres,'  or  to  the  basset-table. 

^  Her  majesty,"  continues  lord  Nottingham,  ^  being  disappointed  of 
her  second  play,'  amused  herself  with  other  diversions.  She  dined  at 
Mrs.  Graden's,  the  fiunous  woman  in  the  Hall,^  that  sells  fine  ribbons  and 
head-dresses.  From  thence,  she  went  to  Mrs.  Ferguson's,  to  DeVett's, 
and  other  Indian  houses,  but  not  to  Mrs.  Potter's,  though  in  her  way. 
Mrs.  Potter  said,  ^  that  she  might  as  well  have  hoped  for  that  honour  as 
others,  considering  that  the  whole  design  of  bringing  queen  Mary  and 
kinff  William  was  hatched  at  her  house.'  fiut  it  seems  that  since  my 
lord  Devonshire  has  got  Mrs.  Potter  to  be  laundress,  she  has  not  had 
much  countenance  of  the  queen."* 

*  The  master  of  the  revels,  according  to  Colley  Gibber,  is  the  inferior  officer 
of  the  lord-chamberlain.  From  that  time  "  Richard  the  Third"  has  commenced 
with  the  line 

**  Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  ▼ictoriout  wreaths/* 
Previously  the  tragedy  opened  with  the  death  of  Henry  the  Sixth ;  whether 
Shakespeare  left  it  thus  is  a  question,  but  as  a  matter  of  taste,  merely  consider^ 
ing  **  Richard"  as  a  glorious  dramatic  poem,  and  without  being  biassed  in  favour 
of  the  reasons  of  Mary  IL*s  revel-master,  we  think  that  the  modem  commence- 
ment gives  the  most  pleasure  to  the  reader. 

'  Gazette,  Feb.  1688-9. — ^There  is  the  queen*s  theatre,  Dorsetrgardens,  men- 
tioned in  the  Gazette,  but  no  notice  of  her  going  there.  It  becomes  a  question 
of  some  antiquarian  curiosity  to  ascertain  in  what  theatre  the  strange  interlude 
was  perfi)rmed  between  her  majesty  and  her  good  people,  which  lord  Notting- 
iiam  gives  ui. 

*  Lamberty. 

*  Either  Westminster  Hall  or  Eieter  Change,  which  were  two  baxaars  at  that 
fime. 

*  Lord  Nottingham*?  letter,  as  above. 
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These  tours  throngh  the  cariosity  shops,  then  called  Indian  houses, 
were  rather  more  respectable  than  the  next  freak  queen  Mary  thought  fit 
to  indulge  in.  The  queen  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Wise,  a  famous  fortune- 
teller, had  prophesied  that  king  James  II.  should  be  restored,  and  that 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  should  lose  his  head.'  "  The  last,"  adds  lord  Not- 
tingham, in  comment,  ^^  I  sui^se  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
first."  Her  majesty  went  in  person  to  the  fortune-teller,  to  hear  what 
she  had  to  say  regarding  her  future  destiny — probably,  to  know  if  report 
had  spoken  truly,  and  whether  she  might  reckon  her  hapless  sire  among 
the  dead.  Queen  Mary  took  this  disreputable  step  without  obtaining  the 
gratification  of  her  profane  curiosity.  The  witch-woman  was  a  perverse 
Jacobite,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  tenour  of  her  prophesies,  and 
positively  refused  to  read  futurity  for  her  majesty."  King  William  was 
completely  incensed  at  these  proceedings ;  his  reprimand  was  not  only 
severe,  but  public.  Whether  the  visit  to  the  fortune-teller  ever  c^me  to 
his  ears  is  doubtful ;  but  his  wrath  was  particularly  excited  by  the  dinnei 
at  Mrs.  Graden's.  In  terms  not  to  be  repeated  here,  Tbut  which  proved 
that  his  majesty,  although  a  Dutchman,  was  a  proficient  in  the  English 
vulgar  tongue,)  he  observed  to  the  queen,  that  he  heard  ^^  she  had  dmed 
at  a  home  of  ill-repuie^^  and  added,  with  some  little  humour,  that  ^^  the 
next  time  she  went  to  such  a  place,  he  thought  it  was  only  proper  that 
he  should  be  of  the  party."  The  queen  replied,  in  excuse, "  that  the 
late  queen,  (Mary  Beatrice,)  had  done  the  same."  The  king  growled 
the  retort,  **  whether  she  meant  to  make  her  an  example  V^  "  More  was 
said,"  concludes  lord  Nottingham,  ^^  than  ever  was  heard  before ;  but  it 
was  borne  like  a  good  wife,  who  leaves  all  to  the  direction  of  the  king, 
who  amuses  herself  with  walking  six  or  seven  miles  every  day,  with 
looking  afVer  her  buildings,  making  of  fringe,  and  such  like  innocent 
things."  The  queen's  curiosity  was  by  no  means  restrained  by  her 
husband's  reproof,  rude  as  it  was ;  for  she  afterwards  went  to  visit  a 
place  of  entertainment  on  the  Thames,  called  the  Folly,  accompanied  by 
some  of  her  suite ;  according  to  the  description  of  a  very  coarse  delinea- 
tor of  London,  her  contemporary,  this  floating  ark  of  low  dissipation 
wel\  deserved  its  name,  or  even  a  worse  one.' 

^Tbe  censures  of  the  town,"  wrote  lord-chamberlain  Nottinghami 
^  were  loud  on  the  queen's  utter  absence  of  feeling  in  regard  to  her 
&ther."  Her  conduct  provoked  a  fierce  satire,  which  was  handed  about 
in  manuscript  among  the  eofilee-houses^  where  Dry  den  and  the  literati 
of  the  day,  and  the  wits  of  the  court,  did  congregate.  In  lines  of  great 
originality,  portraits  were  drawn  of  queen  Mary  and  the  princess  Anney 
as  the  elder  and  the  younger  TuUia  i — 

^  In  time  when  princes  cancelled  natore^s  law, 
In  'Declarations'^  which,  themselves  did  draw; 
When  children  used  their  parents  to  disown, 
And  gnawed  their  way  like  vipers  to  a  crown. 

*  Lord  Nottingham's  letter,  as  above.  *  Ibid. 

•  Ward's  Picture  of  London. 

<  The  declaration  is  here  alluded  to,  disseminated  by  the  prince  of  Qimngt  U 
his  landing.    In  it,  he  abjured  all  intention  of  aiming  at  the  crown. 
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•  ••••• 

The  king  removed— *>t]ie  aatembled  states  thought  fit 
Th«t  Tarquin  in  the  vacant  throne  should  sit  f 
Voted  him  regnant  in  the  senate-bouse, 
And  with  an  empty  name  endowed  his  spouse. 
That  elder  Tnllia,  who,  some  authors  feign, 
I>fove  o'er  her  father's  trembling  corpse  a  wain ; 
But  «&«,  more  guilty,  numerous  vraios  did  drirS) 
To  orush  her  father  and  her  king  alive  1 
And  in  remembrance  of  his  hastened  ihll> 
Resolved  to  institute  a  weekly  ball. 
She,  jolly  glutton,  grew  in  bulk  and  chin, 
Feasted  in  rapine,  and  enjoyed  her  sin ; 
Yet  when  she  drank  cool  tea  in  liberal  sups, 
The  sobbing  dana»  w««  manidlin  in  her  caps.** 

Queen  Mary  and  her  partisans  attributed  these  lines  to  Dryden,  and) 
indeed,  the  structure  of  the  verse  resembles  his  cadence  and  metre.  A 
courtier,  of  the  name  of  Main  waring,  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  thu 
author ;  but  this  person  was  a  great  flatterer  and  correspondent  of  lady 
Marlborough ;  he  would  never  have  been  pardoned  by  her  if  he  had 
attacked  her  with  such  uncompromising  earnestness.  A  portrait  of  that 
dame  is  drawn,  describing  her  with  the  air  peculiar  to  her  portraits,  in 
all  of  which  she  seems  to  be  turning  up-her  nose  at  her  beholders,  and, 
indeed,  this  odioua  expression  is  the  only  flaw  on  her  beauty.  As  for 
her  husband,  his  treachery  to  his  master  is  discussed  with  a  pen  of  fire ; 
and  then  the  author  adds : — 

**  His  haughty  femtale  who  ^§  fbUcB  declare, , 
Did  always  toss  proud  nostrils  to  the  air ; 
Was  to  the  younger  Tullia  *  governess, 
And  did  attend  her,  when  in  borrowed  dress. 
She  fled  by  night  from  Tullius  in  distress. 
A  daaghter  who  by  Uttert  brought  hit  fott^ 
And  used  all  arts  her  father  to  depose ; 
A  lather  always  generously  bent, 
So  kind  tliat  he  her  wishes  would  prevent" 

The  author  of  this  severe  satire  must  have  been  intimately  acquainted 
Wfth  the  interior  history  of  the  royal  family,  since  the  treacherous  letter 
written  by  Anne  at  the  same  time  with  that  afllbcted  one  of  duty  left  on 
Ker  table,  slept  in  the  obscurity  of  William  lll.'s  private  box  at  Kensing- 
ton, till  George  III.  opened  it  to  Sir  John  Dairy mpl^ ;  even  now  it  is 
•earcely  known.  This,  and  the  curious  coincidence  between  the  com- 
parison of  th^  family  of  Tullius,  made  by  James  II.  himself,  whose 
manuscript  memoirs  were  then  not  only  unpublished,  but  known  to  few^ 
shows  that  the  author  of  this  extraordinary  poem  must  have  been  deeper 
in  the  hidden  archives  of  the  royal  &mily  than  either  Dryden  or  Main- 
waring  could  possibly  be.  Perhaps  count  Hamilton,  who  had  lingered 
at  the  court  of  England  in  hopes  of  doing  some  mischief  in  behalf  of  his 
master,  was  the  author.  Hamilton  was  a  favourite  of  queen  Mary  II., 
who  found  him  among  her  courtiers  at  her  accession ;  hie  was  her  re  la- 

'7[!be  pnnoess  Anne. 
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iJve  by  descent  from  the  royal  line  of  Stuart.  He  affected  ffreat  zeal  for 
her  interest,  ami  undertook,  with  the  fayest  air  in  the  worid,  to  induce 
lord  Tyrconnel,  the  lord-lieutenant^  (who  had  married  his  brother^s 
widow,  Frances  Jennings,)  to  give  up  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  king 
William.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  had  lately  been  lonl-iteutenant  there, 
and  was  more  of  a  patriot  than  a  partisan,  alarmed  at  the  peril  of  the 
proteetant  community,  overcame  his  abhorrence  for  William  sufficiently 
to  o^r  his  assistance  in  obtaining  the  allegiance  of  the  Irish  without 
bloodshed.  The  newly  elected  sovereigns  treated  the  only  honest  states- 
man who  came  in  contact  with  them  with  contumely ,  being  enraged  that 
the  oath  he  had  sworn  to  his  royal  brother-in-ldw  prevented  him  from 
taking  another  to  his  niece  on  the  throne,  or  to  her  husband.  The  ad- 
vice of  the  gay  deceiver,  Hamilton,  (although,  if  he  had  a  religion,  he 
Was  of  the  church  of  Rome,)  was  preferred,  and  off  he  went  as  plenipo- 
tentiary, to  confer  with  Tyrconnel.  The  way  in  which  he  performed 
his  mission  was,  by  persuading  Tyrconnel  to  hold  out  the  kingdom  for 
James  II.  When  the  news  came  of  the  part  acted  by  Hamilton,  the  heir 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  bad  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of  state, 
and  had  advised  the  measure,  drowned  himself  at  London-bridsre,  and 
the  court  remained  in  consternation.  Suicide  had  become  hiifeously 
prevalent  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

While  queen  Mary  was  in  London,  endeavouring  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  gayety  which  had  for  ever  departed  frdm  Whitehall,  her  sister  remained 
at  ilamptoa-Court,  where  she  awaited  her  accouchement.  Whenever 
the  princess  Anne  went  abroad,  her  extraordinary  6gure  excited  astonish- 
ment. Evelyn  seemed  to  behold  her  with  no  little  consternation,  and 
thus  described  her  in  June,  1089 : — *^The  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  is 
so  monstrously  swollen  that  it  is  doubted  that  her  state  may  prove  only 
a  violent  tympany,  so  that  the  unhappy  family  of  the  Stuarts  seems  to 
be  extinguishing.  Then,  what  government  is  likely  to  be  set  up  is  un- 
known ;  whether  regal  or  by  election,  the  republicans  and  dissenters 
from  the  church  of  England  looking  that  way." 

Although  the  whole  hopes  of  the  country  were  fixed  on  the  expected 
offipring  of  Anne,  and  she  was  thus  rendered  in  some  degree  a  person  of 
more  importance  than  cither  of  the  sovereigns,  her  pecuniary  anxieties 
continued ;  and  if  the  narrative  of  her  favourite  may  be  credited,  she  did 
not  receive  a  single  payment  of  money  throughout  the  year  1 689,  or 
rather,  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  her  father  from  England. 

The  queen  took  up  her  residence  at  Hampton-Court  permanently,  for 
the  summer,  in  the  commencement  of  July.  The  manner  of  life  leo 
there  by  her  and  her  spouse  is  dimly  remembered  by  tradition.  When 
the  king  used  to  walk  with  her  across  the  halls  and  courts  of  that  an- 
tique palace,  he  never  firave  the  queen  his  arm,  but  hung  on  hers,  and 
the  difference  of  their  size  and  stature  almost  provoked  risibility.  The 
king  every  day  seemed  to  grow  smaller  and  leaner  beneath  the  pressure 
of  the  cares  which  his  three  crowns  bad  brought  him ;  while  Mary, 
luxuriating  in  her  native  air,  and  the  pleasures  of  her  Enfflish  palaces, 
seemed  to  inersMo  in  bulk  every  hour.  She  took  a  great  Seal  of  exer- 
cise, but  did  not  try  abstinence  as  a  means  of  reducing  her  tendency  to 
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obesity.  She  used  to  promenade,  at  a  great  pace,  up  and  down  the  long 
straight  walk,  under  the  wall  of  Hampton-Court,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Toy.  As  her  majesty  was  attended  by  her  Dutch  maids  of  honour,  or 
English  ladies  naturalized  in  Holland,  the  common  peofde  who  gazed 
on  their  foreign  garb  and  mien  named  this  promenade  ^^  Frow"  walk :  U 
is  now  deeply  shadowed  with  enormous  elms  and  chesnuts,  the  frogi 
from  the  neighbouring  Thames,  to  which  it  slants,  occasionally  choosing 
to  recreate  themselves  there ;  and  the  name  of  Frow-walk  is  now  lost  in 
that  of  Frog-walk. 

The  pleasures  of  the  Dutch  monarch  were  not  of  a  sociable  kind  ;  he 
neither  loved  the  English  nor  English  manners,  but  preferred  Dutch 
smoking  parties,  with  closed  doors,  guarded  from  all  approach  by 
foreign  soldiers,  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  partisans  grasped  in 
their  hands.  The  daily  routine  of  the  life  of  William  and  Mary  is  only 
preserved  in  squibs  and  lampoons ;  among  these  manuscripts,  detestaUe 
as  they  are  in  construction. and  metre,  some  lost  traits  are  found 
*<HAX»TOJr  CouBT  LiM,*  IF  1689. 
M  Man  and  wife  are  all  one,  in  flesh  and  in  bone, 

From  hence  you  may  guess  what  they  mean. 
The  queen  drinks  chocolat,  to  make  the  king  fiU, 

The  king  hunts  to  make  the  queen  lean. 

Mr.  Dean  says  graoe,  with  a  reverend  fitce, 

*  Make  room  1'  cries  Sir  Thomas  Duppa,* 
Then  Bentinck  up-locks  his  king  in  a  box, 

And  you  see  him  no  more  until  supper.** 

This  supper  took  place  at  half-past  nine ;  by  half-past  ten,  royalty  and 
the  royal  household  were  snoring.  Jf  queen  Mary  had  to  write  a  letter  or 
desp)atch  at  eleven  at  night,  she  could  not  keep  her  eyes  open.  The 
regal  dinner-hour  was  half-past  one,  or  two  at  the  latest,  and  breakfast 
was  at  an  hour  virtuously  early. 

Queen  Mary,  like  every  one  descended  from  lord-chancellor  Claren- 
don,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  her  uncle,  Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon, 
indulged  in  eating  rather  more  than  did  her  good ;  her  enemies  accused 
her  of  liking  strong  potations.  The  elegance  of  her  figure  was  injured 
by  a  tendency  to  rapid  increase,  on  which  the  satires  and  lampoons  of 
her  political  opponents  did  not  fail  to  dwell;  she  was  scarcely  twenty* 
eight  years  of  age  when  she  became  queen  of  England,  but  her  nymph- 
like beauty  of  face  and  form  was  amplified  into  the  comeliness  of  a  tall, 
stout  woman. 

Among  the  valuable  collections  of  colonel  Braddyll,  at  Conishead 
Priory,  Lancashire,  was  preserved  a  very  fine  miniature  of  William  III., 
delicately  executed  in  pen  and  ink  etcliing.  It  is  a  small  oval,  laid  on  a 
back-ground  of  white  satin,  surrounded  with  a  laurel  embroidered  in 
outline  tracery  in  his  royal  consort's  hair,  surmounted  with  the  crown- 
royal.    The  frame  is  of  wood,  curiously  carved  and  gilded,  and  at  the 

*  Inedited  MS.  from  the  earl  of  Oxford's  Collection  of  State  Poems :  Landt- 
Jowne  Papers,  No.  892,  p.  195. 

*Sir  T.  Duppa's  monument  at  Westminster  Abbey,  notices  that  he  was  genU* 
tpar.  usher  to  king  William. 
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foot  is  a  circular  medallion,  radiated  and  enclosed  in  the  ribbon  of  the 
garter,  containing  also,  under  a  fair  crystal,  queen  Mary^s  hair,  which  is 
of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  of  an  extremely  fine  and  silky  texture.  At 
the  back  of  the  picture,  queen  Mary  has  inscribed,  on  a  slip  of  vellum 
with  her  own  hand — "  My  haire,  cut  off  March  ye  5th,  1688."  Under 
the  royal  autograph  is  written,  ^^  Queen  Mary's  hair  and  writing." 

The  princess  Anne  was,  at  this  time,  living  dependent  on  the  bounty 
of  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  at  Hampton-Court.  Here  she  was 
treated,  it  is  true,  as  princess,  but  was  forced  to  owe  to  them  the  supply 
of  the  very  bread  she  ate  at  their  table.  Her  retirement  from  Whitehall 
to  Hampton-Court,  for  her  accouchement,  must  have  taken  place  in  June 
1689,  as  the  following  historical  events  are  recorded  by  the  Gazette  of 
that  month : — 

"Hamptons-Court,  June  30th. — On  the  28th  instant,  the  baron  de 
Leyenberg,  envoy  extraordinary  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  had  a  public 
audience  of  the  king,  and  on  the  30th,  of  the  queen,  to  notify  the  death 
of  the  queen  Christina.  He  had  afterwards  audience,  on  the  same  occa* 
sion,  of  their  royal  highnesses  the  prince  .and  princess  of  Denmark, 
being  conducted  by  sir  Charles  Cotterel,  master  of  the  ceremonies." 

The  queen  of  Sweden,  whose  death  was  thus  formally  announced  at 
the  British  court,  was  the  eccentric  Christina,  who  had  long  abdicated 
her  throne,  and  lived  as  a  Roman-K^tholic,  under  the  protection  of  the 
pope  at  Rome.    The  Gazette  announced — 

"July  24th. — This  morning,  about  four  oMock,  her.  royal  higljness 
the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son  at  Hamp- 
ton-Court. Queen  Mary  was  present  the  whole  time,  about  three  hours ; 
and  the  king,  with  most  of  the  persons  of  quality  about  the  court,  came 
into  her  royal  highnesses  bed-chamber  before  she  was  delivered.  Her 
royal  highness  and  the  young  prince  are  very  well,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  their  majesties  and  the  joy  of  the  whole  court,  as  it  will, 
doubtless,  be  of  the  whole  kingdom." 

The  queen  and  the  whole  of  the  party  who  had  effected  the  revolu- 
tion, were,  in  fact,  unfeignedly  rejoiced  at  this  event.  The  existence  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne,  who  would  be  assuredly  educated  in  protestant 
principles,  was  likely  to  be  the  best  security  against  the  restoration  of 
the  Roman-catholic  line  of  Stuart.  The  infant  was  baptized  Williani, 
in  Hampton-Court  chapel.  The  king  and  queen  stood  sponsors ;  they 
proclaimed  him  duke  of  Gloucester  the  same  day,  and  were  generally 
understood  to  regard  him  as  their  adopted  son.  He  was  not  created 
duke  of  Gloucester,  because  his  mother  considered  that  title  as  dread- 
fully unlucky.*  The  king  of  Denmark  was  the  other  godfather,  repre- 
sented by  the  earl  of  Dorset. 

The  queen  paid  great  attention  to  her  sister  during  a  long  period  of 
weakness  and  ill-health.  Her  majesty  was,  however,  deeply  incensed 
to  find,  before  the  princess  was  wholly  recovered,  that  she  was  secretly 
making  interest^  by  the  agency  of  lady  Marlborough,  with  some  mem- 
bers of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  to  move  that  an  independence  might  be 
settled  on  her  according  to  promise. 

'  Hooper  MSS. 
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The  large  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  voted  by 
the  Commons,  as  the  civil  Kst  of  William  and  Mary,  and  it  was  then 
specified  that  the  princess  Anne  was  to  be  provided  for  out  of  it.  It 
seems  extraordinary,  that  either  the  kinff  or  the  queen  could  expect  that 
their  sister  would  forego  her  undefined  share  of  this  provision ;  they 
must  have  known  that  she  could  not  dispense  with  her  income ;  and 
that  if  she  derived  all  her  funds  from  their  caprice,  incessant  quarrels 
must  have  been  the  inevitable  result.  William's  nature  was  harsh  and 
tyrannical  to  every  person  related  to  him ;  he  was  never  easy  without 
they  were  from  day  to  day  dependent  upon  him.* 

The  queen,  who  had  no  feelings,  but  as  they  were  reflected  from  the 
mipd  of  her  husband,  was  utterly  exasperated  when  she  found  that  a 
motion  regarding  the  revenue  for  her  sister  was  pending  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  She  deemed  her  sister  deceitful  and  ungrateful  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  to  carry  on  this  measure  in  an  underhand  manner,  at  the 
very  moment  when  she  was  cherishing  her  as  her  guest,  and  bestowing 
maternal  care  on  her  and  her  infant.'  One  night  the  queen  took  the 
princess  severely  to  task  for  this  offence,  and  began  by  asking  her, 
"  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?" 
Anne  replied,  ^^  that  she  heard  her  friends  there  wished  to  move  that  she 
had  some  settlement'^  The  queen  replied  hastily,  with  a  most  impe- 
rious air,  **  Friends  ?  Pray,  wliat  friends  have  you  but  the  king  and 
me?"» 

Lady  Marlborough  was  not  in  attendance  on  the  princess  when  this 
memorable  dialogue  took  place.  Anne,  however,  repeated  it  to  her  with 
more  resentment  than  she  had  ever  been  known  to  express.  The  queen 
never  mentioned  this  business  again  to  her  sister,  although  they  met 
every  night,  but  king  William  prorogued  the  parliament  just  as  the  mo- 
tion was  about  to  be  made,  ^^  That  his  majesty  would  please  to  allow 
the  princess  Anne  fifty  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  civil  list  lately 
granted  to  him."  This  matter  the  public  agitated  all  the  summer; 
meantime,  the  princess  was  burdened  with  debt  and  care,  and  other  sor- 
rows began  to  press  heavily  upon  her. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  existence  of  the  young  prince,  his 
death  was  frequently  expected ;  his  size  was  diminutive,  and  his  consti- 
tution very  weakly ;  a  perpetual  change  of  nurses  was  the  remedy  pro- 
posed ;  the  poor  infant  seems  to  have  been  brought  to  the  last  gasp  by 
this  plan.  All  this  time  the  princess  and  her  child  were  at  Hampton- 
Court.  One  day  a  fine-looking  young  quakeress,  a  Mrs.  Pack,  came 
fh>m  Kingston,  with  a  baby  of  a  month  old  at  her  breast ;  she  wished 
to  tell  the  princess  Anne  of  a  remedy  that  had  done  her  children  good ; 
when  the  prince  of  Denmark  saw  her,  he  begged  she  would  go  to  bed 

'Nor  was  this  exacting  tyranny  conflned  to  hit  English  relatives;  his  hatred 
was  still  more  active  towards  his  Dutch  cousin,  the  prince  of  Nassau^Frise,  who 
wm»  both  his  godson  and  heir  to  his  paternal  line.  The  offence  of  tho  prince 
was,  that  he  would  not  permit  William's  regiments  to  be  recruited  from  the 
»»t?aceful  inhabitants  of  his  territory. 

•  Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlboi^ogh,  p.  29.  •  Ibid. 
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to  the  pining  and  sickly  heir  of  Greet  Britain,  who  was  that  erening  ex* 
peeted  to  breathe  .lis  last  The  young  quakerees  complied ;  the  infan* 
duke  imbibed  noorishment  eagerly  from  her,  and  from  that  hour  hit 
mother  felt  hopes  of  rearing  him.*  The  qoakeress,  it  is  said,  was  of  a 
▼ery  haughty  temper,  and  endearoured  to  rule  the  whole  of  the  priiH 
cess's  hous^old. 

The  residence  of  the  princess  Anne  and  her  husband  at  Hampton* 
Court,  close  to  that  of  the  king  and  queen,  began  to  be  excessively  irk 
some  to  them,  and,  before  the  autumn  was  past,  the  princess  sought  foi 
a  place  near  London,  the  air  of  which  was  unexceptionable,  for  her  deli* 
eate  child.  Lotd  Craren  lent  his  fine  house  at  Kensington  Gravel  Pits' 
for  the  princess  nursery ;  there  he  remained  twelve  months.  Every  day 
he  went  out  in  a  miniature  carriagis,  pres«ated  to  him  by  the  duchess  <i 
Ortnond,  nor  was  the  severest  cold  sufiered  to  detain  him  from  the  air. 
The  horses,  which  ware  about  the  size  of  good-sized  mastifllB,  were 
guided  by  Dick  Drury,  the  prince  of  Denmark's  coachman. 

King  William  went  from  Hampton-Court  to  Newmarket  Oct.  ^{,  in  one 
day ;  Uiis  was  considered  surprising  expedition.  He  passed  who4e  days 
on  the  race-groiind,  or  in  hunting ;  in  the  evenings  he  gambled.  He 
lost  four  thousand  guineas,  at  basset,  at  one  sitting.'  The  next  morning, 
being  in  a  great  state  of  exasperation,  he  gave  a  gentleman  a  stress  with 
his  horsewhip,  for  riding  before  him  on  the  race-ground.  The  English 
were  not  used  to  soch  manners ;  the  proceeding  was  satirized  by  a  bon- 
mot  declaring  ^^  that  it  was  the  only  blow  he  had  struck  for  supremacy 
in  his  kingdoms."  His  majesty  thought  fit,  in  his  homeward  progress, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Cambridge.  There  he  was  received  and  harangued  by 
the  vice-chamberlain,  who  was  the  same  Dr.  Covel  whose  letter  con« 
ceming  the  ill-treataient  of  queen  Mary  has  already  been  qiioj:d. 
While  the  king  was  absent.  Lord  Halifax  represented  to  the  queen,  ^^  how 
very  inconvenient  it  was  for  the  eoancil  to  travel  to  Hampton-Court  to 
meet  the  king  there,  and  represented  that  a  palace  at  Kensington  wouki 
be  a  great  convenience."^ 

In  the  first  year  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  most  of  her  household 
were  Dutch ;  a  few  of  the  higher  offices  were,  perhaps,  given  to  Eng- 
lish. Her  majesty's  chamberlain  was  lord  Wiltshire;  her  vice-cham- 
berlain, **  Jack  Howe,"  (familiarly  so  called ;)  her  equerry.  Sir  Olward 
Villiers ;  her  first  lady,  and  mistress  of  her  robes,  the  countess  of 
Derby  ;  her  ladies  of  honour,  Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  Mrs.  Forster ;  these 

'  Merooirg  of  William  Henry  duke  of  Gloucesteri  bjr  Lewis  Jenkins,  Tracts, 
British  Museum. 

*  The  memory  of  the  residence  of  the  old  heroic  earl  of  Craveni  (who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  privately  married  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,)  is  preserved 
in  the  name  of  Craven  Hill,  Bayswater.  The  beauties  of  this  spot  are  now 
marred  by  dense  rows  of  brick  houses.  The  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  tho 
last  cenmry;  its  site  may  be  guested  by  a  fine  row  of  old  elms  near  Mrs.  Lon- 
don's house,  Portchester  Terrace. 

"  Laraberty.  He  was  probably  present,  being  in  the  servics  of  Bentinok.  earl 
of  Portland. 

*  Lamberty. 
4* 
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Btem  to  have  been  all  the  English  of  her  houaehokl.  Hadame  Stinun, 
who  had  accompanied  her  majesty  from  Holland,  returned  in  great  dud- 
goon,  because  she  could  not  be  her  first  lady  in  England.* 

The  princess  Anne  pradently  withdrew  her  child  and  herself  from 
the  vicinity  of  her  ro^al  sister  and  brother-in-law,  while  the  great  caus« 
of  her  own  future  provision  was  debated  by  parliament.  The  measure 
was  made  a  trial  of  strength  of  party,  and  many  intrigues  were  set  at 
work  to  induce  her  royal  highness  to  withdraw  her  appeal  to  the  jus* 
tice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lady  Fitiharding,  the  household  spy 
in  the  establishment  of  the  princess  Anne,  was  strongly  in  the  interest 
of  her  own  sister  (Elizabeth  Villiers)  and  of  the  king ;  she  was,  besides^ 
considered  to  possess  an  extraordinary  share  of  the  queen's  favour ;  this 
lady  was  instructed  to  persuade  the  princess  to  let  the  motion  in  parlia- 
ment drop.  But  the  earl  of  Marlborough  had  returned  from  the  cam- 
paign in  Holland,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  carried  on  the  measure,  at 
if  their  dearest  personal  interests  were  concerned.  Finally,  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1689,  the  Commons  signified  to  the  king  the  propriety 
of  allowing  his  sister-in4aw  50,000Z.  out  of  the  civil  list.'  From  this 
moment  queen  Mary  became  the  enemy  of  her  sister,  not  openly  and 
avowedly  as  yet,  for  the  outward  grimace  of  friendly  intercourse  con- 
tinued more  than  two  years.  Meantime,  Anne  was  considered  not  only 
as  the  heiress  to  the  British  throne,  but  in  the  more  important  light  of 
mother  to  the  future  line  of  sovereigns,  for  her  in^t  son  grew  and 
prospered.  The  circumstance  of  her  bearing  an  heir  at  a  very  import 
ant  political  crisis,  and  that  he  should  live,  while  three  children  she  had 
previously  borne  had  died,  formed  a  parallel  case  to  the  birth  and  pro* 
longed  existence  of  her  unfortunate  brother. 

One  winter's  night  of  1689,  the  queen's  apartment  at  Whitehall  was 
entered  by  a  scaling-ladder  from  the  Thames,  and  the  daring  burglars 
carried  off  the  plate  of  her  majesty's  toilet  and  the  branches  of  a  silver 
lustre — in  all,  prey  to  the  amount  of  Bve  or  six  hundred  pounds.  The 
apartment  of  the  queen's  Dutch  official,  Overkirk,  was,  at.  the  same  time, 
robbed  of  a  large  silver  cup.  This  most  daring  act  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  b^n  committed  under  the  auspices  of  captain  Richardson, 
gaoler  of  Newgate,  or  rather,  captain  of  the  thieves  put  under  his 
charge,  to  whom  he  was  dreadfully  cruel  by  day«  but  at  night  let  the 
worst  of  them  out  to  rob  for  his  benefit.  ^^  The  perpetrators  of  the 
Whitehall  burglary  were  never  discovered,  although  some  of  the  booty 
was  found,  being  a  branch  of  one  of  the  queen's  toilet  lustres,  thrown 
mto  a  darksome  hole  in  Westminster,  which  had  never  before  needed  a 
lustre  from  a  queen's  table^  tb  illumine  its  depths."' 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  era  of  the  revolution,  that 
English  poetry,  such  as  it  was,  consisted  of  hard,  unpleasant  facts.  The 
above  observation  on  the  governor  of  Newgate  presents  the  original 
from  whence  the  satirist  drew  his  welUknown  lines,  called  ^^  London :" 

-  *  Lanibert7f  who  gives  this  list  of  queen  Mary's  offioiali,  calls  **  Jack  Howe,' 
«  monsieur  Jacques  Howe." 
*  Ralph  •  Lamberty,  696,  vol.  ii 
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**The  tnrnkey  now  his  flook  retarnhig  sees, 
Bulf  let  out  at  night  to  steal  for  fees,'* 

Gay,  in  his  well-known  dnuna,  called  the  ^  Beggar's  Opera,"  instead 
of  giving  an  exaggerated  picture  of  prisons  in  his  day,  showed  a  mere 
fidnt  shi^0W  of  what  they  actually  were,  since  the  era  of  Henry  WIL 

The  A>regoing  stream  of  occurrences  but  brings  us  down  to  the 
Christmas  of  1689-90;  an  epoch  equally  marked  with  infinite  anxieties 
to  the  protestant  branch  of  the  royal  family  reigning  in  England,  and  to 
their  exiled  fkther  reigning  in  Ireland.  The  saying  went  throughout  the 
British  realm,  that  if  king  James  would  give  some  proper  pledge  for  the 
security  of  the  establish^  religion,  he  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the 
government  a  single  day.  In  truth,  every  description  of  plunderer,  high 
and  low,  had  seized  on  the  finances  with  such  vigorous  activity,  that  in 
one  twelvemonth  only,  the  revenue,  which  James  IF.  had  left  perfectly 
dear  and  free  from  debt,  was  minus  by  three  millions.'  What  ww^ 
worse,  the  English  navy,  left  by  their  sailor-king  the  ruler  of  the  seas^ 
hnd  sustained  a  scandalous  defeat  at  Baotry  Bay,  not  for  lack  of  skill 
or  bravery,  but  because  the  infamous  peculators,  who  had  been  kept  at 
bay  by  king  James,  now  embezzled  all  the  funds  provided  for  food  and 
ammunition.  The  merchant-marine,  which  had  been  sedulously  che- 
rished by  James,  and  carefully  guarded  in  their  voyages  to  his  colonies 
and  foreign  foctories,  by  efficient  convoys,  had  been  so  fearfully  plnn* 
dered  by  pirates  and  privateers,  since  his  deposition,  that  we  care  not  to 
write  down  ^e  enormous  calculation.  Dismal  petitions  were  sent  by 
the  merchants,  when  the  parliament  of  1689-90  met,  compbining  of  the 
cruel  extortion  of  convoy-money,  especially  forbidden  by  king  James. 
The  most  guilty  of  the  naval  commanders,  was  captain  Churchill,  the 
brother  of  lord  Churchill,  who  had  been  the  first  to  desert  king  James, 
and  had  made  his  market  that  same  year  of  convoy-money  to  such  an 
Mormons  amount,  that,  on  proof,  the  House  of  Commons  expelled  him 
from  his  seat  as  a  member,  with  infamy,  and  he  was  afterwards  broken^ 
and  deprived  of  his  ship.'  Queen  Mary  exerted  herself  strenuously  to 
prevent  this  act  of  justice,  and  we  shall  see  her  use  her  sovereign  power 
to  restore  him ;  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  his  punishment  that 
aggravated  the  enmity  bornb  to  her  by  the  Marlboroughs. 

The  war  was  carried  on  in  Ireland,  in  the  same  spirit  of  peculation; 
the  soldiers  sent  to  oppose  king  James,  perished  with  disease,  because 
the  contractors  supplied  them  with  rotten  food,  and  damaged  clothing. 
The  duke  of  Schomberg  wrote  piteous  despatches  from  Ireland,  on  the 
iniquity  of  the  Englishmen  in  office,  especially  if  they  were  leaders  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  withhold  a  smile  at 
the  naive  pathos  of  some  of  the  old  veteran^s  complainings,  or  at  the 
picture  he  draws  of  the  peculations  of  the  notorious  general  Kirke,  and 
the  patriotic  Mr.  Harbord,  declaring,  "  that  each  knew  the  robberies  of 
the  other  so  well,  they  dared  not  audit  any  accounts.^'  Harbord  could 
not  check  Kirke's  audacious  robberies,  he  himself  being  paid  every 
week  for  a  regiment  he  had  afiected  to  raise ;  ^  and,''  wrote  Schomberg 

'  See  Dalrymple's  Appendix.  *  Ibid. 
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to  William  III..  ^  I  do  assure  your  ini(J6fty  that  iba  ezislence  of  this  fine 
regiment  is  limited  to  its  standard,  which  leans  in  a  corner  of  his  dress- 
infH'oom,  and  that  is  all  that  he  caa  show  of  it.'^  Almost  every  army 
commissioner  drew  pay  for  a  fictitious  regiment;  some  who  had  mi* 
meroos  conaexioos  to  pension^  appointed  the  regular  officers ;  but  others^ 
only  the  staadard,  like  Mr.  Harbord.  ^  Never/'  groaaed  poor  Schom- 
berg,  aAer  relating  these  enormities,  ^  never  did  I  see  a  notion  so  willing 
to  steal  r'  *  William  III.  writhed  under  the  consciouafiess  that  this  cor* 
ruption  was  sapping  the  foundations  of  hie  throne.  One  day  he  was 
discussing  these  troubles  with  his  minisler  and  confidant  Bentiuck,  whom 
he  had  lately  created  earl  of  Portland ;  they  observed,  with  consterna- 
tion, the  appalling  public  defah»tions  which  had  impaifed  the  revenue 
since  the  deposition  of  king  James.  Portland  asked  his  royal  fnend^ 
^  whether  he  believed  that  there  was  one  honest  man  in  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  ?''  ^  Yes,  there  are  many,''  replied  king  William  with  a 
sigh,  ^  there  are  as  many  men  of  high  honour  in  this  counury  as  in  aav 
oUier,  perhaps  more ;  but,  my  lord  Portland,  they  are  not  my  friends."  ' 

This  conviction  did  not  prevent  king  William  from  disgracing  hiniH 
self  by  the  patronage  he  afi^orded  to  the  noxious  wretch,  Titus  Oatee* 
The  parliament  reversed  the  just  sentence  of  the  law  against  the  per- 
jurer ;  and  William  and  Mary  not  only  pensioned  him  with  £400  per 
annum,  but,  what  was  hr  worse,  rewarded  him  for  hie  deeds  with  two 
rich  livings  in.  the  church  of  England.'  Titos  likewise  wrote  a  moel 
libellous  book  against  James  II.,  and  was  impudent  enough  to  present  it 
in  full  levee  to  the  king  and  queen !  Evelyn  mentions  with  disgust,  that 
bis  work  contrived  to  insult  the  grandfother  as  well  as  the  iather  of  the 
queen,  being  entitled,  ^  Eikon  l^ilike,  or  a  picture  of  the  laU  king 
James."  It  was  a  vulgar  parody  on  the  beautiful  work  of  Charles  L 
The  patronage  of  this  foul  character  occasioned  horror,  but  king  Wil- 
liam was  supposed  to  be  in  his  power  on  account  of  former  p^ticai 
intrigues. 

The  queen  was  observed  by  her  courtiers  to  put  on  a  statue-like  cold- 
new  whenever  she  communed  with  her  sister,  who  was  glad  to  retreat 
to  her  old  dwelling,  the  Cockpit,  from  the  coveted  Portsmouth  apart- 
ments, which  were  in  near  vicinity  to  those  of  her  majesty.^  The  queen'e 
side  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Whitehall  seems  to  have  been  on  the  site 
of  the  range  of  buildings  now  called  Whitehall  Terrace,  while  the  re- 
sidence of  the  princess,  the  Cockpit,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hol- 
bein gateway,  and   opened  into  St.  James's  park.    The  Portsmouth 

'  Schomberg*8  Despatches  fVom  Lisborne,  in  Ireland,  Deo.  30,  1689.  Dal* 
rymple's  Appendix,  p.  53.  No  history  ever  illnscratod  th«  corrupt  spirit  of  the 
levolution  like  the  whole  tenoor  of  these  letters. 

'  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes :  Portland  told  the  anecdote  to  Dartmouth's  father. 

'  The  parliament  relieved  Titus  Gates  from  the  cruel  continuance  of  his  pun- 
iihment,  but,  at  the  same  time,  positively  refused  to  remove  from  him  the  stigma 
of  the  murderous  fklse-witness,  by  which  he  had  earned  those  inflictions.  (Par- 
Famentary  Journals.)  What  would  be  thought  in  these  days  of  any  clergyman 
being  inducted  into  rick  pluralities,  whose  oath  was  inadmiesible  as  a  dooviotsd 
fKlse-witness  f 

*  Conduct,  by  the  diichess  of  Marlborough. 
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aportmenw  were  ocenpM  by  the  infiint  duke  of  Gloucester  as  his  nursery, 
whenever  he  was  in  town  ;  and  the  queen  could  at  titanes  approach  her 
adopted  son  without  always  meeting  the  mother,  and  assuming  the 
austere  frown  with  which  she  usually  beheld  her.  This  arrangement, 
though  recdly  contrived  by  Anne  in  an  evident  spirit  of  conciliation,  was 
made  the  means  of  insults  to  her  of  a  descripttoa  as  absurd  as  \hef 
were  annoying.  Of  course^  the  princess,  who  was  a  tender  mother, 
passed  much  of  her  time  in  the  nursery  of  her  heir.  Whenever  the 
queen  heard  that  her  sister  was  there,  she  forbore  to  enter  the  room,  but 
would  send  an  inquiry  or  a  message  to  her  infant  nephew—*^  a  compli^ 
ment,"  as  it  was  called,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  day.  The  set  speech 
used  to  be  delivered  by  the  queen's  official  in  formal  terms  to  the  uncon- 
scious in&nt,  as  he  laid  on  his  nurse^s  knee ;  *  and  then  the  courtly  mes- 
senger would  depart,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  princess 
Anne,  although  she  sat  by  her  child.  Sometimes,  queen  Mary,  sent  her 
nephew  rattles  or  balls,  or  other  toys,  all  which  were  chronicled  in  the 
Gazette  with  great  solemnity ;  but  every  attention  shown  to  the  little 
Gloucester  was  attended  with  some  signal  impertinence  to  his  mother.' 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1690,  king  William  completed  the  purchase  of 
lord  Nottingham's  lease'  of  Kensington  house,  and  determined  to  build 
there  a  palace  which  would  be  conveniently  contiguous  to  London  for 
councils,  and  yet  out  of  the  reach  of  its  smoky  atmosphere,  which  oflen 
aggravated  his  constftutional  disease  of  asthma  to  agony.  The  earl  of 
Nottingham's  ground  at  Kensington  consisted  of  only  twenty-five  acres, 
being  the  angle  between  the  present  conservatory  and  Kensington-town, 
and  the  whole  demesne  in  king  William's  occupation  never  exceeded  it. 
Hyde  Park  then  came  up  to  the  great  walk,^  which  now  reaches  from 
Bayswater  to  Kensington,  extending  in  front  of  the  palace.  A  wild 
gravel-pit  occupied  the  ground  between  the  north  of  the  palace  and  the 
Sayswater  road,*  afterwards  enclosed  by  queen  Anne.  A  straight  avenue 
of  trees  and  a  formal  carriage-drive  led  across  the  park  to  William  lll.'s 
suburban  palace ;  the  round  pond  did  not  then  exist,  therefore  the  present 
features  of  the  scene  are  essentially  diflerent 

The  king  wished  the  buildings  he  planned  at  Kensington  to  be  finished 
against  he  returned  from  his  Irish  campaign,  as  he  meant  to  take  the 
field  against  his  uncle  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Among  the  important  avo- 
cations deputed  to  the  queen's  management,  the  superintendence  of  the 
erection  of  Kensington  palace  was  not  the  least  in  her  estimation,  as 
will  be  presently  shown  by  her  letters. 

It  was  in  this  spot  that  queen  Mary  displayed  that  extraordinary  taste 
in  gardening,  which,  twenty  years  afterwards,  was  mirthfully  discussed 
by  Addison  and  Steele  in  ^^The  Spectator."     Notwithstanding  their 

*  Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  •  Ibid. 

'  Kensington,  as  the  name  implies,  had  always  been  a  demesne  of  the  crown, 
Ooin  the  SaxDO  era.  It  was  the  nursery  palace  of  the  Tudors,  when  the  court 
was  at  Chelsea,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  it  had  been  granted  m  leases  from 
one  courtier  to  another,  until,  fVom  the  Heneages,  it  had  merged  in  their  d&- 
teendam,  Daniel  Finch,  «ari  of  Nottingham. 

^Kni|^t's«*I,iOttdon^  •IMdu 
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lively  satire,  the  vegetable  whimsiea  in  which  her  majesty's  Dutch  pre« 
dilections  delighted,  continued  prevalent  for  a  century.  Let  the  reader 
give  a  glance  at  the  black  groups  of  yews  and  hollies  which  rear  their 
odd  outlines  over  the  private  garden  wall  at  Kensington  Palace,  near 
the  chapel :  those  queer  contorted  trees  were  once  the  cherished  oma* 
ments  of  queen  Mary's  private  garden  ^  they  were  then  and  there  clipped 
into  the  forms  of  lions  and  unicorns,  ducks  and  drakes,  cocks  and  hens, 
dragons,  tigers  and  basilisks,  by  the  ingenious  shears  of  her  majesty's 
gardeners,  London  and  Wise.  These  worthies  and  their  ro3ral  mistress 
once  efiected  the  formation  of  the  vegetable  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  but  the  serpent  long  defied  the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  their  skill.  There  are  some  odd  black,  dwarfish  yew-trees 
among  the  now  delightful  gardens  at  Hampton  Court,  on  which  her 
majesty  and  her  favourite^gardeners  once  exercised  their  peculiar  taste. 


MARY  !!•, 

QUEEN- REGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  reins  of  government  consigned  to  queen  Mary — Plan  to  seize  her  father-* 
Departure  of  William  IIL  to  Ireland — With  the  husband  of  princess  Anne- 
Series  of  the  queen*s  letters — She  describes  to  her  husband  her  quarrel  with 
the  queen-dowager — Arrest  of  her  uncle — Enmitj  against  him — Her  sabbath 
laws— Her  want  of  money  for  building — Her  regnal  troubles — Her  annoyance 
from  lord  Monmouth — She  orders  the  fleet  to  fight— Loss  of  the  battle  of 
Beachy  Head — Her  letter  on  it — She  writes  to  the  Dutch  admiral — ^Her  afflic- 
tion— Has  not  time  to  weep— Letter  on  the  king's  wound — On  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne — Mentions  her  father — Her  meeting  with  lord  Lincoln — Visit  to  the 
privy  council — ^Her  troubles  concerning  it — She  is  mentioned  in  Jacobite  songs 
— She  pleads  for  education  in  Ireland — Horrors  inflicted  there  by  her  husband 
— Queen  reviews  militia — ^Letters  to  the  king — Her  disgust  at  Burnet  and  his 
sermon — Unwilling  to  print  it — Her  discussions  in  council — ^Urged  to  seize 
power — ^Her  fidelity  to  her  spouse^Harassed  with  naval  matters — CalmneM 
in  stormy  debate— Offers  command  to  admiral  Russell — Tormented  with  cabi- 
net factions — Expects  the  king  home — ^Apologies  regarding  Kensington  palace 
and  Hampton  Court — Cannot  finish  btiildingih-^reads  her  husband's  anger-r* 
Fears  for  his  capture  at  sea — Plagued  by  fkctions — ^Beset  by  a  mad  lord — Ha- 
rassed with  regnal  perplexities — ^Has  the  vapours. 

QjQKKif  Mart  was  brought  by  William  III.  to  council^  June  3,  1090. 
an  act  of  parliament  having  previously  passed,  investing  her  with  full 
regnal  powers  of  governing  solely  during  the  king's  absence.  WilUam 
proceeded  to  appoint  and  declare,  in  her  presence,  the  junta  of  nino 
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priTy-coiiDciUora  whom  he  had  chosea  to  assist  her.'  The  president 
of  this  cabinet-council  was  lord  Danby,  who  first  invented  the  black  art 
of  swaying  the  finglish  senate  by  persona]  bribes  from  gorernment.  He 
wa«  now  pursuing  his  unrighteous  career  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
under  the  title  of  marquis  of  Carmarthen.  His  eight  coadjutors  were 
lord  Pembroke,  lord  Devonshire,  lord  Nottingham,  lord  Godolphin,  lord 
Marlborough,  lord  Monmouth,*  admiral  Russell,  and  sir  John  Lowther. 
The  individuals  composing  this  junta  possessed  the  greatest  offices  at 
court.  Six,  at  least,  of  them  were  in  secret  correspondence  with  her 
father :  two  or  three,  as  GodoJiphin  and  Nottingham,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  personally  attached  to  him,  but  we  believe  they  may  be  clearly 
acquitted  of  any  attachment  excepting  to  their  own  interest. 

Such  were  the  materials  of  Mary  Il.'s  government,  when,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  in  her  nine-and-twentieth  summer,  the  reins  of  a  divided  empire 
were  placed  in  her  inexperienced  hands.  A  most  extraordinary  story 
was  at  the  same  time  circulated  concerning  her,  which  was  that  she  had 
suffered,  since  her  coronation,  great  mental  agony  on  account  of  her 
conduct  to  her  father ;  and,  in  consequence,  had  had  recourse  to  the 
spiritual  aid  of  her  friend.  Dr.  Tillotson.  He,  to  comfort  her,  preached 
a  sermon  from  Matt.  xxx.  46,  on  hell-torments.  It  appears  that  Tillot- 
son leaned  to  doubts  as  to  their  eternity,  for  furious  comments  were 
made  on  the  sermon  by  his  enemies,  as  a  promulgation  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Socinians.  The  most  provoking  comment  was,  that  they-  were 
adopted  to  soothe  the  queen^s  despair.'  In  fact,  Burnet  thinks  proper  to 
affirm  that  Mary,  and  particularly  her  husband,  gave  some  hints  that  they 
were  conscious  of  the  moral  honor  of  their  position  when  the  latter  was 
setting  out  for  the  campaign  in  Ireland. 

The  manner  in  which  Burnet  discusses  this  extraordinary  passage  in 
their  lives  is  sufficiently  remarkable  even  in  the  printed  version  he  has 
given  to  the  world,  but  it  assumes  a  still  stranger  appearance  when  the 
incident  is  collated  with  his  unprinted  manuscript  notations  still  extant.^ 
^  The  day  before  the  king  set  out  for  Ireland,"  says  Burnet,  ^^  he  called 
me  into  his  closet ;  he  seemed  to  have  a  great  weight  on  his  spirits  from 
the  state  of  his  affiurs,  which  was  then  very  cloudy.  He  said,  ^  for  his 
part  he  trusted  in  God,  and  would  either  go  through  with  this  business, 
or  perish  in  it ;  only  he  pitied  the  poor  queen — the  poor  queen !'  repeat- 
ing that  twice,  with  great  tenderness,  and  ^  wished  that  those  who  loved 
him  would  wait  much  on  her,  and  assist  her ;'  adding,  ^  the  going  to  a 
campaign  was  naturally  no  unpleasant  thing  to  him :  he  was  sure  he 
understood  that  better  than  how  to  govern  Inland ;  and  though  he  had 
na  mistrust  or  doubt  of  the  cause  he  went  on,  yet,  going  against  king 

>  Lord  Clarendon^s  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  316.     Sir  J.  Balrymple's  Appendix. 

*  This  person  is  the  same  eccentric  hero  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Icrd 
Peterborough,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Aniie.  It  is  a  task  to  identify  historical 
characters  under  the  rapid  changes  of  titular  appellation  assumed  by  the  revo> 
lotionists. 

'  Life  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  by  Dr.  Birch.  The  sermon  was  preached,  Maxon  7, 
1690.     The  uproar  concerning  it  lasted  some  months. 

«Harleian  MSS.,No.  6584.    Brit  Museum. 
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James  in  person  was  hard  upon  him,  since  tt  wonU  be  a  vast  froable^ 
bolh  to  himself  and  the  queen,  if  her  fiither  should  be  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoner.'  He  [king  William]  desired  my  prayers^  and  dismissed 
me  very  deeply  afTected,  with  all  he  had  said."** 

Now,  for  a  specimen  of  how  the  ^  prayers^  worked  and  the  fruits  of 
the  ^  deep  afieetedness'^  with  which  these  filial  patterns  had  inspired  the 
revolutionary  bishop,  no  words,  excepting  his  own,  shall  be  used ;  but 
his  manuscript,  instead  of  the  printed  copy  familiar  to  erery  one,  ftir- 
nishes  the  narrative  :*  ^  I  had  a  particular  occasion  to  know  how  tender 
he  [William  HI.]  was  of  king  James's  person ;  for  one^  had  sent  hy  me 
a  proposition  to  him  [William],  which  seemed  fair :  that  a  first-rate  ship, 
manned  by  men  on  whom  the  king  [William]  might  depend,  and  com* 
manded  by  one  that  the  king  [William]  might  trust,  should  be  sent  to 
Dublin,  and  had  orders  to  declare  ^  for  king  James.'  He  [the  commander 
of  the  ship]  ofilbred  to  be  the  person  who  sJiould  carry  the  message 
to  king  James,  then  at  Dublin ;  for  he  had  served  him  at  sea,  and  was 
known  to  him.  He  knew  the  king's  temper  [James]  so  well,  that,  upon 
an  invitation,  he  was  sure  he  would  come  on  board,  and  then  they  might 
wX  away  with  him,  either  ^  to  some  part  of  Spain  or  Italy.'    For  he 

(the  betrayer]  '  would  not  engage  m  it  unless  he  was  assured  he  [James 
1.1  was  not  to  he  made  a  prisoner?  " 
Very  remarkable  is  the  last  dause,  when  compared  with  the  result  and 
consecutive  circumstances. 

^  When  /  [Burnet]  catfied  this  to  the  king  [William},  he  thought  <  the 
thing  might,  probably  enough,  succeed ;'  but  he  would  not  hearken  to 
it ;  ^  he  would  have  no  hand  in  treachery ;  and  besides,  if  king  James 
should  go  on  board  with  his  guards,  there  might  be  some  struggle  with 
tkem  and  the  seamen,  and  in  it  somewhat  might  happen  to  king  James's 
person,  in  which  be  would  have  no  hand.'  So  he  would  not  entertain 
the  notion.  I  told  this  afterwards  to  the  queen,  and  saw  in  her  a  great 
tenderness  for  her  father,  and  she  seemed  much  touched  at  the  answer 
the  king  had  made." 

Would,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  this  passage  were  true 
but  sternly  is  it  gainsaid  by  existing  documents.  It  seems  that  William 
and  Mary  took  an  inmiediate  opportunity  of  privately  acting  on  the  hint 
which  Burnet  says  he  gave  to  them ;  yet,  not  by  the  agency  of  either 
this  clerical  plotter  or  his  naval  coadjutor.  A  warrant  has  been  found 
among  Herbert,  earl  of  Torrington's  papers,^  written  throughout  by 
queen  Mary's  great  confidant,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  signed  by  the 
hand  of  king  William,  authorizing  the  same  admiral  [Torrington]  who 
piloted  William's  Dutch  navy  through  the  Downs  to  Torbay,  the  year 
before,"  to  seize' the  person  of  James  II.,  and  to  deliver  him  up,  certainly 
not  to  Spain  or  Italy,  but  to  the  states  of  Holland,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
tJtey  should  think  proper?^    The  mercies  of  the  Dutch  to  the  admiral- 

'  Burnet's  Own  Times,  which  thus  far  varies  little  from  the  MSS. 
•Harleian  MSS^  No.  6584.    Brit  Museum. 

'  The  author  has  some  idea  that  this  ^  one,"  umiamed  by  Burnet,  was  sir 
Qoudesley  Shovel. 
*  Lord  Danmouth,  Notes  to  Burnet,  vol.  iv.,  p.  83. 
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prince  who  had  Qoelled  their  flag  in  so  nmny  tremendous  conflicts  were 
not  likely  to  be  very  tender. 

The  new  information  gained  by  compafing  Burnet's  manuscript  nota-^ 
tion  of  current  events  with  the  printed  version,  given  to  the  world  in 
general,  is  worth  attention.  It  has  been  shown,  that  he  claims  the  intro- 
duction of  the  above  plan  for  kidnapping  king  James  II.,  by  enticing  him 
on  board  one  of  the  ships  that  had  formerly  Monged  to  him,  and  asserts 
that  he,  the  sea-captain  who  bad  (brmerly  served  James,  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  first  scheme,  which  Burnet  ^^  thought  fair 
enough,"  if  his  old  master  was  to  be  made  prisoner.  Therefore,  king 
James,  when  entrapped,  was  jto  be  set  on  shore  in  Spain  or  Italy.'  Then 
ensued  all  the  scene  of  filial  tenderness  for  the  bishop  to  put  down  in 
his  book.  But,  lo  f  as  soon  as  the  garrulous  contriver  of  the  scheme  is 
bowed  out,  with  tears  and  pious  ejaculatkig,  and  ^  desired  prayers,"  the 
filial  pair  agree  that  neither  conspirator  have  gone  far  enough — the  fools 
dictate  scruples ;  and  finally,  William^  tlie  nephew,  and  Mary,  the  daugh* 
ter,  executed  the  Torrington-warrant  to  act  on  the  plan  for  betraying  the 
old  king;  but,  instead  of  sending  him  to  be  set  on  shore,  endowed  with 
*^  twenty  thousand  pounds,"  as  Burnet  has  printed,  the  old  admiral  is  to 
be  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  sailors^  whom  be  had  so  of\en  defeated  ? 

The  real  nature  of  William  and  Mary's  intentions  towards  their  unfor- 
tunate  father  is  apparent  from  this  consignment,  which  is  in  disgusting 
contrast  with  the  qualms  of  remorse  or  apprehension,  which  their  flat- 
terer terms  tenderness !     In  further  illustration  of  their  true  feelings  may 

*  The  following  is  the  transcript  from  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  edi- 
tion 1823,  vo).  IV.,  p.  82,  as  it  runs  in  print,  commencing  where  it  varies  from 
his  original  version  of  the  event     Harleian  MS.,  No.  6584. 

"  I  had  a  particular  occasipn  to  know  how  tender  be  [William  III.]  was  of 
king  James's  person,  having  learned  an  instance  of  it  from  the  first  band.  A 
proposition  was  made  the  ^ing,  that  a  third-rate  ship,  well  manned  by  a  faithful 
crew,  and  commanded  by  one  who  had  been  well  with  king  James  Tbut  wo* 
such  a  one  as  the  king  [William]  might  trust),  should  sail  to  Dublin  and  declare 
for  king  James.  The  person  who  told  me  this  oflTered  to  be  the  man  that  should 
carry  the  message  to  king  James  (for  he  was  well  known  to  him)  to  invite  him 
to  come  on  board,  which  he  seemed  to  be  sure  he  [king  James]  would  accept 
of;  and  when  he  was  on  board,  he  would  sail  away  with  him,  and  land  hini 
either  in  Spain  or  Italy,  as  he  [king  William]  should  desire,  and  should  havo 
twenty  thotuand pounds  to  give  him  [king  James]  when  he  should  be  set  on  shoreJ^ 

The  last  audacious  figment  is  in  the  printed  history,  but  not  in  Burnet's  own 
manuscript  notations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishop,  or  his  worthy  executor, 
Maokay,  ^  the  spy,"  ikvoars  not  the  world  with  the  intelligence  that  he  himself 
was  first  the  contriver  and  then  the  introducer  of  the  whole  scheme  of  betrayal 
u  th|it  seemed  fair."  The  printed  history  then  proceeds  in  unison  with  the  ma^ 
nuscript,  to  describe  the  filial  scene  acted  by  William,  the  nephew,  and  Mary, 
the  daughter.  And,  to  do  proper  justice  to  the  merits  df  their  acting,  they  seemed 
to  have  induced  credence  in  the  bishop.  For  he  knew  not  the  secret  tendency 
of  their  conduct,  brought  to  light  a  century  afterwards,  when  lord  Dartmouth'? 
Notes  were  printed  ;  that  nobleman  having  discovered,  when  he  was  lord  pri^y 
teal  to  queen  Anne,  the  cruel  warrant,  proving  how  William  III.  and  his  queen 
itad  privately  adopted  Blimet's  scheme  to  kidnap  James  II.,  with  those  aggrava- 
tions in  his  mtended  destinatioB  which  maat  have  led  to  the  unhappy  old  king 
being  murdered  by  his  Dutch  gaolers. 

TOL.  ZI  — 6  D 
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be  seen,  to  this  day,  the  ^London  Gazette'^  printed  under  Mary's  regency, 
in  which  exultant  mention  is  made  ^  that  the  cannons  of  her  husband, 
pointed  against  the  tents  of  her  fiither,  had  heat  down  many  in  close 
vicinity  to  him."' 

The  husband  of  the  princess  Anne  shared  in  the  campaign  against  her 
father,  prince  George  being  made  available  by  William  111.  to  obtain  a 
large  body  of  forces,  chiefly  heavy  cavalry,  from  Denmark.  He  hired 
nearly  7000  of  these  troops.  The  consort  of  the  princess  Anne,  although 
he  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  strife  against  his  father-in-law,  was  not 
given  the  command  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  according  to  etiquette 
that  prince  George  should  ride  in  the  same  coach  with  the  king,  but 
William  III.  excluded  him  with  undisguised  disgifst. 

^^  So  exact  was  the  queen,  that  she  would  not  enter  on  the  government 
until  the  king  was  upon  the  seas,''  says  Burnet  in  his  manuscript,  and 
likewise  gives  the  following  sketch  of  her  majesty's  demeanour  r  ^^  She 
was  regular  in  her  private  and  pubUc  devotions  to  admiration.  She  was 
much  in  her  closet,  and  read  a  great  deal  ^  she  taronght  much  [in  handy* 
works\^  and  seemed  to  employ  her  thoughts  on  anything  but  business. 
All  she  did  was  natural  and  unaflected;  her  conversation  was  natural 
and  obliging,  and  she  was  singular  for  her  vast  charities  to  the  poor.  A 
vast  mass  of  people  of  quality  had  fled  from  Ireland,  and  drew  from  her 
great  marks  of  her  bounty  and  goodness ;  nor  was  she  ever  uneasy  or 
angry  with  those  who  threw  objects  in  her  way.  But  all  this  was  no- 
thing to  the  public ;  if  the  king  talked  to  her  of  afliiirs,  it  was  in  so  pri- 
vate a  way  as  nobody  seemed  to  apprehend  it.  Only  Shrewsbury  told 
me  [Burnet]  that  the  king  said  to  him,  ^  That  though  he  could  not  hit 
the  right  way  of  pleasing  the  nation,  he  was  sure  she  could,  and  that  we 
should  be  all  very  happy  under  her.'  " 

Queen  Mary  bade  adieu  to  her  husband,  June  ^,  1690.  He  com- 
menced bis  journey  towards  the  coast  of  Cheshire'  the  same  day,  mean- 
ing to  land  in  that  part  of  Ireland  which  would  enable  him  to  eflect  a 
speedy  junction  of  the  great  forces  he  brought,  with  the  miserable  and 
dispirited  army  commanded  by  Schomberg  and  Kirke.  The  day  of  his 
departure,  the  queen  came  to  Whitehall  palace,  where  she  ostensibly 
took  up  her  residence,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  government  In  due 
time  she  received  a  letter  from  her  husband,  announcing  his  safe  arrhrai 
at  Carrickfergus,  June  \{, 

Henceforth,  the  queen  becomes  the  historian  of  that  part  of  her  owa 
reign  which  is  parallel  with  her  husband's  campaign  in  Ireland,  in  a 
most  extraordinary  series  of  letters  addressed  to  him.  The  letters  of 
William  III.  in  reply  unfortunately  exist  not ;  they  were  probably  de- 
stroyed by  the  queen  a  few  hours  before  her  death.  Her  own  were  care- 
fully preserved  by  (iim,  and  were  found  at  Kensington-palace  after  his 
decease.  Her  first  letter  was  written  in  answer  to  the  announcement  of 
his  safe  arrival  in  Ireland  : 

*  London  Gazette,  July^  169G,  which  is  ibrther  quoted  in  Ralph's  History,  p.  91 
'  Harleisn  Collection,  Burnet's  Original  Autograph  MSS.,  No.  6584. 
Diary  of  lord  Clarendon. 
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<*  QuiBV  Mabt  to  Save  Wilitav. 

"Whitehall,  June  Jf  1690. 

«•  Tern  will  be  weary  of  seeing  erery  day  a  letter  from  me,  it  may  be,  yet 
being  apt  to  flatter  myself;  I  will  hope  that  yoa  will  be  as  willing  to  read  as  I 
to  write.  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  comfort  I  have  in  this  world,  besides  that 
of  trust  in  God.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  at  present,  that  is  worth  writing; 
and  I  think  it  unreasonable  to  trouble  you  with  my  grief,  which  must  continue 
while  you  are  absent,  though  I  trust,  every  post,  to  hear  some  good  news  of  you ; 
therefore,  I  shall  make  this  very  short,  and  only  tell  you  I  have  got  a  swelled 
ikoe,  though  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  was  in  Holland,  five  years  ago.  I  believe  it 
came  by  standing  too  near  the  window  when  I  took  the  waters. 

"  I  cannot  thank  God  enough  for  your  being  so  well  past  the  dangers  of  the 
•ea;  I  beseech  him,  in  his  mercy,  still  to  preserve  you  so,  and  send  us  once  more 
a  happy  meeting  upon  earth.  I  long  to  "hear  again  from  you  how  the  air  of  Ire- 
land agrees  with  you,  for  I  must  own,  I  am  not  without  my  fears  for  that,  loving 
you  so  entirely  as  I  do,  and  shall  do  till  death." 

This  love-letter  to  her  husband  was  followed  by  another,  dated  June 
21,  which  shows  Mary  launched  on  the  sea  of  troubles  belonging  to  her 
exalted  station.  She  details  to  her  absent  lord  her  refusal  to  sign  the 
death-warrant  of  Macguire,  the  burglar,  and  her  determination  of  com- 
muting his  sentence  of  death  into  transportation,'  and  then  adds,  ^^  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  with  everything  the  lords  said  to  me  at  this  time — the 
chief  thing  was  that  they  had  bad  the  parson  in  examination.'' 

Her  majesty  proceeds  to  relate,  in  diction  rather  too  involved  for  direct 
quotation,  why  ^  this  parsorC*  was  in  trouble  with  the  privy-council.  A 
prayer  had  been  ordered  by  her  to  be  said  in  all  church  of  England 
places  of  worship,  for  the  success  of  king  William's  arms  against  her 
nther  in  Ireland.  Lord  Feversham,  chamberlain  to  the  queen  dowager, 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  had  taken  upon  him  to  stop  this  prayer  from 
being  said  by  ^  the  parson"  of  the  Savoy  chapel,  because  it  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Somerset-house,  the  dower-palace  of  Catharine  of  Bra- 
ganza, whereby  king  William  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  prayers 
of  the  protestant  part  of  the  dowager's  household,  conduct  which  Mary 
viewed  with  intense  indignation. 

The  whole  proceeding  brings  strongly  to  mind  the  rugged,  but  noble 
lines  of  Davenant  on  the  political  prayers  of  his  day : — 

"  Still  does  the  ambitious  world  rudely  prefer, 
Their  quarrels,  which  they  call  their  prayers  to  heaven  \ 
Deeming  the  Almighty  like  themselves  can  err, 
Depriving  tome  of  what's  to  others  given." 

The  bitterness  which  pervaded  the  mind  of  Mary  against  the  forlorn 
queen-dowager,  her  uncle's  widow,  whose  friendless  state  in  a  foreign 
land  ought  to  have  called  forth  better  feeling,  is  apparent  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  correspondence.  She  proceeds  thus  to  describe  to  her 
wedded  partner  how  she  took  lord  Feversham  to  task  for  the  ofiences  of 
bis  royal  mistress : — 
"  I  was,"  she  writes,*  **  extreme  angry,  which  the  lords  (of  the  privy- 

'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  West  India  Islands  and  North  America  were, 
at  that  time,  the  penal  settlements  for  convicts. 

*  Letters  of  queen  Mary  to  king  William,  printed  in  DBliymple's  Appendix. 
Part  ii.,  from  the  Kensington  box,  pp.  lift,  110. 
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council)  saw,  but  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  it  I  told  them  that  t 
thought  there  vhu  no  more  measures  to  be  kept  with  the  queerirdowager 
herself  after  this — that  is,  if  it  were  her  order,  which  no  doubt  it  is. 
First,  lord  NotUngham  was  to  send  for  iord  Feversham  to  him.  I  d^ 
aired  hira  ^  to  speak  as  angrily  to  him  as  possible,'  which  he  promised 
to  do.  Lord  Ferersham  was  with  him  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  baring 
heard  of  the  parson  being  examined.  When  lord  Nottingham  told  him 
all  I  said,  he  seemed  much  concerned,  and  desired  to  come  and  throw 
himself  at  my  feet,  and  own  all  the  oMtter  as  a  rery  great  fault  in  him, 
but  done  out  of  no  ill  design.  To  be  short,  he  came  yesterday  to  my 
bed-chamber,  at  the  hour  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  company  (I 
mean  just  before  dinner) ;  he  looked  as  pale  as  death,  and  spoke  in  great 
disorder.** 

Mary  has  been  regarded  by  the  world  as  the  passionless  idol  of  th€ 
fflorious  revolution,  but,  if  her  own  account  of  her  sayings  and  doings 
m  the  present  series  may  be  trusted,  it  roust  be  owned  that  she  could 
show  vixenish  vivacity  enough  on  occasions.  As  lord  Feversham  had 
recently  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Round  Tower  at  Windsor  Castle,*  on  the 
committal  of  king  William,  perhaps  his  pallor  proved  his  alarm  lest  the 
queen  should  send  him  back  to  his  old  place  of  durance. 

Queen  Mary's  narrative  proves  that  she  gave  her  morning  receptions 
in  her  bed-chamber.  She  thus  continues  to  narrate  the  tribulations  of 
poor  lord  Feversham,  who,  being  a  Frenchman,  was,  of  course,  rather 
hyperbolical  in  his  mode  of  apology  to  the  fair  ofiended  majes^  of  Great 
Britain  : 

"  He  said,"  continued  the  queen,  "  that  he  roust  own  it  was  a  very 
great  fault,  since  I  took  it  so,  but  he  begged  me  to  believe  it  was  donci 
not  out  of  any  ill  intention,  nor  by  agreement  with  anybody ;  he  assured 
me  the  queen-dowager  knew  nothing  of  it.  That  it  was  a  ^ult,  a  folly) 
an  indiscretion,  or  anything  I  would  call  it!  I  told  him  ^  that  after  doing 
a  thing  of  that  nature,  the  best  way  was  not  to  go  about  excusing  of  it, 
for  thai  was  impossible,  since,  to  call  it  by  the  most  gentle  name  1  could 
give  it,  'twas  an  unpardonable  folly,  which  J  did  not  expect,  afler  the 
protestations  he  had  made ;'  upon  which  he  said  an  abundance  of  words ; 
I  doubt  whether  he  himself  knew  what  he  meant  by  them.  At  last  he 
spoke  plain  enough.  He  said,  ^  God  pardoned  sinners  when  they  re- 
pented, and  so  he  hoped  I  would.'  1  told  him,  ^  God  saw  hearts,  and 
whether  their  repentance  was  sincere,  which,  since  I  could  not  do,  he 
must  not  find  it  strange  if  I  trusted  only  to  actions,'  and  so  Ileft  him." 

^  I  pity  the  poor  man.  for  being  obliged  thus  to  take  the  queeo-dowa- 
ger'a  4ults  upon  him,  yet  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  forgive  him.  I 
lemembei,  I  did  say  more,  ^  that  if  it  had  been  myself^. I  could  have  par- 
doned htin,  but  when  it  inunediately  concerned  your  person,  I  would 
not,  nor  could  not." 

^  The  queen-dowager  sent  me  a  compliment,  yesterday,  on  my  swelled 
tace.     I  dio  not  know  whether  I  have  writ  you  word  of  it    Yesterday  I 

^  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Historical  Letters,  Sd  seviet,  vol.  iv.  p.  It4.  Hit  name  was 
Lnus  Piiiaa^  be  wm  liephew  «» the  great  Titfeanew 
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had  leeches  set  behind  my  ears,  which  has  done  but  little  g[ood,  so  that 
it  mends  but  slowly ;  and  one  of  my  eyes  being  again  sore,  I  am  fein  to 
write  this  at  so  many  times,  that  1  fear  you  will  make  but  ill  sense  of  it. 

"  The  queen-dowager  will  come  to-day  to  see  me,  but  desired  an  hour 
when  there  was  least  company,  so  I  imagine  she  will  speak  something 
of  herself,  and  that  which  inclines  me  the  more  to  this  opinion  is,  that 
she  has  sent  for  lord  Halifax,'  and  was  shut  up  in  her  chamber  about 
business  with  him  and  others  the  whole  morning;  I  shall  give  you  an 
account  of  this  before  I  seal  up  my  letter." 

Queen  Mary  was,  however,  disappointed.  Catharine  of  Braganza 
came  not  as  a  suppliant  at  her  levee,  to  receive  a  rating,  like  her  lord- 
chamberlain,  Feversham.  As  that  nobleman  had  promised  and  vowed 
that  his  queen  knew  nothing  of  the  offence,  Catharine  wisely  resolved  to 
appear  as  if  she  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  whole  aflair.  Nor 
could  queen  Mary  insist  that  her  dowager-aunt  knew  aught  of  what  was 
going  on  in  a  Protestant  place  of  worship,  which  she  never  attended. 
At  the  close  of  her  letter,  queen  Mary  says — 

"  The  queen-dowager  has  been,  but  did  not  stay  a  moment  or  speak 
two  words.  Since  she  went,  I  have  been  in  the  garden,  and  find  my 
fece  pretty  well,  but  it  is  now  candle-light,  therefore  I  dare  say  no  more. 
I  have  still  the  same  complaint  to  make  that  I  have  not  time  to  cry, 
which  would  a  little  ease  my  heart ;  but  [  hope  in  God  T  shall  have  such 
news  from  you  as  will  give  me  no  reason,  yet  your  absence  is  enough ; 
but  since  it  pleases  God,  I  mnst  have  patience.  Do  but  continue  to  love 
me,  and  I  can  bear  all  things  with  ease." 

The  next  day  brought  tidings  of  sufficient  import  to  divert  her  mind 
from  dwelling  on  her  heart-burnings  with  the  qu een-do wager ;  it  was, 
that  a  mighty  French  fleet,  which  had  been  long  expect^  to  invade 
England,  was  seen  passing  through  the  Channel.  Queen  Mary  announced 
this  event  in  two  duplicate  letters  to  her  husband : 

^QvEZN  Maet  to  Kino  Wiluam.* 

(<  Whitehall,  June  32>  half-past  11  at  night 
"  The  neWs  which  is  come  to-night,  of  the  French  fleet  being  upon  the  coast, 
nuikei  it  thought  necessary  to  write  to  you  both  wayst*  and  I  (that  you  may  see 
how  matters  stand  in  my  heart)  prepare  a  letter  for  each.  I  think  lord  Torring- 
ton*  (admiral  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  channel)  has  made  no  haste ;  and  I 
oannot  tell  whether  his  being  sick  and  staying  for  lord  Pembroke's  regiment  will 
be  a  sufllcient  excuse ;  but  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  with  my  reasonings,  I 
$hall  only  tell  you  that  I  am  so  little  afVaid,  that  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  have  not 

'  He  was  chancellor  to  the  qneen-dowager^s  (Catharine  of  Braganza)  estab- 
lishment. 

•  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part  it,  p.  117,  printed  from  king  William's  box, 
Kensington. 

•  By  two  different  routes  to  Ireland ;  both  of  the  queen's  letters  arrived  safely. 

•  The  same  commander  whom  William  and  Mary  had  entrusted  with  carrying 
nit  the  plan  for  betraying  the  old  king,  (contrived  by  Burnet  and  a  nameless 
•lea-captain,)  and  among  whose  papers  the  warrant  previously  quoted  was  found. 
Torrington  was,  perhaps,  revolted  with  disgust,  as  he  was,  during  the  reraaindex 
^  his  days,  suspected  of  Jacobitism ;  it  is  certain  he  never  attempted  to  carry 
out  this  filial  project. 

6* 
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sense  enough  to  apprehend  the  danger ;  for  whether  it  dureatans  Ireland  or  diia 
place  (England),  to  me  'tis  much  as  one  to  the  fear,  for  as  much  a  coward  aa 
you  think  me,  I  fear  me  for  your  dear  person  more  than  my  poor  coreatc  I  know 
who  is  most  necessary  in  the  world.  What  I  fear  most  at  present  is  not  hearing 
from  you. 

**  Love  me,  whatever  happens,  and  be  assured  I  am  ever  entirely  yours  ti2L 
death." 

In  the  duplicate  letter  which  she  wrote  at  this  exigence,  the  chief  ▼»• 
nation  is  in  her  pretty  expressions  of  affection  to  her  husband.  She 
says  to  him — ^^  As  I  was  ready  to  go  into  my  bed,  lord  Nott  [ingham] 
came  and  brought  me  a  letter  of  which  he  is  going  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count ;  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  say  nothing  to  it,  but  that  I  trust  God 
will  preserve  us — you  where  you  are,  and  poor  I  here." 

She  again  repeats  ^  that  her  insensibility  to  fear  is  so  complete,  that 
she  attributes  it  to  a  defect  of  character."  William,  it  seems,  had  formed 
no  high  idea  of  her  valour,  for  she  playfully  alludes  to  his  opinion  of 
her  cowardice.  She  nevertheless  showed,  at  this  awful  crisis,  as  valiant 
and  steady  a  spirit  as  her  most  renowned  sires. 

Left  alone,  or  surrounded  by  those  whose  fidelity  was  doubtful,  Mary 
If.  acted  with  decision  and  vigour.  While  a  victorious  fleet  threatened 
her  coasts,  she  issued  warrants  for  the  capture  of  a  large  number  of  the 
discontented  nobility,  among  whom  her  mother's  brothers  were  num- 
bered; and  strong  in  her  reliance  on  the  middle-classes  of  England,  who 
were  the  true  supporters  of  the  revolution,  and  the  only  disinterested 
ones,  she  reviewed  in  person  the  militia  called  ^^  the  London  and  West- 
minster trained-bands."  Her  next  measure  was  to  banish  all  the  catho- 
lics from  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  a  step  which  met  with  the  en- 
thusiastic applause  of  her  party.  All  Mary's  apprehension  was  limited 
to  the  dread  lest  she  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  her  absent  partner 
in  any  of  these  measures.  She  devotes  a  whole  letter  to  her  husband 
on  the  subject  of  the  arrests,  and  manifests  as  little  natural  aflection  at 
incarcerating,  or,  as  she  calls  it,  "  clapping  up"  her  uncle,  lord  Claren- 
don, in  the  Tower  on  suspicion,  as  she  did  when  dispossessing  her  father 
of  his  throne  and  country.  These  are  her  words  on  the  subject,  dated 
Whitehall,  June  24,  [July  4,  O.S.] 

"  Since  I  writ  to  you  about  the  coming  of  the  French  fleet  upon  the 
coast,  the  lords  have  been  very  busy.  I  shall  not  go  about  to  give  yoa 
an  account  of  all  things,  but  shall  tell  you  some  particular  passages. 
One  happened  to-day  at  the  great  council,  [privy-council,]  where  I  was 
by  their  advice.  When  they  had  resolved  to  seize  on  suspected  persons, 
in  Naming  them,  sir  H.  Capel  would  have  said  something  for  lord  Cla- 
rendon (whose  first  wife,  you  know,  was  sir  H.  C.'s  sister.)  Everybody 
stared  at  him,  but  nobody  preparing  to  answer,  1  ventured  to  speak,  and 
told  sir  H.  Capel  ^  that  I  believed  everybody  knew,  as  I  did,  that  there 
was  too  much  against  him  [lord  Clarendon]  to  leave  him  out  of  the  list 
that  was  making.'  I  can't  ^ell  whether  I  ought  to  have  said  this ;  but 
when  J  knew  your  mind  upon  it,  and  had  seen  his  [lord  Clarendon's^ 
letter,  1  believed  it  as  necessary,  that  he  should  be  clapt  up  as  any,  and 
therefore  thought  myself  obliged  to  say  so ;  but  as  1  do  not  know  when 
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r  ought  to  speak  and  when  not,  I  am  as  silent  as  caii  be,  and  if  I  have 
dohe  it  now  mal-^-^opos^  I  am  sorry,  but  could  not  help  it,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  own,  1  am  sorrier  than  it  may  be  well  believed 
for  him,  finding  the  Dutch  proverb  true,  which  you  know,  but  I  should 
spoil  in  writing." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  queen  Mary  did  not  quote  her  Dutch  proverb, 
since  anything  in  illustration  of  her  feeling  towards  her  mother's  family 
would  be  an  historical  curiosity.  Mary  knew  that  the  manner  in  which 
her  uncle  treated  her  advancement,  implied  the  severest  blame  on  her 
conduct;  and  she  never  forgave  him  for  viewing  her  queenship  with 
grief  and  shame,  instead  of  rushing  to  profit  by  her  power.  The  sorrow 
she  speaks  of  was  somewhat  singular  in  its  efilects. 

At  an  early  period  of  regnal  labours,  the  queen  requested  her  council 
to  assist  her  in  framing  regulations  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. All  hackney  carriages  and  horses  were  forbidden  to  work  on  that 
day,  and  their  drivers  to  ply  for  customers.  The  humanity  of  this  regu- 
lation was,  however,  neutralized  by  the  absurdity  of  other  acts.  She 
had  constables  stationed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  who  were  charged 
to  capture  all  puddings  and  pies  on  their  progress  to  bakers'  ovens  on 
Sundays ;  and  such  ridiculous  scenes  in  the  streets  took  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  owners  fighting  fiercely  for  their  dinners,  that  her  laws 
were  suspended  amid  universal  laughter.*  Perhaps  some  of  her  council, 
remembering  her  own  Sunday  evening  gamblings,  both  in  England  and 
Holland,  thought  that  she  might  have  had  mercy  on  the  less  culpabla 
Sunday  puddings  and  pies  of  the  hungry  podr,  belonging  to  persons  too 
often  destitute  of  fire  and  conveniences  for  preparing  their  humble  meal. 

The  privy-council  is  often  mentioned  in  the  queen's  letters,  but  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  council  more  deserving  that  name, 
which  consisted  of  the  junta  of  nine,  where  all  the  real  business  was 
resolved  on.  Mary  seldom  appeared  at  the  full  privy-council  board,  and 
then  only  when  there  was  some  measure  in  agitation  which  required  the 
weight  of  her  personal  influence  and  viva  voce  observations,  such  as  the 
consignment  of  her  eldest  uncle  to  the  Tower.  Did  she  then  cast  a 
thought  on  his  devoted  attachment  to  her  expatriated  sire  ?  or  take  shame 
that  the  love  of  the  brother-in-law  and  the  friend  of  early  youth  so  far 
exceeded  that  of  ^  Mary  the  daughter ^^^  as  her  Scottish  subjects,  in  the 
utmost  bitterness  of  satire,  ironically  termed  her  ?  No ;  for  there  was 
but  one  spot  of  tenderness  in  the  marble  of  her  heart,  and  that  was  ex* 
clusively  devoted  to  her  husband. 

The  queen  continues  her  narrative,  in  the  course  of  which  the  reitera- 
tion of  her  sneering  phrase,  ^^  clapt  up,"  proves  that  she  had  little  pity 
for  those  whom  her  warrants  had  hurried  into  captivity.  She  says  :— 
^  I  hope  the  easterly  wind  is  the  only  cause  1  do  not  hear  from  you, 
which  1  am  very  impatient  for  now;  and,  when  I  consider  that  you  may 
be  got  a  great  way,  if  you  began  to  march  last  Thursday,  I  am  in  a  mil- 
lion of  fears,  not  knowing  when  you  may  be  in  danger.  That  alone  is 
enough  to  make  me  the  greatest  pain  imaginable,  and  in  comparison  of 

*  Somer's  Tracts.    Brit  Museum. 
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which  all  things  else  are  not  to  be  named.  Tct,  by  a  letter  firoai  lofd 
Torrington,'  dated  three  o'clock  yesterday  afUmoon,  1  see  he  thou^t 
this  day  was  like  to  decide  a  great  deal  tber&  I  cannot  but  be  in  pain  ; 
it  may  be  1  do  not  reason  put  on  the  matter,  hot  I  fear,  besides  disheart- 
ening many  people,  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  such  an  encourag emeat 
to  the  disaffected  ones,  that  might  put  things  here  into  disorder,  which, 
in  your  absence,  would  be  a  terrible  thing ;  bot  I  thank  God  I  trust  in 
him,  and  that  is  really  the  only  consolation  1  hare ! 

^^  I  was,  last  night,  in  Hyde  park,  for  the  first  time  since  you  went ;  it 
swarmed  with  those  who  are  now  ordered  to  be  elapt  t^.  Yesterday, 
lord  Feversham  [queen  Catharine^s  lord-chamberlain]  came  to  lord  Not- 
tingham [queen  Mary's  lord-chamberlain]  and  told  him  that  he  had  put 
queen-dowager  off  the  Hamburgh  voyage,  but  she  would  go  to  the  Bath; 
aAer  which  he  came  again,  and  said,  ^  that  seeing  it  might  be  inconve- 
nient to  have  guards  there,  she  desired  to  go  to  Islington;'  but  lord 
Marlborough  desired  an  answer  might  not  be  given  for  a  day  or  two,  till 
we  heard  something  of  the  success  of  the  fleet 

^  Since  I  have  writ  this,  I  was  called  out  to  lord  Nottiagham,  who 
brought  me  your  dear  letter,  which  is  so  welcome  that  I  cannot  express 
it,  especially  becanse  you  pity  me,  which  1  like,  and  desire  from  yoa 
and  you  only.  As  for  the  buildings,  I  fear  there  will  be  many  obstacles, 
for  I  spoke  to  sir  J.  Lowther  this  very  day,  and  hear  of  so  much  use  ibf 
money,  and  find  so  little,  that  I  cannot  tell  whether  that  of  Hampton- 
Court  will  not  be  the  worst  for  it,  especially  since  the  French  are  in  the 
channel,  and  at  present,  between  Portland  and  us,  from  whence  the  stone 
must  come ;  but,  in  a  day  or  two,  1  hope  to  give  you  a  more  certain 
account,  this  being  only  our  conjecture.  €rod  be  praised  that  you  are 
so  well  'y  I  hope  in  his  mercy  he  will  continue  it  I  have  been  obliged 
to  write  this  evening  to  Schuleroberg,  to  desire  him  to  advance  money 
for  the  six  regiments  to  march,  which  they  say  is  absolutely  necessaiy 
for  your  service  as  well  as  honour.  The  lords  of  the  treasury  have 
made  me  pawn  my  word  for  it,  and  to-morrow  20,000i.  will  be  paid 
to  hire. 

^  It  is  now  candlelight,  and  I  dare  say  no  more  but  th$l  I  am  ever  and 
entirely  yours." 

The  queen  alludes,  in  this  letter,  to  the  quadrangle  at  Hampton-Court, 
which  had  been  demolished  by  William  III,  and  was  then  in  course  of 
reconstruction  by  sir  Christoplier  Wren.  It  is  apparent  that  the  queen 
was  fearful  that  her  consort  could  not  enjoy  his  tastes  for  war  and  build- 
ing both  at  the  same  time.  The  sovereigns  of  England  possessed,  at 
that  time,  statelier  palaces  than  at  the  present  day.  Whitehall,  as  yet 
unscathed  oy  the  destroying  fiames,  displayed  all  the  glories  lavished  on 
it  by  the  last  of  the  ecclesiastical  architects,  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
Tudors,  and  by  the  elegance  of  the  Stuarts.  St  James's  palace,  the  pri- 
vate residence  of  our  kings,  was  of  four  times  the  extent  of  the  present 
building.    But  nothing  could  satisfy  king  William  till  he  possessed  a 

*  From  the  fleet  he  was  commanding,  off  Beacby  Head. 

•  P-obably  xo  Canonbury  Hottse. 
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Dutch  house  and  gardens,  reminding  him  of  home,  situate  where  the 
smoke  of  London  would  not  choke  and  poison  him,  as  he  complained  it 
did  at  Whitehall  and  St  James's.  His  queen  frequently  alludea  *o  hn 
buildings,  and  his  sanatory  precautions  against  the  smoke  of  London,  m 
her  letters.  She  wrote,  two  days  after,  to  her  absent  king,  dated  White- 
hall, [June  26, 0.  S.,]  July  0,  N.  S.,  1690,  and  in  her  narrative,  the  trou- 
bles of  empire  appear  to  thicken  around  her :  ^  By  this  express  I  shall 
write  freely,  and  tell  you  what  great  suspicions  increase  continually  of 
major  Wildman.'  It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  all  the  reasons  of 
suspicion,  bnt  this  one  instance  I  will  give,  that  since  your  going  from 
hence,  there  is  not  one  word  come  from  Scotland,  neither  from  lord 
Melvin^*  nor  colonel  Mackay  to  lord  Marlborough,  which  methinks  is 
unaccountable.  Lord  Nottingham  desired  I  would  sign  letters  to  the 
governors  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  not  to  let  any  persons  go  by  who 
had  not  a  pass,  and  that  they  should  stop  all  the  mails.  This  I  have 
done,  and  the  express  is  to  be  immediately  sent  away.  I  ever  fear  not 
doing  well,  and  trust  to  what  nobody  says  but  you,  therefore  I  hope  it 
will  have  your  approbation. 

^  It  is  a  strange  thing,  that,  last  night,  sir  R.  Holmes  writ  to  lord  Nolh 
tingham  and  Mr.  Braithwait  both,  that  the  fleets  were  briskly  engaged, 
which  he  could  see  from  the  hills,  which  letter  was  writ  at  six  yesterday 
morning,  since  which  we  have  not  heard  a  word  from  him,  but  another 
[letter]  from  sir  H.  Goodricke,  from  Portsmouth,  dated  at  three  in  th« 
afternoon,  assures  that  then  there  had  been  no  engagement,  but  soms 
shooting  between  the  scouts.  What  to  think  of  this,  nobody  knows ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  every  one  ia  mightily  afraid  of  themselves,  for  sir  R. 
Holmes  desires  some  succours,  or  else  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  lost" 

^^  Lord  Bath  is  very  backward  in  going  down,  but  with  much  ado  he 
sends  his  son,  who  only  says  *  he  stays  for  H  letter  of  mme,'  which  is 
signed  this  morning,  to  empower  him  to  command  at  Plymouth  in  his 
father's  absence,  which  he  tells  me  you  promised  before  you  went ;  and 
it  is  upon  your  leave  lord  Bath  pretends  to  stay  here,  till  the  term  is 
over;  but  I  told  him  ^  I  supposed  you  had  not  foreseen  the  French  being 
so  near.' " 

The  intense  difficulty  of  the  queen's  position,  surrounded  as  she  was 
by  secret  enemies,  petulant  friends,  or  partisans  solely  devoted  to  their 
own  interest,  was  really  frightful ;  and  if  she  had  had  no  truer  support 
from  the  English  people  than  she  had  from  the  English  court  and  aristo* 
cracy,  her  cause  would  have  been  a  desperate  one.  Such  as  it  was,  it  is 
best  to  be  comprehended  through  the  medium  of  her  own  pen,  as  she 
relates  her  troubles  to  her  only  friend  and  confidant : 

^  The  duke  of  Bolton  also  tells  me,  last  night,  you  had  given  him 
leave  to  raise  some  horse-volunteers,  for  which  he  should  have  had  a 
commission,  but  that  you  went  away,  and  therefore  he  would  have  me 

'  Wildman  bad  been  engaged  in  all  tbe  plots  for  tbe  last  forty  jears.  He  ap 
pears  to  have  been  secretary  to  lord  Monmouth,  aAerwards  so  well  known  at 
the  warlike  and  eccentric  Charles  Mordaimt,  earl  of  Peterborough,  heir  of  Jamei 
ll.'s  friend,  the  old  cavalier  and  Jacobite.   * 

*  The  name  means  Melville,  prime  minister  for  Scotland. 
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give  it.  I  pdt  it  off,  and  lard  Marlborough  advises  me  not  to  give  lU 
Lord-president  [Gurmarthen],  some  time  since,  told  me  the  same  thing, 
but  I  will  not  give  any  positive  answer  till  you  send  me  your  directions. 

^  I  must  also  give  you  an  account  of  what  lord  Nottingham  told  me 
yesterday ;  he  says, '  lord  Steward  [the  earl  of  Devonshire]  was  very 
angry  at  lord  Torrington's  deferring  the  fight,  and  proposed  ^  that  some- 
body should  be  joined  in  commission  with  him.^  But  that,  the  other 
lords  said,  ^  could  not  be  done,'  so  lord  Monmouth  oflered  to  take  one 
whose  name  I  have  forgot,  (he  is  newly  made,  I  think,  commissioner  of 
the  navy,)  and  (as  lord  Nottingham  tells  me,  you  had  thoughts  of  having 
him  command  the  fleet  if  lord  Torrington  had  not,)  this  man  lord  Mon- 
mouth proposed  '  to  take  and  go  together  on  board  lord  Torrington's 
ship,  as  volunteers,  but  with  a  commission  about  them  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  case  he  should  be  killed.'  I  told  Nottingham '  I  was  not  willing 
to  grant  any  commission  of  that  nature,  not  knowing  whether  you  ever 
had  any  thoughts  of  that  kind,  so  that  I  thought  he  was  only  to  be 
thanked  for  his  offer.'  I  added,  ^  that  I  could  not  think  it  proper,  that 
he  being  one  of  the  nine  you  had  named  [as  her  council  of  regency] 
should  be  sent  away.'  Upon  whichu  lord  Nottingham  laughed  and  said, 
^  That  was  the  greatest  compliment  I  could  make  lord  Monmouth,  to  say 
I  could  not  make  use  of  his  arm,  having  need  of  his  counsel.' 

"  I  suppose  they  are  not  very  good  friends,  but  I  said  it  really  as  I 
meant,  and  besides,  to  hinder  propositions  of  this  kind  for  Mr.  Russell, 
for  lord  president  [CarmarthenJ  has,  upon  several  occasions,  to  me  alone, 
mentioned  sending  Mr.  Russell,  and  I  believe  it  was  only  to  be  rid  of 
him ;  for  my  part,  after  what  you  have  told  me  of  all  the  nine,  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  have  him  from  hence." 

This  Mr.  Russell  was  the  person  called  admiral  Russell  in  history 
Queen  Mary  seems  to  have  placed  the  utmost  reliance  on  his  fidelity ; 
though  his  rough  and  savage  temper,  together  with  his  perpetual  grasp- 
ing after  money  and  profit,  made  him  by  no  means  a  practicable  member 
of  the  regency  council.  Just  at  this  time,  he  had  taken  some  afiront— • 
a  frequent  case ;  and  the  queen  was  forced  to  court  him  back  to  her  aid, 
at  this  awful  crisis,  by  the  assistance  of  his  relative,  the  celebrated  Rachel 
lady  Russell.  Her  majesty  continues— ^  And  now  I  have  named  Mr. 
Russell,  I  must  tell  you  that,  at  your  first  going,  he  did  not  come  to  me, 
nor  I  believe  to  this  hour  would  not  have  asked  to  have  spoke  with  me, 
had  not  I  told  lady  Russell,  one  day,  I  desired  it.  When  he  came,  I  told 
him  freely  ^  that  I  desired  to  see  him  sometimes,  for  being  a  stranger  to 
business,  I  was  afraid  of  being  led  or  persuaded  by  one  party.'  He  said, 
*  that  he  was  very  glad  to  find  me  of  that  mind,  and  assured  me  that  since 
I  gave  him  that  liberty,  he  would  come  when  he  saw  occasion,  though 
he  would  not  be  troublesome.' 

*'  I  hope  I  did  not  do  amiss  in  this,  and  indeed  I  saw,  at  that  time,  no 
one  but  lord-president  Carmarthen,  and  I  was  afraid  of  myself.  Lord 
Carmaithen  is,  on  all  occasions,  afraid  of  giving  me  too  much  trouble, 
and  thinks,  by  little  and  little,  to  do  all.  £very  one  sees  how  little  I 
know  of  business,  and  therefore,  I  believe,  will  be  apt  to  do  as  much  as 
they  can.     Lord  Marlborough  advised  me  ^  to  resolve  to  be  present  as 
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often  as  was  possible,'  out  of  what  intention  I  cannot  judge,  but  I  find 
they  meet  often  at  the  secretary's  o/Bce,  and  do  not  take  much  pains  to 
give  me  an  account ;  this  I  thought  fit  to  tell  you ;  pray  be  so  kind  to 
answer  me  as  particular  as  you  caiv 

^Queen-dowager  has  been  to  take  her  leave,  in  order  to  going  to 
Hammersmith,  where  she  will  stay  till  she  can  go  for  Windsor.  I  have 
tired  you  with  this  long  letter^and  it  is  now  staid  ftmii/ed] '  for.  I  shall 
say  no  more,  but  beg  you  to  believe  it  is  impossiblie  to  love  more  than 
I  do— don't  love  me  less." 

This  letter  and  the  succeeding  one  were  written  during  the  period  of 
anxiety  which  preceded  the  impending  sea-fight  ofiT  Beachy  Head. 
Suspicion  of  lord  Torrington,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  interfere  in  his 
business  as  admiral,  were  the  prevalent  feelings  in  the  queen's  cabinet. 
Just  time  enough  had  elapsed  for  the  English  navy  to  feel  the  want  of 
the  royal  admind ;  for  the  harpies  of  corruption,  ever  on  the  alert  in  an 
elective  monarchy,  had  done  their  business  so  effectually  with  the  well- 
appointed  ships-  and  stores  he  had  left,  that  a  discomfiture  had  been 
experienced  by  the  English  navy  at  Bantry  bay  the  year  before,  and 
another  disgraceful  defeat  awaited  it.'  Ghreat  jealousies  existed  between 
the  Dutch  admiral,  Evertzen,  and  the  English  admiral,  lord  Torrington, 
who  was  desirous  of  avoiding  an  engagement ;  and,  knowing  the  miser- 
able state  of  his  appointments,  he  wished  to  defend  the  English  coast 
from  invasion,  and  this  opinion  he  communipated.to  the  queen.  Her 
proceedings  may  be  gathered  from  her  letter  to  her  husband : 

**Qu»ir  Maet  to  Kits  William. 

*<  June  28,  N.  S^  8  in  the  morning.     July  8,  O.  S. 
**  Seeing  I  cannot  always  write  when  I  will,  I  must  do  it  when  I  can,  and  that 
Vpon  something  that  happened  yesterday. 

**  As  for  lord  Torrington's  letter,  you  will  have  an  account  of  that,  and  the 
answer  from  lord  Nottingham.  I  shall  tell  you,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  what 
the  others  did. 

^  Lord  Carmarthen  was  with  me,"  continues  her  majesty's  narrative, 
^  when  lord  Nottingham  brought  the  letter ;  he  was  mightily  hot  upon 
sending  Mr.  Russell  down  to  the  fieet  I  confess,  I  saw,  as  I  thought, 
the  ill  consequence  of  that,  having  heard  you  say  the^  were  not  good 
iiriends,  and  believing  lord  Torrington  being  in  the  post  he  is  in,  and  of 
his  humour,  ought  not  to  be  provoked ;  besides,  I  do  believe  lord  pre- 
sident [Carmarthen]  was  willing  to  be  rid  of  Mr.  Russell,  and  I  had  no 
mind  to  that^  so  I  said  what  I  could  against  it,  and  found  most  of  the 

r~— ^~'^'~~'~^~~~~~~^~~^~'~~'~~~~~~^~^~~~~~^~~~~^~^~^~~~~* 

'  In  these  letters  all  the  author's  explanatory  interpolations  are  in  square 
brackets,  the  round  parenthetical  enclosures  are  by  the  queen. 

'  The  lamentable  state  into  which  the  navy  had  fallen  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  piteous  extract  from  lord  Carmarthen's  letter  to  king  William,  (June 
13,)  the  same  year.  AAer  mentioning  the  French  naval  force,  he  says,  '  How  il^ 
a  condition  we  are  in  to  resist  them,  your  majesty  can  judge ;  the  fleet  cannot 
be  at  sea  for  three  weeks  —  I  fear  not  so  soon;  and  though  vice-admiral  Kilb- 
grew  be  arrived  at  Plymouth,  yet  his  ships  are  so  foul  that  he  can't  avoid  the 
enemy  if  he  should  attempt  to  come  up  the  channel."  It  seems  he  was  notev<*n 
m  condition  to  run  away. 
*  t.  e.  Torrington  and  Russeii. 
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lordg  of  my  mind  when  they  met,  but  lord  MoQiaoiith  was  not  with 
them.*' 

^'  Mr.  Russell  drew  up  a  pretty  sharp  letter'  for  me  to  eig o,  but  it  was 
softened,  and  the  only  dispute  was,  ^  whether  he  [lord  Torrington] 
should  have  a  positive  order  to  fight  ?'  At  last,  it  was  wrote  in  such 
terms  as  you  will  see,  to  which  all  agreed  but  lord-steward  [Devon- 
shirej,  who  said,  ^  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  his  thoughts  upon  a  subject  of 
this  consequence,'  which  was^  ^  that  he  believed  it  very  dangerous  to 
trust  lord  Torrington  with  the  fate  of  three  kingdoms'^this  was  his 
expression — ^  and  that  he  was  absolutely  of  opinion  that  some  other 
should  be  joined  in  commission  with  him.'  To  which  Mr.  Russell 
answered,  ^  Tou  must  send  for  him  prisoner,  then !'  and  all  the  rest  coo* 
eluded  it  would  breed  too  much  disturbance  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy. 
So  the  letter  was  signed,  and  lord  Nottingham  writ  another  letter,  in 
which  he  told  him  our  other  accounts  received  of  the  fleets  from  tho 
Isle  of  Wight. 

'^  I  was  no  sooner  a-bed  but  lord  Nottingham  came  to  me  from  the 
lords,  who  were  most  of  them  still  at  his  office,  where  lord  Monmouth 
was  come,  very  late,  but  time  enough  to  know  all.  He  ofi^d  his 
service  immediately  to  go  down  post  to  Portsmouth  (so  that  the  ad« 
miralty  would  give  hiin  the  commission  of  a  captain),  and  fit  out  the 
best  ship  there,  which  he  believes  he  can  do  with  more  speed  tbaa 
another,  with  which  he  will  join  lord  Torrington,  and,  being  in  a  great 
passion,  swears  *  he  will  never  come  back  again  if  they  do  not  ^ht' 
Upon  his  earnest  desire,  and  the  approbation  of  the  lords  who  were  pre- 
sent, lord  Nottingham  came  up  to  ask  my  consent  I  asked  ^  who  was 
tliere  ?'  and  finding  few  besides  lord  Monmouth  and  lord  Nottingham — 
I  remember  but  the  names  of  three  of  them,  which  were  the  lord  pre- 
sident, lord  steward  fDevonshire],  and  sir  John  Lowther,  but  the  fourth 
was  either  lord  Pembroke  or  loni  Marlborough, — I  thought,  in  myself, 
they  were  two-thirds  of  the  committee,  so  would  carry  it  if  put  to  the 
vote;  therefore,  seeing  they  were  as  earnest  as  he  for  it,  I  thought  I 
might  consent" 

Monmouth's  absence  was  welcome  to  Mary  and  her  council,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  tormenting  suspicions  with  which  they  were  beset;  yet  it 
seems  that  his  absence  was  dearly  purchased  by  trusting  him  with  a 
ship  of  war.  The  wheels  within  wheels  of  treachery  and  secret  dealing 
were  portentously  revolving  in  the  ro3ral  council.  Every  post  day,  lord 
Monmouth  brought  to  the  queen  and  her  junta,  letters  written  in  lemon- 
juice,  which  he  declared  his  friend,  major  Wildman,  had  intercepted. 
He  biegan  to  show  these  letters,  about  four  days  before  king  William 
sailed  for  Ireland.  They  contained  an  abstract  of  everything  that  was 
done  by  either  the  sovereigns  or  their  ministers  in  Uie  cabinet  council, 
of  which  lord  Monmouth  was  one.  They  were  directed  to  "  M.  Oon- 
tonay,  Amsterdam."  The  marquis  of  Carmarthen'  expressed  his  opinioD 

'To  Herbert,  lord  Torrington;  the  letter  was  addressed  to  him,  oommandinf 
the  English  fleet. 

'Carmathen's  letter  to  king  Willianr,  June  16,  (0.6.)  1690.  Dalrymple's 
A-ppeudix. 
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to  king  Williain  that  the  letters  were  &bricated  by  lord  Monmouth  him- 
self, with  the  aid  of  major  Wildman,  in  order  to  breed  doubts  and  strife 
in  the  queen's  council. 

Mary  intimates  her  own  suspicions  on  the  subject  to  her  absent  con- 
sort in  the  following  guarded  terms:  —  ^I  own  to  you,  that  1  had  a 
thought  which  I  would  not  own,  though  I  did  find  some  of  the  lords 
have  the  same,  about  the  lemon  leUers  (which  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
of)  which  comes  so  constantly,  and  are  so  very  exact — the  last  of  which 
told  even  the  debates  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  if  one  of  the  lords 
themselves  had  writ  them  —  this,  I  think,  looks  somewhat  odd,  and  I 
believe  makes  many  forward  for  this  expedition,  and  for  my  own  part  I 
believe  he  [Monmouth]  may  be  best  spared  of  the  company,  though  I 
think  it  a  little  irregularity,  yet  I'hope  yon  will  excuse  it,  and  nobody 
else  can  find  fault. 

^^  Ten  at  night.  —  Since  my  writing  this,  there  has  come  a  great  deal 
of  news.  As  I  was  going  to  calunet-council,  sir  William  Lockhart  came 
with  a  letter  from  the  committee  there.  Lord  Monmouth  was  there^ 
af^er  having  been  in  the  city,  where  he  has  found  one  major  Bora  (I 
think  his  name  is)  who  has  the  commission  of  captain,  and  not  himself 
he  desiring  his  intentions  may  be  kept  a  secret  as  may  be,  lest  he  should 
come  too  late,  in  the  mean  time,  his  regiment's  being  at  Portsmouth  is 
the  pretence.  He  [lord  Monmouth]  made  great  professiona  at  parting, 
and  desired  me  to  betUeve  there  are  some  great  designs." 

This  passage  lerveals  remarkaUe  difi^renoes  in  the  customs  of  Eng* 
land  scarcely  one  century  beyond  the  memory  of  man  in  the  present 
time.  The  professions  of  naval  and  military  warfare  were  not  separated. 
Lord  Monmouth,  whose  regiment  laid  at  Portsmouth,  demanded  of  the 
queen  the  command  of  a  ship  of  the  line.  Although  many  of  these  land- 
officers  had  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  mighty  naval  battles 
which  made  James  II.  sovereign  of  the  seas,  (Mono^outh  being  one 
among  them,)  yet  James,  m  his  famous  naval  regulations,  forbade  any 
one  to  command  ships,  without  such  person  had,  to  use  his  own  terra, 
^served  a  proper  apprenticeship  to  a  naval  life."  His  daughter  did  not 
observe  this  excellent  rule,  and  a  disgraceful  naval  defeat  was  the  con- 
sequence. Monmouth  was  desirous  of  taking  the  whole  command  of 
the  navy  from  the  admiral  who  had  possession  of  it,  a  measure  queen 
Mary  demurred  upon,  not  because  soldiers  ought  not  to  command  fleets,* 
hni  because  she  doubted  of  Monmouth's  fidelity. 

Her  majesty  proceeds  thus:— ''We  had  another  lemon  letter  with 
things  so  particular  that  none  but  some  of  the  nine  lords  could  know 
them,  especially  things  that  were  done  at  our  office  late  last  night ;  upon 
which  aU  sides  are  ca  the  same  mind.  Before  I  went  out  of  the  room, 
I  re<ieived  your  dear  letter  from  Lough  Bricklin,  but  I  cannot  expreet 

'  Among  the  causes  of  the  decrepitude  of  the  French  monarchy  in  the  last  oeii 
tuix^'  even  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL^  it  was  the  custom  to  appoint  an^ 
courtier  of  high  rank,  albeit  utterly  unused  to  naval  afi^drs,  (who  had,  perhaps, 
never  seen  a  ship,)  to  command  the  French  navy.  See  the  autobiography  of 
that  execrable  ooaeombv  the  last  duke  of  Laasran,  of  his  doings  in  1773 
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what  I  then  felt,  and  still  feel,  at  the  thoughts  that  nnw  you  may  be 
ready  to  give  battle,  or  have  done  it.  My  heart  is  ready  to  burst  I  can 
say  nothing,  but  pray  to  God  for  you.  This  has  waked  me,  who  was 
almost  asleep,  and  almost  put  out  of  the  possibility  of  saying  anything 
more,  yet  must  I  strive  with  my  heart  to  tell  you  that  this  afternoon  the 
ill  news  of  the  battle  of  Fleury  came ;  I  bad  a  letter  from  the  prince  of 
Waldeck  with  a  copy  of  the  account  he  sent  you,  so  that  I  can  say- 
nothing  but  that  God,  in  whose  bands  we  only  are,  knows  best  why  he 
has  ordered  it  boj  and  to  Him  we  must  submit 

**  This  evening  there  has  been  a  person  with  me,  from  whom  yoo 
heard  at  Chester,  [probably  earl  of  Breadalbane,']  and  whom  you  there 
ordered  to  come  to  me,  as  he  says,  ^  he  believes  you  will  know  him  by 
this,'  and  will  by  no  means  be  named,  and  what  is  worse,  will  name 
nobody,  so  I  fear  there  is  not  much  good  to  be  done,  yet  I  wont  give 
over  so. 

^  I  must  end  my  letter,  for  my  eyes  are  at  present  in  somewhat  a 
worse  condition  than  before  I  received  your  letter.  My  impatience  for 
another  is  as  great  as  my  love,  which  will  not  end  but  with  my  life, 
which  is  very  uneasy  to  me  at  present;  but  I  trust  in  God,  who  can 
alone  preserve  and  comfort  me." 

The  disastrous  news  of  the  naval  defeat  at  Beachy  Head  followed  fast 
on  this  interesting  letter,  and  queen  Mary  had  again  ^'  to  strive  with  her 
heart,"  as  she  poetically  expresses  herself,  and  communicate  to  her  royal 
lord  the  most  signal  naval  overthrow  that  England  had  ever  experienced 

**QvBBT  Mart  to  Kits  Williax. 

"Whitehall,  (June  29,  fi,  S.,)  July  7,  O.  S.,  169a 
**  Seven  in  the  morning. 

<*  I  am  sorry  there  is  not  as  pleasing  news  to  send  yoa  ftom  hence  as  what  I 
bad  last  from  you.  I  would  not  write  last  by  the  post  being  assured  the  mes- 
senger this  morning  should  overtake  him  before  they  came  to  High  lake.  Here 
has  been  great  things  done,  but  so  nnanimously,  that  I  hope  when  you  have  an 
exact  account  from  lord  Nottingham,  yoa  will  approve  of  it  I  must  confess  I 
think  they  were  in  the  right ;  but  if  I  had  not,  I  should  have  submitted  my  jadg>> 
ment  when  I  saw  all  of  a  mind. 

*'  What  lord  Torrington  can  say  for  himself  I  know  not,  but  I  believe  he  will 
never  be  forgiven  here ;  the  letters  from  the  fleet,  before  and  since  the  engage- 
ment, show,  sufficiently,  he  was  the  only  man  there  who  had  no  mind  to  fight, 
and  his  not  doing  it,  was  attributed  to  orders  fVom  hence— [i  e.yfiom  thi  eounciL'} 
Those  (orders)  which  were  sent  and  obeyed,  have  had  but  very  ill  success,  the 
news  of  which  is  come  this  morning. 

**  I  will  not  stop  the  messenger  with  staying  for  my  letter,  and  *t  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  say  much,  only  as  to  the  part  of  sending  Mr.  Russell  away ;  I 
believe  it  was  a  great  irregularity,  and  for  my  own  part  I  was  sorry  to  miss 
him  here,  after  what  you  had  told  me,  and  the  fear  I  am  in  of  being  imposed 
upon,  but  all  were  for  it,  and  I  could  say  nothing  against  it  I  confess  I  was  as 
sorry  low  i  Monmouth  came  so  soon  back,  for  all  agree  in  the  same  opinion  of 
Mm." 

The  above  letter  was  in  answer  to  one  which  king  William  had  sent, 

'  Lord  Breadalbane  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  Scotch  plot  against 
William ;  his  coadjutor,  lord  Annandale,  came  to  confess  the  matter  to  Mary 
nftcrwards,  ^  on  her  bir^-day." 
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in  remonstranee  against  Rassell  being  transferred  from  his  post  in  her 
council,  to  superintend  the  disabled  fleet;  for  the  queen  had  evidently 
sent  to  recall  him,  since  she  resumes—^  Mr.  Russell  was  overtaken  be- 
fore he  came  to  Canterbury,  so  the  nine  are  again  together.  As  to  the 
ill  success  at  sea,  I  am  more  concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  nation 
than  for  anything  else,  but  I  think  it  has  pleased  Qod  to  punish  them 
justly,  for  they  really  talkths  if  it  were  impossible  they  should  be 
beaten,  which  looks  too  much  like  trusting  to  the  arm  of  flesh ;  I  pray 
God  we  may  no  more  deserve  the  punishment ;  the  same  God  who  has 
done  so  much,  can  tell  what  is  best,  and  1  trust  he  will  do  more  than 
we  deserve. 

^^  This  afternoon  I  am  to  go  to  the  great  council,  [privy  council]  to 
take  order  about  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  according  to  your  orders. 
I  long  again  to  hear  from  you,  which  is  my  only  comfort ;  I  fear  this 
news  may  give  courage  to  those  who  retired  before,  but  God  can  disap- 
point them  all,  and  1  hope  will  take  care  of  his  own  cause.  He  of  his 
mercy  send  us  a  happy  meeting  again,  that  will  be  a  happiness  to  me 
beyond  all  others,  loving  you  more  than  my  life  V^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  queen  says  she  knows  not  what  lord  Tor- 
rington  can  say  for  himself;  but  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say  for  himself 
in  his  letter  to  the  lord-president  [Carmarthen],  dated  off  Beachy  Head, 
July  1st.*  In  her  next  letter,  she  conUnued  the  painful  subject  of  the 
defeat,  to  king  William,  who  was  daily  expecting  to  give  battle  to  her 
fiither  in  Irelaad : 

**Qi7nN  Mart  to  Kino  William. 

"Whitehall,  July  ^, 

« If  you  knew  in  what  fear  I  am  that  my  letter  I  writ  yesterday  morning  did 
not  overtake  the  post,  you  would  pity  me,  for  though  it  is  but  one  day's  differ- 
ence, yet  I  would  not  for  anything  seem  to  have  missed  an  opportunity  of 
writing  to  you,  and  indeed,  as  sleepy  as  I  was  o-Tuesday  night,  I  would  have 
iKrrit,  had  not  lord  Nottingham  assured  me  the  message  should  follow  the  next 
morning  early,  and  so  he  was  certain  it  would  come  time  enough,  but  when  the 
letter  came  in  from  lord  Torrington,  and,  what  was  to  be  done,  being  thought 
necessary  to  acquaint  you  with,  he  stopt  the  messenger  without  telling  me." 

The  queen  then  describes  to  her  husband '  the  proceedings  of  her  nine 
assistants,  among  whom  she  wished  to  choose  two,  to  send  down  to 
take  charge  of  the  remains  of  the  fleet,  while  lord  Torrington  was  dis- 
placed and  brought  to  trial.'    Lord  Monmouth  and  Mr.  Russell,  the  two 

*Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  pp.  112,  113. 

'  In  the  same  letter,  printed  from  king  William's  Kensington  box,  by  Sir  John 
Palrymple.    See  his  Appendix,  pp.  126,  127. 

•  He  was  not  tried  till  the  succeeding  December,  when  a  court-martial  was 
held  upon  him  at  Sheerness,  and  he  was  unanimously  acquitted.  He  was  the 
man  who  led  the  Dutch  fleet  through  the  Downs  at  William's  invasion.  He  was 
most  unjustly  treated  in  regard  to  all  this  odium,  as  the  ships  were  utterly  out 
of  condition,  and  the  men  in  want  of  every  necessary,  as  food,  ammunition,  Slo. 
He  withdrew  into  obscurity  and  disgrace.  Dalrymple's  Appendix.  On  his 
death,  the  title  of  Torrington  was  speedily  granted  to  admiral  Byng,  a  com- 
mander whom  James  II.  had  drawn  ftom  obscurity.  The  similarity  of  title  and 
profession  in  these  two  admirals,  who  were  contemporaneous,  'auses  great  con* 
fusion  in  the  history  of  the  reyolution. 
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proferaed  seamen  of  the  junta,  both  excused  themselves  to  the  queen, 
finom  the  ungracious  office;  Monmouth,  because  he  was  related  to  the 
delinquent,  and  was  not  to  command  the  fleet.  Russell  declined,  becaase 
he  had  served  for  many  years  under  Torring«on  as  his  officer;  "There- 
fore," pursues  queen  Mary,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  tiroes,  "  it  would 
seem  something  indecent  in  him  to  be  forward  in  ofiermg  his  service  in 
this  particular." 

Q]ueen  Mary,  in  this  dilemma,  turned  to  her  lord-chamberlain,  and 
then  to  lord  Marlborough,  who  both  told  her,  very  truly,  "  that  ihey 
should  make  themselves  ridiculous  if  they  interfered  in  sea  matters." 
On  this,  the  queen  herself  named  lord  Devonshire  and  lord  Pembroke; 
but  at  the  same  time,  she  observed  lord-president  Carmarthen  "  look  very 
black,  and  found  that  he  wished  to  undertake  the  commission  himself 
She  drew  him  aside,  after  her  consultation  broke  up,  and  told  him  "  she 
could  not  spare  him  from  his  post,  as  king  William  had  informed  her  he 
was  the  person  whose  advice  she  was  most  to  rely  upon."  He  replied, 
"  he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  so  tied."  As  earl  of  Danby,  he  had 
been  deep  in  the  Popish  plot :  he  had  assisted  in  the  calumny  which 
stigmatized  the  birth  of  the  queen's  unfortunate  brother,  and  altogether 
had  been  the  enemy  of  the  queen's  father  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  make 
her  majesty  confident  that  he  would  not  subvert  her  government,  as  such 
a  measure  was  thoroughly  against  his  own  safety.  O&rmarthen  had  a 
ton,  who  was  one  of  the  amphibious  warriors  of  that  age,  willing  alike 
to  command  on  sea  or  shore. 

Her  majesty  says — "  There  is  another  thing  that  I  must  acquaint  you 
with,  by-the-bye,  that  I  believe  will  anger  him  [Carmarthen],  which  is, 
that  neither  Mr.  Hampden  nor  Mr.  Pelham  will  sign  the  docket  for  lady 
Plymouth's  £8000 ;  he  complained  to  me  —  I  promised  to  ask  them 
about  it,  which  I  have  done,  and  both  of  them  asunder  have  told  me 
<  the  sum  was  too  great  to  be  spared  at  present,  wliea  money  was  so 
much  wanted,'  and,  indeed,  I  think  they  are  in  the  right  I  hope  you 
will  let  me  know  your  mind  about  it ;  but  they  say  sir  Stephen  Fox 
signed  it  by  surprise,  and  is  of  their  mind.  The  only  thing  I  could  say 
to  this,  was, '  that  you  had  signed  the  warrant  before  you  went,  which  I 
thought  was  enough.' " 

Thus  this  mysterious  order  for  so  large  a  mass  from  the  public  money 
is  proved  to  have  originated  wholly  from  king  William.  It  was  equally 
distasteful  to  his  wife  and  his  ministers.  The  queen  proceeded  to  say— . 
^By  advice,  I  writ  a  letter  to  admiral  Evertzen,  but  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
so,  and  not  knowing  he  spoke  English,  with  much  a-do,  I  writ  it  in 
Dutch,  so  as,  I  believe,  he  could  have  understood  me ;  but  ^Us  come 
back  to  be  burnt."  What  a  literary  curiosity  this  Dutch  letter  of  Eng- 
lish Mary  would  have  proved,  if  it  had  not,  very  provokingly  to  auto- 
graph collectors,  ^  come  back  to  be  burnt  V^ 

The  next  paragraph  of  Mary's  narrative  touches  on  a  point  calculated 
to  awaken  curiosity.  It  mentions  interviews  with  her  reputed  lover, 
lord  Shrewsbury,  who  might  be  considered  (when  all  his  advantages 
were  computed)  the  mightiest  power  among  the  aristocrtcy  of  Great 
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'tain.  He  was,  at  this  juncture)  a  displaced  prinie*ininister)  yet  dis- 
placed by  his  own  obstinate  renunciation  of  office : 

^  Lord  Shrewsbury  was  at  my  dinner ;  I  told  him  '  I  was  glad  to  see 
lim  so  well,  again  ;'  he  said,  ^  he  had  been  at  Epsom  for  the  air,  or  else 
fie  would  have  been  here  sooner.'  He  stayed  not  long,  but  went  away 
with  Mr.  Wharton,  who  I  have  not  seen  once  at  council,  and  but  seldom 
inywhere.  Lord  Shrewsbury  was  here  again  at  my  supper,  and  as  1 
Uumgkt  took  pains  to  talk^  which  I  did  to  him^  as  formerly^  by  your  dirtc- 
lions.  Though  by  my  letter,  it  may  be,  you  would  not  think  me  in  so 
much  pain  as  I  am,  yet  I  must  tell  you,  I  am  very  much  so,  but  not  for 
what  lord  Monmouth  would  have  me  be.  He  daily  tells  me  of  the  great 
dangers  we  are  in,  and  now  has  a  mind  to  be  sent  to  Holland,  (of  which 
you  will  hear  either  this,  or  the  next  post,)  I  see  every  one  is  inclined- 
to  it,  for  a  reason  I  mentioned  before ;  and,  indeed,  things  have  but  a 
melancholy  prospect." 

It  seems  ambiguous  whether  Mary  meane  that  all  her  political  assist^ 
ants  proved  alarmists,  and  endeavoured  to  intimidate  her  like  lord  Mon- 
mouth, or  whether,  as  he  did,  they  all  wished  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland. 
In  whichever  way  the  sense  is  taken,  it  afibrds  strong  proof  that  Mary's 
courage  was  firm,  when  the  leading  spirits  of  England  quailed  before  the 
expected  storm : 

^^  I  am  fully  persuaded,"  she  continues,  ^  that  God  will  do  some  great 
thing  or  other,  and  it  may  be  when  human  means  fail,  he  will  show  his 
power;  this  makes  me,  that  I  cannot  be  so  much  afraid  as  it  may  be  I 
have  reason  for,  but  that  which  makes  me  in  pain  is  for  fear  what  is 
done  may  not  please  you.  I  am  sure  it  is  my  chief  desire,  but  you  know 
I  must  do  what  the  others  think  fit,  and  I  think  they  all  desire,  as  much 
as  may  be,  to  act  according  to  your  mind. 

^  I  long  to  hear  from  you,  and  know  in  what  we  have  failed  ;  for  my 
own  part,  if  I  do,  in  anything,  what  you  don't  like,  'tis  my  misfortune, 
and  not  my  fault,  for  I  love  you  more  than  my  life,  and  desire  only  to 
please  you." 

The  queen's  next  letter  is  a  hurried  one,  written  under  the  influence 
of  sadness.  She  was  sufi^ring  from  disease  in  her  eyes,  and  is  perforce 
obliged  to  confine  the  limits  of  her  despatch  to  afibctionate  expressions : 

**  QvxBT  Mart  to  Kito  WrLLiAM. 

"Whitehall,  July  ^  1690. 

**Thi8  is  onlj  to  tell  you  I  have  received  yoors  of  the  28th  of  June,  Old 
Style,  which  puts  roe  in  so  many  troubles  that  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  mt 
present. 

«  To-morrow  night,  an  express  shall  go  to  you,  that  cannot  possibly  be  des 
patched  to-night,  and  I  am  not  sorry,  for  at  this  time  I  dare  say  but  little  by  can 
dletight,  and  'tis  to-morrow  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month.^  I  have  really  hardly 
lime  to  say  my  prayers,  and  was  iain  to  run  away  to  Kensington  where  I  had 
three  hours  of  quiet,  which  i»  more  than  I  hare  bid  together  since  I  saw  you* 
That  place  made  me  think  how  happy  I  was  there,  when  I  had  your  dear  com 
pany,  but  now — I  will  say  no  more,  for  I  shall  hurt  my  own  eyes,  whieh  I  want 
more  than  ever. 

*  She  means  to  intimate  that  she  was  to  receive  the  saeiament  then. 
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**  Adieu,  tbink  of  me,  mnd  lore  me  as  much  ^^  I  tbtll  joUf  who  I  love  mora 
than  my  life.  I  should  have  sent  this  last  pMt,  bar  not  seeing  modame  Nieu- 
huys,  hindered  me  then,  and  roaices  roe  send  it  now,  which  I  hope  you  will 
excuse." 

Tbu8  it  is  evident  that  the  queen  dared  not  give  vent  to  her  over* 
charged  heart  by  tears,  because  weeping  would  injure  her  eyps.  iJer 
anxiety  was  increased  the  next  day,  by  the  tidings  that  her  husband  had 
been  wounded  in  one  of  the  skirmishes  that  preceded  the  hourly  ex- 
pected battle  in  Ireland : ' 

**  QuBBir  Mabt  to  Kits  William. 

"Whitehall,  July ^'^  1690. 

**  I  can  never  give  God  thanks  enough  as  long  as  I  live  for  your  preservation : 
I  hope  in  his  mercy,  that  this  is  a  sign  he  preserves  you  to  finish  the  work  he 
has  begun  by  you ;  but  I  hope  it  may  be  a  warntng  to  you,  to  let  you  see  you  are 
exposed  to  as  many  accidents  as  others ;  and  though  it  has  pleased  God  to  keep 
you  once  in  so  visible  a  manner,  yet  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  tell  you  that  I 
should  think  it  Ortemptmg  God  to  venture  again  without  a  great  necessity.  I  know 
what  1  say  of  this  kind  will  be  auributed  to  fear.  I  own  I  have  a  great  deal  for 
your  dear  person,  yet  I  hope  I  am  not  unreasonable  upon  the  subjfct,  for  I  do 
trust  in  God,  and  he  is  pleased  every  day  to  confirm  me  more  and  more  in  the 
confidence  I  have  in  him,  yet  my  fears  are  not  less,  since  I  cannot  tell  if  it  should 
be  his  will  to  suffer  you  to  come  to  harm  for  our  sins,  for  though  God  is  able, 
yet  many  times  he  punishes  the  sins  of  a  nation  as  it  seems  good  in  his  sight 

**Your  writing  me  word  how  soon  you  hoped  to  send  me  good  news,  shows 
me  how  soon  you  thought  there  might  be  some  action,  and  this  thought  puts  ma 
in  perpetual  pain.  This  morning,  when  I  heard  the  express  was  come,  before 
lord  Nottingham  came  up,  I  was  taken  with  a  trembling  for  fear,  which  has 
hardly  left  me  yet,  and  I  really  don't  know  what  to  do.  Tour  letter  came  just 
before  I  went  to  chapel,  and  though  the  first  thing  that  lord  Nottingham  told  me 
was  that  you  were  very  well,  yet  the  thoughts  that  you  expose  yourself  thus  to 
danger  fHght  me  out  of  my  wits,  and  make  me  not  able  to  keep  my  trouble  to 
myself.  For  God's  sake,  let  me  beg  you  to  take  more  care  for  the  time  to  come 
— K^onsider  what  depends  upon  your  safety,  there  are  so  many  more  important 
things  than  myself,  that  I  think  I  am  not  worthy  naming  among  them — but,  it 
may  be,  the  worst  may  be  over  before  this  time,  so  that  I  will  say  no  more. 

"■  I  did  not  answer  your  letter  by  the  post  last  night,  because  the  express  could 
not  be  despatched ;  I  can  say  little  on  any  subject  at  present,  for  really  I  had  my 
bead  and  heart  so  full  of  you,  I  could  mind  nothing  else. 

**  It  is  now  past  10  o'clock ;  I  don't  tell  it  you  for  an  excuse,  for  I  am  not 
sleepy." 

The  expectation  of  a  battle  between  her  father  and  her  husband's 
forces  in  Ireland,  and  the  alarm  regarding  the  wound  the  latter  had  re- 
ceived, had  the  efifect  of  keeping  her  majesty  queen  Mary  wide  awake  at 
the  hour  of  past  ten  o'clock,  which  was  evidently  the  time  usual  for 
their  high  mightinesses  in  Holland  to  go  to  bed,  or  to  roost^  according 
to  the  Dutch  language ;  for,  in  the  course  of  this  correspondence,  she 
oflen  mentions  '^  that  it  is  ten  o'clock,  and  that  she  is  so  sleepy  she  can- 
not write."  Such  were  the  customs  of  royal  domesticity  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  a  king  and  queen  retired  to  rest,  just  at  the  hour  when 
modem  belles  set  out  to  their  evening  parties. 

•  A  brief  sketch  of  the  war  in  Ireland  had  place  in  the  9th  volume.  Life  of 
Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena. 
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It  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  commencement  of  this  letter,  her 
majesty  dwells  with  much  spiritual  unction  on  the  possibility  that  her 
husband's  wound  was  sent  as  a  visitation  for  the  sins  of  the  British  na* 
tion.  She  proceeds  to  ask  the  king's  directions  for  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  which  remained  still  unsettled.  Lord  Monmouth  claimed  the  com* 
mand,  of  which  Torrington  had  been  deprived ;  but  Mary  was  fully 
aware  of  his  Jacobite  tendencies,  and  suspectinff  that  his  confidant,  major 
Wildman,  was  author  of  the  letters  written  in  lemon-juice,  she  declined 
his  services.  She  wished  to  appoint  Russell,  but  he  positively  refused. 
Sir  Richard  Haddick  and  sir  John  Ashby  were  propos^  by  the  council ; 
but  sir  Richard  Haddick  wished  the  office  might  be  put  in  commission, 
with  two  seamen  and  one  man  of  quality.  And  the  queen  adds,  she 
thought  that  person  might  be  the  duke  of  Grafton ;  first,  because  he  had 
'^  behaved  lately  '  very  brave'  in  this  last  business,"  [i.  e.,  the  defeat  at 
Beachy  Head]^  and  also  ^  that  he  might  learn,  and  so  in  time  prove  good 
for  something" ' — a  plain  indication  that  she  did  not  consider  this  ille- 
gitimate cousin  good  for  aught  without  improvement.  While  discussing 
the  difficult  matter  of  naval  command,  she  observes  to  the  king  '^  that 
Shovell  was  considered  the  best  officer  of  his  age."  He  had  just  taken 
her  father's  only  remaining  frigate. 

The  news  of  the  long-expected  battle  arrived  the  next  day.  The  vic- 
tory at  Boyne  Water  obliterated  from  the  public  mind  the  recent  defeat 
of  the  British  navy.  The  disastrous  naval  defeat  occurred  on  the  30th 
of  June;'  the  land  victory  took  place  the  very  day  after,  July  ist,  but, 
as  may  be  perceived  by  this  correspondence,  the  queen  did  not  receive 
the  news  until  a  week  had  elapsed. 

**  QuBBV  Mabt  to  Kiir«  William. 

««Whitehan,  Jaly^,  1690. 
**  How  to  begin  this  letter  I  donH  know,  or  how  ever  to  render  to  God  thanks 
enough  for  hia  mercies ;  indeed,  they  are  too  great,  if  we  look  on  our  deserts, 
but  as  you  say  *  'tis  his  own  cause,'  and  since  'tis  for  the  glory  of  his  great  narae, 
we  have  no  reason  to  fear,  but  he  will  perfect  what  be  has  begun  ;  lor  myself, 
in  particular,  my  heart  is  so  full  of  joy  and  acknowledgment  to  that  great  God 
who  has  preserved  you,  and  given  yon  such  a  victory,  that  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
plain it  I  beseech  him  to  give  me  grace  to  be  ever  sensible,  as  I  ought,  and 
that  I  and  all  may  live  suitable  to  such  a  mercy  as  this  is.  I  am  sorry  the  fleet 
has  done  no  better,  but  'tis  God's  providence,  and  we  must  not  murmur,  but 
Wait  with  patience  to  see  the  event  I  was  yesterday  out  of  mj  senses  with 
trouble.  I  am  now  almost  so  wiA  joy,  so  that  I  can't,  really,  as  yet,  tell  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you  by  this  bearer,  who  is  impatient  to  return.  I  hope  in  God, 
by  the  afternoon,  to  be  in  a  condition  of  sense  enough  to  say  much  more,  but  for 
the  present  I  am  not" 

If  novelists  or  dramatists  had  been  describing  the  situation  of  queen 
Mary,  they  would,  according  to  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity,  have 

^  GraAon  had  but  a  short  time  left  **to  learn  and  -prove  good  &>r  something," 
for  he  was  killed  a  few  months  afterwards  at  the  siege  of  Cork,  under  Marl- 
borough, fighting  as  a  land  soldier. 

*  Old  style,  by  which  all  English  history  is  dated  till  the  middle  of  the  )mu 
century. 
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painted  her  as  dktracted  between  teDderness  for  her  father  and  her  love 
for  her  husband  ;  mourning,  amidst  victory,  for  her  sire,  and  alive  only 
to  the  grief  that  such  unhallowed  contests  should  awaken  in  the  bosom 
of  the  woman,  who  had  been  the  indulged  daughter  of  the  one  antago- 
nist^  and  was  the  wife  of  the  other.  Such  feelings  were  attributed  by 
the  Greek  tragedians  to  virtuous  heathens  of  old,  and  by  Shakespeare  to 
the  royal  heroines  of  England's  earlier  day ;  but  no  trace  of  them  is  to 
be  discerned  in  Mary's  actual  letters.  Unmixed  joy  and  exulting  thanks- 
giving, are  the  first  emotions  which  burst  from  her  heart  In  this  epistolary 
Te  Deum.  Towards  the  end  of  the  letter,  however,  she  recollects  her- 
self sufficiently  to  express  her  satisfection  that  the  ^late  king,"  as  she 
calls  her  father,  was  not  among  the  slain,  a  passage  which  will  be  read 
with  intense  interest  by  those  who  know  Mary's  situation,  but  who  are 
utterly  in  the  dark  regarding  her  own  opinion  of  her  extraordinary  posi- 
tion in  the  world. 

The  queen  resumes,  after  she  ^has  given  vent  to  her  joy :  "  When  1 
writ  the  foregoing  part  of  this,  it  was  in  the  morning,  soon  after  I  had 
received  yours,  and  'tis  now  four  in  the  afternoon,  but  I  am  not  yet 
come  to  myself,  and  fear  I  shall  lose  this  opportunity  of  writing  all  my 
mind,  for  I  am  still  in  such  a  confusion  of  thought  that  I  scarce  know 
not  what  to  say,  but  I  hope  in  God,  you  will  more  readily  consent  to 
what  lord-presidejit  wrote  last,  for  methinks  you  have  nothing  more  for 
you  to  do. 

^^  I  will  hasten  Kensington  as  much  as  it's  possible,  and  I  will  also 
get  ready  for  you  here,  for  I  will  hope  you  may  come  before  that  is 
done.  I  must  put  you  in  mind  of  one  thing,  believing  it  is  vow  the. 
season,  which  is,  that  you  would  take  care  of  the  church  in  Ireland. 
Everybody  agrees  His  ihfi  worst  in  Christendom  ;  there  are  now  bishop- 
rics vacant,  and  other  things ;  I  beg  you  will  take  time  to  think  who 
you  will  fiill  them  with.  You  will  forgive  me  that  I  trouble  you  with 
this  now,  but  I  hope  you  will  take  care  of  these  things,  which  are  of  so 
great  consequence  as  to  religion,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  more  your 
care  every  day,  now  it  has  pleased  God  still  to  bless  you  with  success. 

"  I  think  I  have  told  you  before  bow  impatient  I  am  to  hear  how  you 
approve  what  has  been  done  here.  I  have  but  little  part  in  it  myselC 
but  1  long  to  heai^  how  others  have  pleased  you.  I  am  very  uneasy  in 
one  thing,  which  is,  want  of  somebody  to  speak  my  mind  freely  to, 
for,  'tis  a  great  restraint  to  think  and  be  silent,  and  there  is  so  much 
matter,  that  I  am  one  of  king  Solomon's  fools,  who  am  ready  to  burst 
I  believe  lord-president  and  lord  Nottingham  agree  very  well,  though  I 
believe  the  first  pretends  to  govern  all,  and  I  see  the  other  (lord  Not- 
tingham) is  always  ready  to  yield  to  him,  and  seems  to  me  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  deference  for  him ;  whether  they  always  agree  or  not,  I  can- 
noCtell.  Lord  Marlborough  is  much  with  them,  and  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  upon  all  occasions  with  the  others.  As  yet  I  have  not 
found  them  differ,  or  at  least  so  little,  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  er 
(I  mean  the  whole  nine) ;  for  it  has  never  come  to  put  anything  to  the 
i:ole ;  bi^t  I  attribute  that  to  the  great  danger,  I  believe  i^l  have  appro 
bended,  which  has  made  them  all  of  a  mind." 
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Great  natural  sagacity  is  shown  by  the  queen  in  her  remarks  on  the 
unwonted  unanimity  of  her  councillors.  The  whole  of  her  cabinet  had 
»o  far  committed  themselves  with  king  James,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
tinite  in  one  common  purpose  to  prevent  his  return,  which  thfey  kne^ 
would  ruin  them.  Mary  likewise  adopted  a  very  rational  idea  of  the 
origin  of  the  intercepted  letters,  written  in  lemon-juice,  which  was  sug- 
gested to  her  by  Mr.  Russell,  that  they  were  written  on  purpose  to  be 
intercepted,  and  to  raise  vain  suspicions  and  doubts  in  the  councillors 
towartls  each  other.  While  lord  Monmouth  and  his  colleague,  Wild- 
man,  were  away  at  the  fleet,  these  letters  ceased,  but  directly  they  re- 
turned, the  correspondence  recommenced.  But,  totally  unconscious  of 
the  conclusions  the  queen  had  drawn,  lord  Monmouth  sedulously  seized 
the  opportunity  of  every  conference  he  held  with  her,  to  insinuate  dis- 
trusts of  his  (Colleagues,  which  her  majesty  thus  detailed  to  her  partner 
in  regality : 

"  I  had  a  conversation  with  lord  Monmouth,  t'other  mdrning,  in  which 
he  said,  ^  What  a  misfortune  it  was  that  things  thus  went  ill,  which  was 
certainly  by  the  faults  of  those  that  were  in  trust;  that  it  was  a  melan- 
choly thing  to  the  nation  t6  see  themselves  thus  thrown  away.  And,  to 
speak  plain,'  said  he,  ^  do  not  you  see  how  all  you  do  is  known,  that 
what  is  said  one  day  in  the  cabinet-council,  is  wrote  next  day  to  France 
For  my  part,'  added  he,  ^  I  must  speak  plainly,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
reason  to  esteem  lord  Nottingham ;  I  don't  believe  'tis  he,  but  'tis  some 
fin  his  oflice' — and  then  he  fell  on  Mr.  Blaithwit, 

^  I  owned  '  I  V^ondered  why  you  would  let  him  serve  here,  since  hte 
would  not  go  with  you,'  but  I  said, '  I  suppose  you  knew  why  you  did 
it.'  And  when  be,  lord  Monmouth,  began  to  talk  high  of  ill-adminis- 
tration, I  told  him  in  the  same  freedom  that  he  seemed  to  speak  to  me 
*  that  I  found  it  very  strange  you  were  not  thought  fit  to  choose  your 
awn  ministers ;  that  they  had  already  removed  lord  Halifax,  the  same 
endeavours  were  used  for  lord  Carmarthen,  and  would  they  now  begin 
to  have  a  bout  at  lord  Nottingham,  too  ?  I  would  show  they  would  pre- 
tend even  to  control  the  king  in  his  choice,  which,  if  I  were  he,  I  would 
hot  sufler,  but  would  make  use  of  whom  I  pleased.' 

"  I  can't  tell  if  I  did  well  or  no  in  this,  but  in  the  free  way  we  were 
speaking  I  could  not  help  it.  Upon  this,  he  [lord  Monmouth]  said, '  He 
had,  indeed,  been  an  enemy  to  lord  Halifax,  but  he  had  done  what  he 
could  do  to  save  lord  Carmarthen,  out  of  personal  friendship,  as  well  as 
because  he  believed  him  firm  to  our  interest.'  Upon  which,  I  took  oc- 
tosion  to  remember  my  obligations  to  him  [lord  Carmarthen']  ^  upon 
account  of  our  marriage ;  from  which  he  [lord  Monmouth]  •still  went  on, 
^  Tliat  he  thoufght  it  necessary  the  nation  should  be  satisfied.'  I  asked 
him, '  If  he  thought  thai  possible  ?'  He  said,  he  could  tell  me  much  on 
that  subject.  ]But  we  were  called  to  council,  and  so  our  discourse 
ended  for  that  time." 

The  reader  will  observe,  in  this  colloquy,  how  fiercely  the  queen  re- 
tented  the  shadow  of  an  attack  on  her  friend  and  lord-chamberlain,  lord 

'  When  he  was  lord  Danby,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  IL 
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Nottingham.  She  shows,  too,  resentment  because  lord  Halifax  had 
been  displaced  from  the  ministry,  and  her  expressions  are  in  thorough 
contradiction  to  the  resentment  king  William  affirmed  she  bore  that  lord 
for  his  personal  ridicule  of  her  father.  Queen  Mary  proceeds  to  give 
her  absent  husband  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  characteristics  and  conduct  of 
the  chief  of  her  councillors. 

^'  As  for  lord  Pembroke,  I  never  see  him  but  in  council ;  lord  Cham 
[Shrewsbury*]  comes  as  little  as  he  can  with  decency,  and  seldom 
speaks,  but  he  never  comes  to  the  cabinet-council.  Lord  Sluard^  [Devon- 
shire,] you  know,  will  be  a  courtier  among  ladies — speaking  of  him 
puts  me  in  mind  that  M.  Sesak,  before  we  went  to  cards,  came  and  made 
me  a  very  handsome  compliment  on  your  victory  and  wound,  and  as- 
sured me,  ^  no  man  living  wished  us  a  longer  and  happier  reign.'  But 
to  return  to  that  lord,  who' — I  think  I  have  named  all — I  must  say  once 
my  opinion,  that  lord  Nottingham  seems  to  be  very  hearty  in  all  affiiirs  ; 
and,  to  my  thinking,  appears  to  be  sincere,  though  he  does  not  take 
much  pains  to  persuade  me  of  it  upon  all  occasions,  as  others  do,  for 
he  never  spoke  but  once  of  himself,  yet  1  confess  I  incline  to  have  a 
good  opinion  of  him.  It  may  be,  his  formal  grave  look  deceives  me. 
He  brought  me  your  letter  yesterday,  and  I  could  not  hold ;  so  he  saw 
me  cry,  which  I  have  hindered  myself  before  everybody  till  then — then 
it  was  impossible. 

^^And  this  morning,  when  I  heard  the  joyful  news  from  Mr.  Butler,  I 
was  in  pain  to  know  what  was  become  of  the  late  king,  \meaning  her 
father^  James  //.,]  and  durst  not  ask  him,  but  when  lord  Nottingham 
came,  I  did  venture  to  do  it,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  he  was  safe. 
I  know  I  need  not  beg  you  to  let  him  be  taken  care  of,  for  I  am  confi- 
dent you  will,  for  your  oum  sake  ;  yet  add  that  to  all  your  kindness,  and, 
for  my  sake,  let  people  know  you  would  have  no  hurt  come  to  his 
person.     Forgive  me  this?'^ 

In  this  last  paragraph  is  comprised  all  that  can,  with  truth,  be  urged 
in  Mary's  vindication  regarding  the  reports  of  her  alleged  parricidal 
instigations  against  the  life  of  her  father,  which  had  been  previously 
brought  to  that  hapless  parent's  ears.  Her  sole  defence  rests  on  the 
passage  above  mentioned,  in  which,  nevertheless,  she  can  find  no  kinder 
name  than  ^  the  late  king"  for  the  author  of  her  being ;  and  withal  asks 
^^  forgiveness,"  as  if  such  cold  and  unnatural  expressions  were  too  kind 
towards  her  unfortunate  sire. 

"  I  have  writ  this,"  resumes  Mary,  in  her  letter,  "at  so  many  times, 
that  I  fear  you  will  hardly  make  sense  of  it  I  long  to  hear  what  you 
will  say  to  the  proposition  that  will  be  sent  you  this  night  by  the  lords, 
and  I  do  flatter  myself  mightily  with  the  hopes  to  see  you,  for  which  I 

*  Great  chamberlain ;  the  double  regality,  made  a  perplexing  duplication  of 
state  offices  and  officers ;  for  instance,  lord  Nottingham  was  not  Mary's  lord  cham- 
berlain as  queen  consort,  but  held  a  place  of  more  responsibility  as  lord  cham* 
berlain  to  her  as  a  queen-regnant 

'  This  is  as  the  queen  wrote  it ;  she  has,  through  some  interruption,  left  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  defective.    By  that  lord,  she  means  Monmoutbi  and 

ATurs  to  his  insinuations  against  her  friend,  lord  Nottingham. 
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am  more  impatient  than  can  be  expressed,  loving  you  with  a  passion 
which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life !" 

The  "  proposition"  on  which  the  queen  dwells  with  such  fond  interest, 
was  that  the  king,  having  broken  ihe  Jacobite  army,  should  return  in* 
standy  to  England.  William  was  too  good  a  general  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  batde  of  the  Boyne.  if  attention  had  been  fixed  solely  on  its 
physical  advantages,  was  far  lirom  decisive  cjf  the  contest  The  praises 
of  William  Ill.'s  great  valour  in  this  battle  have  resounded  throughout 
Europe,  but  he  had  in  Ireland  30,000  regular  and  disciplined  troops :  he 
had  the  most  formidable  train  of  artillery  in  the  world  at  his  command : 
surely,  the  very  act  of  looking  such  a  formidable  force  in  the  face,  as 
opponents,  was  one  of  superior  valour  in  the  ill-armed  and  undisciplined, 
and  unpaid  militia  who  fought  for  James.  That  unfortunate  king  has 
been  called  a  coward  on  account  of  its  loss,  whicih,  indeed,  made  good 
his  own  representations  in  his  naval  regulations,  ^^  that  a  wholly  di  fife  rent 
genius  is  required  for  marine  and  land  warfare."  Every  one  to  his  pro- 
fession. The  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  won  by  a  furious  charge  of 
cavalry,  and  we  never  heard  that  English  sailors  were  particularly  skilful 
in  equestrian  evolutions,*  or  that  a  British  admiral  ought  to  be  called  a 
coward,  because  he  was  not  an  adroit  general  of  horse.  When  the 
sailor-king  met  the  Dutch  on  his  own  element,  history  gave  a  diflerent 
account  of  him.  The  cavalry  tactics  of  William  would  have  availed 
him  as  little  on  the  seas.  That  most  mysterious  poliiician,  Defoe, 
although  a  Dutchman  by  descent,  in  his  ^'  Memoirs  of  Captain  Carlton," 
first  called  on  Englishmen  to  notice  this  point,  and  remarks  the  injustice 
and  ingratitude  of  condemning  their  greatest  admiral  as  a  coward,  because 
he  was  not  equally  skilful  in  a  cavalry-skirmish. 

Charles  Montague,  earl  of  Halifax,  wrote  a  long  poem  on  the  battle, 
in  heroic  verse ;  it  consists  of  the  most  lofty  euiogiums  on  William, 
without  either  naming  or  alluding  to  his  antagonist  After  lauding  his 
valour  and  generosity,  he  leaves  it  in  complete  mystery  against  whom 
he  fought ;  and  but  for  the  word  ^'  Boyne,"  no  one  could  ever  guess  the 
subject  He  sums  up  with  the  presumption,  that  if  William  had  been  a 
Frenchman,  France  would  have  said  and  done  more  to  his  honour  and 
glory  than  ungrateful  Englishmen  deemed  necessary  : — 

**  Their  plays,  their  songs,  would  dwell  upon  his  wound,* 
And  operas  repeat  no  other  sound ; 
Boyne  would  for  ages  be  the  painter^s  theme, 
The  Goblin*s  labour,*  and  the  poet's  dream ; 

'  Lord  Dartmouth,  a  favourite  nayal  pupil  of  James,  observes  that  the  king 
had  made  him  renounce  the  land-service  for  ever ;  saying,  **  If  he  serves  no: 
out  his  naval  apprenticeship,  and  forgets  not  bis  land-fashions,  I  will  trust  him 
with  no  ship  of  mine."  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  one  of  his  interesting  letters  to 
James  II.,  when  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  the  crisis  of  the  revolution,  writes, »'  I 
have  sent  your  majesty  a  despatch  by  a  Scotch  sailor  on  horseback,  but  what  hu 
become  of  either  man  or  horse  I  know  not,  for  you  well  know,  sire,  that  wo 
sailors  are  not  quite  so  skilful  with  horses  as  with  ships." 

'  In  allusion  to  the  scratch  which  William  received  in  the  commencement  of 
the  action. 

*  P/obably  meaning  the  name  of  Gobelin,  the  tapestry-worker. 
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The  wounded  arm  would  furnish  all  their  roomii 
And  bleed  for  ever  scarlet  in  their  looms. 

**The  queen,  the  charming  queen  herself,  sfaoold  graoe 
The  noble  piece,  and  in  an  artful  place, 
Soften  war's  horrors  with  her  lovely  face ; 
Who  can  omit  the  queen's  auspicious  smile, 
The  pride  of  the  fak  sex,  the  goddess  of  our  Isle  f 
Who  can  forget  what  all  admired  of  late. 
Her  fears  for  him,  her  frudence  for  the  state  t 
Dissembling  cares,  she  smooth'd  her  looks  with  graoe, 
Doubts  in  her  heart,  and  pleasure  in  her  fkce ; 
As  danger  did  approach,  her  courage  rose, 
And  putting  on  the  lung,  dismay M  his  foes/* 

The  last  couplets  present  a  true  picture  of  the  queen's  personal  d^ 
nieanour  at  this  tremendous  crisis,  and  it  is  satis^ctory  to  be  able  to 
produce  contemporary  evidence  that  the  self-portraits  drawn  in  her 
letters,  of  her  efibrts  ^  to  grin  when  her  heart  was  bursting,''  were  seea 
by  by-standers  in  the  light  she  wished : 

mQuxbt  Mart  to  Kijkb  William. 

«  Whitehall,  July  ^,  1690. 

^  Being  resolved  never  to  miss  a  post,  I  write  now  to  let  you  know  I  have 
received  yours  by  Mr.  Grey,  who  came  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  was  dreia* 
ing  till  one,  before  he  brought  it ;  to-morrow  I  think  to  write  again  by  him. 

^  Now  I  shall  only  tell  you,"  says  the  queen,  resuming  her  historical 
narrative,  '*'  that  I  have  been  satisfied  with  the  sight  of  loid  Lincoln, 
which  1  have  so  often  wished  for  in  vain.  I  met  him  as  I  came  from 
prayers,  with  a  hundred  people  at  least  after  him.  I  can't  represent  to 
you  my  surprise  at  bo  uuexpected  an  object,  and  so  strange  a  one ;  but 
what  he  said  was  as  much  so,  if  it  were  possible.  He  called  lord-presi- 
dent [Carmarthen]  by  name,  (and  all  in  general  who  are  in  trust) 
^rogues;'  told  me  'I  must  go  back  with  him  to  council  [privy-council] 
to  hear  his  complaint,'  which  I  think  was  against  lord  Torrington ;  he 
talked  so  like  a  madman,  that  I  answered  him  as  calmly  as  I  could, 
looking  on  him  as  such,  and  so,  with  much  ado,  got  from  him. 

^  I  shall  say  no  more  now,  but  that  I  am  so  sleepy  I  can't  see ;  but  I 
shall  live  and  die  entirely  yours." 

The  unfortunate  noble,  who  was  thus  met  by  queen  Mary,  with  a 
rabble  at  his  heels,  to  whom  he  was  addressing  his  wayward  ideas  on 
politics,  was  Edward,  the  last  earl  of  Lincoln,  of  the  elder  line  of  Clin- 
ton. It  is  plain,  by  this  amusing  little  letter  of  the  queen,  that  her  curi- 
osity had  been  excited  by  the  reported  eccentricities  of  that  peer ;  bul 
that  she  did  not  expect  so  strange  an  encounter  in  her  progress  to 
Whitehall-chapel.  The  earl  of  Lincoln'  then  seated  himself  in  White- 
hall-gallery,' bawling  out  to  every  one,  ^'  that  the  queen  was  shut  up  by 

'  The  earl  of  Lincoln  died  a  few  months  aAerwards.  His  title  reverted  to  his 
cousin,  sir  Francis  Fiennes  Clinton,  whose  descendant,  having  married,  in  1744| 
the  heiress  of  the  dukes  of  Newcastle,  added  the  name  of  Pelham  to  his  own 
ancient  surname,  and  became  duke  of  Newcastle,  in  1768. 

■  The  reader  must  remember  that  the  great  palace  of  Whitehall,  the  seat  of 
royalty  and  government,  was  not  yet  burnt  down. 
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Chree  or  four  lords,  who  would  not  let  her  appear  at  the  privy-council, 
or  sufler  her  nobles  to  have  access  to  her."  "Although,''  as  the  queen 
herself  observed,  "  he  never  asked  it  all  the  while.''  He  was  evidently 
incited  to  torment  the  whi^  junta  of  nine,  by  whose  councils  her  ma- 
jesty was  implicitly  guided,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  privy- 
council. 

The  troubles  in  which  the  queen  was  involved  with  these  inimical  coun- 
cils, are  best  described  by  her  own  pen.  (Whitehall,  July  jj,  1690.) 
•*  I  wrote  to  you  a  Tuesday  night  by  the  post,  only  to  show  that  I  would 
miss  no  opportunity  of  doing  it,  and  have  kept  Mr.  Grey  ever  since« 
having  nothing  worth  writing  or  troubling  you  with.  I  shall  now  begin 
with  answering  your  letter  to  him  by  him,  and  thank  God  with  all  my 
soul,  for  the  continuance  of  your  good  success,  and  hope  you  will  have 
no  more  to  do,  but  come  back  here,  where  you  are  wished  for  by  all 
that  love  you  or  themselves  ;  1  need  not  say  most  by  me — ^it  would  be 
a  wrong  of  me  to  suppose  you  doubt  it" 

"  If  the  first  part  of  your  letter  was  extreme  welcome,  the  next  was  not 
less  so,  for  next  to  knowing  of  your  health  and  success,  that  of  your  being 
satisfied  with  what  has  been  done  here,  is  the  best  news,  and  till  then  I 
was  very  much  in  pain.  You  will  see,  also,  that  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  here  to  have  done  just  as  you  would  have  had  it  yourself,  in 
sending  Mr.  Russell  down  to  the  fleet ;  but  that  was  prevented  as  you 
will  know  before  this.  I  told  Mr.  Russell  what  your  design  was  there, 
and  asked  ^  what  I  might  write  on  it  now  ?'  He  told  me, '  he  should  be 
always  ready  to  serve  you  any  way;'  and  seemed  mightily  pleased  at 
what  I  had  told  him.  I  did  not  say  it  openly  at  the  commHtee^  [the 
council  of  nine,]  because  I  know  how  much  lord  Monmouth  would  have 
been  troubled,  but  I  told  lord-president  as  you  writ  him  word,  and  lord 
Nottingham,  and  lord  Marlborough.  It  seems  he  [Russell]  still  wishes 
for  a  commission  to  other  people,  and  not  to  be  alone. 

"  The  day  that  1  received  yours  by  Mr.  Grey,  which  was  on  Tuesday 
noon,  the  great  council  was  called  extraordinarily,  being  thought  fit  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  good  news :"  this  was  the  tidings  of  the  recent 
victory  at  the  Boyne.  By  the  "  great  council,"  the  queen  means  to  de- 
signate the  privy-council,  which  the  king  and  his  ministers  had  warned 
her  from  attending  often.  The  members  conceived  their  functions  were 
unconstitutionally  superseded  by  a  body  bearing  some  resemblance,  at 
least  in  name,  to  the  Venetian  "  Council  of  Ten ;"  they  were  enraged, 
and  almost  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  because  the  queen's  presence  was 
denied  them. 

Mary  wa«,  indeed,  placed  in  a  situation  of  the  most  exquisite  diflicultVj 
which  no  person  could  have  passed  through  without  imminent  danger, 
excepting  one  who  possessed  her  peculiar  concentrativeness  of  purpose 
Had  she  felt  an  atom  of  kindliness  to  father,  sister,  brother,  nephew,  or 
friend,  or  even  a  particle  of  egotism  or  personal  ambition,  which  was  not 
centred  in  that  second  self,  her  ungracious  and  ungraceful  little  partner, 
she  could  not  have  steered  the  vessel  of  state  steadily  enough  to  have 
avoided  the  shoals  of  the  oligarch  faction  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rocki 
of  Jacobitism  on  the  other.    She  likewise  had  to  dread  the  political 

Vol.  XI-  —  7 
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jealousy  of  her  spouse,  however  well  she  might  govern,  if  she  put  her- 
self too  forward  in  her  function  of  queen-regnant.  This  dread  is  appa- 
rent in  the  continuation  of  her  narrative,  where  she  expresses  her  reluc- 
tance to  attend  the  privy-council,  and  describes  the  stormy  scene  raised 
therein  because  she  had  hitherto  denied  her  presence,  according  to  her 
husband's  orders : — "  Seeing  you  had  left  me  to  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mittee of  nine  when  to  go,  [to  the  privy-council^  I  asked  them  in  the 
morning  '  if  they  thought  it  necessary  ?  that,  for  my  part,  I  did  not? 
Lord-president  Carmarthen  said  ^No.'  In  the  afternoon,  when  tlie 
privy-coyncil  met,  all  began,  it  seems,  to  ask  '  If  I  came  ?'  The  lord- 
president  Carmarthen  said,  ^  No.'  Upon  which,  there  were  some  who 
grumbled.  Sir  R.  Howard  made  a  formal  speech,  wherein  he  hinted 
many  things,  as  if  he  thought  it  not  reasonable  that  I  did  not  come  to 
privy-council.     He  was  seconded  by  the  duke  of  Bolton.'' 

That  afternoon,  faction  ran  very  high  in  the  privy-council.  In  the 
midst  of  the  murmurs  on  account  of  her  majesty's  absence,  lord  Mon- 
mouth and  the  lord-steward  [Devonshire],  thought  proper  to  leave  theip> 
seats  at  the  council-board,  and  enter  her  private  apartments,  where  they 
began  to  entreat  her  to  accompany  them  back,  ta  appease  the  malcontents. 
The  queen,  who  shrewdly  suspected  lord  Monmouth  to  be  the  secret 
mover  of  the  storm,  and  dreading  the  displeasure  of  her  husband,  if  she 
appeared  too  often  at  the  more  public  council,  thus  expresses  herself,  in 
the  dilemma : — ^"  I  was  surprised  at  it,  for  they  sent  for  me  out  of  my 
closet.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all  they  said,  but  they  were  very 
pressing;  and  lord-steward  [Devonshire]  told  me  there  were  many  there 
who  absolutely  told  him  '  they  would  not  speak  but  before  me,  that  they 
were  privy-councillors  established  by  law,  and  did  not  know  why  they 
should  be  denied  my  presence  ?' " 

"  F  answered  them  [f.  c.  Devonshire  and  Monmouth]  at  first  as  civilly 
as  I  could,  and  as  calmly,  but  being  much  pressed,  I  grew  a  little  peevish, 
and  told  them  '  that,  between  us,  I  must  own  I  thought  it  a  humour  (ca- 
price) in  some  there,  [of  the  privy-council,]  which  1  did  not  think  my- 
self bound  to  please,  lor,  should  I  come  now  for  this,  I  should  at  last  be 
sent  for  when  any  body  had  a  mind  to  it,  and  that  I  wondered  they,  who 
had  heard  me  in  the  morning  say,  f  would  not  come,  should  now  be  so 
importunate.' " 

^  But  all  1  could  say  would  not  satisfy  them,  and  had  not  lord  Not- 
tmgham  come  in,  I  believe  they  would  not  have  left  me  so  soon.  I 
cannot  tell  if  I  did  well  or  no,  but  1  think  I  did.  This  was  the  same 
day  lord  Lincoln  was  here,  as  I  wrote  you  word  before,  and  he  sat  in 
the  gallery,  crying  aloud  ^  that  five  or  six  lords  shut  me  up,  and  would 
let  nobody  else  come  near  me,'  yet  never  asked  it  all  the  time."\ 

"  Lord  Nottingham  will  give  you  an  account  of  lord-Mayor's  being 
called  next  day  to  the  great  council  [privy-council]  where  1  was,  but  I 
must  needs  observe  that  he  came  with  his  answer  ready  wrote,  and 
pulled  out  his  paper  and  read  it!  Upon  which,  many  of  those  who 
came  with  him  looked  upon  one  another  as  amazed,  and  the  more  be- 
cause the  lord-president  did  npt  desire  it  till  Friday." 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  queen  Mary  was  obliged,  in  order  to  appease  the 
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discontents  of  the  privy-conncil,  to  call  the  whole  of  that  body  together, 
and  preside  over  their  deliberations  on  the  ensuing  day.  Lord  Mon- 
mouth, who  had  fomented  a  faction,  and  gained  a  partizan  among  the 
junta  of  nine,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  now  very  active  among 
the  malcontents  of  the  privy-council.  The  queen  suspected  some 
treachery  in  the  singular  circumstance  that  the  '^  lord^mayor'*^  brought 
his  speech,  ready  written,  in  his  pocket,  and  pulled  it  out,  and  read  it  to 
her.  Her  majesty  was  not  quite  so  familiar  with  speeches  ready  cut  aud 
dried,  as  her  successors  have  been :  this  was  one  of  the  first  experiments 
of  the  kind,  and  queen  Mary  confessed  herself  amazed  at  the  proceeding. 
Neither  could  she  comprehend  how  this  ready  written  speech  could  suit 
a  council  suddenly  called  on  the  Thursday,  when  my  lord-mayor  did 
not  expect  it  till  the  day  aAer.  The  speech  was  assuredly  provided  by 
the  cunning  Carmarthen. 

The  queen  found  that  the  noble  members  of  the  privy-council  were 
bent  on  showing  their  displeasure,  by  protecting  the  Jacobite  lords  who 
had  been  marked  down  by  herself  and  council  for  imprisonment  and 
prosecution.  A  plot  was  maturing  in  Scotland  which  gave  great  uneasi- 
ness to  William  and  Mary,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  invasion, 
might  have  wrecked  their  government,  if  the  leaders,  lord  Annandale  and 
lord  Breadalbane,  had  not  severally  visited  the  king  and  queen,  and  made 
their  confessions,  to  the  discomfiture  of  their  colleagues.  Lord  Ross, 
then  in  London,  was  one  of  those  betrayed ;  queen  Mary  thus  expresses 
herself,  regarding  his  apprehension : — ^^  Another  thing  happened  that  I 
must  tell :  lord  Nottingham  had  secured  lord  Rosse,  and  now  desired 
the  [privy]  council  that  he  might  be  sent  to  the  Tower  as  well  as  so 
many  others.  All  consented.  Duke  of  Bolton  asked  'Why?'  Lord 
Nottingham  said  'There  was  informations  against  him,  and  more  his 
own  letters  to  sir  John  Cochrane ;'  upon  which  all  said  a  warrant  should 
be  drawn.  But  when  it  came  to  be  signed,  duke  of  Bolton  would  not ; 
he  hindered  lord  Devon  *  by  a  whisper  and  his  son  by  a  nod.  Lord 
Montague  would  not  sign  it  neither;  if  this  be  usual,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
methinks  it  ought  not  to  be  so." 

Her  majesty  continues,  in  her  letter,  to  discuss,  in  no  very  perspicu- 
ous terms,  the  half-revealed  Jacobite  plot  in  Scotland,  and  mentioned  the 
opinion  of  her  ''junta  of  nine,''  that  sir  James  Montgomery,'  a  whig 
lately  turned  Jacobite,  who  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  plot, "  ought 
to  be  arrested  and  sent  from  Scotland,  for  he  was  crafty  and  malicious, 

*  Lord  Ross  seems  to  have  maxried  a  daughter  of  Rachel,  lady  Russell,  and 
was  in  consequence  closely  connected  with  the  family  of  Cavendish  and  their 
powerful  alliances.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  familiarly  in  the  manuscrip* 
letters  in  the  Devonshire  Papers. 

•  Sir  James  Montgomery  had  been  in  strong  opposition  to  James  II.  during  hut 
reign ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  principal  deputies  who  bad  brought  the  offer  of 
ihe  Scottish  crown  to  William  and  Mary.  He  became  malcontent  as  well  as  thc^ 
^/ther  revolutionist  leaders,  Breadalbane,  Annandale,  and  Ross,  because  his  desire* 
of  gain  was  not  sufficiently  satisfied.  He  had  therefore  joined  the  Jacobite  plot 
of  1689,  which  was  disorganized  by  the  death  of  Dundee  at  Klllicrankie.  (Se^ 
DalrympLe's  Memoirs  and  Appendix.) 
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and  his  confeawons,  if  listened  to,  woold  implicate  hment  persons,^ — 
meaning,  doubtless,  by  honest  persons,  not  only  various  members  of  the 
now  discontented  oligarchy,  who  had  aided  in  the  revolation,  but  most 
of  themselves — the  queen's  assistant  junta. 

Many  traces  are  to  be  found  in  Mary's  letters  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  elee  with  which  she 
mentions  persons  being  now  «  clapt  up,"  who  were  fluttering  in  the  park 
but  a  few  hours  before,  she  had  some  satisfaction  in  the  exertion  of  this 
despotism. 

Jacobitism  was,  in  the  year  1690,  so  frequent  in  every-day  life,  that 
it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  see  a  messenger  enter  a  house,  a  theatre, 
or  Hyde^park,  show  a  privy-council  warrant  to  some  gallant,  all  embroi- 
dery, cravat,  and  ruffle,  and  march  him  oS^  bewigged  and  befringed  as 
he  was,  from  among  a  circle  of  belles,  to  the  Tower.  If  not  seriously 
implicated  in  any  of  the  numerous  plots  then  in  active  concoction,  either 
in  Scotland  or  England,  the  prisoner  was  let  out,  after  some  weeks'  de- 
tention, much  impoverished  in  purse  by  his  visit  to  the  grim  fortress ; 
for  no  one,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  freed  from  the  Tower  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  200/.  in  fees  and  other  expenses.  So  common  was  thie 
manoBuvre  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  that  the  matter-ofipfac* 
comedies  of  the  day  make  these  arrests,  either  feigned  or  real,  incidents 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  rivals,  or  furnishing  adventures  to  the  hero 
of  the  piece.  In  illustration  of  these  traits  of  the  times  may  be  quoted 
a  passage  from  an  original  letter  of  sir  George  Rooke,'  who  seems  not  a 
little  scandalized  at  the  conduct  of  one  of  queen  Mary's  captives,  when 
her  mi^esty  was  pleased  to  sign  a  privy-council  warrant  for  his  libera- 
tion. ^  I  could  easily  believe  that  my  lord  Falkland  was  very  much 
transported  with  his  release  from  the  Tower,  but  did  not  think  that  he 
Would  leap  from  thence  into  a  ball.'* 

Jacobite  poetry  now  began  to  form  a  powerAil  means  of  otknee  against 
the  government  of  Mary.  It  had  originated  in  opposition  to  the  faction 
which  strove  to  exclude  James  II.,  when  duke  of  York,  from  the  throne. 
The  first  of  these  songs,  "  York,  our  great  admiral,"  and  "  We  ^11  stand 
to  our  landlord  as  long  as  we  've  breath,"  were  decidedly  of  English 
composition.  But  the  subject  was  caught  up  in  the  more  musical  and 
poetical  land  beyond  the  Tweed.  Numerous  Jacobite  lyrics  were  adapt- 
ed to  the  rhythm  of  the  exquisite  melodies  of  Scotland.  Some  were 
tender  in  pathos ;  others  bold  and  biting  in  satire.  There  was  one  of 
the  latter,  written  by  the  heir  of  Lothian,  which  dashed  at  the  points  on 
which  the  four  persons  of  the  royal  family  in  England  were  most  liable 
to  censure,  and  combined  them  in  one  fierce  couplet  :*— 

''  There 's  Mary  the  daughter^  there 's  Willy  the  cheater, 
There's  Geordie  the  drinker,  there's  Aimie  the  eater." 

Anothei  party  song  took  its  rise  within  a  few  months  of  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary :  it  was  hummed  by  every  voice,  and  being  set  to 
a  bold  original  air,  haunted  every  ear,  although  it  was  but  a  burst  of 
audacious  doggerel : — 

^  In  the  MS.  collection  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 
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•*Ken  ye  the  rhyme  to  porringer?' 
Ken  ye  the  rhyme  to  porringer? 
King  James  the  Seventh  had  ae  daughter, 
And  he  gave  her  to  an  Oranger. 
"Ken  ye  how  he  requited  him? 
Ken  ye  bow  he  requited  him? 
The  dog  has  into  England  come, 

And  ta'en  the  crown  in  spite  of  him! 
<*The  rogue  he  sal  na  keep  it  lang, 

To  budge  we  Ul  make  him  fain  again: 
We  Ml  hang  him  high  upon  a  tree, 
King  James  shall  hae  his  ain  again  I'^ 

The  plaintive  and  elegant  Jacobite  songs  of  this  period  are  not  nume- 
rous. The  exquisite  one,  both  in  words  and  pielody^  by  Ogilvie  of  In- 
quharairty,  written  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  "  It  was  a^ 
for  our  rightful  king,'^  hat  previously  been  quoted.  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing b^utiful  song^  which  is  the  only  one  in  which  queen  Mary  is  alluded 
to,  was  composed  by  the  same  brave  exile.  It  is  the  lament  of  a  Jaco* 
bite  lady  for  the  absence  of  her  lover  at  St.  G^rmains : 


« I  ha'e  nae  kith,  I  ha*e  nae  kin, 
Nor  ane  that 's  dear  to  me ; 
For  the  bonny  lad  that  I  lo'e  best, 
He 's  far  ayont  the  sea : 

*  He's  gane  with  ane*  that  was  our  ain, 
And  we  may  rub  the  day 
When  our  king's  ae*  daughter  came. 
To  play  sae  fool  a  play. 


**  0,  gin  I  were  a  bonny  bird, 
Wi*  wings  that  I  might  flee, 
Then  I  wad  travel  o'er  the  main, 
My  ain  true  love  to  see. 

«  Then  wad  I  tell  a  joyful  tale 
To  ane  that 's  dear  to  me, 
And  sit  upon  a  king's  window, 
And  sing  my  melody."-— 


At  St.  Germains,  the  window  of  the  room  once  tenanted  by  king  Jameh, 
juts  boldly  over  a  commanding  view,  as  if  to  invite  such  winged  min- 
strels ; — and  strongly  did  it  recall  this  exquisite  old  melody  to  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  when  standing,  in  musing  mood,  within  it  The  conclud'* 
ing  verses  allude  to  the  plots  of  the  period,  regarding  which,  the  Jaco- 
bites were  high  in  hope :  by  '^  the  crow,"  or  '*  corbie,"  is  meant  William 
HI.  and  his  party. 


«*  Then  blaw  ye  east  or  blaw  ye  wes^ 
Or  blaw  ye  o'er  the  faem, 
Oh,  bring  the  lad  that  I  la'e  b«8t, 
And  ane  I  dare  na  name." 


•The  adder  lies  i'  th'  corbie's  nest. 
Beneath  the  corbie's  wame, 
And  the  blast  that  reaves  the  eorbi&'s 
nest 
Shall  blaw  our  good  king  hame.* 

The  queen,  in  full  expectation  that  king  William  would  return  speedily 
from  Ireland,  found  it  requisite  to  apologize  to  him  that  his  Kensington 
¥illa  was  not  ready  for  bis  reception.  She  ooacludes  her  letter,  dated- 
July  ig,  with  these  words : 

^  1  ou  donH  know  how.  I  please  myself  with  the  hopes  of  seeing  yo« 
here  very  soon,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  at  Ken 

*  Foreigner  is  the  answer  to  this  quaint  question. 

*  James  II.  Ogilvie,  the  sweetest  Jacobite  poet  of  his  day,  was  in  the  Scotdsb 
iirigade,  being  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Dambarton  regiments  broke  by  William . 
III.  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  him.  Ha  finigfat  at  the  Boyne  ibr  James  IL. 
and  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Rhine. 

*  JMbry :  as  daughter  i«  eldest  daughtec*  *  Jamas  II 
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9ington.  Tour  closets  here  are  also  not  in  order,  but  there  is  no  smoke, 
in  the  summer,  and  the  air  much  better  than  in  another  season.  Pray 
let  me  iiave  your  orders,  if  not  by  yourself,  then  tell  lord  Portland,  and 
let  him  write.  I  see  1  can. hardly  end  this,  but  1  must  force  myself, 
without  saying  a  word  more  but  that  I  am  ever  yours — more  than  ever, 
if  that  be  possible — and  shall  be  so  till  death.^' 

The  next  letter  was  written  by  the  queen  from  her  bed,  at  eleven  at 
night,  at  which  hour  she  was  too  sleepy  to  write  a  long  one,  having 
fatigued  herself  by  a  visit  to  Hampton-Court,  to  superintend  the  Dutch 
devices  disfiguring  that  ancient  palace.  The  grand  apcurtments,  where 
the  English-bom  sovereigns  held  their  state,  had  been  demolished ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  felicitous  lack  of  money  and  Portland  stone,  not  a 
fragment  of  their  noble  coUntry-palace  >vould  have  have  been  left : 

**QuiBN  Makt  to  Kiifo  William.^ 

"  Whitehall,  1690,  July  jf  N.  S^  at  dieven  at  night 
**  Ton  will  excose  rod  from  answering  your  letter  I  received  yesterday  morn- 
ing, (which  was  writ  on  Sunday  last,)  when  you  know  I  have  been  this  morn- 
ing to  Hampton-Court  and  back  again  by  noon,  and  ever  since  have  had  one  or 
other  to  speak  to  me,  of  which  I  will  give  you  an  accoimt  when  I  have  more 
time." 

'^  Now,''  says  the  queen,  resuming  her  narrative  of  incidents,  '^  I  shall 
only  tell  you  that  things  go  on  there  [at  Hampton-Court]  very  slowly; 
want  of  money  and  Portland  stone  are  the  hindrances,  and  indeed,  in  a 
time  when  there  are  such  pressing  necessitys^  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
speak  about  it,  and  yet  it  is  become  so  just  a  debt,  that  it  ought  to  be 
paid.     I  mean  the  privynseal  which  you  passed  long  ago. 

'^  Sir  Charles  Littleton  has  sent  to  me  to  ofler  to  give  up  his  commis- 
sion, which  I  expect  now,  and  am  glad  of,  for  reasons  too  long  to  tell 
now.  Pray  send  word  who  shall  have  the  government,  for  'tis  judged 
necessary  to  be  filled  up  as  soon  as  may  be. 

^^  I  fancy  the  joy  at  St.  Patrick's  church  was  greater  than  can  be  ex- 
prest,  and  wish  I  had  been  with  you ;  but  though  at  a  distance,  none 
ever  praised  God  so  heartily  for  many  reasons,  chiefly  that  of  your  won- 
derful deliverance ; — upon  which,  the  queen-dowager  sent  lady  Arlington 
to  compliment  me.  1  am  now  in  my  bed,  having  bathed,  and  am  so 
sleepy  I  can  say  no  more,  but  that  I  am  ever  and  entirely  yours." 

In  the  three  succeeding  days,  she  wrote  two  more  letters  to  her  hus- 
band, full  of  hopes  of  seeing  him  quickly,  mingled  with  fears  that  the 
French  ships — which  then  rode  victors  both  in  the  English  and  Irish 
channels,  in  a  manner  unprecedented  for  centuries — should  intercept  him 
on  his  return: — ^'AU  my /ear*,"  observes  the  queen,' **m*  the  French 
ships,  which  are  going  to  St.  Creorge's  Channel,  and  are  already  at  Kin- 
sale  ;  if  those  should  hinder  you,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  think 
the  fright  would  take  away  my  reason.  But  I  hope  the  express,  which 
goes  this  evening  to  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  will  come  time  enough  to 
prevent  any  surprise.  I  am  the  most  impatient  creature  in  the  world, 
for  an  answer  about  your  coming,  which  I  do  hope  may  be  a  good  one, 

'  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.  p.  138.         *  Ibid.  p.  141.        *  So  written 
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and  that  I  shall  see  yon,  and  endeavour  myself  to  let  you  see,  if  it  he 
possible,  that  my  heart  is  more  yours  than  my  own." 

The  queen,  in  continuation,  gives  more  laudable  proofs  of  her  sin- 
cerity in  religion,  than  can  previously  be  discovered  in  her  conduct :  "  I 
have  been  desired,"  she  says  to  her  husband,  "  to  beg  you  not  to  be  too 
quick  in  parting  with  the  confiscated  estates,  but  consider  whether  you 
will  not  keep  some  for  public  schools,  to  instruct  the  poor  Irish.  For 
ray  part,  I  must  needs  say  that  I  think  you  would  do  very  well  if  you 
would  consider  what  care  can  be  taken  of  the  poor  souls  there,  and  in- 
deed, if  you  would  give  me  leave,  I  must  tell  you,  I  think  the  wonder- 
ful deliverance  and  success  you  have  had,  should  oblige  you  to  think 
upon  doing  what  you  can  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and 
promoting  the  Gospel."  * 

Alas,  king  William,  like  all  mere  military  sovereigns,  had  no  endow- 
ments to  bestow  on  the  Gospel,  or  on  Christian  civilization  of  any  kind ! 

The  property  she  mentions  was  the  private  inheritance  of  her  father 
from  the  earls  of  Clare  and  Ulster.  Tt  was  given  by  her  husband  to  his 
mistress,  Elizabeth  Villiers.  Probably  it  was  some  intimation  of  its  in- 
famous destination  that  prompted  Mary  to  make  the  request  that  it  might 
be  destined  to  the  above  virtuous  use.  But  her  regal  partner  little 
thought  of  any  atonement  for  the  excessive  miseries  that  wretched  Ire- 
land groaned  under  during  his  reign.  Far  from  that,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  many  atrocities  being  perpetrated  by  his  cruel 
troops,  the  slightest  mention  of  one  of  which  thrills  the  nerves  with 
horror.  When  William  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Waterford, 
he  was  asked,  ^  In  what  manner  he  should  dispose  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  ?"  "  Bum  them !"  was  his  ill-tempered  reply.  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  peevish  expletive  was  literally 
obeyed;  for  one  thousand  of  these  unfortunates  were  destroyed  in  this 
inhuman  manner,  by  the  place  in  which  they  were  penned  directly  after- 
wards bursting  into  flames,  in  which  they  miserably  perished.' 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  it  was  found  necessary  that  queen  Mary 
should  in  person  review  the  militia,  which  had  been  called  out  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  then  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  victorious 
fleets  of  France.  This  was  trenching  very  closely  on  the  ofBce  of  her 
military  lord  and  master ;  and  she  evidently  deemed  it  proper  to  apolo- 
gize for  playing  the  general,  as  well  as  the  sovereign,  in  his  absence : — 
"  I  go,"  she  says  in  her  next  letter,  "  to  Hyde  Park,  to  see  the  militia 
drawn  out  there,  next  Monday ;  you  may  believe  I  go  against  my  will, 

^^  I  still  must  come  back  to  my  first  saying,  which  is,  that  I  do  hope 
and  flatter  myself  that  you  will  be  come  back,  if  it  can  be  with  safety. 
I  'm  sure  if  that  can't  be,  I  shall  wish  you  may  rather  stay  where  you 
are,  though  1  long  never  so  much  to  see.  you,  than  that  you  should  ven- 

'  Dabymple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.  p.  141. 

*  Porter's  History  of  Ireland.  It  is  cited  by  the  author  of  '*  Ireland  as  a  King 
dom  and  Colony."  At  the  siege  of  Waterford  was  killed  captain  Carlisle,  a 
player,  who  had  found  his  account  in  turning  Williamite ;  his  principal  service 
was  an  abusive  ballad,  which  he  had  written  and  set  to  music,  commeticinj, 
•*  King  James,  with  his  rascally  rabble  of  rogues."  (Tindal's  Continuatior  .'^4 
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ture  your  dear  person,  which  is  a  thousand  times  more  so  to  me  than 
my  own  self,  and  ever  will  be  so  while  I  breathe." 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  known  of  Mary  II.  has  been  imbibed  by  the 
public  from  Burnet's  panegyric.  But  with  what  promptitude  would  the 
revolutionary  bishop  have  demolished  his  own  work,  could  he,  like  us^ 
have  read  her  majesty's  letter  to  the  king,  of  July  ^| ,  and  seen  the  con- 
temptuous reluctance  with  whieh  she  acceded  to  his  desire  of  having 
his  "  thundering  long  sermon"  on  the  Boyne  victory,  printed ! 

Many  passages  in  these  letters,  written  with  imstudied  grace  and  sim- 
plicity, prove  that  Mary^s  tastes  in  composition  were  elegant  and  unaf- 
fected, consequently  Burnet's  style  must  have  been  odious  to  her.  How 
difierently  did  the  man  himself,  and  the  world,  believe  he  was  rated  in 
her  majesty's  estimation !  Let  her  speak  for  herself,  as  follows : '  "I 
will  say  no  more  at  present,  but  that  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  made  a 
thundering  long  sermcm  this  morning,  which  he  has  been  with  me  to 
desire  me  to  prints  which  I  could  not  refuse,  though  I  should  not  have 
ordered  it,  for  reasons  which  I  told  hioL" 

^  I  am  extreme  impatient  of  hearing  from  you,  which  I  hope  in  God 
will  be  before  I  sleep  this  night — if  not,  I  think  I  shall  not  rest :  but,  if 
I  should  meet  with  a  disappointment  of  your  not  coming,  I  don't  know 
what  I  shall  do,  for  my  desire  of  seeing  you,  is  equal  to  my  love,  which 
cannot  end  but  with  my  life." 

*<QirBXK  Mart  to  Kiiro  William. 

"Whitehall,  July  ^,  1690. 
**  Every  hour  makes  me  more  impatient  to  hear  from  you,  and  everything  1 
hear  stir,  I  think  brings  me  a  letter.  I  shall  not  go  about  to  excuse  myself;  I 
know  'tis  folly  to  a  great  degree  to  be  so  uneasy  as  I  am,  at  present,  when  I 
have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  ill  cause,  but  only  might  attribute  your  silence 
to  your  marching  farther  from  Dablin,  which  makes  the  way  longer.  I  have 
stayed  till  I  am  almost  asleep,  in  hopes ;  but  they  are  vain  ;  and  I  must  onoe 
more  go  to  bed,  in  hopes  of  being  waked  with  a  letter  from  you,  which  I  shall 
get  at  last,  I  hope/' 

By  the  conclusion  of  this  letter  may  be  gathered  that  her  majesty's 
councillors  were  much  agitated  with  quarrelsome  divisions,  and  that 
stormy  discussions  constantly  sprang  up,  to  her  great  uneasiness.  In 
truth,  the  immediate  danger  of  her  father's  restoration  had  frightened 
them  into  something  like  unanimity  while  the  queen  presided  over 
them;  but,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  they  deemed  that  danger 
passed,  and  they  relapsed,  in  consequence,  into  their  usual  state  of  fao- 
tious  animosity.  Their  tempers  had  previously  greatly  annoyed  her 
liege  lord,  who  had  prepared  her  for  their  troublesome  behaviour ;  she 
had  secretly  imagined  that  he  found  fault  from  his  own  cynical  spirit* 
She  thus  owns  that  he  knew  them  better  than  she  did : 

*■  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.  142.  A  panegyrist  of  the  queen  has  pub- 
lished some  of  hec  letters,  but  has  carefhlly  omitted  this  passage,  the  editor  being 
an  admirer  of  Burnet  No  one  ought  to  touch  documents  in  such  a  spirit  Letters 
and  dianei;  ought  to  speak  honestly  for  themselves ;  then  let  readers  draw  their 
owii  deduciions,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  those  of  the  biogn^her. 
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"  I  cannot  resolve  to  write  you  all  that  has  past  at  council  this  day,  Lll  which 
tjne,  I  thought  you  had  given  me  wrong  characters  of  men,  bat  I  now  see  they 
aiiswer  my  expectation  of  being  as  little  of  a  mind  as  of  a  body.' 

**  Adieu,  do  but  love  me,  and  I  can  bear  all. 

As  the  king  was  still  detained  in  Ireland,  Mary's  next  despatch  brought 
details  more  particular  of  the  quarrels  which  pervaded  both  the  cabinet 
and  the  privy-council,  and  had  for  their  object  the  appointment  of  com- 
manders of  the  shattered  and  fugitive  navy,  then  skulking  dishonourably 
in  the  ports  of  the  Thames. 

The  queen  mentions  that  she  had  had  vapours  in  the  evenings  of  the 
27th  of  July,  having  been  worried  by  the  mad  lord  Lincoln  that  morn- 
ing. The  term  "  vapours"  requires  explanation,  as  much  as  any  other 
historical  antiquity  of  a  bygone  day ;  we  believe  it  is  synonymous  with 
an  "  attack  on  the  nerves"  in  the  present  century.  But  nervous  com- 
plaints were  classed  by  queen  Mary's  court  into  three  separate  maladies. 
These  were  vapours,  megrims,  and  spleen.  Vapours,  we  believe,  veered 
in  symptoms  towards  hysterics,  megrims  to  nervous  headache,  while  the 
spleen  simply  meant  a  pain  in  the  temper.  Pope,  in  his  brilliant  court 
poem,  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  represents  all  three  keeping  watch 
round  his  fainting  Belinda,  a  fair  belle  of  the  courts  of  queen  Mary  and 
queen  Anne,  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor  by  name,  from  whom  the  lord  Petre 
of  that  day  had  contumaciously,  and  against  her  consent,  stolen  a  curl. 
Queen  Mary  may  be  excused,  then,  for  having  had  one  of  these  feminine 
afflictions;  especially  when  she  had  been  agitated  by  conflicting  feelings 
that  day, — plagued  by  the  council,  and  beset  by  a  madman,  withal,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  description  in  the  following  letter : 

QusxK  Mart  to  Kiko  William.* 

"Whitehall,  July  f|. 
■  Could  you  but  guess  at  my  impatience  for  a  letter,  you  would  be  able  to 
judge  of  my  joy  at  receiving  yours  from  Timolin.  At  present,  I  shall  say  nothing 
to  you,  but  that  I  have,  at. last,  seen  the  council  in  a  great  heat,  but  shall  stay 
till  I  see  you  to  tell  you  my  mind  upon  it  Lord  Nottingham  will  send  you  the 
account  the  commissioners  have  brought  from  sea,  of  the  assurance  of  the  fleet 
being  ready  Wednesday  next. 

"  Lord  Lincoln,"  pursues  her  majesty's  historical  narrative,  ^  was 
with  me  this  afternoon  no  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  reforming  the 
fleet,  correcting  abuses,  and  not  shy,  either,  of  naming  persons.  '  He 
talked  so  perfectly  like  a  madman,  as  I  never  heard  anything  more  in 
my  life ;  he  made  the  most  extravagantest  compliments  in  rtie  world, 
but  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that  I  would  do  nothing  he  desired  me. 
He  had  an  expression  that  I  have  heard  often  within  this  few  days, 
which  is, '  that  1  have  the  power  in  my  hand,  and  they  wonder  I  do  not 
make  use  of  it,'  and  '  why  should  I  stay  for  your  return  ?'  and  '  whether 
I  should  [ought  to]  lose  so  much  time  as  to  write  you  word  or  no,  is 
doubted,  that  is,  when  they  must  stay  till  an  answer  come.' " 

^  The  queen  means  that  her  councillors  are  no  more  <*  one  in  mnd^  than  tht^ 
art  one  in  body." 
■Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.  p.  143. 
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^  I  shall  tell  yon  more  of  this,  when  I  shall  be  so  happy  once  more 
to  see  you,  or  when  I  can  write  yon  a  long  letter,  for  I  hnve  taken  the 
vapaur9^  and  dare  not  to-night;  but  you  know,  whatever  my  letters  are, 
my  heart  is  more  yours  than  my  own.** 


MARY  II.. 

QUEEN- REGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Qaeen  Mary  urged  to  assnme  sovereignty  independently  of  her  husband — ^Dia- 
logues with  Sir  Thomas  Lee — AftVonted  by  him — Dialogue  with  lord  DevoTi^ 
shire — Her  perplexities— Her  arrangemenu  for  the  king's  return-^Laments 
the  unfinished  state  of  Kensington  palace — 'His  angry  reproof — Her  humble 
apologies — Preparations  at  Kensington — General  style  of  her  writing — Pro- 
ceedings of  the  princess  Anne— Queen  goes  to  look  at  Campden  house- 
Young  duke  of  Gloucester  settled  there — William  HL's  letter  concerning  tho 
queen — Her  celebration-ball  at  Whitehall  deferred — ^The  queen  disappointed 
of  her  husband's  return — Continuation  of  her  letters — Her  difficulties  increase 
—Her  troubles  with  naval  matters — Listens  to  Dutch  cabals^-Joy  at  the  king's 
approval — Announces  that  Kensington  palace  is  ready — Intercedes  for  Hamil- 
ton— Her  interviews  with  informers — Detects  a  plot — Urges  the  king's  return 
—State  of  England  under  her  sway — Her  aversion  to  Whitehall — Receives 
Zulestein — Communes  with  Jacobite  traitors — Sends  their  secret  sonfessions 
to  William  HL — Mentions  Nevill  Payne — Her  fondness  for  Holland — Sends 
cannon  and  money  to  her  husband — Mentions  its  loss — Her  dialogue  with 
Russell — Her  tender  expression  to  the  king — Gossip  about  his  relatives — Her 
anguish  of  mind — ^Dread  of  the  king's  campaign  in  Flanders — Receives  an 
am'ber  cabinet— -Hears  news  of  the  king's  landing— Elnmity  to  Catharine  of 
Braganza — Meets  King  William — Their  residence  at  Kensington  —  King's 
jealousy  of  his  wife's  government — ^Traits  of  costume,  Slc,  ^. 

Whether  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  unanimity  of  purpose 
between  the  king  and  queen,  or  really  from  motives  of  personal  prefer- 
ence to  herself  as  the  native-bom  monarch,  it  is  certain  that  a  strong 
party  existed,  eager  to  urge  her  majesty  to  acts  of  independent  sove- 
reignty. It  is  no  slight  amplification  of  her  conjugal  virtue,  to  find  her 
strenuously  resistmg  every  temptation  to  her  own  separate  aggrandize- 
ment 

A  «ong  historical  despatch  from  the  queen  to  her  absent  partner,  opens^ 
according  to  custom,  like  a  love-letter,  at  follows : 
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'(QviBH  Mart  to  Kiiro  WzutiAV. 

«  Whitehall,  Aug.  1,  N.  S,  (July  21,  O.  S.,)  1690/ 
(*  Ltst  night  I  reoeiTod  your  letter  with  so  mueh  joy,  that  it  was  seen  by  my 
ikce,  by  those  who  knew  the  secret  of  it,  that  you  were  coining.  I  will  not  take 
more  oif  your  time  with  endeavouring  to  tell  you  what  is  impossible  to  b6  ex- 
pressed ;  but  you  know  how  much  I  love  you,  and  therefore  you  will  not  doubt 
of  my  delight  to  think  I  shall  sOon  see  you.  I  will  not,  at  this  time,  tell  you 
anything  that  ean  be  writ  by  o^ers." 

The  gist  of  the  political  part  of  the  epistle  is  the  detail  <^  the  feuds 
in  the  two  councils,  founded  on  the  facts  that  the  king  and  queen  wished 
Mr.  Russell  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  subsequent  events  proved 
they  were  perfectly  right ;  but  Russell  would  not  take  the  responsibility, 
after  the  disastrous  defeats  which  had  succeeded  each  other  since  the 
revolution.  He  chose  to  have  two  partners,  one  a  nobleman  —  his 
friend,  lord  Shrewsbury,  the  ex-minister— the  other  a  seaman.  The 
queen  did  not  object  to  the  appointment  of  Shrewsbury,  but  she  always 
named  him  with  a  mysterious  degree  of  prudery.  Both  herself  and  the 
king  insisted  on  the  third  admiral  being  sir  Richard  Haddiek.  But 
Russell  remained  obstinate,  for  he  hated  Haddiek.  The  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  too,  thought  fit  to  place  themselves  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  queen,  and,  in  her  next  letteT,  appear  positively  disobedient  and  con- 
tumacious to  her  authority :  ostensibly  out  of  hatred  to  sir  Richard 
Haddiek,  between  whom  and  dir  Thomas  Lee  (a  leading  man  in  the  ad- 
miralty) there  was  a  violent  enmity.  The  queen  concluded  her  letter 
with  these  words: 

^^  'Tis  impossible  for  Kensington  to  be  ready  for  your  coming,  though 
I  will  do  my  best  that  you  shall  not  slay  long  for  it.  When  you  are 
come,  I  will  make  my  apology  for  the  matter  when  I  see  you ;  1  shall 
now  only  tell  you  I  am  in  great  pain  to  know  if  I  have  done  well  in 
this  business,  or  no.  Pardon  all  my  faults,  and  believe  that  I  commit 
none  willingly ;  and  that  I  love  you  more  than  my  life." 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  queen  describes,  with  some  animation,  a 
dialogue  between  herself  and  sir  Thomas  Lee  :*  ''  So  the  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty  were  sent  for,  and  lord-president  Carmarthen  told  them 
what  the  resolution  was  [viz.,  that  Russell  and  Haddiek  should  have  the 
command  of  the  fleet  with  some  great  noble  as  partner  with  them,]  Sir 
Thomas  ffrew  as  pale  as  death,  and  told  me, '  that  the  custom  was  that 
they  [the  lords  of  the  admiralty]  used  to  recommend,  and  that  they  were 
to  answer  for  the  persons,  since  they  were  to  give  them  the  commis- 
sions, and  did  not  know  but  what  they  might  be  called  to  account  in 
parliament'  Lord-president  answered  and  argued  with  them.  At  last, 
sir  Thomas  Lee  came  to  say  plainly,  ^  Haddiek  was  the  man  they  did 
not  like.'  He  added,  afterwards, '  I  might  give  a  commission  if  I  nked, 
but  they  could  not.'  When  I  saw  he  ^aZ^Mong,  and  insisted  upon  their 
privilege,  I  said,  ^  I  perceived,  then,  that  the  king  had  given  away  his 
own  power,  and  could  not  make  an  admiral,  which  the  admiralty  did 
not  like  V    Sir  Thomas  Lee  answered,  *  No ;  no  more  he  can't  f     I  wa< 

ready  to  say, '  Then  the  king  should  give  the  commission  to  such  as 

t , • 

^Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  146. 
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would  not  dispute  wkh  him,'  but  I  did  not,  though  I  must  confem  I  was 
heartily  angry. 

'^  It  may  be,  I  am  in  the  wrong ;  but,  as  yet,  I  cannot  think  so.  Lford- 
president,  after  more  discourse,  desired  them  to  retire." 

The  blunt  answer  of  sir  Thomas  Lee  could  not  be  digested  by  the 
queen,  who  soon  found  that  he  was  set  on  by  her  friend  Russell,  whose 
hatred  to  sir  Richard  Haddick  was  equal  to  that  of  sir  Thomas  Lee. 
The  next  step  taken  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  was  a  downright 
refusal  to  sign  th0  commission.  Carmarthen,  the  lord-president,  brought 
this  intelligence  to  the  queen.  He  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  in  a  very 
great  rage.  The  observations  her  majesty  made*  on  his  angry  de- 
meanour, display  good  sense,  and  command  of  (emper :  "  I  askt  lord- 
president  what  answer  was  to  be  sent;  he  was  very  angry,  and  talkt  at 
a  great  rate ;  but  I  stopped  him,  and  told  him,  'I  was  angry  enough,  and 
desired  he  would  not  be  too  much  so,  for  I  did  not  believe  it  a  proper 
time.'  Lord-president  answered,  'The  best  answer  he  could  give  from 
me  was^  that  they,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  would  do  well  to  consider 
of  it.'  I  desired  he  would  add, '  That  I  could  not  <;hange  my  mind,  if 
it  were  proper  to  say  so  much.'    He  said,  ^  It  was  rather  too  little.' 

I  saw  Mr.  Russell  this  morning,  and  I  found  him  very  much  out  of 
humour ;  he  excused  Sir  Thomas  Lee,  and  would  not  believe  he  had 
said  such  a  thing  as  I  told  you.  I  said, '  Indeed  that  he  had  angered  me 
very  much,'  but  he  [Russell]  endeavoured  to  talk  it  over.  He  said, 
'  that  Haddick  was  not  acceptable  to  them,  because  they  believed  lord 
Nottingham  had  recommended  him,  and  they  did  not  like  that.'  I  saw 
Russell  shifted  off  signing  the  commission,  and  indeed,  I  never  saw  him 
out  of  humour  before.  There  was  company  by,  so  I  had  not  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  saying  more  to  him ;  only  he  prest  naming  lord  Shrewsbury 
for  a  third,  [as  joint  admiral  ofthefleet^  as  the  best  means  to  allay  all 
tiiese  things.  But  as  I  had  not  time  or  convenience  to  say  more  to  him 
then,  I  was  fain  to  leave  oS  at  a  place  I  would  have  said  more  upon. 
This  I  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  this  morning  to  lord  Marlborough, 
who  came  to  me  about  the  same  thing.  I  told  him  why  1  should  be 
unwilling  to  name  Shrewsbury  myself, '  for  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  me,  by  any  means,  to  name  a  person  who  had  quitted  [i.  e^ 
resigned  office]  just  upon  your  going  away,  though  I  was  persuaded  yoa 
would  trust  him,  and  had  a  good  opinion  of  him ;  yet  for  me  to  take 
upon  me  alone,  (for  we  concluded  none  would  be  for  it,  but  those  only 
who  are  trusted  with  the  secret,"  I  mean  lord  Marl  and  Mr.  Russell,  and 
lord  Cham,)  for  me,  I  say,  now  so  to  name  him,  [Shrewsbury,]  without 
being  assured  from  yourself  of  your  approbation,  T  thought  not  proper." 

The  queen's  pique  that  Shrewsbury  should  have  resigned  office,  just 
at  the  time  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  assisting  her  in  reigning,  is, 

'  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  148. 

*  Wbi^t  the  secret  was  is  not  very  clear ;  in  all  probability  it  was  that  king 
William  was  exceedingly  desirous  for  Shrewsbury  again  to  take  office,  let  thai 
office  be  whatsoever  he  chose.  It  seems  very  odd  that  a  courtier  of  rank  not 
bred  to  the  naval  profession,  should  be  solicited  to  command  a  fleet,  but  such 
were  Oie  customs  of  that  day. 
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perhaps,  apparent  here.  The  rest  of  her  detail  of  passing  events  is  full 
of  interesting  individual  particulars  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings  at  this 
trying  epoch  : 

'•  I  pray  God  send  you  here  quickly,  for  besides  the  desire  I  have  to 
see  you  for  my  own  sake,  (which  is  not  now  to  be  named,)  1  see  all 
breaking  out  into  flames.  Lord  Steward  [Devonshire]  was  with  me  this 
afternoon  from  sir  Thomas  Lee,  to  excuse  himself  to  me.  He  said, 
^  The  reason  was  because  he  saw  this  [the  appointment  of  Haddick]  was 
a  business  between  two  or  three — a  concerted  thing— and  that  mofie  Mnif 
he  could  not  consent.'  I  told  him  [Devonshire]  *  he  himself  cfould  have 
assured  sir  Thomas  Lee  it  was  your  own  orders,  in  your  letter  from  you 
to  me.'     At  which  he  shaked  his  head." 

"  I  askty '  if  he,  or  sir  Thomas  Lee,  did  not  believe  me  ?'  He  said, 
^  Sir  Thomas  Lee  thought  that  Haddick  was  imposed  on  tlie  king ;'  I 
said,  ^  I  did  not  believe  that  was  so  easy  P  '  I  mean' — said  lord  (DevoiP- 
shire) — '  recommended  by  persons  they  don't  much  like.'  '  Indeed,  my 
lord,  if  they  only  dislike  sir  R.  Haddick  because  he  is  recommended  by 
such  as  they  don't  approve,  it  will  only  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that  he 
is  a  fit  man,  since  they  make  no  other  objection  against  him.  I  confess,' 
said  I, '  my  lord,  1  was  very  angry  at  what  sir  Thomas  Lee  said  yester- 
day ;  but  this  is  to  make  me  more  so,  since  I  see  'tis  not  reason  but 
passion  makes  sir  T.  Lee  speak  thus.'  Upon  which,  toe  [the  queen  and 
lard  Devonshire]  fell  into  discourse  of  the  divisions  [quarrels  in  council]^ 
which  we  both  lamented,  and  I  think  we  were  both  angry,  though  not 
with  one  another.  He  complained  ^  that  people  were  too  much  believed 
tluil  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  we  could  not  agree.'  I  should  never  have 
done,  should  I  say  [repeat]  all  I  hear  on  such  matters,  but  what  I  have 
said  I  think  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  know.  If  1  have  been  too 
angry,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  don't  believe  I  am  easily  provoked,  but  I 
think  I  had  reason.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  do  not  think  people  should  be 
humoured  to  this  degree.  Mr.  Russell  again  desired  the  duke  of  Grafton 
should  not  be  in  [i.  e.,  in  the  command  of  the  Jleet]^  and  lord  Notting- 
ham, who  was  one  of  those  who  mentioned  him  before,  desired  me  to 
let  you  know  he  is  concerned  at  having  mentioned  him,  having  since 
been  informed  how  unfit  he  is." 

On  account  of  his  rude  and  brutal  manners,  which  exasperated  every 
one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  the  queen,  who  had  wished  this  il- 
legitimate cousin  of  hers  to  be  employed,  that  he  might  "  become  good 
for  something,"  now  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  her  recommenda- 
tion. She  continues  thus :  ^  One  thing  more  I  must  desire  to  know  posi- 
tively, which  is  about  Kensington,  whether  you  will  go  there,  though 
my  chamber  is  not  ready.  Your  own  apartment,  lord  Portland's,  Mr. 
Overkirk's,  and  lady  Darby^s  are  done ;  but  mine  impossible  to  be  used, 
and  nobody  else's  lodgings  ready.  The  air  there  is  now  free  from  smoke, 
but  your  closet  as  yet  smells  of  paint,  for  which  I  will  ask  pardon  when 
I  see  you.  This  is  the  true  state  of  your  two  houses,  but  if  you  will 
go  lye  only  at  Kensington,  for  I  suppose  your  business  will  keep  you 
here  [i.  e.,  at  Wliitehall]  all  day,  pray  let  me  know.  You  may  be  sure 
I  shall  be  very  willing  to  su^r  any  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  your 

Vol.  XI.  — 8 
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dear  company,  and  I  wish  I  could  suffer  it  all,  for  I  deserve  it,  beiof 
something  in  fault,  though  I  have  excuses  which  are  not  lies.'' 

^^  I  hope,"  concludes  the  queen,  ^'  this  long  letter  may  meet  you  so 
near  that  you  may  bring  your  own  answer ;  if  not,  if  you  love  me,  either 
write  me  a  particular  answer  yourself,  or  let  lord  Portland  do  it  for  you. 
You  see  the  necessity  of  it  for  the  public ;  do  a  little  also  for  my  private 
satisfaction,  who  love  you  much  more  than  my  own  life." 

The  succeeding  letter  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  personal  and  private 
arrangements  of  the  royal  pair : 

**Qrxxv  Mabt  to  Kifo  William.* 

«  Whitehall,  Aug.  6,  N.  S.,  (July  25,  O.  S.)  1690. 
**  Last  night  I  received  yours  from  Ben  it  Bridge,  by  which  I  find  you  designed 
to  summon  Waterford  again  last  Monday,  I  beseech  God  give  you  good  success, 
and  send  you  safe  and  quickly  home.  There  was  an  order  taiken  yesterday  in 
council  for  the  prorogueing  the  parliament  for  three  weeks.  I  have  been  this 
evening  at  Kensington,  for  though  I  did  believe  you  would  not  be  willing  to  stay 
mt  Whitehall,  yet  what  you  write  me  word,  makes  me  in  a  million  of  fears,  espe- 
eially  since  I  must  needs  confess  my  fault  that  I  have  not  been  pressing  enough 
till  it  was  too  late." 

King  William  had  certainly  written  a  sharp  reproof  to  his  loving 
spouse  on  the  subject  of  Kensington  Palace  not  being  ready  for  his  re- 
ception. How  humbly  siie  asked  pardon  for  his  closet  at  Kensington 
smelling  of  paint,  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  letter.  It  was  rather 
unreasonable  of  the  king,  who  only  left  her  in  the  middle  of  June,  to 
expect  that,  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  his  queen  could  prepare  his 
palace  for  his  reception  in  the  first  days  of  August ;  therefore  her  apology 
and  extreme  humiliation  for  the  non-performance  of  impossibilities — 
especially  in  asking  pardon  for  smells  for  which  the  house«painter  and 
his  painting-pots  were  alone  accountable — seem  somewhat  slavish.  Th« 
rest  of  her  letter  is  couched  in  the  same  prostration  of  spirit : 

^^The  outside  of  the  house  (at  Kensington)  is  ihe  fiddling  work,  which 
takes  up  more  time  than  one  can  imagine ;  and  while  the  schafolds  are 
up,  the  windows  must  be  boarded  up,  but  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  your 
own  apartments  may  be  furnished;  and  though  mine  cannot  possibly 
be  ready  yet  awhile,  I  have  found  out  a  way,  if  you  please,  which  it, 
that  1  may  make  use  of  lord  Portland's  and  he  ly  in  some  other  rooms ; 
we  [?.  e.,  she  and  the  king]  may  ly  in  your  chamber,  and  I  go  throw  the 
o<mnct//-room  down,  or  els  dress  me  there ;  and  as  I  suppose  your  busi* 
ness  will  bring  you  oflen  to  town,  so  I  must  take  such  time  to  see 
company  here ;  and  that  part  of  the  family  which  can't  come  tliere,  must 
stay  here ;  for  'tis  no  matter  what  inconveniencys  any  els  suffers  for  your 
dear  sake :  I  think  this  way  the  only  one  yourself  will  have,  will  be 
my  lying  in  your  chamber,  which  you  know  1  can  make  as  easy  to  you 
as  may  be.  Our  being  there  (at  Kensington)  will  certainly  forward  the 
work.  I  hope  this  letter  will  not  come  to  your  hands,  but  that  you  will 
be  on  your  way  hither  before  this.  My  greatest  fear  is  for  your  closets 
here ,  but  if  you  consider  how  much  sooner  you  come  back  than  any 

^  Cblrymple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  ISO. 
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one  durst  have  hoped,  yott  wiU  forgive  me,  and  I  can't  but  be  extreme 
glad  to  be  so  deceived. 

^  God  in  his  mercy  send  us  a  happy  meeting,  and  a  quick  one^  for 
which  I  am  more  impatient  than  I  can  possibly  express !'' 

Although  eitremely  interesting  as  a  transcript  of  queen  Mary's  pri- 
vate feelings,  and  afibrding  an  amusing  view  of  her  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  expedients,  the  foregoing  narrative  presents  us  with  the  most 
faulty  specimen  of  her  orthography  and  phraseology  which  has  been  as 
yet  discovered.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  epis- 
tolary literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  will  consider  Mary's  letters 
in  general  as  wondejrful  productions,  not  only  on  account  of  the  good 
sense  and  graphic  power  of  expressing  what  she  has  to  say,  whether  in 
dialogue  or  narrative,  but  as  presenting  occasionally  good  specimens  of 
the  familiar  English  of  her  era.  It  may  be  observed,  that  her  majesty 
was  in  advance  of  Steele  and  Addison,  and  of  the  dramatists  of  her  day 
who  wrote  you  was^  instead  of  you  were.  She  generally  uses  her  sub- 
junctives correctly ;  and  her  sentences,  however  hurriedly  written,  have 
a  logical  connexion  in  their  divisions. 

Throughout  this  mass  of  voluminous  correspondence,  not  a  word  oo- 
curs  regarding  the  princess  Anne,  nor  does  the  queen  ever  allude  to  her 
nephew  and  heir-presumptive,  the  infant  duke  of  Gloucester,  then 
twelve  months  of  age.  The  hatred  that  was  brooding  in  the  minds  of 
queen  Mary  and  her  sister  had  not  yet  burst  into  open  flame;  they  still 
observed  the  decencies  of  dislike,  had  ceremonious  meetings  and  formal 
leave-takings,  when  courtly  etiquette  required  them.  The  princess 
having  discovered  that  Craven-house  was  too  small  for  her  son's  nur- 
sery, the  queen  condescended  to  accompany  her  to  look  at  Campxien- 
house,'  situated  (as  the  remains  of  it  are  at  present)  behind  Kensing- 
ton palace.  The  princess  considered  that  its  vicinity  would  be  conve- 
nient for  the  queen  to  see  her  godson  and  nephew  at  pleasure,  when  her 
majesty  took  up  her  abode  at  the  new-built  palace ;  she  therefore  hired 
Campden-house  for  her  nursery,  at  an  enormous  rental,  of  Mr.  Bertie, 
the  guardian  of  young  Noel  to  whom  the  house  belonged.  Here  the 
infant  duke  oC  Gloucester  was  established,'  and  his  improved  health 
showed  the  salubrity  of  the  site  the  queen  and  his  mother  had  chosen. 

The  queen  continued  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  her  time  to  episto- 
lary communication  with  her  absent  husband ;  his  replies  have  been 
vainly  sought,  yet  from  the  remaining  specimens  of  his  letters,  their  ab- 
sence is,  perhaps  no  great  historical  loss,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
majesty  ever  wrote  a  narrative  letter  in  his  life.  His  enormous  hand- 
writing spreads  far  and  wide  over  his  paper,  as  if  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  much  matter,  and  this  habit  was  acquired  as  an  adult ;  for  his 
band  in  his  boyish  letters  to  his  uncle  Charles,  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 

'  Like  most  ancient  seats  near  London,  this  relic  (it  is  said)  has  been  doome<l 
by  the  building  mania  to  destruction.  Indeed,  the  old  gateway,  surmounted  by 
the  supporters  of  the  Noel  family,  has  been  demolished  while  these  sheets  wer« 
in  progress. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  hj  Lewis  Jemdns. 
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18  not  quite  so  lar^  as  children's  writing  in  general.  Few  of  his  notes 
consist  of  more  than  two  or  three  prettily  turned  French  sentences, 
from  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  extract  any  indiTidual  information  ; 
in  consequence,  it  may  be  observed  that  her  majesty  was  of\en  in  great 
perplexity  to  know  his  wishes  and  intentions.  The  following  letter 
from  the  king,  written  throughout  by  his  own  hand,  to  the  earl  of  De- 
vonshire, then  one  of  the  council  of  nine,  belongs  to  this  period.  The 
original  is  in  French :  it  contains  more  matter  than  any  other  extant,  from 
WUliam's  pen,  excepting  the  wrathful  one  relating  to  Dr.  CovePs  trans- 
gressions.' The  present  document,  hitherto  inedited,  is  in  answer  to  ^  a 
compliment^'  on  the  king's  wound,  previously  sent  to  Ireland,  by  the 
lord-steward  of  the  household,  the  earl  of  Devonshire : 

**  William  III.  to  tbb  Eael  or  Dkyoitshisi.* 

"  At  the  Camp  of  Welles,  this  July  17. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  by  the  part  that  you  take  in  what  concerns  my  per- 
son, and  the  advantage*  that  I  have  gained  over  my  enemies.^  The  misfortune 
that  has  befallen  my  fleet*  has  sensibly  touched  me,  but  I  hope  that  it  will  soon 
be  in  a  state  to  put  to  sea.  It  will  be  necessary  to  chastise  severely  those  who 
have  not  done  their  duty.' 

**If  it  had  been  possible  without  abandoning  all  here,  I  should  have  set  out 
as  soon  as  yesterday  morning  when  I  received  your  despatches,  but  without 
losing  all  the  advantages  I  have  gained,  I  cannot  leave  the  army  for  five  or  six 
days.  Of  this,  I  have  written  to  the  queen  and  to  the  lords  of  the  committee, 
to  whom  I  refer  you,  and  hope  very  soon  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you, 
and  of  assuring  you  of  my  constant  friendship  and  esteem,  on  which  you  may 
entirely  rely. 

"William  R." 

The  absence  of  nomenclature  is  a  curious  feature  in  this  epistle  of 
the  royal  diplomatist.  No  one  is  named  in  it  but  the  queen,  although 
he  refers  to  several  persons.  No  place  is  mentioned,  yet  he  alludes  to 
the  battle  of  the  B6yne,  the  defeat  at  La  Hogue,  and  the  court-martial 
pending  at  Sheerness  on  lord  Torrington. 

From  the  contents  of  the  royal  missive  from  the  seat  of  war,  lord  De- 
vonshire concluded  that  queen  Mary  would  be  forced  to  postpone  a 
grand  ball  for  which  the  palace  was  in  preparation.  Her  majesty  meant, 
by  this  festival,  to  celebrate  the  king's  victory  of  the  Boyne,  and  his 
return  to  England.  For  purposes  either  of  her  royal  pleasure  or  policy, 
the  queen  had  been  indefatigable  in  giving  balls  at  Whitehall,  during 
the  king's  absence.  The  earl  of  Devonshire,  her  /ligh-steward,  not- 
withstanding his  known  taste  for  these  diversions,  required  a  respite. 
Other  troubles  annoyed  the  lord-steward — the  ladies  of  the  queen's 
court  danced  awkwardly,  and  there  were  more  ladies  than  gentlemen. 
Some  of  the  young  nobles  were  fighting  in  Ireland  against  the  queen's 

*  Quoted  in  vol.  ix.,  in  Mary's  Life,  as  princess  of  Orange. 

*  Holograph  Letter  frua\  William  III.  to  the  first  duke  of  Devonshire,  (then 
earl,)  lord-steward  of  the  household.  Prom  the  family  papers  of  bis  grace  the 
•Inke  of  Devonshire. 

'  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  *  King  James  II.  and  the  French. 

Loss  of  the  battle  ofi"  Beaohy  Head.  *  Court-martial  on  lord  Torrington. 
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^ther,  some  were  fighting  for  bim,  others  were  exiled  for  maintaining 
bis  cause,  and  not  a  few  of  the  best  beaux  were  incarcerated  by  the 
queen's  warrants  in  the  Tower.  However,  her  majesty  had  expressed 
her  particular  wish  that  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire 
might  be  present  at  her  grand  celebration-ball.  The  royal  pleasure  was 
thus  notified  to  that  lady  by  her  mother-in-law,  lady  Devonshire.' 

Thx  Couktess  of  Dkyon shire  to'Ladt  Cayexoish,*  (daughter  to  Rachel, 
Ladt  Russell.) 

(Saturday.) 
« I  am  very  glad  to  hear  by  Mr.  Woolman,  not  only  of  yonr  good  health,  but 
that  I  shall  see  you  sooner  than  you  seemed  to  intend  I  should.  You  may  still 
be  in  time,  as  the  queen  desires,  for  the  ball,  for  nobody  can  tell  when  ii  will 
be,  the  king  s  coming  not  being  so  soon  as  was  expected.  I  hope  there  will  be 
a  respite  too  in  the  dancings  at  Whitehall,  till  it  be  for  the  great  ball — ^yet  there 
tf  more  ladies  than  men,  and  worse  dancers  than  them  they  have  found,  can 
hardly  be  met  with.  Mrs.  Moone  danced  rather  worse  than  better  than  she  did 
last  year.  My  lord  is  come  from  Newmarket ;  my  head  aches,  so  I  leave  Betty," 
dear  daughter,  to  end  my  letter  with  what  news  she  knows." 
[Betty's  cf)nclusion.] 
**  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  not  answering  yours  at  this  present,  but  you  may 
believe  that  I  am  very  full  of  business  when  I  fail  it  We  have  danced  very 
oAen  at  Whitehall,  where  you  are  wanting  extremely,  there  being  not  above  one 
or  two  tolerable  dancers,  and  as  for  myself,  I  am  worse  at  it  than  last  year.  We 
are  just  going  to  supper.  I  believe  this  would  hardly  pass  with  you  for  a  letter 
if  I  should  say  more,  so  I  will  only  desire  you  to  give  my  humble  service  to  my 
lady  Ross.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  by  Mr.  Belman  that  she  does  not  come  with 
you  to  town." 

Endorsed,  «  To  the  lady  Hartington,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  in  Bedfordshire." 

The  husband  of  ^^  lady  Ross''  here  mentioned  is  the  same  lord  Ross 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  then  the  objeit  of  queen  Mary's  parti- 
cular displeasure.  Her  nfajesty,  in  a  letter  quoted  a  few  pages  back,  we 
have  seen  express  her  lively  displeasure  that  the  powerful  families  of 
Devonshire  and  Bolton  had  successfully  prevented  her  from  incarcerating 
lord  Ross  in  the  Tower,  on  her  mere  privy-council  warrant. 

The  queen's  hopes  of  the  return  of  her  husband,  which  had  been  lively 
at  the  beginning  of  July,  were  now  deferred  from  week  to  week.  Suc- 
cess had  turned  in  Ireland  against  the  protestant  party.  The  defence  of 
Limerick  by  the  Jacobite  general,  Sarsfield,  rivalled  in  desperation  that 
of  Londonderry,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the  Calvinist  minister.  Walker; 
an  equal  number  of  William's  highly-disciplined  soldiers  fell  in  the  siege 
as  king  James  had  lost  of  the  half-armed  Irish  militia  at  the  passage  of 
the  Boyne.  The  protestants  of  Ireland  had  been  discouraged  by  the 
speech  that  broke  from  the  ungrateful  lips  of  the  Orange  king.  When 
one  of  them  told  him,  in  a  tone  of  lamentation,  ^^  that  parson  Walkei 
was  among  the  slain  in  the  melee  at  the  Boyne,"  **  Why  did  the  fool  go 
there  .^"  was  the  best  tribute  king  William  gave  to  the  memory  of  the 
valiant  partisan  to  whom  he  owed  Ireland.     The  reverend  gentleman 

*  The  hand  is  very  large  and  masculine,  but,  as  the  letter  is  signed  £.  Devon 
shire,  and  her  lord  is  mentioned,  it  must  be  written  by  the  countess. 

•Family  papers  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 

'  Prol^ably  lady  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  youngest  daughter  to  the  earl  and  counte»t 
of  Devonshire. 
8* 
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had  given  his  aid  at  the  BoynC)  in  the  expectation  of  gainiof  further 
renown  in  regular  warfare,  and  the  regimental  king  scorned  all  glorjr 
that  had  not  been  at  drill. 

William  remained  unwillingly  in  Ireland,  witneatiug  the  waste  of  his 
army  in  the  fatal  trenches  of  ymerick.  His  passage  home  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  matter ;  for  the  victorious  French  fleets  not  only  rode 
triumphantly  in  the  English  channel,  but  in  that  of  St.  George,  rendering 
dangerous  the  communication  between  England  and  [reland. 

The  queen's  letters  continued  to  describe  the  difficulties  which  beset 
her  at  the  helm  of  government  Her  next  epistle  details  the  fends  and 
factions  regarding  the  command  of  the  fleet : 

QuBxv  Mast  to  Kive  William. 

••  Whitehall,  Aug.  9,  N.  8.,  (July  30,  O.  S.,)  1690. 
^  Tou.  will  not  wonder  that  I  did  not  write  last  night,  when  you  know  that  at 
noon  I  received  yours,  by  Mr.  Butler,  whose  face  I  shall  lore  to  see  ever  here- 
after, since  he  has  come  twice  with  such  good  news.  That  he  brought  yesterday 
was  so  welcome  to  me,  that  I  won't  go  about  expressing  it,  since  't  is  impossible. 
But  (for  my  misfortune),  I  have  now  another  reason  to  be  glad  of  your  coming, 
and  a  very  strong  one  (if  compared  to  anything  but  the  kindness  I  have  for  your 
dear  self,  and  that  is  the  divisions,  which,  to  my  thinking,  increase  here  daily, 
or  at  least  appear  more  and  more  to  me.  The  business  of  the  oommissiou  is 
again  put  off  by  Mr.  Russell." 

Points  of  precedence  had  to  be  settled  between  the  admirals,  Killigrew 
and  sir  John  Ash  by,  before  sir  R.  Haddick  could  accept  the  promotion 
the  queen  designed  him.  Her  majesty,  in  discussing  the  aflair  with 
Russell,  afain  mentioned  her  displeasure  against  sir  T.  Lee  : — 

"  Russell  went  to  excuse^  him  (Lee),"  she  continues^  "  1  said, '  that 
I  must  own  to  him,  that  were  1  in  your  place,  I  would  not  have  borne 
his  (sir  Thomas  Lee's)  answer,  but  when  he  had  in  a  manner  refused  to 
sign  the  commission,  I  should  have  put  it  into  such  hands  as  would 
have  done  it.**  Mr.  Russell  said,  ^  He  hoped  I  would  not  think  of  doing 
it  now.'  I  told  him, '  No,  he  might  be  sure  in  your  absence  1  would 
not  think  of  anything  of  that  nature,  especially  not  without  your  orders 
for  it.'  At  my  coming  from  council,  I  was  told  of  Mr.  Butler's  being 
come;  [this  was  the  messenger  with  king  Williaw^s  letters;]  he  soon 
brought  me  your  letters,  and  though  1  was  in  hourly  expecution,  yet 
being  sure  you  were  coming  did  really  transport  me  so,  that  I  have 
hardly  recovered  it  yet;  and  there  's  such  a  joy  everywhere,  thai 't  is 
not  to  be  exprest.'' 

^  I  went,  last  night,  to  Kensington,  and  will  go  again  by-and-by. 
Tliey  promise  me  all  shall  be  ready  by  Tuesday  next,  and  this  is  Wed- 
nehday.  That  is  the  night,  [the  ensuing  TSiesday^  by  Mr.  Butler's  reck- 
oning, ih^t,  with  a  fair  wind,  you  may  be  here,'  though  I  think,  by  your 
dear  letter,  it  is  possible  you  may  come  a  day  sooner.  At  most,  if  you 
lye  here  [i.  e.,  at  WJiitehall]  two  nights,  the  third  you  may  certainly,  if 
it  please  Uod,  be  at  Kensington.  1  will  do  my  endeavour  that  it  may 
oe  sooner,  but  one  night,  I  reckon,  you  will  be  content  to  lie  here      1 

*Dalrymple'8  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  151. 

*The  king  delayed  his  return  till  a  montli  ai^erwards. 
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writ  you  word  in  my  last,  how  I  thou^t  yoo  migltt  shift  at  Kensington, 
without  my  chamber,  but  I  have  thought  since  to  set  up  a  bed  (which 
18  already  ordered)  in  the  council-chamber,  and  that  I  can  dress  me  in 
lord  Portland's,  and  use  his  closet.  M.  Neinburg  is  gone  to  get  other 
rooms  for  him ;  thus  I  think  we  may  shift  for  a  fortnight,  in  which  time 
I  hope  my  own  [chamber]  will  be  ready ;  they  promise  it  sooner. 

^  This  letter  will,  I  hope,  meet  you  at  Chester ;  it  shall  stay  for  you 
there,  so  that  if  there  be  anything  else  you  would  have  done,  do  but  let 
me  know  it  by  one  word,  and  you  shall  find  it  so,  if  it  be  in  my  power. 

^^  I  have  one  thing  to  begy  which  is,  that  if  it  be  possible,  I  may  come 
and  meet  you  on  the  road,  either  where  you  desire,  or  anywhere  else ; 
for  I  do  so  long  to  see  you,  that  /  am  sure^  had  you  eu  much  mind  to  see 
your  poor  wife  againy  you  would  propose  it;  but  do  as  you  please,  1  will 
say  no  more,  but  that  I  love  you  so  much  it  cannot  increase,  else  I  am 
sure  it  would." 

There  is  a  little  tender  reproach  implied  in  the  concluding  sentence ; 
perhaps  Mary  thought  of  Elizabeth  Villiers,  and  wished  to  prevent  her 
from  holding  a  first  conference  with  her  husband.  However,  neither  the 
queen  nor  her  rival  were  to  meet  William  so  soon  as  was  expected.  His 
next  letter  declared  that  his  return  was  delayed ;  on  which  intelligence 
her  majesty  thus  expresses  herself  in  her  next  letter,'  dated  ^  Whitehall, 
Aug.  y^,  1690. — Unless  I  could  express  the  joy  I  had  at  the  thoughts 
of  your  coming,  it  will  be  vain  to  undertake  telling  you  of  the  disap- 
pointment H  is  to  me,  you  do  not  come  so  soon." 

^  1  begin  to  be  in  great  pain  lest  you  should  be  in  the  storm  a  Thurs- 
day night,  which  I  am  told  was  great,  though  its  being  a  toother  side  of 
the  house  hindered  my  heari«/g  of  it,  but  was  soon  delivered  by  your 
letter  of  the  29th  from  Ch.'     I  confess  I  deserve  such  a  stop  to  my  joy, 

1i.  e.,  the  delay  of  the  ^^/^^  rttum^  since  may  be  it  was  too  great,  and 
not  thankful  enough  to  God,  and  we  are  here  apt  to  be  too  vain  upon 
so  quick  a  success.  But  I  have  mortification  enough  to  think  that  your 
dear  person  may  be  again  exposed  at  the  passage  of  the  Shannon,  as  it 
was  at  that  of  the  Boyne :  this  is  what  goes  to  my  heart ;  but  yet  I  see 
the  reasons  for  it  so  good,  tl^at  1  will  not  murmur;  for  certainly  the 
glory  would  be  greater  to  terminate  the  war  this  summer,  and  the  people 
here  are  much  better  pleased  than  if  they  must  furnish  next  year  for  the 
same  thing  again.  Upon  these  considerations  I  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and 
I  wilt  endeavour,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God  and 
your  judgment;  hut  you  must  forgive  a  poor  mfe^  who  loves  you  so 
dearly^  if  I  canH  do  it  with  dry  eyes. 

^^  Since  it  has  pleased  God  so  wonderfully  to  preserve  you  all  your 
life,  and  so  miraculously  now,  I  need  not  doubt  but  he  will  still  preserve 
you ;  yet  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  expose  yourself  unnecessarily — that 

*  I>alrymple*8  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  153. 

•  Chapelford,  where  William's  head-quarters  were  at  that  instant,  is  probably 
the  place  indicated  by  thi»  contraction.  The  queen  usually  contracts  prjper 
names ;  thus,  lord  Nottingham  is  always  lord  Nott ;  Pembroke,  lord  Pom  . 
Marlborough,  Marl. ;  Feversham,  Fev. ;  lord-ohamberlain^  Cham.,  d&o. 
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will  be  too  much  tempting  that  Providence  which  I  hope  will  still  watca 
over  you." 

^  Mr.  Russell  is  gone  down  to  the  fleet  last  Thursday,  to  hasten,  as 
much  as  may  be,  all  things  there,  and  will  be  back  a  Monday^  when 
there  is  a  great  council  appointed.  I  donH  doubt  but  this  comraissioa 
will  find  many  obstacles,  and  this  (naming  Killigrew)  among  such  as 
donH  like  him,  will  be  called  in  question,  as  well  as  the  other  two  (u  e^ 
Ashby  and  Haddick)\  and  I  shall  hear  again  'tis  a  thing  agreed  among 
two  or  three." 

^^  I  will  not  write,  now,  no  more  than  I  i^sed  to  do  what  others  can  ;  ^ 
and  indeed  I  am  fit  for  nothing  this  day,  my  heart  is  so  opprest,  1  doa't 
know  what  to  do." 

^  I  have  been  at  Kensington  for  some  hours^  quiet,  to-morrow  being 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  and  have  made  use  of  lord  Portland's 
closet,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last  1  would.  The  house  [Kensington  Pa- 
lace] would  have  been  ready  by  Tuesday  night,  and  I  hope  will  be  in 
better  order  now ;  at  least,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  it  is  not.  I  shall 
be  very  impatient  to  hear  again  from  you,  till  when,  1  shall  be  in  per- 
petual pain  and  trouble,  which  I  think  you  canH  wonder  at,  knowing 
that  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  life." 

The  cabals  in  the  two  councils,  relative  to  the  command  of  the  beaten 
and  disgraced  fleet  of  England,  continued  to  harass  the  queen.  The  fine 
navy  her  father  had  formed  for  his  destroyers  was  at  the  command  of 
Mary — at  least,  all  that  remained  of  it  from  the  two  disastrous  defeats 
that  had  followed  her  accession.  But  the  harpies  of  corruption  had 
rushed  in ;  the  vigilant  eye,  which  watched  over  the  proper  appointment 
of  stores  and  necessaries,  was  distant;  the  elective  sovereigns  durst  not 
complain  of  the  peculatiohs  which  had  become  systematic.  The  English 
fleet  was  degraded,  not  for  want  of  brave  hearts  and  hands,  and  fine  ships, 
but  because  all  the  civilians  concerned  in  finding  stores,  ammunition, 
provision,  and  pay,  pilfered  daringly ;  the  consequence  was,  that  none 
of  James's  former  sea-captains  could  be  induced  to  take  a  command, 
which  must  perforce  end  in  disgrace,  when  the  British  navy  came  in 
collision  with  the  well-appointed  ships  which  Louis  XiV.  had  been 
raising  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Queen  Mary  was  fully  justified  by  her  husband  in  the  displeasure  she 
had  expressed  at  the  insolence  of  sir  Thomas  Lee.  She  expresses  her 
satisfaction  at  finding  that  the  king  viewed  the  aflront  in  the  same  light 
as  herself  in  the  following  manner : — 

Queen  Maet  to  King  Wiluam. 

"Whitehall,  Aug.  ^,  1690. 

"  Last  night  I  received  yours  of  the  3d  of  July,  and  with  great  satisfaction  that 
It  was  plain,  you  approving  of  my  anger  is  a  great  ease  to  me,  and  I  hope  may 
make  things  go  on  the  better,  if  it  be  possible,  though  great  pains  are  taken  to 
hinder  the  persons  named  from  serving  at  all,'  or  from  agreeing,  but  I  hope  to 
little  purpose  " 

^  So  written  oy  the  queen.  In  her  hurry  and  trouble  of  mind,  she  has  fiuled 
to  express  her  meaning  clearly,  which  is,  "  I  will  not  now  write  to  you  anything 
which  can  be  written  by  others,  for,  indeed,  I  am  fit  for  nothing  to-day,"  iic.  dto. 

■Thp  four  were  Russell,  Haddick,  Killigrew,  and  Ashby — all,  excepting  Had- 
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In  order  to  deprive  sir  Richard  Haddick  of  the  royal  favour,  a  Dutch- 
man, of  the  queen^s  household,  was  employed  to  tell  her  sir  Richard 
railed  furiously  at  everything  Dutch.  The  queen  had  him  called  to  ac- 
count for  it;  and  afterwards  wrote  to  the  king,  that  she  considered  he 
bad  cleared  himself.  She  mentioned,  that  lord  Torrington  had  very 
earnestly  demanded  his  trial,  but  doubted  whether  his  acquittal  would 
not  greatly  incense  the  Dutch  at  that  time.'  A  scheme  she  alludes  to 
for  the  delay  of  his  trial,  comes  the  nearest  to  unrighteous  diplomacy  of 
any  portion  of  these  letters ;  for  if  the  Englishman  deserved  his  acquittal, 
he  had  a  right  to  it,  whether  the  Dutch  approved  of  it  or  not 

^^  I  should  not  write  you  this  thought  of  mine,  if  I  did  not  find  several 
(of  the  council)  of  my  mind,  which  makes  me  apt  to  believe  1  am  not 
quite  in  the  wrong  \  but  tJiai  you  know  better ;  and  you  may  believe  I 
shall  do  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power  to  follow  your  directions  in  that 
and  ail  things  whatever,  and  am  never  so  easy  as  when  I  have  them. 
Judge,  then,  what  a  joy  it  was  for  me  to  have  your  approbation  of  my 
behaviour;  the  kind  way  you  express  it  in,  is  the  only  comfort  I  can 
possibly  have  in  your  absence.  What  other  people  say  I  ever  suspect, 
but  when  you  tell  me  I  have  done  well,  I  could  be  almost  vain  upon  iL'' 

It  was  this  intimate  union  of  purpose  and  of  interest  between  these 
two  sovereigns,  and  the  entire  confidence  in  each  other,  that  produced 
their  great  worldly  prosperity.  The  same  result  is  usually  the  case 
where  unanimity  prevails  between  a  married  pair,  in  whatever  rank  of 
life  their  lot  may  be  cast ;  for  never  was  a  prophecy,  or  proverb,  more 
divinely  true  than  that  pronounced  by  the  Saviour :  ^^  A  house  divided 
against  itself  shall  not  stand." 

"  I  am  sure,"  continues  the  queen's  narrative  of  events,  "  I  have  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  praise  God,  who  has  sustained  me  in  things 
so  difficult  to  flesh  and  blood ;  and  has  given  roe  more  courage  than  I 
could  have  hoped  for.  1  am  sure  'tis  so  great  a  mercy  I  can  never  for- 
get it ;  we  have  received  many — God  send  us  grace  to  value  them  as  we 
ought ! — but  nothing  touches  people's  hearts  here  enough  to  make  them 
agree ;  that  would  be  too  much  happiness." 

'^  Lord  Nottingham  will  give  you  an  account  of  all  things,  and  of  some 
letters,  which  by  great  luck  are  fallen  into  our  hands.  1  have  been  at 
Kensington  this  evening,  and  made  it,  now,  so  late,  that  I  am  very  sleepy, 
and  so  can't  say  mnch  more ;  I  shall  only  assure  you  that  I  shall  take 
all  the  pains  I  can.    Kensington  is  ready ;  had  you  come  this  night,  as 

dick,  were  extremely  unwilling  to  take  the  command  the  queen  Offered  tbem, 
and  thus  to  risk  the  fate  of  lord  Torrington.  The  historical  result  of  all  the 
queen*s  anxious  deliberations,  was,  that  Torrington  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on 
the  9th  of  August,  and  Haddick,  Killigrew,  and  Ashby  appointed  joint  admirals 
of  the  fleet.  Russell  positively  refused  serving  with  Haddick,  having  an  intrigue 
on  foot  to  advance  Marlborough's  brother,  capmin  Churchill,  over  the  heads  of 
the  veterans,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  queen's  succeeding  letters. 

^  The  Dutch  navy  was  most  severely  handled  by  the  French ;  the  Dutch  ao 
cused  Torrington  of  remaining  passive,  and  seeing  with  pleasure  the  French 
contest  the  day  with  them.  But  the  bad  state  of  the  English  fleet  sS  most  evv 
dent  by  Carmarthen's  letter  to  king  William,  already  mentioned. 
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1  did  flatter  myself  yon  would  have  done,  you  eould  have  lain  there ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  council-chamber,  and  there  I  fear  you  must  lie  when 
you  do  come,  which  God  grant  may  be  soon.  I  must  needs  tell  you  on 
the  subject,  that  when  it  was  first  known  you  intended  to  come  back, 
'twas  then  said,  'What!  leave  Ireland  unconqiiered — the  work  unfin- 
ished P  Now  upon  your  not  coming,  'tis  wondered  whose  council  this 
is,  and  why  leave  us  thus  to  ourselves  in  our  danger  ?" 

^  Thus  people  are  never  satisfied ;  but  I  must  not  begin  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  would  take  up  volumes,  and,  as  much  as  I  was  prepared, 
surprises  me  to  a  degree  that  id  beyond  expression.  I  have  so  many 
several  (diflerent)  things  to  say  to  you,  if  I  live  to  see  you,  that  I  fear 
you  will  never  have  patience  to  hear  half;  but  you  will  not  wonder  if  I 
am  surprised  at  things,  which,  though  you  are  used  to,  are  quite  new  to 
me." 

"  I  am  very  impatient  to  hear  if  you  arc  over  the  Shannon ;  that  pas- 
sage frights  me.  You  must  excuse  me  telling  my  fears ;  I  love  you  too 
much  to  hide  them,  and  that  makes  all  dangers  seem  greater,  it  may  be, 
than  they  are.  I  pray  God,  in  his  mercy,  keep  vou,  and  send  us  a  happy 
meeting  here  on  earth  first,  before  we  meet  in  fieaven.  If  I  could  take 
more  pains  to  deserve  your  kindness,  that  which  yoa  write  would  make 
me  do  it ;  but  that  has  been  ever  so  much  my  desire,  that  I  canU  do 
more  for  you,  nor  love  you  better." 

Similar  expressions  of  tenderness  pervade  her  letter,  dated  August  y, 
intermixed  with  state  information  and  council  disputes,  relative  to  calling 
a  new  parliament,  and  of  the  bankrupt  slate  of  the  treasury,  of  which 
"  sad  stories  are  told,"  the  queen  says,  "  by  Mr.  Hampden,*  which  I  fear 
will  prove  true." 

QatMM  Mart  to  King  William. 

«*  Whitehall,  Aug.  y,  1690. 

**  I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  sinoe  that  of  the  Slst,  from  Chapel  ford ;  what 
I  sufier  by  it  you  cannot  imagine.  I  don't  say  this  by  way  of  complain^  for  I 
really  believe  you  write  as  oAen  as  'tis  convenient  or  necessary,  but  yet  1  can 
not  help  being  extremely  desirous  of  hearing  again  fVom  you.  This  passage  of 
the  river  Shannon  runs  much  in  my  mind,  and  gives  me  no  quiet,  night  nor  day ; 
I  hare  a  million  of  fears,  which  are  caused  by  what  yon  can't  be  angry  at,  and 
if  I  were  lese  sensible  I  should  hate  myself,  though  I  wish  I  were  not  so  fiar 
fuU^  and  yet  one  can  hardly  go  without  t'other— but 't  is  not  reasonable  I  should 
torment  you  with  any  of  this. 

"  Lord  Steward  [Devonshire]  desires  me  to  let  you  know  he  has  had  a  letter 
Irom  monsieur  et  madame  de  CrrammoHf  about  her  brother,  Mr.  Ham[ilton] ; 
they  earnestly  desire  he  may  be  exchanged  for  lord  Mounyoy.'* 

'This  gentleman  was  as  much  conoemed  in  the  Revolntioa  of  1688,  as  his 
more  celebrated  ancestor  had  been  in  that  of  1640,  who  declared  death  to  be 
peculiarly  welcome  when  it  came  on  the  battle-field  at  Chalgrave ;  but  it  came 
not  speedily  enough  to  his  descendant,  whose  own  desperate  hand  committed 
suicide.  His  name,  as  a  bribed  tool  of  France,  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  of 
rhe  Popish  Plot,  is  disgustingly  apparent  on  Barilloo's  black  liet  —  See  Dal- 
rymnle's  copy  of  the  document.  Appendix,  Part  i.,  p.  316  ;  the  whole  of  Baril*' 
Iom  8  Despatches  should  be  read,  likewise,  p.  286.  The  originals  are  ^jnder  the 
?aie  of  M  Dumont,  a  learned  contemporary,  at  La  Jffairu  Etrtmger$tj  an 
Pans 
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The  celebrated  family  group  thus  named  by  queen  Mary  were  all 
individuals  intimately  known  to  her  in  her  youth.  Madame  de  Gram' 
mon  was  the  beautiful  Miss  Hamilton,  who  married  the  profligate  fop, 
count  de  Qrammont.  He  resided  some  time  at  the  court  of  Charles  II., 
which  (if  possible)  he  made  worse  than  he  found  it.  Mr.  Hamilton,^ 
mentioned  by  the  queen,  was  the  brother  of  the  lady ;  he  is  better  known 
as  the  witty  count  Antony  Hamilton,  the  author  whose  pen  embodied 
the  scandalous  reminiscences  of  his  brother-in-law,  under  the  title  of 
Memoires  de  Graromont.  Count  Antony  Hamilton  was  now  a  prisoner 
from  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  He  had  greatly  incensed  king  William  by 
undertaking  to  induce  lord  lieutenant  Tyrconnel  to  yield  up  Ireland  to 
him;  and  when  he  had  obtained  all  the  confidence  with  which  the 
Whigs  could  trust  him,  he  posted  over  to  Ireland,  iand  did  all  in  his 
power,  by  pen,  interest,  or  sword,  in  the  cause  of  his  master,  king  James. 
A  man  of  delicate  honour  could  not,  would  not,  have  accepted  the  con* 
fidenoe  of  William,  or  acted  thus ;  but  a  few  falsehoods  more  or  less 
broke  no  squares  with  the  author  of  the  scandalous  chronicle  aforesaid ; 
yet  it  is  strange  to  find  count  Antony  Hamilton  risking  at  once  his  life 
and  his  honour  in  the  service  of  James  II.,  whom  he  had  libelled  so 
viciously,  and  after  his  ruin,  too  I 

When  Hamilton  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  William,  a  prisoner 
at  the  Boyne,  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  forces  still  maintaining  the 
contest,  his  answer  was  doubted,  when  he  maintained  it  by  the  asseve- 
ration, ^On  my  honour."  At  this,  William  turned  contemptuously 
away,  muttering  ^Honour  —  on  yovr  honour P'  History  leaves  the 
literary  soldier  in  this  very  bad  predicament ;  no  one  has  ever  noticed 
that  queen  Mary  interested  herself  so  deeply  for  him,  and  she  continued 
her  letter,  excusing  herself,  however,  for  interfering  in  the  behalf  of  a 
man  so  thoroughly  on  her  husband's  black  list,  by  her  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  lord  Montjoy's  family,  lord  Montjoy  being  then  a  prisoner 
in  the  Bastile,  but  Louis  XIV.  offered  to  exchange  him  for  Hamilton.' 

^^  I  told  lord  Devonshire  that  I  knew  nothing  of  Ham[iIton]'s  faults^ 
which  I  see  he  is  very  apprehensive  the  parliament  will  take  into  con- 
sideration if  he  [Hamilton]  be  not  out  of  their  power,  but  that  upon  his 
tlord  Devonshire's]  earnest  desire  I  would  let  you  know  it.  I  would 
tave  had  him  [Devonshire]  write  it  yo«  himseli,  but  he  begs  me  to  do 
it." 

^As  for  lord  Montjoy,  I  hope  yon  will  consider  if  anything  can  be 
done  for  him.  I  can  never  forget  that  I  promised  his  son's  wife  to  speak 
to  you — and  she  really  died  of  grief,  which  makes  me  pity  her  case ; 
his  family  is  in  a  miserable  way,  and  I  am  daily  solicited  by  his  eldest 

'  The  queen  has  throughout  written  bis  name  a€cording  to  her  usual  abbrevia 
tions,  Ham ;  but  hU  description  as  the  countess  de  Grammont's  brother  clearly 
identifies  hira. 

'  MonQoy,  who  was  considered  the  head  of  the  protestants  in  Ireland,  went  to 
France  to  demonstrate  to  James  II.  how  impossible  it  was  for  Ireland  to  resist 
William  and  Mary ;  be  had  been  seized  and  sent  to  the  Bastile  by  Louis  XIY., 
as  a  punishment  for  undertaking  this  mission ;  therefore  queen  Mary  had  eveiy 
right  to  interest  herself  in  his  behalf. 
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dau;rhter  about  liim.  ^  If  you  would  let  lord  Portland  give  me  some  an- 
swer to  this,  1  should  be  very  glad,  for  I  canU  wonder  at  people's  de- 
airing  an  answer,  though  I  am  tormented  myself." 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  united  interest  of  the  queen  and  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  the  fair  Grammont,  ob- 
tained the  release  of  Hamilton,  for  he  soon  after  re-appeared  at  the  court 
of  St  Germains. 

*^  J  have  staid,"  continues  the  queen,  ^^  till  I  am  ready  to  go  to  bed, 
and  can  now  put  off  the  sealing  of  my  letter  no  longer.'  I  pray  God  to 
give  me  patience  and  submission !  I  want  the  first  exceedingly,  but  I 
hope  all  is  well— especially  your  dear  self,  who  I  love  much  better  than 
life." 

The  queen  was  about  the  same  time  deeply  occupied  in  receiving  the 
confessions  of  the  lords  Annandale,  Breadalbane,  and  Ross ;  these  men 
were  not  originally  the  friends  of  her  father,  but  his  enemies,  who,  with 
Sir  James  Montgomery,  had  headed  the  depuution  sent  to  offer  her  and 
her  husband  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  to  receive  their  oaths.  These 
worthies  deemed  they  had  not  been  rewarded  commensurate  with  their 
merits,  and  therefore  joined  the  widely  ramified  plot  against  the  govern- 
ment, which  the  death  of  the  great  Dundee  had  disorganized  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  According  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  treachery 
of  their  characters,  there  was  a  race  between  these  persons  as  to  who 
should  first  betray  the  devoted  Jacobites,  who  had  unfortunately  trusted 
them.  The  titled  informers  made  a  bargain  that  they  were  not  to  be 
brought  in  personal  evidence  against  their  victims.  Breadalbane  incog- 
nito waylaid  the  king*  at  Chester,  to  tell  his  tale;  Annandale  came  in 
disguise  to  the  queen  for  the  same  purpose,  and,  it  is  said,  had  an  inter- 
view with  her  on  the  evening  of  her  birth-day.*  Ross,  (regarding  whose 
imprisonment  the  queen  has  described  a  contest  between  herself  and  the 
privy-council,)  now  offered  to  confess  to  her  all  he  knew ;  but,  as  he 
refused  to  reiterate  his  confessions  as  a  witness  against  those  he  had 
accused,  the  queen  finally  committed  him  to  the  Tower. 

<*QuiBir  Mast  to  Kiho  Williav. 

«  Whitehall,  Aug.  If ,  1690. 
"Yon  cannot  imagine  the  miserable  condition  I  was  in  last  night :  I  think  if 
your  letter  had  not  come  as  it  did,  I  should  have  fallen  sick  with  fear  for  your 
dear  person ;  but  all  that  trouble  made  your  news  of  the  French  having  left 
lAmmtrick  the  more  welcome,  I  will  not  say  your  letters,  for  those  are  ever  so. 
1  am  sure  this  news  affords  new  reason  of  praising  God,  since  I  hope  it  will 
prevent  any  more  fighting.  You  speak  of  your  coming  back  now  in  a  way 
which  makes  me  hope  not  only  tl:at  it  will  be  quickly,  but  that  you  will  come 
willingly,  and  that  is  a  double  joy  to  me,  for  before,  I  confess,  1  was  afraid  to 
have  seen  you  dissatisfied  when  you  were  here,  and  that  would  have  been  very 
unpleasant,  but  now,  I  hope  in  God  to  see  you  soon,  and  see  you  as  well  pleased 
as  this  place  will  sufier  you  to  be,  for  I  fancy  you  will  find  people  really  worse 
and  worse. 


'Dalrymple's  Memoirs. 

'  Ibid.   It  could  not  have  been  this  year,  as  her  birthday,  April  30,  had  occurred 
l>eft>re  the  king  went  to  Ireland. 
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<<  Lord  Steward  [the  earl  of  Devonshire]'^  continues  Mary,  falling  into 
her  usual  style  oi  narrative,  ^^  was  with  me  this  afternoon,  with  whom 
I  had  a  long  ponTersatton,  which  will  be  worth  your  while  knowing 
when  you  come,  but  he  has  made  me  promise  to  write  you  word,  lunr, 
some  part  of  it,  which  is,  that  he  begs  you  ^  to  consider  if  you  will  not 
have  a  new  parliament,  for  this,'  he  is  sure,  ^  will  do  no  good ;  this,'  he 
says,  Ms  his  opinion.'  I  see  it  is  a  thing  they  are  mightily  set  upon. 
Lord-president,  roethinks,  has  very  good  arguments  to  try  this  [parlia- 
ment] 6rst,  but  of  all  this  you  will  judge  bmt  when  you  come." 

^  1  can't  imagine  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  you  have  not  received  my 
letter  of  the  26th  July ;  I  am  sure  I  writ,'  and  that  you  will  have  had  it 
by  this  time,  or  else  \htTt  must  be  some  carelessness  in  it  which  must 
be  lookt  after." 

'^  I  have  had,  this  evening,  lord  Annandale,  who  is  to  iell  all^  and  tnc.ii 
I  am  to  procure  a  pardon  from  you,  but  I  think  I  shall  not  be  so  easily 
deceived  by  him,  as  I  fear  lord  Melvill  has  been  by  sir  James  Montgo- 
mery ;  but  these  are  things  to  talk  of  when  you  come  back,  which  I 
pray  God  may  be  very  soon.  Tis  the  greatest  joy  in  the  world  to  hear 
you  are  so  well.     I  pray  God  continue  it !" 

^  1  hope  this  will  meet  you  upon  your  way  back,  so  it  goes  by  ex- 
press that  it  may  not  miss  you.  1  can't  express  my  impatience  to  see 
you ;  there  is  nothing  greater  than  that  which  it  proceeds  from,  which 
will  not  end  but  with  my  life." 

The  arrival  of  two  Dutchmen  in  the  mean  time  caused  her  majesty  to 
add,  as  postscript — 

**  I  have  seen  Mr.  Hop  and  Mr.  Olderson,  but  have  to  say  no  more.  You  wili 
have  an  account  of  the  business  of  the  admiralty  fVom  lord  Nott*' 

Mr.  Hop  was  ambassador  from  the  Hogan  Mogansy  the  states-general : 
the  utmost  jealousy  was  excited  among  the  other  diplomatists,  because 
he  had  been  received  with  a  greater  number  of  bows  than  any  of  them. 
Queen  Mary  likewise  sent  her  best  coach  and  horses,  with  their  gayest 
trappings,  attended  by  forty  running  footmen  and  pages,  to  fetch  Mr. 
Hop  to  Whitehall,  when  he  brought  his  credentials.' 

**QuKEN  Mart  to  Kino  William. 

"Whitehall,  Aug.  fj,  1690. 
**  Though  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  yon  worth  writing,  yet  I  cannot  let  any  ex* 
press  go  without  doing  it,  and  Mr.  Hopy  it  seems,  believes  this  business  of  th« 
Swedish  ship  too  considerable  to  stay  till  to-morrtyw.  The  commissioners  of  th« 
admiralty  have  resolved  to  come  to  me  to-morrow,  with  some  hames  for  flags. 
Mr.  Russell  recommends  Churchill  and  Ellmor,  because,  he  says,  nothing  has 
been  done  for  them,  though  they  were  both  trusted  when  you  came  over,  and 
have  ever  been  very  true  to  your  interest ;  but  I  think  if  it  be  possible  to  let 
them  alone  till  you  come,  though  Mr.  Russell  seems  to  think  it  cannot  be  delayed. 
I  shall  hear  (if  it  must  be  so)  what  the  other  commissioners  think,  and  do  as 
well  as  I  can." 

'  She  did  write,  and  the  reader  on  looking  back  will  see  it  is  a  hurried,  ill- 
spelled  letter,  on  which  some  comment  has  been  made.  Mary  reckons  here  by 
the  New  Style. 

•  Lamberty. 
VOL.  XI. — 9  o 
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Had  the  queen  possessed  the  smallest  germ  of  political  justice,  she 
would  hate  recoiled  from  appointing  captain  Churchill  to  a  place  of  trust. 
He  had,  in  the  succeeding  year,  been  expelled  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  his  peculations,  by  receiving  convoy-monej^,  and  had  at  the 
same  time  been  deprived  of  the  naval  command  he  abused.  Taking 
convoy-money  of  merchant  ships,  had  been  sternly  forbidden  by  the 
ea-king,  James  II.,  but  among  the  evils  of  William  and  Mary^s  govern- 
ment, was  a  most  injurious  one,  that  convoys  were  seldom  provided, 
and  when  they  were,  the  captains  of  the  ships  of  war  impoverished  the 
merchant  by  the  extortion  of  convoy-money.'  Churchill  was  brother 
to  lord  Marlborough,  and  worthy  of  the  brotherhood ;  his  ship  had  been 
Che  first  that  deserted  king  James.  Queen  Mary  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered, that  ChurchilPs  service  to  her  party,  by  thus  leading  the  race 
of  treachery,  covered  a  multitude  of  sins. 

At  first,  king  William  stood  aghast  at  the  rapacity  with  which  such 
men  as  the  Churchills  and  other  patriots  of  the  same  stamp,  flew  on  the 
quarry  of  the  public  money,  which  had  been  carefully  guarded  by  the 
frugality  of  king  James ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  Revolution  had  been  only 
effected  for  liberty  of  theft ! 

At  that  very  moment  queen  Mary  had  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus 
law  ;  the  Tower  and  other  prisons  were  full  of  captives,  seized  on  her 
mere  signature.  The  summer  circuits  of  the  itinerary  justices  were  de- 
layed at  her  dictum.  English  soldiers  and  seamen  were  subjected  to  the 
horrors  of  the  lash,  and  many  millions  of  debt,  besides  enormous  out- 
lays had  been  incurred  since  her  father's  deposition.  All  this  was  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  well-meaning  people,  supposing  these  portentous  mea- 
sures were  effected  by  the  united  wisdom  of  parliament. 

The  present  system  of  military  punishments  can  be  traced  no  farther 
back  than  the  era  of  William  and  Mary.  Two  Scotch  regiments,  com- 
manded by  lord  Dumbarton  at  the  revolution,  refused  to  submit  to  Wil- 
liam after  James  H.  had  dismissed  them,  and  unfurling  their  standards, 
commenced  a  bold  march  to  Scotland ;  but,  unfortunately  for  themselves, 
encumbered  their  progress  home  with  four  cannons,  because  these  instru- 
ments of  destruction  had  originally  belonged  to  Eklinburgh-castle.  Wil- 
liam HI.  caused  the  regiments  to  be  pursued  and  to  be  surrounded.  To 
make  vengeance  legal  on  these  soldiers,  the  Mutiny  Bill  was  brought  into 
parliament  by  the  ministers  of  William  and  Mary ;'  the  result  was,  that 
British  soldiers  were,  whether  serving  in  these  islands  or  abroad,  sub- 
jected to  the  punishments  which  prevailed  among  William's  foreign  mer- 
cenaries—'the  wickedest  and  cruellest  troops  that  England  had  ever  seen, 
ae  li eland  knew  full  well. 

When  king  William  was  armed  with  the  terrific  power  given  by  the 

^  A  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  London  merchants,  presented 
Nov  14th,  1689,  proves  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  revolution,  one  hundred 
merchant  ships,  worib  GOO,OOOZ.,  were  lost  for  wast  of  convoys,  or  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  naval  captains.  Captain  Churchill's  conduct  appeared  in  such  a 
light,  that  he  was  expelled  the  house  four  days  alter. — See  Journals  of  the  Housa 
-if  Commons,  1689. 

'  Palrymple's  History  of  the  Revolution. 
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Mutiny  BUI,  he  broke  the  lo3ral  Scotch  regiments,  gave  the  officers  leave 
to  go  wheresoever  they  pleased,  and  distributed  the  unfortunate  common 
soldiers  among  his  troops;  the  most  resolute  he  sent  to  Flanders,  where 
if  they  were  not  flogged  to  death,  it  was  no  fault  o(  the  Mutiny  Bill  tmd 
the  Dutch  code  which  had  superseded  that  of  St  Geoi^e.'  Stranger  in- 
novations than  these  took  place  in  this  free  country.  Among  the  Somers 
Tracts  in  the  British  Museum^  there  is  a  complaint  that  the  government 
in  1690,  not  content  with  instituting  a  sharp  press  of  men  for  both  army 
and  navy,  actually  forced  women  into  the  service  of  the  camp  and  into 
the  navy,  at  the  rate  of  ten  for  every  ship  of  war,  as  nurses,  seamstresses, 
and  laundresses.  The  atrocities  to  which  such  a  system  naturally  gave 
rise  need  no  comment,  but  lead  at  least  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the 
Dutch  prince  were  a  liberator,  it  was  not  over  every  class  of  the  British 
people  that  his  blessings  were  diffused. 

Queen  Mary,  in  her  next  letter,  flattered  her  husband's  known  tastes 
by  depreciating  Whitehall,  the  palace  of  her  ancestors : — 

"  I  have  been  this  day  to  Kensington,  which  looks  really  very  well, 
at  least  to  a  poor  body  like  me,  who  have  been  so  long  condemned  to 
this  place^  and  see  nothing  but  wall  and  water.  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  lord  Dursley,  who  I  suppose  will  write  of  the  same  thing  to  your- 
self, and  therefore  I  shall  not  do  it.  1  am  very  impatient  for  another  let- 
ter, hoping  that  will  bring  me  the  news  of  your  coming  back ;  'tis  im- 
possible to  believe  how  impatient  I  am  for  that,  nor  how  much  I  love 
you,  which  will  not  end  but  with  my  life." 

The  succeeding  letter  is  wholly  personal  :— 

**  Quxxv  Mast  to  Kino  Williav. 

«« Whitehall,  Aug.  f|,  1600. 

<*  I  only  write  for  fkskion's  sake,  for  I  really  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  say, 
yet  I  am  resolved  never  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  while  I  live.  To- 
morrow, I  am  to  go  to  the  great  council  [privy-council,]  where  my  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  are  to  come  to  be  thanked  for  their  two  regiments  and  released 
of  them  J  when  that  is  over,  I  go,  if  it  please  God,  to  Hampton  Court,  which  I 
fear  will  not  be  much  advanced. 

**  It  has  been  such  a  storm  of  rain  and  wind  this  whole  day,  that  I  thankt  Qod 
with  my  whole  heart  that  you  could  not  be  near  the  sea.  I  hope  the  ill  weather 
will  spend  itself  now,  tliat  when  you  do  come,  you  may  have  a  quick  passage. 

'*  I  have  seen  Mr.  Zulstein  to-day,  who  is  so  tanned  that  he  frighu  me." 

Zulstein  is  the  same  person  whose  marriage  with  Mary  Worth  caused 
queen  Mary  so  much  trouble  in  her  youth ;  he  was  the  beau  of  the  Dutch 

*  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  government,  in  a  MS.  requisition  to  the  council  of 
Scotland,  that  **  these  regiments  haviitg  lost  all  their  men  by  death  and  detertion 
in  Flanders,  more  recruits  must  be  sent"  The  Scotch  tradition  is,  that  resisting 
these  new  laws,  the  soldiers  were  all  tortured  to  death  with  the  lash.  The  ex- 
tract,  with  other  valuable  matter,  was  obtained  through  the  courteous  permission 
of  W.  Pitt  Dundas,  Esq.,  fVom  the  Ro3ral  Records  of  Scotland.  Privy  Counci! 
Books  MS.,  Edinburgh.  The  code  of  St  George  is  in  intelligible  language ;  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  Fosdera,  that  there  was  no  flogging  in  the  days  of  the  Planta 
genets.  Captain  Marrjrat,  in  one  of  his  brilliant  naval  sketches,  is  the  first  parson 
who  has  ever  traced  this  anti-national  cruelty  to  the  Dutch  king. 
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ooart,  and  having  made  the  Irish  campaign  with  the  king,  had  injured 
his  fine  complexion,  which  ia  rather  a^cledly  mentioned  by  the  queen. 
He  was  inseparable  from  the  king^  enless  despatched  on  some  mission 
wherein  his  diplomatic  cunning  was  indispensable : 

^  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see  £m,''  continaes  the  queen,  ^  believing  you 
would  not  have  sent  him  here,  but  that  you  resolved  soon  to  follow 
Adieu !  continue  to  love  me,  and  I  shall  be  happy,  and  'tis  the  only 
thing  that  can  make  me  so.'' 

<*QuBEif  Mart  td  Kino  Willum. 

«*  Whitehall,  Aug.  ff  1690. 

**Thi8  time  I  write  with  a  better  heart  than  the  last,  because  it  goes  by  an  ex* 
press  whioh  mast  And  you  out, — may  be  the  common  post  will  not.  I  haTe  a 
paper  to  send  you,  which  lord  Nottingham  is  to  copy,  which  is  what  lord  Annan- 
dale  has  made  sir  William  Lochart  (Leckhart)  write,  because  he  was  not  willing 
it  should  be  seen  in  his  own  hand." 

^  I  think  I  writ  you  word,''  continues  her  majesty's  narrative  of  cur* 
rent  events,  ^  or  should  have  done,  that  he  (lord  Annandale)  sent  by  his 
wife  to  sir  William  that  he  would  surrender  himself,  if  he  might  be  sure 
not  to  be  made  an  evidence  of.  Upon  which,  sir  William  drew  up  con- 
ditions that  he  should  tell  all^  and  then  he  should  he  nude  no  evidence^ 
and  has  my  word  to  get  your  pardon ;  I  think  1  writ  you  this  before ; 
but  to  be  short,  he  is  come  in,  and  I  have  spoke  twice  with  him." 

'^  Lord  Annandale  told  me^  that  after  the  time  the  papers  were  burnt, 
(wherewith  this  ends,)  sir  James  Montgomery  proposed  sending  a 
second  message  by  the  same,  Simson,  but  he  [Annandale]  rejected  it  as 
much  as  he  durst,  but  was  afraid  to  tell  him  plainly  he  would  not.  So 
having  a  mind  to  get  out  of  this,  he  [Annandale]  pretended  business  at 
his  own  house  in  the  country,  but  his  coldness  made  sir  James  Mont- 
gomery the  warmer  in  it,  and  assure  him  that  he  would  spend  his  life 
and  fortune  in  that  interest?'*    Meaning  the  interest  of  her  father. 

The  result  of  these  private  conferences  with  the  queen  was,  that 
Neal,  or  Nevill  Payne,  a  Jacobite  of  low  degree,  should  be  forced  to 
take  upon  himself  the  infamy  of  legal  informer  regarding  the  secrets  of 
this  Jacobite  conspiracy,  from  which  detestable  task  Montgomery,  An- 
nandale, Breadalbane,  and  the  rest  of  the  real  betrayers,  had  bargained 
with  the  queen  to  be  excused.  The  queen  and  these  double  traitors, 
deeming  Nevill  Payne  a  plebeian  "  fellow  of  no  reckoning,"  had  not  the 
most  distant  idea  of  the  high-spirited  scorn  with  which  he  resisted  both 
bribes  and  torture,  and  showed  to  high-bom  informers  how  a  man  of 
the  people  could  keep  his  oath  and  his  word.  The  dreadful  scenes  that 
ensued  certainly  belong  to  this  portion  of  the  queen's  government,  al- 
though they  actually  occurred  some  days  after  king  William's  return  to 
likigkmd.  The  queen's  letters  are  worded  with  such  guarded  mystery, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  elicit  her  part  in  the  work  of  darkness ;  but  as  the 
prime  minister  of  Scotland,  lord  Melville,  was  at  her  court  in  England, 
co-operatmg  with  her  in  guiding  the  whole  afiair,  and  her  personal  con- 
ferences with  the  real  informers  were  frequent,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  acquit  her  of  pre-knowledge  of  the  atrocities  that  ensued.* 

*  Balrym pie's  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  161. 
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In  the  paper  enclosed  by  the  queen  to  the  king,  as  the  confession  of 
ford  Annandale  to  the  queen,  written  by  the  hand  of  sir  W.  Lockhart, 
according  to  the  words  of  her  letter  above,  Nevill  Payne  is  thrice  men« 
tioned  as  beir^  present  at  the  Jacobite  meeting  at  the  Globe  tavern,  nea? 
Northumberland-house,  Strand ;  they  were  likewise  convened  under  th* 
Piazzas,  Coven t  Garden,  The  paper  is  too  long  and  heavy  to  be  in- 
serted here  ;*  we  must  be  content  with  giving  our  readers  the  gist  of  the 
queen's  part  in  the  aii^ir,  as  briefly  as  the  records  of  a  conspiracy  which 
fill  a  large  quarto,  will  permit. 

Mary  again  alluded  to  the  mysterious  man  who  encountered  her 
spouse  at  Chester,  whom  she  distinctly  named  as  lord  Breadalbin.  And 
she  thus  continues  lord  Annandale^s  revelations  : — 

^  Lord  Breadalbin  came  to  see  lord  Annandale  on  his  way  to  Chester, 
where  he  went  to  meet  yeu ;  he  told  him  that  sir  James  Montgomery 
had  certainly  sent  another  message  [i.  e.,  to  king  James^  her  fatfur]  but 
he  [Breadalbin]  was  not  engaged  in  it,  and  he  believed  nobody  was  but 
lora  Arran,  though  he  could  not  be  positive  that  lord  Ross  was  not  like- 
wise in.  This  he  told  me  last  night,  and  desires  ^  to  be  askit  more 
questions,  not  knowing  bat  he  might  remember  more  than  he  can  yet 
think  of.'" 

^  Thus  he  seems  to  deal  sincerely,  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  think  one 
does  not  know  what  to  believe,  but  this  I  am  certain  off  [of]  that  lord 
Ross  did  not  keep  his  word  with  me,  much  less  has  sir  James  Mont^ 
gomery  with  lord  Melville,  for  he  has  been  in  town  ever  since  this  day 
was  seven-night,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  —  a  plain  breach  of 
the  conditions.'' 

^  I  hope  in  God  I  shall  soon  hear  from  you,  'tis  a  long  while  since  1 
have,  but  I  am  not  so  wMone  as  !  was  the  last  time,  yet  enough  to 
jnake  me  wish  extremely  for  a  letter." 

<^  JThom^  is  to  send  lord  PorUand,  by  this  post,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Priestman,  in  which  you  will  see  what  need  you  have  of  that 
divine  protection,  which  has  hitherto  so  watched  over  you,  and  which 
only  can  make  me  easy  (br  your  dear  sake.  The  same  God  who  has 
hitherto  so  preserved  yon,  will,  I  hope,  continue,  and  grant  us  a  happy 
meeting  here,  and  a  blessed  one  hereafler." 

^  Farewell ;  'tis  too  late  for  me  to  say  any  more,  but  that  I  am  ever 
and  ifUirely  yours,  and  shall  be  so  till  death." 

The  queen,  in  the  continuation  of  her  narrative,  affected  to  regret  her 
former  days  passed  in  Holland.  In  a  remarkable  passage,  dated  White- 
hall, August  f^),  1690,  she  says  :  ^^Last  night,  when  it  was  Just  a  week 
since  I  had  heard  from  you,  I  received  yours  of  the  f  f ,  after  I  was  a-bed. 
I  was  extremely  glad  to  find  by  it  you  had  passed  the  Shannon,  but  can- 
not be  without  fears,  since  the  enemys  have  still  an  army  together, 

>  Printed  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  103,  and  is  the  fame  Daper,  the 
eepy  of  which  the  queen  mentions  here  ae  epclosed  to  the  king ;  for  ii  is  date4 
the  14th  of  August,  1690,  and  endorsed  as  given  by  sir  William  Lockhart  to 
•*her  most  excellent  majesty  the  queen.'* 

'Meaning  the  queen's  French  secretary  D'Alonne. 
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which,  though  it  has  once  more  run  away  from  you,  may  yet  grow 
desperate  for  aught  I  know,  and  fight  at  last.  These  are  the  tmngs  I 
cannot  help  fearing,  and  as  long  as  1  have  these  fears,  you  may  believe 
I  canH  be  easy,  yet  I  must  look  over  them,  if  possible,  or  presently 
everybody  thinks  all  lost?^ 

Thus,  the  royal  countenance  was  viewed  by  those  who  habitually 
studied  it  as  a  species  of  political  barometer,  from  which  might  be 
learned  news  of  the  fate  of  the  Irish  campaign,  or  the  Jacobite  plots. 
Hence  arose  the  imperturbable  demeanour  which  Mary  assumed,  de* 
Mgnedly,  as  a  diplomatic  mask. 

^  This  is  no  small  part  of  my  penance,  but  all  must  be  endured  ai» 
long  as  it  please  God,  and  I  have  still  abundant  cause  to  praise  him  who 
has  given  you  this  new  advantage.  I  pray  God  to  continue  to  blessi 
you,  and  make  us  all  at  thankful  as  we  ought,  but  I  must  own  that  th^ 
thoughts  of  your  staying  longer  is  very  uneasy  to  me.  God  give  mo 
patience]" 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  write  oflener,  while  you  are  away, 
it  is  really  the  only  comfort  this  world  affords,  and  if  you  knew  what  a 
joy  it  is  to  receive  such  a  kind  one  as  your  last,  you  would,  by  that, 
better  than  anything  else,  be  able  to  judge  of  mine  for  you,  and  the  be- 
lief that  what  you  say  on  that  subject  is  true,  is  able  to  make  me  bear 
anything." 

^'  When  I  writ  last,  I  was  extream  sleepy,  and  so  full  of  my  Scotch 
business,  that  I  really  forgot  Mr.  Harbord." 

The  queen  had  sent  this  worthy  (who  was  the  hero  of  the  anecdote 
of  the  standard),  to  apologize  to  the  Dutch  for  the  defeat  of  their  fleet 
off  Beachy  Head.  Her  message  of  condolence  was  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  the  seamen  of  her  country,  who,  under  the  flag  of  her  father, 
had  so  of^n  beaten  the  Dutch.  Indeed,  English  Mary,  in  this  whole 
afl&ir,  comported  herself  much  like  a  Dutchwoman,  for,  in  her  condo- 
lence, she  directly  accused  her  countrymen  of  cowardice,  and  said, 
withal,  she  had  sent  lord  Torrington  to  the  Tower.^  She  likewise  had 
the  Dutch  sailors  taken  care  of  in  the  hospitals,  in  preference  to  the 
English,  which,  to  be  sure,  was  only  right  in  a  strange  country.  The 
States,  in  return,  sent  most  aflectionate  answers,  and  a  supply  of  ships. 
She  contiifues — 

'^  Harbord  wrote  to  sir  R.  Southwell,  as  he  t(^d  me,  but  he  has  a  great 
deal  to  say ;  he  pleased  me  extremely  to  hear  how  much  people  love 
me  there.  When  I  think  of  that,  and  see  what  folk  do  here,  it  grieves 
me  too  much,  for  Holland  has  really  spoiled  me  in  being  so  kind  to  me 
—  that  they  are  so  to  you,  'tis  no  wonder.  I  wish  to  God  it  was  the 
same  here!  but  I  ask  your  pardon  for  this  —  if  I  oiice  begin  upon  this 
subject,  1  can  never  have  done !" 

'*  To  put  it  out  of  my  head,  I  must  put  you  once  more  in  mind  of  the 
custos  rotolorum  for  lord  Filzharding ;  he  thinks  his  honour  depends  on 
It,  since  It  has  been  so  long  in  his  family." 

The  rest  of  her  letter  is  taken  up  with  the  solicitations  of  Marlbo' 

^Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  163. 
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rough,  that  his  peculating  brother  might  be  made  an  admiral,  and  for 
that  purpose  be  put  over  the  head  of  a  veteran  officer,  despite  of  the 
protestations  of  the  lord-president  Carmarthen. 

*'  Marlborough  says,"  continues  the  queen,  "  that  lord-president  may 
write  to  you  about  one  Carter.  Tis  like  enough  he 'will,  for  he  tells 
me  he  is  a  much  older  officer^  and  will  quit  if  others  come  over  his  head^ 
and  says,  'all  goes  by  partiality  and  faction' — as  indeed  I  think  'tis  but 
too  plain  in  other  things ;  how  it  is  in  this,  you  are  best  able  to  judge. 
]  writ  you  word  before,  what  Mr.  Russell  said ;  you  will  do  in  it  as  you 
please,  for  I  told  the  commissioners  myself,  that '  I  hoped  you  would  be 
here  soon,  and  that  I  did  not  see  why  this  matter  should  not  stay  for 
your  coming.'  And  so  I  resolve  to  leave  it,  if  'tis  possible,  but  could 
not  refuse  my  lord  Marlborough,  nor  indeed  myself,  the  writing  you  the 
matter  as  it  is,  though  he  expects  I  should  write  iu  his  favour,  which, 
though  I  would  not  promise,  yet  I  did  make  him  a  sort  of  compliment, 
after  my  fashion?"* ' 

What  fashion  this  was,  both  biographer  and  reader  would  equallylike 
to  know ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  preceding  words,  it  was  not  a 
very  sincere  one.  Queen  Mary,  however,  had  evidently  a  hankering  to 
appoint  Churchill,  broken  as  he  was  for  dishonesty,  both  by  parliament 
and  navy,  in  preference  to  the  brave  Carter,  who  died  a  few  months 
afterwards  on  the  deck  of  his  ship  in  her  cause.  The  confession  of 
sir  John  Fenwick,  made  after  her  death,  names  Carter  as  one  of  her 
father's  warmest  friends;  and,  at  the  same  time,  implicates  Marlborough, 
Russell,  and  Churchill,  as  in  correspondence  with  the  Jacobites.  Ii  is  a 
strange  task  to  compare  the  letters  extant  of  all  these  personages  ;  it  is 
like  looking  into  a  series  of  windows,  which  betray  to  the  observer  all 
that  passed  in  those  treacherous  bosoms,  until  death  revealed  to  them 
the  uselessness  of  their  toils  and  deceits. 

The  queen,  before  she  wrote  again,  was  alarmed  by  the  vague  rumour 
%of  one  of  the  daring  actions  performed  by  Sarsfield,  her  father's  partisan 
in  Ireland,  who  intercepted  the  supplies  of  cannons,  provisions,  and 
money,  which  she  had  sent  from  England  for  the  aid  of  her  husband's 
troops  then  besieging  Limerick  : — 

QirxBV  MiBT  TO  Kiira  William. 

«  Whitehall,  Ang.  ||,  1690. 

**This  is  only  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  received  your  duplicate  of  the  14th, 
which  came  by  Waterford,  and  got  hither  last  night  by  nine  o'clock.  There 
was  no  time  lost  in  obeying  your  orders,  but  I  have  several  remarks  to  make 
another  time. 

"  Sir  Robert  SouthwelVs  letter  speaks  of  a  misfortune  to  the  artillery  (which 
be  refers  to  your  letter)  that  is  coming*  by  Dublin ;  I  cannot  imagine  the  reason 
'tis  not  come  yet,  nor  can  I  help  being  very  impatient  for  it  [about  it.]  The 
messenger  tells  an  imperfect  story,  which  makes  a  great  noise  in  the  town  [ir 
London],  and  does  not  lessen  the  desire  for  knowing  the  truih;  besides,  'tis  such 
a  comfort  to  hear  from  you,  that  I  can't  be  blamed  for  wishing  it. 

*Dalrymple's  Appendix,  Part  ii.,  p.  163. 

■The  queen's  ideas  are  confused  between  the  artillery  and  her  expected  letter. 
We  find  by  her  succeeding  leiters,  that  this  ^cro9$n^  as  she  calls  it,  delayed  tb« 
taking  of  Limerick. 
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**  This  is  all  I  will  saf  to-night,  for  sfaould  I  begin  to  tell  my  fears  that  yon 
will  not  be  back  so  soon  as  I  could  wish,  I  should  trouble  jrou,  and  write  myself 
asleep,  it  being  late.  You  know  my  heart ;  I  need  say  nothiug  of  that,  'tis  so 
entirely  yours." 

The  next  day  brought  the  confirmation  of  the  bad  news.  The  event 
was  briefly  as  follows :— William  had  advanced  to  Limerick  on  August 
8th,  O.  S.  Three  days  after  the  siege  commenced,  colonel  Sarsfield 
having  got  intelligence  that  the  battering  cannon  and  ammunition  were 
expected  to  arrive  in  William's  camp  next  morning,  went  secretly  out 
of  Limerick,  with  his  forces,  and  laid  an  ambush  among  the  mountains. 
When  the  convoy  arrived,  he  made  a  sudden  attack,  spiked  the  cannon, 
and  exploded  the  ammunition;  the  Irish,  in  their  eagerness,  blew  up 
with  it  three  barrels  of  money,  which  the  queen  had  sent  her  husband. 
The  uproar  alarmed  the  English  camp;  but  Sarsfield  returned  safely 
back  to  Limerick.* 

The  queen  alludes  to  this  defeat  in  her  despatch,*  dated  "Whitehall, 
Sep.  1,  (Aug.  22,)  1690. — ^This  day  at  noon,  I  received  yours,  which 
came  by  the  way  of  Dublin,  and  am  sorry  to  see  the  messenger's  news 
confirmed ;  but  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  you  with  such  continued 
success,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  some  little  cross,  I  hope  in 
God  this  will  not  prove  a  main  one  to  the  main  business,'  though  it  is  a 
terrible  thought  to  me,  that  your  coming  is  put  off  again  for  so  long 
time;  I  think  it  so,  I'm  sure,  and  have  great  reason  every  manner  of 
way.  I  will  say  nothing  of  what  my  poor  heart  suffers,  but  must  tell 
you,  that  I  am  now  in  great  pain  about  the  naming  of  the  flags.  Mr, 
Russell  came  to  me  last  night,  and  said,  it  would  now  be  absolutely 
neces^ry.  I  insisted  upon  staying  till  I  heard  from  you.  He^  desired 
to  know, '  if  I  had  any  particular  reason  ?'  1  told  him  plainly,  *  that 
since  I  could  not  pretend  to  know  myself,  who  were  the  fittest,  it 
troubled  me  to  see  all  were  not  of  a  mind ;  that  I  was  told  by  several 
persons,  that  there  were  ancient  oflicers  in  the  fleet,  who  had  behaved 
themselves  very  well  this  last  time  \battle  of  Beachy  Head]^  and  would* 
certainly  quit  if  these  were  preferred,  so  he  [Russell]  could  not  blame 
me  if  I  desired  in  this  difliculty  to  stay  for  your  answer. 

"  To  this,  Russell  answered  in  more  passion  than  I  ever  saw  him, 
*  That  Carter  and  Davis  [the  senior  officers  alluded  to]  were  too  pitiful 
fellows,  and  very  mean  seamen,  though  he  knew  lord  president  and  lord 
Nottingham  haci  spoken  for  them,  and  that  next  summer  he  would  not 
command  the  fleet  if  they  had  flags," 

"After  a  long  dispute  about  this  matter,  I  have  put  him  oflT  till  the 
last  moment  comes,  when  they  are  to  sail.  He  [Ruseell]  says,  ^  tlien  he 
roust  speak  of  it  to  the  commissioners,  and  hear  who  "will  speak  againal 
it,  by  which  I  may  judge.' " 

The  matter  was  for  the  promotion  of  the  disgraced  brother  of  Mad- 
borough  to  a  flag.     How  strange  it  is  that  queen  Mary  did  not  urge  the 

^Dalrymple's  Mems.,  p.  447,  collated  with  Kelly's  Contemporary  History,  pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society. 
*Delrymple's  Appendix*  Part  ii.,  p.  164. 
*  The  siege  of  Limerick  ■  see  Dalrymple's  AppendiX)  p.  164. 
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impossibility  of  placing  a  man,  branded  as  Churchill  was,  in  such  a 
sitnation  !  In  these  days,  the  public  press  would  have  thundered  their 
anathemas  against  such  a  measure,  wheresoever  the  English  language 
was  read  or  spoken. 

^  I  see  lord  Marlborough's  heart  is  very  much  set  on  this  matter,  and 
Mr.  Russell,  as  you  may  see  by  what  I  write.  On  t'other  side,"  adds 
her  majesty,  ^^  lord^president  says,/  If  Churchill  have  a  flag,  it  will  be 
called  the  Jlag  hy  favour^  as  his  brother  [Marlborough]  is  called  the 
general  hyfavowr?  " 

Marlborough  bad,  as  yet,  done  little  to  justify,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his 
party,  the  extraordinary  course  of  prosperity  he  had  enjoyed,  except  by 
his  services  as  revolutionist  Few  persons,  at  this  period,  gave  him 
credit  for  his  skill  in  military  tactics,  on  which  his  fame  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  Anne.  As  for  his  personal  prowess,  that  was  never  greatly 
boasted,  even  by  his  warmest  admirers.  Queen  Mary  mentions  above 
the  precise  value  at  which  he  was  rated  by  the  revolutionary  party,  his 
compeers  in  1690;  and  as  she  avowedly  leant  to  the  appointment  ^f  his 
peculating  brother  to  an  admiral's  flag,  as  shuwn  in  her  letter  of  August 

i|,  she  certainly  does  not  speak  with  the  bitterness  of  opposition, 
feither  does  queen  Mary  ever  manifest  the  slightest  enmity  to  Marl- 
borough himself  in  this  correspondence.  Far  from  it ;  she  always  men- 
tions him  with  complacency,  though  she  owns  her  dislike  to  his  wife. 
She  continues  on  the  subject  of  the  navy  :— 

*^  Lord-president  says,  ^  If  Churchill  have  a  flag,  that  absolutely  this 
Carter  will  quit ;  he  commends  him  highly ;  but  I  must  tell  you  another 
thing,  which  is,  that  he  (lord-president)  is  mightily  dissatisfied  with  the 
business  of  Kinsale.'  I  see  he  does  not  oppose  it,  for  he  says,  ^  it  is 
your  order,  and  therefore  must  be  obeyed,'  but  I  find  he  raises  many 
difficulties  to  me ;  what  he  does  to  others,  I  cannot  tell,  but  among  other 
things,  he  endeavours  to  fright  me  by  the  danger  there  is  of  being  so 
exposed,  when  the  fleet  and  5000  men  are  gone,  which  he  reckons  all 
the  force,  and  tells  me  how  easy  it  will  be  then  for  the  French  to  come 
with  only  transport  ships,  and  do  what  they  will." 

The  victorious  French  fleet,  which  had  for  some  weeks  kept  William 
from  returning  from  Ireland,  now  began  to  find  their  rendezvous  of  Kin- 
sale  dangerous,  and  left  the  Irish  coast,  and  consequently  the  passage, 
free  for  William  III.  to  slip  over  to  England,  which  he  now  prepared  to 
do,  having  accepted  lord  Marlborough's  oflbr,  made  to  the  queen,'  that 
he  would  reduce  Cork  and  Kinsale  before  winter. 

**You  will  have  an  account  from  lord  Nottingham,"  proceeds  the 
queen's  narrative,  ^^  of  what  has  been  done  this  day  and  yesterday.  I 
know  you  will  pity  me,  and  I  hope  will  believe  that  had  your  letter 
been  less  kind,  I  don't  know  what  had  become  of  me.  Tis  that  only 
makes  me  bear  all  that  now  so  torments  me,  and  I  give  God  thanks, 
every  day,  for  your  kindness.  Tis  such  a  satisfaction  to  me,  to  find 
you  arc  satis/i/ed  with  me,  that  I  cannot  express  it,  and  I  do  so- flatter 

*  Kinsale  and  Cork  still  held  om  for  her  &ther. 
'Dalr/mple's  Memoirs,  p.  448. 
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myself  with  the  hopes  of  heing  once  more  happy  with  you,  that  that 
thought  alone  in  this  world  makes  me  bear  all  with  patience.  I  pray 
God  preserve  you  from  the  dangers  I  hear  you  daily  expose  yourself  to^ 
which  puts  me  in  continual  pain.  A  battle,  I  fancy,  i»  soon  over ;  but 
the  perpetual  shooting  you  are  now  in,  is  an  intolerable  thing  to  think 
on.  For  God's  sake,  take  care  of  yourself!  you  owe  it  to  your  own 
[Holland]  and  this  country,  and  to  all  in  general.  I  must  not  name  my- 
self where  church  and  state  are  equally  concerned,  yet  I  must  euy  you 
owe  a  little  care  for  my  sake,  who  I  am  sure  loves  you  more  than  you 
can  do  me,  and  the  little  care  you  take  of  your  dear  person  I  take  to  be 
a  sign  of  it,  but  I  must  still  love  you  more  than  life.^' 

This  tender  strain  pervades  tlie  letter  she  wrote  ^ve  days  after,  ia 
which  she  unveils  still  more  of  her  feelings,  and  gives  withal  some 
amusing  &mily  gossip  of  the  affiiirs  of  king  William's  relatives : — 
<*Quss2r  Mabt  to  Kins  William.^ 

"Whitehall,  Sep.  5,  Aug.  26,  1690. 

"Yesterday  I  was  very  much  disappointed  when  lord  Nottingham  brought  me 
a  letter  from  you,  to  find  it  was  only  a  duplicate  of  a  former,  which  brought 
your  orders  to  lord  Marlborough,  so  that  I  have  now  received  three  of  yours  of 
one  date;  you  may  be  sure  they  are  all  extreme  welcome,  but  I  confess  that 
which  came  yesterday,  would  have  been  more  so  had  it  been  of  a  fresher  date. 

"  I  have  been  just  now  writing  to  your  aunt,  the  princess  of  Nassau,  in  answer 
to  one  which  she  wrote,  to  let  me  know  of  her  daughter  being  about  to  marry 
the  prince  of  Saxenschnach.  I  believe  you  will  be  glad,  for  your  cousin's  sake, 
that  she  will  be  disposed  of  before  her  mother  dies,  and  I  ever  heard  U  at  the 
Hague,  that  this  young  man  was  good-natured,  which  will  make  him  use  her 
well,  though  she  is  so  much  older.  And  for  his  good  fortune,  she  has  enough 
[good  nature],  I  believe,  to  govern  him  more  gently  than  another  cousin  of  youth 
does  her  spouse." 

Meaning  herself  and  William ;  with  playful  irony,  she  contrasts  her 
own  utter  submission  and  devotion  to  her  master  with  the  airs  of  a 
governing  wife.  She  then  opens  her  own  heart  to  the  object  of  her  love, 
while  her  ostensible  purpose  of  sending  cannon,  and  the  use  to  be  made 
of  them,  are  mingled  strangely  with  her  honeyed  sentences  : — 

^^  1  canH  help  laughing  at  this  wedding,  though  my  poor  heart  is  ready 
to  break  every  time  I  think  in  what  perpetual  danger  you  are.     I  am  in 

f  eater  fears  than  can  be  imagined  by  any  who  loves  less  than  myself, 
count  the  hours  and  the  moments,  and  have  only  reason  enough  to 
think,  as  long  as  J  have  no  letters,  all  is  well. 

"  I  believe,  by  what  you  write,  that  you  got  your  cannon  Friday  at 
farthest,  and  then  Saturday,  I  suppose  you  began  to  make  use  of  them. 
Judge  then  what  cruel  thoughts  they  are  to  me,  to  think  what  you  may 
be  exposed  to  all  this  while.  I  never  do  anything  without  thinking 
now,  it  may  be,  you  are  in  the  greatest  dangers,  and  yet  I  must  see 
company  upon  my  sett  days.  I  must  play  twice  a-week ;  nay,  I  must 
laugh  and  talk,  though  never  so  much  against  my  will.  I  believe  I  dis- 
semble very  ill  to  those  who  know  me — at  least,  'tis  a  great  constraint 
to  mvself,  yet  I  must  endure  it.     All  my  motions  are  so  watched,  and 

^Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  p.  166. 
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all  I  do  BO  observed,  that  if  I  eat  less,  or  speak  less,  or  look  more  grare, 
all  is  lost  in  the  opinion  of  the  world !  So  that  I  have  this  misery  added 
to  that  of  your  absence  and  my  fears  for  your  dear  person,  that  I  must 
grin  when  my  heart  is  ready  to  breaks  and  talk  when  it  is  so  oppressed 
I  can  scarce  breathe !"  * 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  fruition  of  her  ambition !  Surely,  Dante 
in  all  his  descriptions  of  torture,  whether  ludicrous  or  pathetic,  or  both 
combined,  does  not  surpass  Mary's  ^^  grin  when  her  heart  was  ready  to 
urst !"  Queen  Mary,  like  all  the  royal  race  of  Stuart,  excepting  her  sis- 
ter Anne,  was  born  with  literary  abilities ;  happily  for  herself,  she  was 
unconscious  of  those  powers ;  for  the  excitability  of  the  brain  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits  is  by  no  means  likely  to  soothe  the  thorns  interwoven 
in  every  regnal  diadem.  The  calamities  of  authors  are  as  proverbial  as 
those  of  kings,  and  both  had  been  united  in  her  hapless  race.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  any  professional  pen  to  have  given  a  more  forcible  or 
beautiful  transcript  of  human  feeling  than  this  which  sprang,  in  unstudied 
simplicity,  from  the  queen's  mind,  written,  as  it  avowedly  is  against  her 
inclination,  in  order  to  unburden  her  over-charged  heart  to  its  only  con- 
fidant.    She  continues  :— 

^^  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do,  were  it  not  for  the  grace  of  God, 
which  supports  me ;  I  am  sure  I  have  great  reason  to  praise  the  Lord 
while  I  live,  for  his  great  mercy,  that  I  don't  sink  under  this  affliction ; 
nay,  that  I  keep  my  health ;  for  I  can  neither  sleep  nor  eat  I  go  to 
Kensington  as  often  as  I  can  for  air,  but  then  I  can  never  be  quite  alone ; 
neither  can  I  complain — that  would  be  some  ease ;  but  I  have  nobody 
whose  humour  and  circumstances  agree  with  mine  enough  to  speak  my 
mind  freely.  Besides,  I  must  hear  of  business,  which,  being  a  thing  I 
am  so  new  in,  and  so  unfit  for,  does  but  break  my  brains  the  more^  and 
not  ease  my  heart" 

^  I  see  I  have  insensibly  made  my  letter  too  long  upon  my  own  self, 
but  I  am  confident  you  love  enough  to  bear  it  for  once.  I  don't  remem- 
ber I  have  been  guilty  of  the  like  fault  before,  since  you  went ;  and  that 
is  now  three  months,  for  which  time  of  almost  perpetual  fear  and  trouble, 
this  is  but  a  short  account,  and  so  1  hope  may  pass." 

It  is  apparent  from  this  passage  that  Mary  had  been  chidden  by  her 
spouse,  on  account  of  the  length  of  these  letters. 

She  resumes :  ^^  'Tis  some  ease  to  me  to  write  my  pain,  and  'tis  some 
satisfaction  to  believe  you  will  pity  me ;  it  will  be  yet  more  when  I  hear 
it  from  yourself  in  a  letter,  as  I  am  sure  you  must,  if  it  be  but  out  of 
common  good-nature,  how  much  more,  then,  out  of  kindness,  if  you 
love  me  as  well  as  you  make  me  believe^  and  as  I  endeavour  to  deserve 
a  little  by  that  sincere  and  lasting  kindness  I  have  for  you." 

"  But  by  making  excuses,  I  do  but  take  up  more  of  your  time,  and 
therefore  must  tell  you  that  this  morning  lord  Marlborough  went  away ; 
as  little  reason  as  I  have  to  care  for  his  wife,  yet  I  must  pity  her  condi- 
tion, having  lain  in  but  eight  days ;  and  I  have  great  compassion  for 
wives  when  their  husbands  go  to  fight" 

*  Datrymple*s  Appendix,  p.  167. 
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This  is  a  paragrtph  which  does  some  honour  to  Mary's  feelings.  It 
is  singular,  that  the  only  person,  besides  her  husband,  for  whom,  in  her 
correspondence,  she  manifests  a  human  sympathy,  should  be  the  woman 
whose  pen  was  most  active  in  vituperating  her.  Lord  Marlborough  eel 
off  for  Ireland  on  an  expedition,  to  reduce  Cork  and  Kinsale,  which,  k 
is  as  well  to  mention  here,  fell  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  and  were  the 
first  fruits  of  his  genius  in  battle  and  siege.  The  queen  sayv  of  this 
undertaking : — 

^  I  hope  this  business  will  succeed ;  1  find  if  it  do  not,  those  who  have 
advised  it  will  have  an  ill  time,  all,  except  lord  Nottingham,  being  very 
much  against  it  Lord-president  only  complying  because  it  was  your 
order,  but  not  liking  it,  and  wondering  England  should  be  left  so  exposed^ 
thinking  it  too  great  a  hazard.  There  would  be  no  end  should  I  tell  yovt 
all  1  hear  upon  this  subject,  but  I  thank  God  1  am  not  afraid,  nor  do  I 
doubt  of  the  thmg  since  it  is  by  your  order.  I  pray  God  the  weather 
does  not  change  with  you  as  it  does  here ;  it  has  rained  all  the  last  night 
and  this  day,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  set  in  for  it.  Everything  frif  hts  roe 
now,  but  were  I  once  more  so  happy  as  to  see  you  here,  1  fiincy  fshould 
fear  nothing." 

^  I  have  always  forgot  to  tell  you  that  in  the  Utrecht  Ck>iirant,  they 
have  printed  a  letter  of  yours  to  the  States  of  Holland,  in  which  you 
promise  to  be  soon  with  them ;  I  canH  tell  you  how  many  ill  hours  I 
have  had  about  that,  in  the  midst  of  my  joy,  when  I  thought  you  were 
coming  home,  for  it  troubled  me  to  think  you  would  go  over  and  fight 
again  there." 

And  what  was  worse,  indulge  at  Loo  in  the  society  of  her  rival,  Eliza- 
beth Villiers,  the  companion  of  his  coarse  relaxations  in  Holland ;  which 
consisted  of  schnaps,  smoking,  and  more  vulgarity  than  could  be  ven* 
tured  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  English  court  and  his  stately  queen, 
who,  whatsoever  were  her  deficiencies  in  family  benevolence,  these  let- 
ters will  prove  was  a  lady  of  refined  mind ;  yet,  like  her  ancestress  the 
wife  of  the  Conqueror,  and  Matilda  Atheling,  she  was  often  lef^  to  sway 
a  lonely  sceptre,  while  her  husband  was  absent  prosecuting  his  conti- 
nental wars  and  soothing  the  discontents  of  his  transmarine  subjects. 
The  Dutch,  in  fact,  soon  began  to  murmur  at  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
absenteeism,  which  is,  sooth  to  say,  the  curse  of  pluralities,  whether 
they  be  possessions  temporal  or  spiritual. 

The  next  paragraph  in  the  queen's  letter  alludes  to  an  eccentric  cha- 
racter, whom  we  suppose  to  be  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh.  From  her 
description,  his  letter  to  her  must  have  been  a  real  curiosity,  and  we 
regret  in  vain  that  a  copy  was  not  enclosed  to  her  spouse. 

^  I  must  tell  you  that  Mr.  Johnson  writes  that  Mr.  Danckleman  has 
writ  the  elector  word  that  you  received  the  news  very  coldly,  that  he, 
the  elector,  was  come  to  the  army,  which  they  say  vext  him.  J  have 
wnt  to  him  (His  already  some  time  ago)  in  answer  to  a  letter  J  had  from 
him,  which  I  wish  you  had  seen,  it  was  full  of  so  many  extraordinary 
things,  but  so  like  Mm.  I  have  had  a  present  from  him  of  an  amber 
cabinet,  for  which  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  write.^ 
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I'he  amber  cabinet  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  queen's  eccentric  cor- 
le^pondent  was  the  sovereign  of  Prussia.' 

"  Now,"  concludes  queen  Mary,  "  my  letter  is  so  long,  'tis  as  if  I  were 
bewitched  to-night ;  I  cauH  end  for  my  life,  but  will  force  myself  now, 
beseeching  God  to  bless  you,  and  keep  you  from  all  dangers  whatsoever! 
And  to  send  us  a  happy  meeting  again  here  upon  earth,  and  at  last,  a 
joyful  and  blessed  one  in  heaven,  in  his  good  time  P' 

"  Farewell— do  but  continue  to  love  me,  and  forgive  the  taking  up  so 
much  of  your  time  by  your  poor  wife,  who  deserves  more  pity  than 
ever  any  creature  did,  and  who  loves  you  a  great  deal  too  much  for  her 
own  ease,  though  it  canH  be  more  than  you  deserve." 

King  William  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  storm  Limerick,  August 
20,  owing  to  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  governor,  col.  Sarsfield. 
After  leaving  1200  regular  soldiers  dead  in  the  trenches,  he  raised  the 
siege  of  Limerick,  August  30,  and  embarked  September  5th  for  England. 
His  brother-in-law.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  was  permitted  to  sail  in 
the  same  ship  with  him,  though  not  to  enter  his  coach.  So  prosperous 
was  his  voyage,  that  they  arrived  in  King's  Koad,  near  Bristol,  Septembet 
1^,  driven  by  the  equinoctial  winds,  before  which  the  French  ships  had 
prudently  retired  from  the  dangerous  British  channels;  and  the  king  of 
Great  BriUiin,  finding  the  coast  clear,  got  safely  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water:  the  news  of  his  landing  drew  from  the  queen  the  following 
letter : — 

**  QuBxir  Mabt  to  Kihs  Williav. 

"Whitehall,  Sep.  y,  1690. 

*  Lord  Winchester  is  desirous  to  go  meet  you,  which  you  may  believe  I  will 
never  hinder  any  one.  Whether  I  ought  to  send  him  out  of  form  sake  I  can't 
tell,  but  it  may  pass  for  what  it  ought  to  the  world ;  and  to  your  dear  self;  al 
least,  I  suppose  it  is  indifferent.  Nothing  can  express  the  impatience  I  have  to 
see  you,  nor  my  joy  to  think  it  is  so  near.  I  have  not  ileept  all  this  night  for  it, 
though  I  had  but  five  hours  rest  the  night  before,  for  a  reason  I  shall  tell  you.  I 
am  now  going  to  Kensington  to  put  things  in  order  there,  and  intend  to  dine  there 
to-morrow,  and  expect  to  hear  when  I  shall  tett  out  to  meet  you. 

**I  had. a  compliment,  last  night,  firom  the  queen-dowager,  who  came  to  town 
m-Friday  (on  Friday).  She  sent,  I  believe,  with  a  better  heart,  because  Lim» 
wuricke  is  not  taken — for  my  part  I  don't  thiuk  of  that  or  anything  but  you. 

**  God  send  you  a  good  journey  home,  and  make  me  thankful  as  I  ought  for  all 
his  mercies." 

So  closes  this  regnal  correspondence ;  it  concludes  as  it  hegan,  with 
the  expression  of  ill-will  against  the  unfortunate  Catharine  of  Braganza. 

King  William  arrived  at  Kensington,  September  f  J ;  how  affection* 
ately  he  was  received  by  his  adoring  consort,  may  be  supposed  from  her 
preceding  love-letters.  The  queen  went  to  meet  her  husband  at  Windsor, 
from  whence  they  went  to  Hampton-Court,  and  from  thence  in  two  days 
to  Kensington  Palace,  where  they  settled  for  the  remainder  of  the  autumn. 

Again  does  that  remarkable  feature  in  this  reign  press  on  the  attention 
of  observers,  that  the  queen  was  never  permitted  to  approach  her  parlia^ 

^  He  was  made  knight  of  the  Garter  about  a  month  afler,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  duke  of  Zelle,  another  friend  and  ally  of  William  IIL  the  fitth^r  <^ 
George  I.'s  unfbrtunote  wife,  Sophia  Dorothea. 
VOL.  XI. — lO 
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ment,  not  even  at  its  solemn  opening  in  the  aatamn  of  1690;  the  first 
which  was  legally  elected  in  their  reign.  After  the  meeting  of  which^ 
the  queen's  youngest  uncle,  Laurence  Hyde,  took  the  oaths  with  many- 
other  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  clergymen  who  had  previously  refused  them 
when  William  and  Mary  were  governing  merely  by  means  of  the  con- 
vention that  had  elected  them  to  the  throne.  How  deeply  the  jealousy 
was  seated  of  the  king  to  his  partner,  may  be  considered,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  she  never  invested  with  hor  regal  robes  and  state-crown 
to  sceptre  the  acts,  and  give  her  personal  assent  to  any  bill  passed  by 
parliament,  like  the  queens  regnant,  her  predecessors,  not  even  when  she 
was  governing  alone.  King  William  had  interdicted  her  from  meeting 
the  privy -council,  a  fact  which  is  evident  by  her  own  assertion  in  her 
letters,  and  previously  quoted.  When  forced  so  to  do  at  critical  exigen- 
cies, her  apologies  are  remarkable.  With  parliament,  in  the  most  stormy 
perioils  of  her  regency,  the  queen  never  had  the  slightest  communication 
but  by  commission.*  The  instruments  for  these  commissions  bear  her 
full  sign-manual,  Maria  Regina,  to  which  is  added, "  Gulieh  et  Maria  Dei 
gratia  Anglia^'^  &c.  &c.  Nevertheless,  the  formula  of  all  assented  bills 
ran,  "  JLe  Roy  et  la  Reyne  le  veulent?'^ '  Perhaps  the  king's  regal  jealousy 
of  bis  wife  had  been  aggravated  by  this  remarkable  circumstance :  that 
when  the  bill  was  passing  in  the  spring  of  this  year  of  1690,  to  enable 
the  queen  to  exercise,  in  the  king's  absence,  the  sole  sovereign  power, 
very  singular  queries  were  started  ;  for  instance,  "  WJiether^  if  the  queen 
gave  contrary  commands  to  the  king^or  signed  any  documents  contradicting 
his  orders,  which  sovereign  was  to  he  obeyed  P^  Such  is,  however,  the 
mere  heading  of  the  diurnal  notation ;  the  very  remarkable  debate  which 
ensued  thereon,  passed  with  closed  doors,  and  if  any  minutes  remain  of 
the  speeches,  they  exist  in  as  yet  undiscovered  private  manuscripts. 

Among  other  remarkable  signs  of  those  times  was  the  extreme  jealousy 
of  the  peers  for  their  personal  dignity ;  there  was  a  disposition  shown 
for  assuming  to  themselves  the  sacred  character  of  which  they  had  just 
divested  their  sovereigns.  Such  assumption  was  the  more  absurd,  since, 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  the  English  peerage  had  begun  to  lose 
sight  of  the  true  office  of  nobility  as  the  protective  class  to  the  country 
people  inhabiting  their  wide  extents  of  landed  property.  The  personal 
abuses  of  the  feudal  system  were  moderated  by  Henry  VII.,  ye»  for  more 
than  a  century  the  old  nobility  and  ancient  country  gentry  still  exercised 
feudality,  but  in  the  spirit  of  beneficial  influence,  not  the  feudality  of 
law — but  that  of  love^which  almost  assumed  the  exalted  character  of 
patriarchal  government  That  they  exercised  this  influence  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  those  beneath  them,  may  be  judged  by  the  deep  aflection  borne 
to  them  by  the  country  people,  who  manifested  excessive  anger  if  any 
persons  who  rose  from  mean  origin  were  likely  to  be  advanced  by  royal 
favour  to  the  highest  ranks  of  the  peerage.  The  colonizing  and  mari- 
time sovereigns,  with  statistical  wisdom  far  beyond  their  century,  en- 
deavoured to  turn  the  love  of  their  people  to  the  noble  classes  to  great 
and  good  account,  by  inducing  various  members  of  the  aristocracy  to 

'  MS  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords.  '  So  written. 
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become  leaders  of  emigration,  in  hopes  that  those  who  possessed  the 
governing  instincts  undegenerated,  joined  to  the  valour  with  which  they 
wielded  the  sword  defensive,  would  prove  of  the  highest  utility  to  the 
bands  they  protected  in  the  Transatlantic  wilderness.  Hence  the  foun« 
dation  of  the  Nova  Scotia  baronets  and  the  districts  in  North  America, 
granted  to  the  earls  of  Stirling,  Baltimore,  and  other  nobles.  The  idea 
of  this  truly  glorious  and  useful  renewal  of  the  well-spring  of  nobility 
sank  with  its  much  calumniated  originator.  Scarcely  was  his  yet  more 
calumniated  son  enabled  to  snatch,  in  a  brief  interval  of  power,  the 
means  of  showing  how  a  colony  could  prosper,  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  a  leader  of  ancient  and  respected  lineage,  who  possessed  the 
governing  powers  undegenerated  that  his  Saxon  sires  of  old  had  exer* 
cised,  when  all  power  passed  away  from  the  royal  patron — his  leader 
and  his  colony  both  suflered  from  the.  persecution  of  "  Mary,  the  daugh- 
ter ;"  still,  good  enough  had  been  done  to  make  that  colony  a  light  and 
beacon  of  example  in  contradistinction  to  all  the  colonizing  blundera 
perpetrated  since  its  foundation.  In  vain  did  William  Penn  repudiate 
all  titular  nobility,  and  equally  repudiating  the  use  of  the  sword  defen- 
sive of  the  ancient  noble,  he  made  up  for  his  utter  abstinence  from  phy- 
sical pugnacity  by  the  more  effective  exercise  of  powers  of  moral 
government.  As  the  delegate  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  leader  of  his 
fellow-subjects,  Penn  became  virtually  and  practically  a  noble  of  the 
highest  order,  whether  he  chose  to  be  called  so  or  not.  According  to 
the  sweet  and  primitive  phrase  of  Saxon  simplicity,  it  will  be  allowed 
that  he  was  ^  good  lord  unto"  those  who  were  under  his  protection 
whether  they  were  the  wild  aborigines  of  the  forest  or  the  poor  settler 

Whilst  this  solitary  instance  of  the  true  exercise  of  primitive  nobility 
was  developing  itself  in  the  wilderness,  an  aristocracy  of  mere  wealth 
were  manifesting  active  existence  in  England,  which  ckimed  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  hereditary  nobility,  when,,  by  means  of  successful  acquisi- 
tion, they  had  won  the  name  and  power  of  protectors — not  of  wide 
lands  and  prosperous  tenants,  or  even  of  industrious  communities,  manu- 
factories, or  artizans,  unto  whom  they  might  have  had  ^  the  opportunity 
of  being  good  lords,"  —  they  were  but  protectora  of  large  masses  of 
money.  In  fact,  ^  the  unaccounted  millions"  of  taxes  which  had  been 
torn  from  the  people  daring  the  period  very  oddly  termed  *^  the  common^ 
wealth,"  had  been  shared  by  Cromwell  among  a  number  of  persons  un- 
principled enough  to  support  his  despotism ;  many  of  these  were  scions 
of  genteel  families— indeed,  the  revolution  of  1640  was  effected  by  the 
middle  and  burgher  classes.  Such  men  as  the  Coopers,  the  Whartons, 
and  Barleys,  with  many  more,  whose  names  will  instantly  rise  to  me- 
mory, were  found  as  monied  capitalists,  imbued  with  the  most  ravenous 
appetite  for  the  titles  and  privileges  of  English  nobility. 

An  examination  of  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  gives  the 
reader,  in  manuscript,  curious  insights  regarding  the  claims  of  personal 
sanctity  made  by  peers,  most  of  whom  were  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
origin  of  their  order,  or  its  claims  to  the  continuance  of  personal  reve- 
rence by  the  exercise  of  any  functions  but  taking  care  of  the  cash,  on 
whirh  they  had  founded  their  claims  to  titles.    But  this  desire  for  mere 
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titular  dignity  was  no  new  trtit:  so  rapid  had  been  the  race  for  earl- 
doms, marquisQles,  and  dukedonas,  since  the  reign  of  Edwani  VI.,  that 
when  delineating  the  deeds  of  such  men  as  the  Dudleys,  Halifaxes,  and 
Osbornes,  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it  is  a  difficult  task 
for  historians  to  recognise  the  trails  of  the  old  serpents  under  their  fre- 
quent changes  of  skin.  No  wonder  wealthy  parvenues  struggled  for- 
ward to  the  titular  oligarchy  when  much  of  the  time  of  their  debates^ 
with  closed  doors,  was  spent  in  discussing  the  privileges  of  their  order, 
on  such  cases  as  the  following,  which  are  extracted  from  the  MS.  jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  first  regular  parliament  in  1690 
to  1692. 

Lord  Danby,  the  son  of  the  lord  Carmarthen,  had  his  waterman 
claimed  by  the  master-gunner  of  a  man-of-war,  and  seized  while  in  the 
act  of  rowing  his  lord  down  the  river,  not  without  desperate  resistance. 
The  contumacious  gunner  was  sent  for  by  the  black-roil,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Gatehouse  for  breach  of  privilege.  Lord  Mulgrave  made 
complaint  that  his  waterman,  wearing  his  arms  and  crest  engraven  on  a 
silver  badge,  had  been  seized  on,  and  carried  otiT  by  a  press-gang  com- 
manded by  lieutenant  Crowe,  in  defiance  of  his  privilege  as  a  peer;  the 
black-rod  was  sent  for  the  ofifending  lieutenant,  who  had  to  resign  his 
prey  and  make  hamble  atonement  on  his  knees  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  lords  for  his  audacity. 

An  assault  of  a  difierent  kind  was  brought  before  the  discussion  of  the 
house  of  peers,  which  likewise  involved  the  breach  of  peers'  privilege. 
It  seems  that  a  guard  was  kept  constantly  mounted  at  the  theatres,  the 
same  as  at  the  British  Museum  and  the  royal  demesnes  and  residences 
at  the  present  day,  which  guard  thought  proper  to  keep  the  king  and 
queen's  peace  therein  in  a  somewhat  bellicose  manner.  Lord  Longue^ 
ville,  on  the  15th  of  December,  informed  the  house  ^that  he  was  going 
to  the  playhouse,"  and  **  having  given  the  fellow  that  receives  the  money 
a  guinea  to  change, —  not  having  taken  a  ticket  previously —  before  he 
eould  obtain  his  change,  the  serjeant  on  guard  pushed  him  back,  some 
of  the  soldiers  struck  him,  order  was  given  to  fire,  they  wounded  his 
footman  and  knocked  down  his  page." '  For  these  outrages,  which  a 
well-regulated  police  ought  to  have  rectified,  the  house  of  peers,  in  high 
indignation,  sent  the  black-rod  to  capture  lieutenant  Primrose,  (the  com* 
roander  of  the  guard,)  his  serjeant  and  his  soldiers ;  and,  moreover,  they 
commanded  the  lord-chamberlain  to  shut  up  the  playhouse.  The  ofienders 
were  incarcerated  in  the  Gatehouse,  and  London  remained  without  plays. 

The  petitions  of  the  players  and  patentees  were  piteous ;  the  pardon 
they  asked  of  the  peers  almost  amounted  to  prostration,  as  well  as  the 
required  genuflexions ;  but  the  peers  remained  obdurate,  until  their  m»* 
jesties  had  answered  the  request  of  the  house  to  prevent  their  soldiers 
from  thus  maltreating  his  peers.  The  answer  was  sent  by  the  duke  of 
•Norfolk,  who  had  especial  cognizance,  as  earl-marshal,  of  all  riots  and 
rows  on  regal  demesnes,  ^^  That  his  majesty  hath  given  order  that  no 
soldiers  be  suimiited  to  guard  the  playhouse  as  desired."    Three  days 

'  MS.  Journals  of  Houm  of  Lorda,  December,  1691. 
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•flter,  ^<  Alexander  Davenant,  Richard  Middlemore,  and  Andrew  Cardt 
aharers  and  adventurers  in  the  playhouse,  having  made  their  humble 
apologies,  supplications,  and  petitions,  the  lords  requested  the  lord- 
chamberlain  of  tbeir  raijesties'  household  to  take  off  the  suspension  the 
players  lie  under."  * 

The  duke  of  Norfolk's  family  kSbAts  likewise  elucidate  some  traits  af 
ancient  usages  and  costume  regarding  the  privileges  of  the  peerage.  His 
duchess  being  trader  prosecution  for  conjugal  infidelity  to  liim,  it  was 
needful  in  regard  to  her  objections  to  his  witnesses,  that  she  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  hoBse  of  peers,  which  went  into  debate  to  know  how 
her  grace  was  to  be  received  by  them.  They  agreed  she  was  to  sit  in 
a  chair  at  the  table.  They  then  debated  whether  any  peer  who  spoke 
to  her  was  to  address  her  standing  with  his  hat  off,  which  was,  however, 
negatived.  The  existence  of  such  solemn  notations  of  debates  seems 
absurd,  when  it  is  found  that  discussions,  involving  the  vital  interests  of 
both  the  monarchs  and  of  their  peof^e,  remain  blanks  on  the  journals 
of  the  senate. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  peere  and  commons  clainted  the 
detestable  right  of  putting  their  fellow-creatures  in  the  pillory,  with  all 
the  horrors  practised  in  the  days  of  the  queen's  grandfather,  Charles  !., 
if  their  privileges  were  invaded.  Such  disgusting  punishments  justly 
meet  with  reprobation  in  history,  although  the  law  against  libelling 
royalty  had  been  by  that  unfortnnate  monarch  greatly  ameliorated — at 
least,  in  the  practice,  since  it  had  become  a  statute  under  the  Tudors. 
Few  years  elapsed,  before  a  struggle  took  place  in  the  house  of  peers  to 
cause  the  same  infliction  to  be  visited  on  such  of  the  people  at  large 
who  discussed  the  conduct  of  any  individual  among  them;  such  punish* 
ment  was  perpetrated  on  the  person  of  Defoe,  for  blaming  the  conduct 
of  the  members  of  the  houses  of  parliament  collectively,  and  we  shall 
see  it  attempted  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  for  attacking  a  peer  in 
office  under  a  sobriquet  or  character-name.  A  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Stevens  was  actually  sentenced  to  the  pillory,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Anne,  for  charging  the  duke  of  Marlborough  with  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  history  has  since  brought  home  to  his  memory.  The  duke  re- 
quested the  remission  of  the  punishment  on  Stevens,  and  proved  his 
wisdom  in  thus  doing,  but  the  conviction  and  sentence  mark  the  state 
of  the  law  which  the  peers  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  voted  for 
themselves. 

Most  favourable  are  the  comparisons  which  may  be  drawn  between 
Buch  proceedings  and  those  of  the  house  of  lords  at  the  present  day : 
instead  of  the  doors  being  inexorably  barred,  access  is  easy ;  instead  of 
reporters  being  set  in  ti^  pillory,  their  accommodations,  while  in  the 
pursuance  of  their  important  avocations,  are  positively  luxurious  in  the 
newly  erected  hall  of  peers.  Nor  does  there  exist  greater  contrast  oe- 
Iween  the  pnerile  instances  above  mentioned,  and  the  philanthropic  ten-^ 
4ency  of  debates  in  the  present  day.     All  contributes  to  mark  the  difle- 

'  MS.  JouinalB  of  HoiMa  of  Lords,  Decemberi  1691. 
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rence  between  the  red  liberty  under  the  present  reig^n  and  it*  moch 
Taunted  semblance  in  the  days  of  Mary  and  Anne. 

Illustrations  of  the  literature,  costume^and  manners  of  the  centuries, 
which  have  passed  in  review  in  the  course  of  this  series  of  royal  Eng- 
lish biographies,  have  always  proved  an  arduous,  although  not  unde- 
Tifhtful  task.  Singular  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  the  difficulties  have 
been  far  greater  in  the  endeavour  to  present  any  idea  of  the  manners  and 
astes  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  from  the  revolution  to  the 
accession  of  queen  Anne,  than  any  other  period  since  the  times  of  the 
Saxons.  The  information  remaining  respecting  those  of  William  the 
Ck)nqueror  is  luminous  in  comparison. 

All  literature  of  costume  and  manner  usually  termed  light  literature, 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  blank,  or  is  too  atrociously 
wicked  to  bear  examination.  Even  unpublished  diaries  and  journals  are 
scarce  and  barren,  for  the  law  of  habeas  corpus  being  usually  in  a  state 
of  suspension  since  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  royal  messen- 
gers were  too  apt  to  become  very  unwelcome  and  dangerous  confidants 
of  persons^  private  thoughts  in  such  cases.  The  pictures  of  life  on  the 
sUige  were  rather  pictures  of  human  depravity  in  general,  than  marked 
with  the  beautiful  or  even  quaint  delineations  of  national  or  historical 
customs  and  characters  which  atone  for  occasional  forgetfulness  of 
decorum  in  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Massinger,  Marlow,  Herrick,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  illustrious  names  which  cast  haloes  of  glory  round  the 
thrones  of  the  native  British  sovereigns.  Such  forgetfulness  of  decorum 
in  the  literature  of  the  time  of  Mary  II.  was  not  occasional,  but  uni- 
versal. Moreover,  poetry  found  neither  exercise  nor  encouragement 
«ave  in  compounding  panegyrics  on  royalty,  which  royalty  neither  read 
nor  understood,  and  the  sole  sparks  of  genius  apparent  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  lampoons  under  the  patronage  of  state  ministers  or  the  leaders  of 
opposition.  The  persons  of  talent  who  somewhat  improved  the  litera- 
ture and  manners  of  the  succeeding  reign,  all  made  their  first  efforts  at 
verse  in  these  dull  or  abhorrent  exercises.  Marvel,  Defoe,  Congreve^ 
and  Prior,  had  previously  proved  masters  in  the  atrocious  art  of  lam- 
poon, and  had  risen  to  a  certain  degree  of  political  power  in  conse- 
quence. Swift,  Steele,  Parnell,  Fenton,  and  Garth,  were  all  at  this  epoch 
imping  their  infant  wings  by  dabbling  in  the  same  kind  of  mud,  which 
left  its  ine&ceable  stains  on  the  very  souls  of  some  of  them,  when  they 
found  the  field  open  for  better  work.  Addison  himself  is  accused  by 
his  opponents,  and  by  lord  Byron,  of  participation  in  these  evils ;  the 
more  credit  is,  therefore,  due  to  him  for  the  Christian  refinement  and 
civilization,  which  were  aflerwards  drawn  from  his  writings,  if  his  lite- 
rary noviciate  were,  indeed,  served  in  so  black  an  abyss.  Is  it  not,  how- 
ever, a  most  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  portraiture  of  sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  on  which  Addison^s  immortality  is  founded,  the  character 
9  whose  delineation  and  development  makes  all  English  hearts  glow  with 
the  beautiful  resemblance  to  the  pride  of  their  country  life,  was  shown 
neittier  as  revolutionist  nor  low  churchman,  but  bom  a  cavalier  and  bred 
nonjuror  and  Jacobite  ?  The  character  of  sir  Roger  de  Coverley  pretty 
well  proves  which  way  Addison's  real  afifections  tended j  although  his 
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bread  had  to  be  won  by  rowing  against  tho  current  of  his  true  incli- 
nations. Odd  enough  that  the  successful  sketch  of  a  Jacobite  country 
gentleman  should  raise  the  author  to  the  rank  of  an  under  secretary-of- 
state,  in  the  revolutionary  goyemment.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  was, 
however,  a  more  complete  type  of  the  English  country  gentleman  in  the 
era  of  Mary  II.  than  of  the  time  in  which  the  Spectator  was  produced. 
Most  of  the  nobiles  minores  of  his  class  lived  afar  off  from  the  court. 
Like  the  sir  Roger  de  Coverley  of  the  Spectator,  the  balance  of  moral 
worth  was  regulated  by  some  nonjuring  chaplain  of  the  reformed  catholic 
church,  who  had,  after  the  example  of  the  apostolical  archbishop,  San- 
croft,  forsaken  dignities  and  livings  rather  than  swear  a  false  oath  to  the 
Dutch  dissenter  governing  the  church  of  England.  One  among  the  few 
noble  specimens  of  English  poetry  of  this  epoch  is  the  picture  of  the 
country  clergyman  of  this  class  originally  drawn  by  Chaucer,  for  a  priest 
desirous  of  some  Wicklifite  reforms,  but  finished  up  by  Dryden,  from  an 
illustrious  instance  in  the  deprived  church  of  England  of  his  day.'  The 
sketch  begins — 

**  A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train, 
A  holy  reverent  and  religious  man.*' 

After  much  forcible  delineation  of  practical  excellence,  comes  the  con- 
clusion :— 

**  All  this  the  tempter  saw  with  enyions  eye, 
And,  as  on  Job,  demanded  leave  to  try: 
He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  deposed, 
When  high  and  low  with  happy  Hai^y  closed. 
This  prince,  though  great  in  arms,  the  priest  withstood, 
Near  though  he  was,  yet  not  the  next  of  blood. 
Had  Richard  unconstrained  resigned  the  crown, 
A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own. 
The  title  stood  intailed  had  Richard  had  a  son. 
Much  to  himself  he  thought,  but  little  spoke, 
And  undep rived,  his  benefice  forsook.*' 

Well  do  the  readers  of  antique  poetry  know  that  Chaucer  has  never 
mentioned  or  even  alluded  to  either  the  deposed  Richard,  or  ^'  Happy 
Harry ;"  indeed,  it  would  have  been  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  if 
the  father  of  English  poesy  had  ventured  on  such  an  experiment,  the 
£unily  connexions  of  Henry  IV.  being  so  strangely  entangled  with  his 
own.'  It  is  to  the  children  of  James  II.,  to  queen  Mary  and  to  her 
sister,  and  their  unfortunate  brother,  that  the  interpolation  of  the  de- 
prived laureate  alludes. 

'  Bishop  Kenn. 

*By  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  sister  of  die  third  wife  of  John  of  Qaunl, 
Catherine  Roet 
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QUEEK- REGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CMAPTER  VIII. 

Great  Rbilitiee  of  Marf  11. — Birth  and  death  of  the  prineess  Anne^  daughter— 
Kiag  saiiB  for  the  ilagae — Queen  again  goverafl  tolu9  Condemns  her  fother'f 
friends  to  death  —  Remonstranoes  of  lord  Preston's  child  —  Dange/  of  the 
king — His  praises  of  the  queen — Her  concerns  with  the  church — Queen't 
danger  at  the  conflagration  of  Whitehall — Takes  refuge  in  St.  James's  Park- 
Insulted  by  the  Jacobites — Return  of  the  king — Queen's  negotiatiun  with  Dr. 
Tillotson — King's  departure — Queen  appoints  Dr.  Tillotson  primate — Promotes 
Br.  Hooper — Rage  of  the  king — Grief  of  the  queen — Her  differences  with  her 
sister  and  George  of  Denmark — Anne  demands  the  garter  for  Marlborough — 
fier  letter  to  the  k\9g — CoBteasptHoas  refusal  of  the  quesn-^-Ajme  and  het 
favourites  malcontent — They  write  to  James  II. — Queen's  persecution  of  Peon 
the  quaker — Queen  Mary's  letter  to  lady  Russell — ^Her  eonversation  with  Dr. 
Hooper — Return  of  the  king — Queen  reproached  by  him — His  cynical  remark  on 
her — Princess  Anne's  letter  to  her  iather — Queen's  open  quarrel  with  hei 
sister — Letters  of  the  royal  sisters  on  the  dismissal  of  Marlborough — Final 
rapture  and  ejection  of  the  Marlboroughs  from  WhitehaJl-^Prinoess  Anne  de- 
parts with  them — She  borrows  Sion  House  of  the  Dutchen  of  Somerset-^ 
Queen  Mary's  reception  of  her  sister  at  her  drawing-room  in  Kensington 
Palace — Princess  Anne  suffers  petty  annoyances — Burnet's  private  opinions 
of  the  conduct  of  the  princess  Anne  and  the  queen — She  is  deprived  of  hel 
guards  by  the  king  and  queen — Departure  of  the  king,  d&o.  &c. 

The  abilities  of  queen  Mary,  and  the  importance  of  her  personal 
exertions  as  a  sovereigTi,  hnve  been  as  ntBcfa  underrated,  as  the  goodness 
of  tier  heart  and  Ohristian  excellences  have  been  over-estimated.  She 
vetHiiy  reigned  alone  the  cliief  part  of  the  six  years,  that  she  was  queen 
of  Gteat  Britain.  On  her  talents  for  gorernmetit,  and  all  her  husband 
owed  to  her  sagacity,  intelligence,  and  exclusive  afiection  to  him,  there 
is  little  need  to  dwell ;  her  own  letters  fully  develope  the  best  part  of 
her  dkeracter  and  conduct.  Wflliam  III.,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
yeai  of  his  election  to  the  throne  of  the  British  empire,  was  seldom  more 
than  four  months  together  In  England,  and  would  scarcely  have  tarried 
that  space  of  4ime,  but  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  parliament  to  advance 
the  enormous  sums  to  support  the  war  he  carried  on  in  Fkndeis,  where 
he  commanded  as  generalissimo  of  the  confederated  armies  of  the  Ger 
man  empire  agamst  France,  as  heretofore,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
all  the  wealth  of  the  British  kingdoms  was  turned  to  supply  the  fiinds 
for  those  fields  of  useless  slaughter— the  prospect  of  obtaining  such 
sinews  of  war  having  been  the  main  object  of  William's  efforia  to  de» 
throne  his  uncle. 
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K  is  wortky  of  renrark,  that  Dr.  Hooper,  the  friend  and  chaplain  of 
queen  Mary,  held  her  consort's  abilities  in  as  low  estimation  as  he  al« 
ways  did  his  character  and  reliffioiM  principles,  while  he  pointed  out  the 
great  tadents  of  the  princess,  and  said,  ^^  that  if  her  husband  erer  retained 
his  throne,  it  would  be  by  her  skill  and  talents  for  governing.  Few 
gave  htfr>  credit  for  this  assertion,  but  all  came  round  to  his  idea  when 
they  had  seen  her  at  the  helm  for  some  months.''  *  The  king  did  not 
leave  her  so  soon  as  she  had  dreaded  in  the  sommer,  but  hie  stay  in 
England  was  a  mere  series  of  preparations  for  his  spring  campaign. 
Lord  Marlborough  arrived  before  the  close  of  the  autumn  from  Ireland, 
where  he  had  ntet  with  brilliant  success  in  reducing  Cork  and  Kinsale ; 
he  had  an  audience  of  thanks  from  the  king  and  queen  at  Kensington. 
Notwithstanding  the  flattering  reception  they  gave  him,  he  saw  that 
they  remembered  with  secret  displeasure  the  interference  in  procuring 
the  income  for  the  princess  Anne. 

At  Sl  James's  palace,  the  princess  Amie  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
who  was  baptized  Mary,  after  the  queen,  but  the  infant  cRed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hottfs. 

The  king  left  the  queen  to  embark  for  the  Hague,  at  a  very  dangerou9 
and  unsettled  time,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  explosion  of  a  plot  for  the  sub- 
version of  their  government  He  took  leave  of  her  January  ^  1690-91, 
and  embarked  with  adniiiral  Rooke  and  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line.  The  queea  was  left  to  govern  by  the  assistance  of  the  same  junte 
of  nine,  who  were  called  by  the  discontented  **  the  nine  kings."  The 
departure  of  the  king  was  celebrated  by  some  English  Jacobite  imper- 
tinences, in  rhyme,  which  were  said  or  sung  by  more  persons  than 
history  records,  and  these  lines  note  what  history  does  not,  the  increflft- 
ing  corpttlenoe  of  her  majesty. 

"DSPARTUBB    OF    EllTO   WlLLIAX   YEOK    QuBBIT    MutT.' 

"  He  at  the  Boyne  his  lather  beat, 

And  mawled  the  Irish  Turk, 

The  rebel*  he  did  make  retreat, 

With  Ginkell  and  with  Kirk. 

"But  now  he  is  to  Holland  gone, 
That  conntry  to  defend. 

The  very  day  afler  the  king's  departure,  the  important  trial  of  Lord 
Preston,  the  late  lord-chamberlain  of  James  II.  and  Mr.  Ashton,  a  gentle- 
man in  the  household  of  the  exiled  queen  Mary  Beatrice,  took  place,  for 
conspiring  the  restoration  of  the  queen's  father.  Lord  Preston  and  Ash- 
ton were  found  guilty,  on  slander  evidence,  and  condemned  to  death. 

It  is  said  that  the  daughter  of  lord  Preston,  lady  Catherine  Graham,  a 
little  girl  of  but  nine  years  old,  saved  her  fiither's  life,  by  a  sudden  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings  of  queen  Mary.  The  poor  child  was,  during  the  trial 
of  her  fether,  left  in  the  queen's  apartments  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  he 
had  very  lately  had  an  esUiblishment,  which,  probably,  in  the  violent 

*  Hooper  MS.,  edited  in  Trevor's  William  IIL,  vol.  it 

'  Lanedowne  MS.,  British  Museum.  MS.  Songs,  coUected  for  Robert  Hariey 
aarl  of  Oxford. 


And  left  tlie  queen  and  us  elonei 
No  states  have  such  a  friend. 

**  The  royal  dame  can  ftll  at  once. 
Her  husband's  triple  throne, 
For  she  is  thrice  as  big  as  he, 
And  bears  three  queens  in  one.^ 
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confusioD  of  events,  had  not  been  legally  taken  from  his  ddmeeties  and 
family.  The  day  after  the  condemnation  of  lord  Preston,  the  queen 
foand  her  in  St  George's  Gallery,  gazing  earnestly  on  the  whole-length 
picture  of  James  II.,  which  still  remains  there.  Struck  with  the  mourn- 
ful expression  of  the  child's  face^  Mary  asked  her  hastily, 

^^  What  §he  saw  in  that  piciure  that  made  her  look  on  it  to  particn- 
larly  ?" 

^^  I  was  thinking,"  said  the  innocent  child,  ^  how  hard  it  is  that  my 
father  must  die  for  loving  yours." 

The  story  goes,  that  the  queen,  pricked  in  conscience  by  this  artless 
reply,  immediately  signed  the  pardon  of  lord  Preston,  and  gave  the  fother 
back  to  the  child.* 

It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  dispel  the  illusions  that  are  pleasant  to  M 
generous  minds ;  glad  should  we  be  to  record  as  a  truth  that  the  pardon 
of  lord  Preston  sprang  from  the  melting  heart  of  queen  Mary;  but,  alas! 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  will  not  su&r  the  idea  to  be  cherished 
for  a  moment.  Lord  Preston  was  only  spared  in  order  to  betray,  by  his 
evidence,  the  deep-laid  ramifications  of  the  plot,  which  compromised 
many  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  Above  all,  lord  Preston's  confessions 
were  made  use  of  to  convict  his  high-spirited  coadjutor,  young  Ash  ton, 
to  whose  case  the  appeal  of  little  lady  Catherine*  applied  as  much  as  it 
did  to  her  father.  Queen  Mary,  however,  signed  the  death-warrant  of 
Ashton  without  any  relenting,  and  he  was  executed.  He  died  with  great 
courage,  and  prayed  for  king  James  with  his  last  breath. 

Lord  Preston's  revelations  implicated  the  queen's  uncle,  lord  Claren- 
don, who  continued  under  very  severe  incarceration  in  the  Tower  during 
her  regency.  The  extensive  conspiracy  was  eonneeted  with  the  formi- 
dable coalition  in  Scotland,  which  the  queen  had  partially  detected  in 
the  summer,  when  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  Jacobite,  named  Nevill 
Payne,  had  been  arrested  by  her  orders  during  the  absence  of  king  Wil- 
liam in  Ireland.  Her  majesty  had  written,  before  the  return  of  the  king, 
it  seems,  several  autograph  letters  to  the  privy-council  of  Scotland,  in 
which  she  had  made  some  ominous  inquiries  as  to  what  had  become  of 
Mr.  Nevill  Payne  ?'  These  inquiries  were^  to  be  sure,  blended  with 
many  pious  expressions,  and  as  many  recommendations  ^Ho  praise  God," 
which  hints  in  state-documents,  unfortunately,  are  too  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  some  unusual  perpetration  of  cruelty  to  his  creatures.  The 
result  was  the  following  infliction  on  her  father's  faithful  and  courageous 
servant.  As  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from  indignant  language  in  such  a 
case,  we  will  only  use  that  addressed  to  the  principal  minister  of  her 
majesty  for  Scotland,  who  was  then  at  court,  expediting  the  business 
relating  to  this  afiair  with  the  queen : 

^  Dalryrople's  History  of  the  Reyolution  of  Great  Britain,  &o.  There  are  Mveial 
minutisB  the  author  has  supplied  from  northern  traditions. 

*  Lady  Catherine  Graham  afterwards  married  the  representative  of  the  heroic 
-jne  ot  Widdrington,  whose  fortunes  fell  in  the  subsequent  northern  struggles  for 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  never  to  rise  again. 

*  Melville  Papers,  pp.  58*2,  583  to  585. 
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To  LoED  Mkltillb.* 

^  Yesterday,  in  the  a/Vemoon,  Nevill  Paine  was  qnestioned  u|K>n  some  things 
that  were  not  of  the  greatest  concern,  and  had  but  gentU  torture  given  him;  being 
resolved  to  repeat  it  this  day,  which,  accordingly,  about  six  this  evening,  we  in- 
flicted on  both  his  thumbs  and  one  of  his  legs  with  all  the  severity  that  was  con- 
sistent with  humanity  [such  humanity!]  even  to  that  pitch  that  we  could  not  pre- 
serv€  ft/e,  and  have  gont  farther^  but  without  the  least  success,  for  his  answers  to 
all  our  interrogatories  were  negatives.  Yea,  he  was  so  manly  and  resolute  under 
his  suflfering,  that  such  of  the  council  as  were  not  acquainted  with  all  the  evi- 
dences were  bungled  (staggered),  and  began  to  give  him  charity  that  he  might 
be  innocent.  It  was  surprising  to  me  and  others  that  flesh  and  blood  could, 
without  fainting,  endure  the  heavy  penance  he  was  in  for  two  hours." 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  perceive,  that  the  narrator  of  this  atrocious 
scene  was  ashamed  and  conscience-stricken,  and  even  sick  at  the  part  he 
had  played,  as  chief  inquisitor  in  this  hideous  business,  for  he  adds — 

"  My  stomach  is,  truly,  so  out  of  tune,  by  being  a  witness  to  an  act  so  far  cross 
to  my  natural  temper,  that  I  am  fltter  for  rest  than  anything  else,  but  the  dangers 
from  such  conspiratort  to  the  person  of  our  incomparable  king,  have  prevailed  over 
me  in  the  council's  name  to  have  been  the  prompter  of  the  executioner  to  increase 
the  torture  to  so  high  a  pitch." 

While  these  appalling  scenes  were  proceeding  in  London  and  E^lin- 
burgh,  the  life  of  the  consort  of  the  queen  had  been  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  from  the  elements.  King  William  had  made  the  coast  of  Holland 
two  days  after  his  departure,  but  found  that  the  fleet  in  which  he  sailed 
dared  approach  no  nearer  to  the  coast  at  Goree  than  four  miles,  for  a 
dense  frost-fog  was  settled  over  the  shore,  and  wrapped  every  object  in 
its  impenetrable  shroud.  The  king  was  extremely  anxious  to  arrive  at 
the  Hague,  where  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  Deputies  were 
waiting  for  him  to  open  their  sessions,  and  they  had  in  the  previous 
year  expressed  great  jealousy  of  his  long  absence  in  his  new  sovereignty. 
Notwithstanding  the  fog,  some  fishermen  ventured  on  board  the  king's 
ship,  and  reported  that  Goree  was  not  a  mile  and  a  half  distant;  the 
king,  therefore,  resolved  to  be  rowed  oa  shore  in  his  barge,  into  which 
he  went  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  some  of  the  English  nobility  of 
his  suite.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  royal  barge  was  totally  lost  in  the  fog, 
and  could  neither  And  the  shore  nor  regain  the  fleet.  Night  fell,  and  the 
waves  became  rough  with  a  ground-swell ;  the  king  laid  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  open  boat,  only  sheltered  by  his  cloak ;  the  waves  washed 
over  him  several  times,  and  the  danger  seemed  great.  Some  one  near 
the  king  expressed  his  despair  at  their  situation,  ^^  What,  are  you  afraid 
to  die  with  me  ?''  asked  his  majesty,  sternly.'  At  day-break  the  shore 
was  discovered,  and  the  king  landed  safely  at  Aranick  Ilaak,  and  from 
thence  went  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was  received  triumphantly,  with 
illuminations,  and  all  possible  rejoicings.  It  was  his  first  state  entrance 
into  his  old  dominions  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  which  the  Dutch  firmly 
believed  was  as  much  his  conquest,  as  it  had  been  that  of  Norman  Wil- 

*  Letter  from  the  earl  of  Crafurd,  at  Edinburgh,  to  lord  Melville,  at  Mary'* 
court,  in  London.  Nevill  Payne  soon  afterwards  died  oi  the  efleots  of  thet* 
cruelties. 

'Barnard's  History  of  England,  p.  625. 
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liam  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  all  the  pageantry  at  the  Hague  he  was 
greeted  with  the  cognomen  of  Williain  "  the  Conqucrof,"  to  the  shame 
and  confusion  of  face  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  many  English  nobles 
he  brought  in  hi8  train. 

The  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  friend  and  confidential  adviser  of  queen 
Mary,  who  was  in  the  train  of  William  at  his  entry,  made  some  compli- 
mentary remark  on  the  acclamations  of  the  Dutch.  William  replied, 
"  Ah,  my  lord,  if  my  queen  were  but  here,  you  would  see  a  difference ! 
Where  they  now  give  one  shout  for  me,  they  would  give  ten  for  her.*' ' 
Perhaps  his  recent  danger  had  caused  his  heart  to  be  unusually  tender 
in  its  conjugal  reminiscences. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  queen  Mary  must  have  possessed  considerable 
personal  and  mental  courage,  when  it  is  remembered  that  she  was  kft 
alone  at  the  helm  of  government  during  the  awful  events  which  marked 
the  spring  of  1690-1 ;  when  the  execution  of  the  devoted  Ashton,  and 
others  of  her  father's  friends,  took  place ;  likewise  the  incarceration  of 
her  eldest  uncle.  Far  more  dangerous  was  the  step  she  had  to  take  in 
dispossessing  the  apostolic  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  disinter- 
ested clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  herself  and  her  spouse.  Nor  could  the  queen  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  bold  undertaking,  had  she  not  been  supported  by  a  stand- 
ing army,  and  if  that  army  had  not  been  blended  with  a  numerous  portion 
of  foreigners;  it  was  likewise  under  the  unwonted  terrors  of  the  lash. 
Infinitely  was  the  church  of  England  beloved  by  the  common  people 
and  great  reason  had  the  people  for  manifesting  towards  its  ministers  the 
most  ardent  gratitude. 

Those  who  are  observers  of  historical  facts,  will  readily  concur  in  the 
remark,  that  all  the  changes  in  our  national  modes  of  worship  have  been 
ef^cted  by  queens.  Without  dwelling  on  the  tradition,  that  the  empress 
Helena,  a  British  lady,  planted  the  gospel  in  England,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Ethelbui^,  the  wife  of  Eldwin,  king  of  North umbria,  and  her 
mother,  revived  the  Christian  religion  by  the  agency  of  Paulinus;  that 
Anne  Boleyn  caused  Henry  VIIL  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  Reformation ; 
that  Catharine  Parr's  influence  preserved  the  present  endowments  of  our 
church  ;  that  Mary  I.  restored  the  Roman  hierarchy  to  a  feeble  but  cruel 
exercise  of  power,  which  was  triumphantly  wrested  from  that  still  for- 
midable body  by  the  able  policy  of  queen  Elizabeth.  We  have  here  to 
record  changes,  of  a  scarcely  less  important  nature,  which  were  effected 
by  queen  Mary  II.  in  the  established  church  of  England. 

At  the  period  when  archbishop  Sancroft  suffered  imprisonment  for 
having  resisted  the  rapid  advances  of  James  11.  to  place  the  Roman 
church  on  an  equality  with  the  church  of  England,  we  think  all  disin- 
terested observers  of  history  will  allow  that  our  established  religion  had 
attained  a  degree  of  excellent  perfection,  not  often  beheld  on  this  earth; 
nor  were  the  excellencies  of  her  clergy  confined  to  their  mere  leammg 
and  literary  merit,  although  Hall,  Hooker,  George  Herbert,  Taylor,  Bar- 
row, Sanderson,  and  Kenn,  rise  to  the  mind  among  the  sacred  classics 
•>r  tlieir  country. 

^Echards  HUtory  of  tlie  Revolution. 
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Evidence  of  the  changes  in  queen  Mary's  own  mind  and  conduct,  from 
the  days  of  her  yomh,  when  Hooper  and  Kenn  were  her  pastors,  has 
glen  carefully  and  painfully  collected,  and  laid  before  our  readers,  who 
will,  without  difficulty,  analyse  the  reasons  why,  with  such  high-sound- 
ing panegyrics,  decadence  and  sorrow  paralysed  the  church  of  England 
for  nearly  a  centvry  after  the  sway  of  this  highly  praised  wonian. 

Mary  temporized,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  in  the  astute  expectation 
that  the  possessioii  of  the  power,  dignity,  and  splendid  revenues  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  and,  above  all,  that  the  aversion  which  old  age  ever 
has  U>  change  of  life  and  usages,  would  at  last  altogether  shake  the  prin- 
ciples of  archbishop  Sancroft  into  some  compromise  with  expediency. 
As  she  found  that  this  was  vain,  she  declared  his  deprivation^  and  warned 
him  to  quit  Lambeth,  Feb.  I,  1690-1.  Six  other  learned  and  disinter- 
eated  prelates  of  the  church  of  England,'  with  several  hundred  divined, 
were  deprived  by  queen  Mary  on  the  same  day.'  Sancroft  took  no- 
notice  of  llus  act,  but  continued  to  live  at  tlie  palace^  exercising  the  same 
charity  and  hospitality  as  before.  Bishop  Kenn  remonstrated  and  read 
a  protestation,  in  the  market-place  of  Wells,  pointing  oot  the  illegality 
of  the  queen's  proceedings.  Finding  this  was  nnavailini^,  Kenn,  who 
carried  not  away  a  sixpence  from  his  bishopric^  retired  to  the  charity  of 
his  nephew,  Isaac  Wilton,  who  gave  him  refuge  in  his  prebendal  house 
in  Salisbury-close.  No  successor  had  as  yet  been  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  Dean  Tillotson  was  supposed  to  be  the  future  arch- 
bishop. It  was  given  out  that  the  queen  (regarding  whose  attachment 
to  the  church  of  England  a  political  cry  was  raised),  had  the  sole  man- 
agement of  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  and  that  the  choice  of  all  the  dignitaries 
was  her  own  unbiassed  aet. 

Archbishop  Sancroft  observed  that  he  had  committed  no  crime  against 
church  or  state,  which  could  authorize  his  degradation,  and  that  if  the 
queen  wished  for  his  place  at  Lambeth,  she  must  seriJ  and  thrust  him 
out  of  it  by  personal  violence.  He,  however,  packed  up  his  beloved 
books,  and  waited  for  that  hour.  Thousands  of  swords  would  have 
been  flashing  in  the  defence  of  the  venerable  primate,  if  he  would  have 
endured  the  appeal  to  arms ;  but  passive  resistance  he  deen^d  the  only, 
the  proper  demeanour  for  a  Christian  prelate  of  the  reformed  church. 
The  people  of  the  present  age  have  forgotten  the  sneers  that  prevailed 
against  these  prinei^^es  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  last  century,  and, 
therefore,  are  better  able  to  appreciate  conduct,  assuredly,  more  worthy 
of  primitive  Christianity,  than  the  mammon-worshipping  seventeenth 
century  would  allow. 

A  dead  pause  ensued.  Queen  Mary  was  perplexed  as  to  the  person 
whom  she  could  appoint  to  fill  the  archiepiscopal  seat  of  Canterbury. 
Her  tutor,  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  had  the  ambition  to  desire  this 

^  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester,  supplied  Uie  placet 
of  Lloyd  of  t?t  Asaph,  and  Trelawney,  of  Bristol,  and  thus  the  number  of  *he 
•••acred  seven,"  who  had  equally  resisted  the  corruptions  of  Rome  and  the  io- 
novaiions  of  dissent,  was  completed. 

■Doyley's  Life  of  Saneroft     Some  say  700  clergy,  others  400. 
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high  appointment,  but  his  extreme  ignorance,  his  military  education,  atiQ 
the  perpetual  blunders  he  made  in  his  functions,  would  not  permit  such 
advancement* 

In  the  winter  of  1691,  Quebec  was  summoned  to  surrender  to  )ung 
William  and  queen  Mary,  by  a  detachment  of  troops  which  invaded 
French  America.  The  governor  of  Qjuebec,  Frontinac,  replied,  ^tha( 
he  knew  neither  king  William  nor  queen  Mary ;  but,  whosoever  they 
might  be,  he  should  hold  out  the  garrison  given  in  charge  from  his 
roaster  Louis  XIV.,  against  them."'  The  invasion  was,  in  fact, unsuccess- 
ful. Canada  remained  in  the  power  of  the  original  colonists  for  more 
than  half  a  century. 

The  queen  was,  at  this  juncture,  earnestly  solicited  in  behalf  of  hei 
eldest  uncle,  Henry,  lord  Clarendon,  by  his  friend  Katherine,  the  dow* 
ager  lady  Ranelagh,  and  by  his  brother,  her  uncle  Laurence,  earl  of 
Rochester,  particularly  for  some  relaxation  in  the  severity  of  his  du- 
rance in  the  Tower.  The  reader  will  recal  the  queen's  own  extraordi- 
nary narrative  of  her  committal  of  her  eldest  uncle  to  that  fortress  in 
the  commencement  of  her  last  regency.  Attainder  and  trial  for  high 
treason  were  now  hanging  over  the  head  of  Clarendon,  whose  health, 
moreover,  was  sinking  under  the  depression  of  solitary  confinement. 
Meantime,  lady  Ranelagh  had  previously  negotiated  the  armistice  be- 
tween the  queen  and  her  uncle,  Rochester,  through  the  agency  of  Bur- 
net The  executor  of  Burnet*  claims  much  credit  for  the  generosity  of 
that  person,  as  the  queen's  uncles  always  disliked  him ;  yet»  there  was 
a  mixture  of  policy  in  the  interference,  as,  to  use  Burnet's  own  phraseo- 
logy? ^^  'twasn't  decent"  for  the  people  to  see  one  of  the  queen's  uncles 
in  durance  in  the  Tower,  and  another  in  estrangement  and  impoverish- 
ment, because  they  beheld  the  exaltation  of  their  sister's  daughter  with 
horror.  Had  they  been  brothers  of  the  queen's  step-niother,  such  con- 
duct might  have  been  expected ;  but  that  the  brothers  of  her  mother 
should  aflford  such  examples,  lefl  on  her  ctfuse  a  glaring  reproach,  which 
could  not  too  soon  be  removed. 

In  one  of  Katherine  lady  Ranelagh's  *  remonstrances,  on  the  subject 
of  the  enmity  between  queen  Mary  and  her  uncles,  she  thus  speaks  of  the 
queen:  ^^This  same  royal  person  would  not,  I  think,  act  unbecoming 
herself,  or  the  eminent  station  God  has  placed  her  in,  in  assisting  five 
innocent  children,  who  have  the  honour  to  be  related  to  her  royal* 
mother,  (who  did  still,  with  great  tenderness,  consider  her  own  family 
when  she  was  most  raised  above  it,)  especially  when,  in  assisting  them, 
her  majesty  will  need  only  to  concern  herself  to  preserve  a  property 

*  With  the  idea  of  making  his  court,  however,  to  the  king  for  this  purpose, 
bishop  Compton  had  leA  his  see,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  voyage  to  Hoi' 
land. 

*  Dangeau,  vol.  ii.  p.  369.  •  Life  of  Burnet,  p.  272. 

*  Lady  Katherine  Ranela<{b  was  the  dowager  lady  of  that  name,  the  daughter 
of  Richard,  first  earl  of  Cork.  She  seems  a  warm  friend  of  queen  Mary's  un- 
cles, with  whom  she  was  connected  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  nieces. 

^  •  Anne  Hyde,  duchess  of  York,  so  called  by  lady  Ranelagh,  because  she  wm» 
Of  marriage  a  member  oi  the  royal  family. 
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made  theirs  by  the  law  of  England,  which,  as  queen  of  this  kingdom, 
she  is  obliged  to  maintain.'' 

It  is  probable  that  the  allusion  here  made  is  to  some  grant  or  pension, 
formerly  given  by  the  Stuart  sovereigns  to  help  to  maintain  the  honours 
of  the  sons  of  Clarendon,  whose  titles,  howsoever  well  deserved  they 
might  be,  were  not  supported  on  the  broad  basis  of  hereditary  estates^ 
a  circumstance  which  places  the  conscientious  opposition  of  Henry  earl 
of  Clarendon  to  his  royal  niece  in  a  more  decided  light,  and  accounts, 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  compliance  of  Laurence,  aAer  long  reluctance. 
**  I  know  not,"  says  the  queen's  younger  uncle  Laurence,  "  whether  the 
queen  can  do  me  any  good  in  this  afEiir,  but  1  believe  her  majesty  can- 
not but  wish  she  could ;  however,  I  think  I  should  have  been  very  want- 
ing to  my  children,  if  I  had  not  laid  this  case  most  humbly  before  her 
majesty,  lest  at  one  time  she  herself  might  say  [  might  have  been  too 
negligent  in  making  applications  to  her,  which,  having  now  done,  I 
leave  the  rest,  with  all  possible  submission,  to  her  own  judgment,  and 
to  the  reflection  that  some  good-natured  moments  may  incline  her  towards 
my  family." 

During  the  earl  of  Clarendon's  hard  confinement,  his  more  comply- 
ing brother  thus  writes  of  him  :— >'  Such  a  petition  might  be  presented 
with  a  better  grace  (to  the  queen),  if  he  were  once  out  of  the  Tower  on 
bail,  than  it  would  be  while  he  is  under  this  close  confinement.^  Again, 
the  brother  strives  to  awaken  some  compassion  in  the  heart  of  the  queen, 
by  pathetic  reminiscences  of  their  illustrious  father  the  grandsire,  on 
whose  knees  Mary  had  been  reared,  at  Twickenham  :  "  I  will  allow  you, 
as  a  servant  of  the  queen,"  he  writes  to  Burnet,  '^  to  have  as  great  a  de- 
testation of  the  contrivance,'  as  you  can  wish.  But  when  I  consider 
you,  as  you  once  were,  a  concerned  friend,  to  have  a  respect  for  his 
family,  and  particularly  for  our  father  [the  great  earl  of  Clarendon^]  who 
not  only  lost  all  the  honours  and  preferments  of  this  world,  but  even 
the  comforts  of  it,  too,  for  the  integrity  and  uprightness  of  his  heart,  you 
must  forgive  me,  if  I  conjure  you  by  all  that  is  sacred,  that  you  do  not 
suffer  this  next  heir  to  my  good  father's  name,  to  go  down  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave." 

*^  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  queen  would  do  (and  would  be  glad  to 
avow  it  too),  some  great  thing  for  the  memory  of  thai  gentlemauj 
though  long  in  his  grave." 

The  queen's  grandfather,  lord  Clarendon,  is  designated  by  the  ex- 
pression, "  that  gentleman  •,"  yet  all  the  bearings  of  her  conduct  prove 
that  Mary  had  as  little  tenderness  for  her  maternal  relatives,  as  for  her 
father ;  for  in  all  her  correspondence  extant,  the  words  "  my  mother" 
are  not  to  be  found  traced  by  her  pen.  Yet  this  biography  brings  in- 
stances, in  which  that  parent's  memory,  and  even  that  of  her  grand- 
father, were  pressed  on  the  queen's  recollection. 

^^  I  hope,"  continues  her  uncle  Laurence,  still  pleading  against  the  at- 

'  Burnet's  Life,  p.  286. 

■  The  Ash  ton  and  Preston  plot,  for  participation  in  which  ine  sitkeen's  eldfi«t 
uncle  was  then  imprisoned. 
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tainder  of  his  eldest  brother,  by  the  goTcrnmcot  of  hit  niece^ — ^  I  hope 
there  may  be  a  charitable  inclination  to  spare  the  debris  of  our  brokeo 
family,  for  the  sake  of  htm  that  was  the  raiser  of  it.  A  calamity  of  the 
naiure  tltat  1  now  deprecate,  has  something  in  it  so  frightful,  and  <m 
$ome  accounts^  so  unruUuralj  tliat  I  beg  you  [Burnet]  for  God's  sake,  from 
an  angry  n»an,  to  grow  an  advocate  lor  rae,  and  for  the  family  on  this 
account.''*  The  last  of  these  letters  is  dated, New  Park,  April  2d, 
1601. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  unfortunate  lord  Clarendon  was  liberated 
from  the  Tower,  until  after  the  death  of  his  old  friend,  admiral  lord 
Dartmouth,  committed  to  the  Tower  by  queen  Mary,  the  day  after  the 
date  of  the  above  letter.  Dartmouth  died  of  grief  and  regret,  after  a  few 
months'  durance  \  and  when  the  queen  at  last  liberated  her  eldest  uncle, 
he  was  to  hold  himself  a  prisoner  within  tlie  limits  of  his  country-house. 

King  William  returned  to  England  to  procure  immense  supplies  of 
money  and  troops,  April  f^,  1691.  The  night  of  his  return,  a  tremen- 
dous fire  laid  the  principal  part  of  Whitehall  in  ashes,  which  presented 
only  heaps  of  smoking  ruins,  as  he  came  up  the  river  on  the  following 
morning.  The  confiagratiou  commenced  in  the  Portsmouth  apartments, 
which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  enmity  between  the  queen  and 
her  sbter,  Anne.  It  was  occasioned  by  linen  igniting  in  the  laundry. 
The  Jacobite  writers  accuse  king  William  of  setting  fire  to  Whitehall^ 
because  he  could  not  bear  to  inhabit  the  former  palaces  of  his  uncles ; 
and  in  hopes  of  excluding  the  public,  who  claimed,  by  prescription,  too 
ancient  to  be  then  controverted,  the  right  of  free  entrance  while  their 
sovereigns  sat  in  state,  at  meat,  or  took  their  diversions.  They  instanced 
the  demolition  of  Hampton-Court,  the  desolation  of  Greenwich-palace, 
and  tbe  desertion  of  Whitehall  for  Kensington.  The  conflagration  cer- 
tainly originated  by  accident ;  for  queen  Mary,  who  was  a  very  heavy 
sleeper,  nearly  lost  her  life  in  the  flames.  The  Portsmouth  suite  being 
contiguous  to  tlie  queen's  side,  or  privy-lodgings,  the  flames  had  com- 
municated to  the  latter  before  the  queen  could  be  awakened,  and  she  was 
dragged,  half  asleep,  in  her  night-dress,  into  St.  James's-park.  Here  new 
adventures  befel  her,  for  colonel  Oglethorpe  and  sir  John  Fenwick,  two 
gentlemen  devoted  *o  her  father,  leaders  of  the  Jacobite  party,  seeing  her 
consternation,  followed  her  through  the  park  to  St.  James's,  reviling  her 
by  the  lurid  light  of  the  flames  of  Whitehall,  and  telling  her  "  that  her 
filial  sins  would  come  home  to  her."  ^^  She  was  notoriously  insulted  by 
them,"' repeat*  another  manuscript  authority;  "the  long  gallery  was 
then  burnt ;  most  of  the  royal  apartments,  with  those  of  the  king's  ofli- 
cers  and  servants."  Edmund  Calamy  is  the  only  printed  annalist  of  the 
times  who  alludes  to  the  reproaches  made  to  the  queen.  This  author  is 
too  timid  to  enter  into  detail.  However,  those  who  compare  his  hints 
with  our  quotations  will  see  that  these  curious  facts  are  confirmed  by 

*  Burtiet*8  Life,  p.  286. 

*  Birch  MS.  4466,  British  Museam.  Diary  of  Mr.  Sampson,  p.  43.  Another 
conieniporary  manuscript  repeats  the  same  circumstances  of  the  danger  and 
distress  of  the  queen,  of  which,  no  doubt,  more  detailed  particulars  exist,  in  pn- 
yrmte  leuers,  in  the  unpublished  archives  of  different  noble,  houses. 
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tlrat  respectable  and  honest  noTHconrormist.  Without  particularizing 
iirltere  the  ofience  was  committed,  Calamy  confirms  oar  MS.  evidence  in 
these  words,  speaking  of  sir  John  Fenwick :  ^  He  had  taken  several 
opportunities  of  afRx)nting  queen  Mary  in  places  of  public  resort."  * 

Many  invaluable  portraits  and  treasures  of  antiquity,  belonging  to  the 
ancient  regality  of  England,  were  consumed  with  Whitehall-palace. 
Some  nameless  poet  of  that  day  coqamemorated  the  event  in  these  lines : 

**See  the  imperial  palace*s  remains, 
Where  nothing  now  but  desoiation  reigns  • 
Fatal  presage  of  monarchy's  decline, 
And  extirpation  of  the  regal  line."  ■ 

Since  the  pecuniary  assistance  that  Dr.  Tillot5on  had  rendered  on  the 
memorable  experiment  in  popularity  at  Canterbury,  king  William  had 
marked  him  for  the  highest  advancement  in  the  church  of  England.  His 
majesty  considered  that  Dr.  TiUotson  was  perfectly  willing  to  receive 
this  appointment ;  nevertheless,  some  obstacle,  stronger  than  the  con- 
ventional refusal  of  episcopal  promotion,  seemed  to  deter  him.  Dr. 
Tillotson  told  the  king,  at  last,  ^  that  he  was  married;  that  there  had 
previously  been  but  one  or  two  married  archbishops,  and  never  an  arch- 
bishop's widow ;  and  as  he  had  no  provision  wherewith  to  endow  his 
wife,  he  considered,  in  case  of  her  widowhood,  it  would  be  an  unseemly 
sight  if  she  left  Lambeth  to  beg  alms."'  The  king  replied,  "if  that 
was  his  objection,  the  queen  would  settle  all  to  his  satisfaction  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Tillotson.''  Accordingly,  after  a  long  interview  with  queen 
Mary,  Dr.  Tillotson  declared  '"•  he  was  ready  to  take  the  place  of  arch- 
bishop Bancroft  as  soon  as  her  majesty  found  it  vacant.''  That  matter, 
however,  promised  to  be  full  of  difficulty ;  for  Bancroft  persisted  in  his 
assertion,  "that  if  the  queen  wanted  Lambeth,  she  must  thrust  him  out 
of  it." 

King  William  left  her  majesty  solus  to  encounter  all  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  archbishop's  deprivation,  and  of  the  new  appointment,  and 
sailed  for  Flanders,  May  11th,  1691.  The  queen  nominated  Dr.  Tillot- 
son to  the  primacy.  May  31st,  1691.  She  sent  a  mandate,  signed  by  her 
own  hand,  warning  Sancroft  to  quit  Lambeth  in  ten  days.  This  he  did 
not  obey.  The  emissaries  of  the  queen  finally  expelled  him  from  his 
.palace,  June  23d ;  he  took  a  boat  at  the  stairs,  the  same  evening,  and 
-crossed  the  Thames  to  the  Temple,  where  he  remained  in  a  private 
house  till  August,  when  he  retired  to  end  his  days  in  hie  village  in 
Suffolk.* 

There  was  but  one  pen  in  the  world  capable  of  calumniating  Sancroft 
— that  pen  belonged  to  Burnet  He  has  accused  the  apostolic  man  of 
having  amply  provided  for  himself  fiora  the  revenues  of  Canterbury; 
but  long  before  Burnet's  books  were  printed,  the  circumstances  in  which 
Sancroft  lived  and  died  were  well  known  to  the  world.  In  truth,  the 
deprived  archbishop  went  from  Lambeth,  taking  no  property  but  his 
jtaff  and  books ;   he  had  distributed  all  his  revenues  iu  charity,  and 

*  Life  of  Calamy,  vol.  i.  p.  388.  •  "  Faction  Displayed."     Stato  Poem. 

*Dr.  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotsoo.  ^Biographfo  Britannica 
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would  have  been  destitute  if  he  had  not  inherited  a  little  estate  in  Sol- 
folk.  To  an  ancient  but  lowly  residence,  the  place  of  his  birth,  at 
Fressingfield,  where  his  ancestors  had  dwelt  respectably,  from  father  to 
son,  for  three  centuries,  archbishop  Sancroft  retired  to  live  on  his  private 
patrimony  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  On  this  modicum  he  subsisted 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  leading  a  holy  and  contented  life,  vene- 
rated by  his  contemporaries,  but  almost  adored  by  the  simple  country- 
folk of  Suffolk  for  his  personal  merits. 

The  use  to  which  Bancroft  put  his  savings  has  been  revealed  by  a 
biography,  strictly  founded  on  documents,  the  modest  Voice  of  which 
has  in  our  times  put  to  open  shame  his  slanderer ;  from  it,  we  learn 
that  Sancroft  began  to  devote  his  savings,  when  he  was  only  dean  of  St. 
PauPs,  to  amplify  some  of  those  miserable  livings,  which  too  frequently 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  best  of  the  English  clergy.  The  vicarage  of  Sandon« 
in  Hertfordshire,  was  ihus  endowed.  Seven  livings  were  augmented  by 
this  practical  Christian  before  queen  Mary  hurled  him  from  his  arch- 
bishopric ;  he  likewise  wrote  earnest  letters  to  his  rich  clergy,  recom- 
mending them  to  ^^aid  their  poor  brethren's  livings.''  One  glorious 
light  of  our  church,  Isaac  Barrow,  followed  the  example  of  his  friend. 
Our  church  has  reason  to  bless  Sancroft  daily ;  for  his  self-denial  and 
charitable  exertions  set  the  example  to  the  great  Bounty  of  queen  Anne.' 

When  Dr.  Tillotson  vacated  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  to  become 
primate,  William  sent  the  queen,  from  Holland,  three  names  as  those  from 
whom  he  chose  the  deanery  to  be  supplied — thus  usurping  the  ancient 
functions  of  the  chapters  of  old : '  a  fact  in  utter  contradiction  to  the 
assertion,  that  he  permitted  his  queen  to  exercise  entirely  the  function 
of  head  of  the  church  of  England.  Mary  did  venture  to  exercise  the 
limited  choice  he  allowed,  so  far  as  to  appoint  Dr.  Hooper  dean  of  Can- 
terbury. The  king  supposed  that  his  enmity  to  her  former  almoner  was 
sufficiently  known  to  his  submissive  partner;  for  it  became  evident,  that, 
although  the  king  had  put  Hooper's  name  on  the  list,  it  was  only  to  give 
that  divine  the  mortification  of  being  rejected  by  her.  William's  rage 
was  extreme  when  he  found  that  he  was  thus  taken  at  his  word.    One 

'  Burnet  mutt  have  known  these  facts.  Any  reader  who  wishes  to  see  docu- 
mentary proofs  of  these  good  works  of  SancroA,  and  of  Burnet's  slander,  may 
turn  to  Dr.  Doyley's  Life  of  Sancroft.  Tet  it  is  but  justice  to  Burnet  to  observe, 
that  the  accusation  on  Sancroft  of  enriching  himself  does  not  occur  in  his  nianu« 
scripts ;  there  he  only  reviles  and  despises  him  for  his  miserable  poverty.  It  is 
possible  that  the  contradictory  statement  was  introduced  by  Mackey,  "tJie  Spy," 
his  executor.  Collate  with  Harleian  MSS.,  Burnetts  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  pp.  from 
148-181. 

*  The  conduct  of  king  William  in  this  action  presents  a  most  extraordinary 
antithesis  to  the  ancient  functions  of  the  church  on  the  appointment  of  dignita- 
ries. The  heads  of  chapters,  after  sitting  in  coovooation  in  their  chapter-houses^ 
presented  three  namit  to  the  king,  praying  him  **  to  name  from  these  churchmen 
(eitlier  of  whom  the  church  considered  worthy  of  the  office,)  the  one  most  agree- 
able to  his  grace."  The  monarch  did  so,  and  forthwith  received  homage  fbt  the 
temporalities.  It  was  not  considered  courteous  of  the  chapter  or  chapters  to  gire 
the  monarch  less  choice  than  three,  and  the.  medium  seems  rational,  and  tub- 
vet  si  ve  of  troublesome  factious. 
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of  the  queen^s  ladies,  who  had  married  in  Holland,  (^without  doubt,  the 
countess  Zulestein,)  wrote  to  Mrs.  Hooper,  ^  that  their  royal  mistress 
would  be  bitteriy  chid  on  her  husband's  return.''  Indeed,  this,  the 
worthiest  appointment  made  in  her  reign,  cost  Mary  many  tears ;  ^^  that 
was  too  often  her  case  in  England,"  continues  our  authority,  ^  but  in 
Holland  it  was  daily  so." 

When  the  queen  obtained  the  liberty,  as  she  supposed,  for  this  appoint- 
ment, she  sent  for  Dr.  Hooper,  by. lord  Nottingham,  to  Whitehall,  and 
forthwith  nominated  him  to  the  deanery.  He  was  greatly  surprised,  and 
begged  to  know  which  of  his  livings,  Lambeth  or  Woodhey^  she  would 
be  pleased  he  should  resign.  ^^ Neither,"  replied  the  queen;  but  the 
conscientious  Hoop>er  refused  to  retain  pluralities,'  and  he  laid  down 
Woodhey,  worth  300/.  per  annum,  before  he  quitted  the  royal  presence. 
Queen  Mary  was  glad  to  give  it  to  anotlier  of  her  chaplains.  Dr.  Heam. 
The  queen  required  of  her  old  servant  to  inform  her  plainly,  "  why  it 
was  that  Tillotson  was  looked  upon  as  a  Socinian  ?"  Dr.  Hooper  attri-^ 
buted  the  report  to  the  great  intimacy  between  him  and  Dr.  Firmin,'  who 
was  often  seen  at  his  table  at  Lambeth ;  this  friendship  had  begun  in 
tlieir  youth,  and  was  still  continued.* 

The  calamity  of  fire  seemed  to  pursue  king  William  and  his  royal 
consort  The  queen  had  scarcely  welcomed  the  king  on  his  return  to 
their  newly-finished  palace  of  Kensington,  when  an  awful  fire  broke  out 
there,  Nov.  10,  1691;  it  wrapped  in  flames  the  stone  gallery,  but  was 
extinguished  before  it  involved  the  royal  apartments.  When  the  roar  of 
the  fire  became  audible,  William,  believing  a  treacherous  attack  on  his 
palace  was  in  progress,  called  loudly  for  his  sword,^  but  soon  found  that 
the  foe  was  better  quelled  by  a  bucket  of  water. 

The  differences  which  subsisted  between  the  royal  sisters,  Mary  and 
Anne,  at  this  period,  became  more  publicly  apparent :  owing  to  some 
awkward  diplomacy,  that  the  king  had  set  his  consort  to  transact  rela- 
tive to  prince  George  of  Denmark.  On  his  departure  from  England  in 
the  preceding  May,  William  III.  gave  his  leave  of  audience  to, the  prince, 
who  then  asked  his  permission  ^^  to  serve  him  as  a  volunteer  at  sea." 
The  king  gave  his  brother-in-law  the  embrace  enjoined  by  courtly  eti- 
quette, but  answered  him  not  a  word.  George  of  Denmark  took  silence 
for  consent,  prepared  his  sea-equipage,  and  sent  all  on  board  the  ship  in 
which  he  intended  to  sail;  but  king  William  had  left  positive  orders 
with  queen  Mary,  ^  that  she  was  not  to  sufier  prince  George  to  sail  with 
the  fleet ;  yet  she  was  not  openly  to  forbid  him  to  go."  Thus  the  queen 
had  the  very  difficult  diplomatic  task,  enjoined  her  by  her  spouse,  to  im- 

*  Dr.  Hooper  was  a  married  maD  with  a  family ;  his  example  was  therefore 
the  more  admirable.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  his  daughter  was  the  editresv 
of  this  journal. 

*  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Socinians  in  London ;  we  quote  the  diak>g%^  not 
because  we  haye  a  wish  to  discuss  controversial  points,  but  because  queen  Ma'7 
was  one  of  the  speakers. 

*  Manuscript  Account  of  Dr.  Hooper.    Trevor's  William  III,  vol.  iL  p.  472. 

*  Tindal's  Con.  Rapin,  p.  76,  from  which  the  above  incidents  have  been  drawn. 
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pede  the  intentionf  of.  her  brother-in-law,  makmg  it  appear,  at  the  same 
time,  as  tf  he  staid  bj  his  own  choice. 

The  queen,  according  to  lady  Marl  borough  ^a  acpount,'  observed  her 
husband's  directioiia  exactly;  she  sent  ^^ a  very  great  lord''  to  that  lady, 
to  desire  thai  she  would  persuade  the  princess  Anne  to  hinder  prince 
GedTge  from  his  sea-expedition.  The  queen  expected  her  (lady  Maii- 
borou^h)  to  accomplish  it  without  letting  her  mistress  know  the  reason. 
Lady  Marlborough  replied,  ^^  thai  it  was  natural  for  the  princess  to  wish 
that  her  husband  should  stay  at  home  out  of  danger ;  yet  there  was  doubt 
whether  she  would  prevail  on  him  to  give  up  his  expedition ;  but  thui 
as  to  herself,  afae  could  not  undertake  to  say  any  thing  to  the  princess, 
and  conceal  her  reasons  for  speaking ;  yet,  if  she  were  permitted  to  use 
her  majesty's  name,  she  would  say  whatever  was  desired  by  her."'  But 
this  did  not  accord  with  her  majesty's  views. 

The  queen  had  now  entered  into  a  league  with  LAurence  Hyde,  earl 
of  Rochester,  her  younger  uncle,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon,  to  the 
tndignadon  of  her  captive,  his  elder  brother,  Clarendon,  lo  take  the  oaths 
to  her  government,'  and  become  one  of  her  ministers.  The  earl  of 
Rochester,  who  had  been  the  particular  object  of  the  revilings  of  the 
princess  Anne  and  her  favourite,  was  at  this  time  sent  by  queen  Mary 
Co  explain  her  pleasure,  ^^  that  prince  George  of  DemiMurk  was  to  relio^ 
quish  his  intention  of  going  to  sea,  which  measure  was  to  appear  to  be 
his  own  choice."  Prince  George  replied  to  this  rather  unreasonable  in- 
timation, ^  That  there  had  been  much  talk  in  London  respecting  his  in- 
tention ;  and  as  his  preparations  were  very  well  known,  if  ha  sent  for 
his  sea-equipage  from  on  board  ship,  as  the  queen  desired,  without  giving 
any  reason  for  such  caprice,  that  he  should  make  a  very  lidiculous  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  every  one."  His  representation  was  undoubtedly  true ; 
mod  it  was  as  true,  that  the  king  and  queen  would  not  have  had  any  ob- 
jection to  his  incurring  contempt,  by  his  obedience,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  people.  The  queen,  finding  that  the  prince  of  Denmark  would 
not  submit  to  the  intervention  of  her  will  and  pleasure  in  private,  was 
obliged  to  send  her  lord-chamberlain,  Nottingham,  in  form,  positively  to 
forbid  his  embarkation.^ 

^^  The  queen  and  princess  lived  in  appearance,"  continues  lady  Marl- 
borough, ^^  as  if  nothing  had  happened  all  that  summer.  Lord  Portland, 
it  was  well  known,  had  ever  a  great  prejudice  to  my  lord  Marlborough ; 
Elizabeth  Villiers,  although  I  had  never  done  her  any  injury,  ezceptii^ 
not  making  my  court  to  her,  was  my  imf^cable  enemy." ' 

The  princess  Anne,  instigated  by  the  restless  ambition  of  her  favourite, 
had  thought  fit  to  demand  the  order  of  the  Cbrter,  as  a  rt-ward  due  to 
the  military  merit  of  lord  Marlborough  in  Ireland.  The  fequest  was 
made,  by  letter,  to  her  brother-in-law : — 


*  Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  40, 

•  Diary  of  lord  Clarendon. 

Cotiduct  of  the  duc^hess  of  Marlborough,  p.  40. 

Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Morlborou^  p.  41.  lUd 
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Thx  Princim  Anns  to  Kan  Wiluam.^ 

«T«nbridge,  Aug.  2,  (1691.) 
"Sir, 
*I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  giving  jou  this  troablef  bat  I  cannot  help 
saoonding  the  request  the  prince  [George  of  Denmark]  has  now  made  you,  to  fv> 
member  your  promiu  of  a  garter  for  lord  MarlborougK  You  cannot  bestow  it  upon 
any  one  that  has  been  more  serviceable  to  you  in  the  late  reyolution,  nor  that  has 
ventured  their  lives  for  you,  as  be  has  done  since  your  coming  to  the  crown ;  but, 
if  people  will  not  think  these  merits  enough,  I  cannot  believe  anybody  will  b© 
so  anrensonableas  to  be  dissatisfied,  when  it  is  known  yon  are  pleased  to  give  it 
him  on  ttie  prinee's  account  and  mine.  I  am  sure  I  shall  ever  look  upon  it  as  a 
mark  of  your  fkvour  to  us.  I  will  not  trouble  yon  with  any  ceremony,  because 
I  know  you  do  not  care  for  it 

The  queen  refused  this  demand.  It  has  been  stated,  that  there  was 
something  of  contempt  in  her  manner  of  so  doing,  and  that  exasperated 
the  favourites  of  her  sister  into  a  degree  of  rage,  which  led  them  to  con» 
spire  the  downfall  of  her  husband  and  herself  from  the  sovereignty. 
Lord  Marlborough,  in  the  same  year,  wrote  to  his  former  master,  James 
II.,  declaring  ^  that  he  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat  in  peace  for  the  re- 
membrance of  his  crimes  against  him.''  He  made  unbounded  oflers  of 
his  services ;  and  finished  by  assuring  him,  '^  that  he  would  bring  the 
princess  Anne  back  to  her  duty,  if  he  received  the  least  word  of  en- 
couragement."' Marlborough  was  then  one  of  the  council  of  nine  as- 
sisting in  the  government.  The  perils  of  the  queen's  )>osition  were 
therefore  great.  James  IL,  however,  did  not  give  much  encouragement 
to  this  treason ;  and  drily  answered  to  Marlborough,  ^  that  his  good  in- 
tentions must  be  proved  by  deeds  rather  than  words," 

Meantime,  the  queen's  regency  was  agitated  by  plots,  which  were 
ramifications  of  that  of  lord  Preston.  She  signed  warrants  for  the  arrest 
of  the  deprived  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  Dartmouth ;  the  latter  soon  aAer 
died  in  the  prison  of  the  Tower.  She  likewise  molested  the  deprived 
primate  by  sending  a  conunission  to  his  cottage  in  Suffolk,  to  inquire 
mto  his  proceedings.  One  of  her  messengers  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
tears  when  he  found  that  the  venerable  archbishop  himself  came  to  the 
door,  when  he  knocked,  because  his  only  attendant,  an  old  woman  who 
took  care  of  his  cottage,  happened  to  be  ill. 

The  queen's  enmity  was  exceedingly  great  to  William  Penn,  whose 
name  was  involved  in  these  machinations ;  an  entire  stop  was  put  to  his 
philantliropic  exertions  in  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania — newly  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  his  ^  friend  James"— and  the  good  Quaker  was 
forced  to  hide  his  head,  and  skulk  about  London,  as  he  did  in  the  pcr- 
•ecution  of  his  sect,  before  the  accession  of  James  II.  He  wished  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  queen.  "  He  could,"  he  said,  "  convince  her 
of  his  fidelity  to  the  government,  to  which  he  wished  well,  because  the 
predominance  of  her  Other's  religion  must  be  ultimate  destruction  to  his 

*  Balrymple's  Appendix. 

•  Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  I.  Dalrymple's  Afpendix.  Memoirs  of 
James  II.,  vol.  ii.  Coxe,  in  his  life  of  Marlborough,  cannot  deny  this  ^t,  crit 
excuses  it  on  the  plea  that  he  desired  only  to  deemm  king  James  i" 
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own.  The  personal  friendship  was  warm  which  he  hore  'to  James 
Stuart;'  but  he  loyed  him  as  such,  and  not  as  king;  he  was  his  bene- 
factor," he  said ;  "  he  loved  him  in  his  prosperity,  and  he  never  could 
speak  against  him  in  his  adversity.''  *  But  let  him  say  what  he  would, 
William  Penn  was  a  persecuted  man  as  long  as  queen  Mary  lived.  Be- 
sides the  dislike,  for  various  causes,  which  she  bore  to  this  friend  of  her 
father,  queen  Mary  was  greatly  incensed  at  the  attachment  of  his  wife  to 
the  exiled  family.' 

Queen  Mary's  government,  in  the  summer  of  1691,  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  circumstances  calamitous  enough  to  daunt  the 
courage  of  a  more  experienced  ruler.  Disastrous  and  bloody  battles 
had  been  fought  in  Flanders,  and  great  slaughter  of  the  English  troops 
ensued,  without  the  satisfaction  of  victory.  Corn  was  at  a  famine  price ;' 
the  country,  gentry  and  merchants,  were  sinking  under  a  weight  of  taxa- 
tion, such  as  never  had  been  heard  or  thought  of  in  the  British  islands. 
The  fleet  had  returned  covered  with  disgrace;  English  seamen  were 
overcome,  merely  by  the  horrible  provisions  and  worthless  ammunition 
which  the  corrupt  ministry  had  provided  for  their  use.  All  these  tre- 
mendous difficulties  had  the  queen  to  surmount,  but  her  correspondence 
is  not  available  for  the  history  of  this  summer.  It  is  known  that  she 
sojourned  in  her  palace  without  a  friend  —  nay,  without  an  object  of 
auction.  She  had  no  affections  except  for  her  husband,  and  he  was 
absent,  exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers.  She  had  no  female  friend 
among  her  numerous  ladies ;  for  in  her  voluminous  correspondence 
which  has  been  opened  to  the  reader,  where  she  has  entered  into  the 
feelings  of  her  own  heart  with  minute  and  skilful  anatomy,  she  has 
never  mentioned  one  person  as  a  friend.  Indeed,  her  panegyrist,  Burnet, 
in  his  curious  manuscript  narrative,  observes,  in  the  enumeration  of  her 
other  ^^  valuable  qualities,"  that  the  queen  never  had  a  female  friend. 
The  reader  of  this  biography  knows  that  she  had,  in  her  youth,  otie^  her 
early  playfellow,  Anne  Trelawney,  who  was  driven  from  the  Hague  by 
William,  a  circumstance  which  caused  her  extreme  sorrow.  Not  long 
afterwards,  the  singular  alteration  took  place  in  Mary's  character  that 
has  been  noted  among  the  events  of  1 684-5. 

Her  majesty  certainly  was,  in  1691,  in  the  most  utter  loneliness  of 
heart  She  was  on  ill  terms  with  queen  Catharine ;  and  the  cold,  dis- 
tant communication  of  mere  state  audiences,  which  took  place  between 
herself  and  her  sister,  the  princess  Anne,  was  ready  to  break  out  from 
the  quietude  of  aversion  to  the  active  warfare  of  hatred,  which  soon 
ensued.  The  only  ray  that  enlightened  this  mass  of  gloom  arose  from 
the  successes  of  the  army  in  Ireland.  Limerick  had  surrendered  on 
honourable  terms ;  they  were  shamelessly  broken ;  whether  the  wrong 
belongs  to  queen  Mary's  regnal  history,  or  to  that  of  her  husband,  it 
would  be  too  long  to  inquire. 

'  This  expression  is  in  bis  letter  i  in  the  Pepys*  Collections. 

^Life  of  William  Penn,  published  by  T.  Kennersley,  1749;  fh>m  this  pamphlet 
tx  appears  that  this  great  and  good  man  died  in  deeply  embarrassvd  oinmiD- 
ttanoes,  in  1710. 

'  See  the  price-tablet  in  Toone^s  Chronology. 
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Her  majesty  alludes  to  the  successes  in  Ireland  in  the  fragment  of  a 
letter  to  lady  Russell,*  in  reply  to  one  in  which  that  lady  asked  for  the 
disposal  of  the  auditorship  of  Wales,  worth  4002.  per  annum,  for  Mr. 
Vaughan,  her  son  or  nephew ;  on  thb  head,  queen  Mary  observed — ^'  1 
am  sure  that  the  king  will  be  as  willing  to  please  you  as  myself.  You 
are  very  much  in  the  right  to  believe  I  have  cause  enough  to  think  this 
life  not  so  fine  a  thing,  as  it  may.  be  others  do,  that  I  lead  at  present. 
Besides  ihe  pain  I  am  almost  continually  in  for  the  king,  it  is  so  con- 
trary to  my  own  inclination,  that  it  can  be  neither  happy  nor  pleasant; 
but  I  see  one  is  not  ever  to  live  for  one's  self.  I  have  had  many  years 
of  ease  and  content,  and  was  not  so  sensible  of  my  own  happiness  as  I 
ought,  but  I  must  be  content  with  what  it  pleases  God,  and  this  year  I 
have  had  good  reason  to  praise  him  hitherto  for  the  successes  in  Ireland, 
the  news  of  which  came  so  quick  upon  one  another,  that  made  me  fear 
we  had  some  ill  to  expect  from  other  places.  But  I  trust  in  God  that 
will  not  be,  though  it  looks  as  if  we  must  look  for  little  good  either 
from  Flanders  or  sea.  The  king  continues,  God  be  praised,  very  well ! 
-—and  though  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  yet  I  cannot  but  wish  a 
battle  well  over — I  wish  it  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Russell  himself.'' 

The  result  of  the  naval  afiiiirs  alluded  to  by  the  queen  in  this  letter, 
was  as  unsatisfactory  as  her  majesty  had  anticipated.  Admiral  Russell 
and  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  cruised  off  Brest  during  the  summer,  but 
without  coming  to  the  engagement  expected  by  the  queen.  At  last  the 
fleet  was  shattered  by  a  storm;  on  entering  Plymouth  harbour,  the 
Warwick  and  the  Coronation  were  lost  while  anchoring.'  The  nation 
was  incensed,  as  bad  seamanship  alone  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause. 
Russell's  conduct  was  examined  by  parliament,  but  when  he  produced 
his  orders  he  was  acquitted.  The  queen's  government  was  singularly 
unfortunate  in  naval  af&irs ;  proof  has  been  shown,  from  her  own  let- 
ters, that  at  the  era  of  the  Beachy  Head  battle,  she  interfered  with  rash 
and  injudicious  orders. 

While  the  fleets  of  England  and  France  were  threatening  each  other, 
tlie  Jacobites  were  active ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  persons  whose  pros- 
perity depended  on  the  permanence  of  the  revolution,  indefiitigably 
infused  in  the  queen's  mind  suspicions  of  all  who  were  not  their  friehds. 
Thus  instigated,  the  queen  sent  for  Dr.  Hooper  one  day  to  chide  him 
for  his  undutiful  conduct  to  Archbishop  Tillotson. 

^  I  have  been  told,"  she  said,  ^  that  you  never  wait  on  him,  neither 
does  Mrs.  Hooper  visit  Mrs.  Tillotson  as  she  ought  to  do." 

Dr.  Hooper  proved  to  the  queen  ^  that  he  had  paid  all  the  respect, 
and  so  had  his  wife,  at  Lambeth-palace,  that  was  proper,  without  prov« 
ing  intrusive." 

The  queen  smiled,  and  said,  ^  She  did  not  believe  the  report  was  true 
when  she  heard  it" 

The  mischief-maker  who  had  approached  the  ear  of  majesty,  then 
ventured  somewhat  further,  and  subsequently  informed  queen  Mary,  tliat 

>  Bibl.  Birch,  4]  63.    Plat  CYL  D.  p.  48.    Dated,  1691,  July  3a 
•Evelyn*!  I^ary,  vol.  ii.,  p.  28. 
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of  all  places  in  the  world,  the  apostolic  Hooper  bad  been  ^ganng  at  a 
great  cock-match  at  Bath,  which  it  was  supposed  was  a  general  muster 
for  the  Jacobite  gentry  of  the  West  of  England.''  Dr.  Hooper,  being 
questioned  on  this  matter  by  queen  Mary,  replied  very  quietly,  ^  that  it 
was  true  he  had  been  at  Bath  some  months  that  year  on  account  of  the 
disastrous  health  of  his  wife,  who  was  all  the  time  in  danger  of  her 
life.''    The  queen  graciously  interrupted  him  to  ask, 

"  How  Mrs.  Hooper  was  llien  ?" 

When  dean  Hooper  had  replied,  he  resumed  the  discussion,  affirming, 
^  That  he  had  neTer  heard  a  tittle  of  the  cock-match  at  Bath,  or  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Jacobite  gentlemen  there." 

The  queen  then  informed  him  of  some  minor  malicious  reports—- 
among  others,  an  accusation,  Uiat  be  always  travelled  on  the  Sabbath. 
^  It  is  true,"  replied  Dr.  Hooper,  ^  that  I  am  often  on  the  road  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  it  is  in  the  pursuance  of  my  clerical  duty.  I  travel  with 
my  wife  journeys  of  several  days  to  Bath ;  I  always  rest  the  whole  Sun- 
day and  attend  both  services — easily  ascertained,  as  I  usually  preach  for 
the  minister  where  I  tarry." 

The  queen  tokJ  him,  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  ^  that  she  had  neweat 
believed  what  he  was  accused  of,  but  she  would  always  let  him  know 
his  faults,  or  rather,  what  he  was  accused  of." 

Her  majesty  concluded  by  letting  him  know  that  her  informer  was 
Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury.' 

Burnet  was  noted  for  his  propensity  to  scandalous  gossip,  in  ^e  pro- 
mulgation of  which  he  little  heeded  the  conventional  decencies  of  time 
and  place ;  as,  for  instance,  lord  Jersey,  die  brother  of  Elizabeth  Viiliers> 
told  lord  Dartmouth,'  that  he  has  heard  bishop  Burnet  scandalize  the 
duchess  oi  York  before  her  daughter,  queen  Mary,  and  a  great  deal  of 
company,  according  to  the  well-known  passage  of  slander  printed  in  his 
history,  with  this  xiifierence,  that  when  speaking,  he  did  not  conceal  the 
name  of  the  person  with  whom  he  affirmed  she  was  in  love  :  this  was 
Henry  Sidney,  created,  by  William  HI.,  eari  of  Romney^  and  given  an 
enormous  grant  of  17,000/.  per  annum.  If  lord  Jersey  could  hear 
Buroet  hold  forth  on  this  subject,  the  queen  could  do  the  same,  as  that 
noble  was  one  of  her  household,  whose  duties  placed  him  near  her 
chair. 

Ring  William  arrived  safely  at  Kensii^ton,  October  the  19th;  the 
q«een  was,  for  a  tin^,  relieved  from  the  heavy  weight  of  the  regnal 
sceptre,  but  she  had  to  endure  the  bitterest  reproaches,  because  she  had 
purposely  misconstrued  his  intention  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Hooper 
to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury. 

Not  even  in  the  most  important  crises  which  had  occurred  when  the 
nation  was  under  her  guidance  for  the  last  two  years,  was  queen  Mary 
ever  permitted  to  meet  her  peers  and  commoners  assembled  in  parli»- 

"  Hooper  MSS.,  in  Trevor's  Willjam  III.,  p.  473, 

*  Notes  to  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  394.  Note  and  text ;  in  the  latter,  Burnet  expressly 
declares  that  Anne  Hyde,  duchess  of  York^  induced  her  hnsband  to  become  a 
Eoman  catholic  at  the  time  when  be  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  church  of  England. 
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roent^  for  the  purpose  of  convening  them  or  dismissing  them.  Her  hus- 
band had  opened  parliament  since  -his  return  from  Flanders,  October  22, 
1691,  and,  in  his  robes  and  crown,  made  a  speech  on  the  final  reduction 
of  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  which  he  never  once  mentioned  his  wife. 
The  king's  neglect,  whether  proceeding  from  forgetfulness,  ingratitude, 
or  jealousy,  was  quickly  repaired  by  parliament ;  for  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month,  the  lords  and  commons  almost  simultaneously  moved  ^  that 
addresses  be  presented  to  her  mi^esty  at  Whitehall,'  giving  her  thanks 
A>r  her  prudent  care  in  the  administration  of  the  government  in  his  ma- 
jesty's absence." 

The  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Tillotson,  was  requested,  by 
the  lords,  to  draw  up  their  address,  which  was  thus  worded : 

"We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  in  parliament  assembled,  from  a  true  sense  of  the  quiet  and  happiness 
the  nation  hath  enjoyed  in  your  majesty's  administration  of  government  in  the 
king's  absence,  do  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  present  our  most  humble  acknow- 
ledgments to  your  majesty  for  your  prudent  conduct  therein,  to  the  universal 
satisfaction  as  wcdl  as  the  security  of  the  kingdom." 

The  house  of  lords  also  requested  lord  Villiers  (newly  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  viscount,  and  then  lord-chamberlain  to  the  queen)  to  attend 
her  majesty  presently,  to  know  what  time  her  majesty  will  appoint  for 
this  house  to  attend  her  with  the  address  ?  Afler  some  delay,  lord  Vil- 
liers acquainted  the  house,  ^  that  he  had  attended  her  majesty  as  com- 
manded, who  hath  appointed  three  o'  the  clock  this  Friday  afternoon 
for  the  house  to  attend  her  with  the  address,  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Whitehall."  This  room  must  have  been  the  withdra wing-room  adjoining 
the  banqueting-hall  at  WbitebaH,  which  had  been  spared  by  the  flames 
that  had  recently  devastated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  palace. 

The  king  had  obtained  some  information  on  the  subject  of  Marl- 
borough's correspondence  with  James  II. ;  he  attributed  to  his  treacher- 
ous betrayal  the  failure  of  an  attack  made  on  Brest  by  the  English  fleet 
in  the  preceding  summer.'  **  Upon  my  honour,"  replied  Marlborough, 
^  I  never  mentioned  it,  but  in  confidence  to  my  wife." 

.  **  I  never  mention  anything  in  confidence  to  mine,"  was  the  reply  of 
king  William.  The  cynical  spirit  of  this  answer  bears  some  analogy  to 
the  temper  of  king  William ;  but  the  evident  want  of  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion makes  it  doubtful  that  the  king  ever  made  use  of  any  such  words. 
The  anecdote  is  widely  known,  but  it  is  founded  on  nothing  but  hear- 
say and  tradition.  It  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  Marlborough,  to 
account,  in  an  ofi^hand  way,  to  the  world  that  this  serious  treachery 
had  accidentally^  slipped  out  in  a  gossip-letter  from  lady  Marlborough 
to  her  sister,  lady  Tyrconnel,  who  was  with  the  royal  exiles  at  the 
court  of  St.  Gfermains.    For,  how  could  William  say  to  one  of  the  coun- 

^MS.  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  library  of  E.  C.  Davey,  Esq. 

'  There  were  two  attacks  on  Brest  in  this  reign,  both  abortive ;  the  one  here 
mentioned,  in  which  there  was  a  great  slaughter  of  the  English,  and  another  in 
1694,  when  general  Tollemache  was  killed.  There  is  documentary  evideuos 
that  Marlborough  beirayed  the  last.    Balrymple's  History. 
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eil  of  nine,  that  he  nerer  told  anything  confidentially  to  the  qtieeiit 
when  her  letters  give  full  proof  that  the  most  important  matters  were 
expedited  by  her  ?  William  could  make  repartees,  which  were  not  only 
rude,  but  brutal,  to  the  queen ;  neither  was  his  truth  unsullied  ;  but  he 
possessed  considerable  shrewdness,  and  was  a  man  of  few  words.  Such 
characters  seldom  make  remarks  which  are  at  once  absurd  and  self-con- 
tradictory." 

Whatsoever  might  have  been  the  real  version  of  this  angry  dialogue^ 
it  led  to  the  result  that  Marlborough  took  the  step  he  had  hinted  to 
James  II.,  and  under  his  influence,  and  that  of  his  wife,  the  princess 
Anne  was  induced  to  pen  a  penitential  epistle  to  her  father.  It  was  in 
these  terms : — 

"Dec.Tlj.,  1691. 

**I  have  been  yeiy  desirous  of  some  safe  opportunity  to  make  you  a  sincere 
and  humble  offer  of  my  duty  and  submission  to  you ;  and  to  beg  you  will  bo 
assured  that  I  am  both  truly  concerned  for  the  misfortune  of  your  condition^  and 
sensible,  as  I  ought  to  be,  of  my  own  unhappiness.  As  to  what  you  may  think 
I  have  contributed  to  it,  if  wishes  could  recal  what  is  past,*!  had  long  since 
redeemed  my  fault  I  am  sensible  it  would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  me  if  I 
could  have  found  means  to  have  acquainted  you  earlier  with  my  repentant 
thoughts,  but  I  hope  they  may  find  the  advantage  of  coming  late— of  being  less 
suspected  of  insincerity,  than  perhaps  they  would  have  been  at  any  time  be- 
fore. 

**  It  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  ease  I  propose  to  my  O'Wn  mind  by  this  plain 
confession,  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  find  that  it  brings  any  real  satisfaction  to  yours, 
and  that  you  are  as  indulgent  and  easy  to  receive  my  humble  submissions  as  I 
am  to  make  them,  in  a  fVee,  disinterested  acknowledgment  of  my  fkult,  for  no 
other  end  but  to  deserve  and  receiye  your  pardon. 

"  I  have  had  a  great  mind  to  beg  you  to  make  ont  compUmtnt  for  me,  but  fear- 
ing  the  expressions  which  would  be  properest  for  me  to  make  use  of  might  be, 
perhaps,  the  least  convenient  for  a  letter,  I  must  content  myself,  at  present,  with 
hoping  the  bearer  will  make  a  con^Ument  for  me  to  the  queen.'* 

Now  the  bearer,  in  whose  hands  this  letter  was  deposited  for  convey* 
ance  (as  some  say,  by  the  princess  Anne  herself),  was  the  last  persoa 
likely  to  fetch  and  carry  with  suitable  grace  the  affected  verbal  trash 
called  complimetUs  by  the  fine  ladies  of  that  day.  He  was  a  blufif  and 
stout  Welchman,  captain  Davy  Lloyd,  one  of  James  II.'s  veteran  sea* 
commanders.  Davy  held  the  daughters  of  his  old  master  in  the  utmost 
contempt,  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  express,  at  times,  without  any 
very  refined  choice  of  epithets. 

Both  queen  Mary  and  king  William  were  soon  apprised  that  some 
such  epislle  was  compounded,  long  before  it  reached  the  hands  of  James 
II.  Lady  Fitzharding,  it  has  been  noted,  was  the  spy'  o(  her  sister,  Eli* 
zabeth  Villiers,  in  the  family  of  the  princess  Anne ;  and  by  her  agency, 
king  William  knew  accurately  within  a  very  few  hours  all  that  passed 
at  the  Cockpit  The  princess  Anne  rather  encouraged  than  suppressed 
ihe  daring  imprudence  of  her  favourite,  lady  Marlborough,  and  they 

'  James  II/s  Memoirs,  edited  by  J.  S.  Clarke,  1691.     Likewise  Macpherson's 
History,  voi.  ii.  p.  609,  for  the  letter. 
*  Thib  fact  is  pointed  out  by  Coxo,  in  his  liie  of  Marlborough,  toI.  i,  p.  48. 
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would  vitaperate  the  reigning  monarch  with  the  most  yimlent  terms  of 
abuse.' 

Thus  all  the  elements  of  discord  were  ready  for  violent  explosion^ 
which  accordingly  took  place  on  the  evening  of  January  9,  1691-92, 
when  a  personal  altercation  ensued  between  the  queen  and  the  princess 
Anne.'  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Anne's  partiality  for  the  Marlbo- 
roughs  was  the  subject  of  dispute.  No  particulars,  however,  transpired, 
excepting  what  may  be  gleaned  from  subsequent  letters  of  the  princess 
Anne  to  lady  Marlborough.  From  these,  it  appears  that  the  queen 
threatened  to  deprive  her  sister  of  half  her  income.  The  princess  Anne 
well  knew  that  parliament  having  secured  to  her  the  whole,  such  threats 
were  vain,  since,  if  the  will  of  her  sister  and  her  spouse  had  beeil  con- 
sulted, she  would  have  been  in  possession  of  neither  half  of  the  50,000/. 
per  annum,  allowed  her  by  her  country.  The  princess  Anne  had  just 
received  her  payment  of  this  allowance,  and  had  settled  on  the  Marlbo- 
roughs  an  annuity  from  it  of  1000/.,*  circumstances  which  had  probably 
added  to  the  exasperation  of  the  queen,  who  considered,  with  her  spouse, 
that  the  whole  of  that  sum  was  torn  from  their  ways  and  means. 

The  next  morning,  it  was  the  turn  of  lord  Marlborough  to  fulfil  his 
duties  as  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber  to  king  William.  The 
manner  of  Marlborough's  expulsion  from  his  place  was  very  disagreeable 
to  him :  he  commenced  his  waiting-week  without  the  least  remark  being 
made  to  him ;  but  after  he  had  put  on  the  king's  shirt,  and  done  his  duty 
for  the  morning,  lord  Nottingham  was  sent  to  him,  who  told  him  ^  that 
the  king  had  no  further  wish  for  his  services,  and  that  he  was  com- 
manded to  sell  or  dispose  of  all  his  employments,  and  that  he  was  for- 
bidden the  court."  Every  pne  was  immediately  busied  in  guessing  his 
crime ;  it  was,  however,  generally  supposed  to  be  making  mischief  be- 
tween the  princess  and  the  king  and  queen.  The  king  and  queen  fur- 
ther desired  ^^  that  he,  lord  Marlborough,  would  absent  himself  from  their 
presence  for  the  future."* 

The  anguish  that  the  princess  Anne  manifested  at  this  disgrace  of  her 
favourite's  husband  was  excessive ;  she  greatly  exasperated  the  king  and 
queen  by  her  tearful  eyes  and  sad  countenance  when  she  visited  them. 
The  princess's  anticipations  of  still  harsher  measures  probably  led  to 
her  depression  of  spirits,  since  she  received  an  anonymous  letter  before 
the  end  of  January,  which  warned  her  that  the  next  step  taken  by  the 
ffovernment  would  be  the  imprisonment  of  lord  Marlborough ;  the  letter 
likewise  gave  her  a  really  salutary  warning  respecting  the  treachery  of 
lady  Fitzharding,  and  that  ^^  all  the  tears  she  had  shed,  and  the  words 
she  had  spoken  on  the  subject  of  lord  Marlborough's  disgrace,  had  been 
betrayed  to  the  king"  by  that  household  spy. 

It  must  excite  great  surprise  in  those  to  whom  the  under  currents  of 
events  are  unknown,  to  think  what  could  impel  king  William  to  utterly 
cashier  a  person  who  had  been  so  useful  to  him  in  the  revolution,  a« 

^  This  fact  is  pointed  out  by  Coxe,  in  his  Life  of  Marlborough,  vol.  i.,  p.  48 

■The  dale  of  Coxe  is  here  followed. 

•Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough. 

*  Letter  of  lord  Basil  Hamilton  to  his  father,  duke  of  Hamilton. 
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lord  Marlborough;  Evelyn,  however,  a  contemporary,  discoeses  the 
point  plainly  enough,  in  these  words : '  "  Lord  Marlborough,  lieutenant- 
general,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  dismissed  from  all  his  employ- 
ments, military  and  other,  for  his  faults  in  excessive  taking  of  bribes, 
covetousness,  and  extortion,  on  all  occasions,  from  his  inferior  officers.^ 

These  charges  were  disgraceful  enough  to  induce  confusion  of  coun- 
tenance in  any  near  connexion  of  the  delinquent ;  but  the  practice  of 
robbing  the  public  had  become  so  comftion,  that  it  was  seldom  charged 
against  any  one  who  had  not  been  concerned  in  practices  generally  con- 
sidered more  dangerously  inimical  to  the  government 

Neither  king  William  nor  his  consort  dared  openly  accuse  the  Marl- 
boroughs  of  having  abetted  the  princess  Anne  in  a  reconciliation  with 
the  exiled  king ;  they  well  knew  that  such  an  avowal  would  have  led  a 
third  of  their  subjects  to  follow  their  example.  The  silence  of  the  king 
and  queen  (at  least  in  regard  to  the  public)  on  the  real  delinquencies  at 
the  Cockpit,  emboldened  lady  Marlborough  sufEciently  to  accompany 
her  mistress  to  court  on  the  next  reception  day  at  Kensington,  about 
three  weeks  after  the  disgrace  of  her  husband.  Next  day  queen  Mary 
forbade  the  repetition  of  lady  Marlborough's  intrusion,  in  the  following 
letter  to  the  princess  Anne  :— 

**QonN  MiRT  TO  THE  Primobsb  Annb.* 

**  Kensington,  Priday,  5ih  of  Feb. 
**  Having  something  to  say  to  jou,  which,  I  know,  will  not  be  very  pleasing, 
I  choose  rather  to  write  it  first,  being  unwilling  to  surprise  you,  though  I  think 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  should  not,  if  you  give  yourself  time  to  tbiuk  that 
never  anybody  was  suffered  to  live  at  court  in  lord  Marlborough *&  circumstances. 
/  med  not  repeat  the  cause  he  has  given  the  king  to  do  what  he  has  done,  nor  his  un- 
willingness at  aU  times  to  come  to  extremities^  though  people  do  deserve  it" 

In  this  dark  hint  is  embodied  all  the  information  the  queen  chose  to 
give  her  sister  regarding  the  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  her  sister's  fa- 
vourites and  guides.  The  passage,  written  wiui  extreme  caution,  was 
prepared  thus,  to  guard  against  the  political  mischief  which  might  be 
done  by  the  princess  Anne  and  her  audacious  ruler,  from  making  the 
queen's  letter  of  remonstrance  public  among  their  party.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  manifest,  that  previous  remonstrance  and  explanation  on  the 
ofiences  of  the  princess  and  the  Marlboroughs,  had  been  resorted  to  by 
her  majesty.  What  these  offences  and  injuries  were,  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  biography  fully  explain.  This  section  of  the  queen's  letter  is  an 
instance  of  the  sagacity  for  which  she  was  famed.  The  whole  is  writ- 
ten with  moderation,  when  the  provocation  is  considered,  and  the  fear- 
ful dangers  with  which  the  throne  of  Mary  and  her  beloved  husband 
was  surrounded  in  1692,  dangers  which  the  correspondence  of  Anne  and 
her  coadjutors,  with  her  exiled  father,  greatly  aggravated.  Queen  Mary 
continues, — 

^*  J  hope  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  it  as  much  against  my  will 

•Evelyn's  Diary,  January  24,  1691-2. 

■Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  44.  We  have  vainly  searched 
for  tnc  ongin»'«  of  these  letters,  being  unwilling  to  take  lady  Marlborough's 
vorsioE.. 
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th«t  I  DOW  tell  yoQ  that,  afler  thk,  it  is  very  unfit  that  lady  Marlborough 
ahould  stay  with  you,  since  that  gires  her  husband  so  just  a  pretence 
of  being  where  he  should  not  I  think  1  might  have  expected  yoo 
should  hare  spoke  to  me  of  it ;  and  the  king  and  I,  both  believing  ii, 
made  us  stay  thus  long.  But,  seeing  you  was  so  far  from  il,  that  yoo 
brought  lady  Marlborough  hither  last  night,  makes  us  resolve  to  put  U 
off  DO  longer,  but  tell  you  she  musi  twl  ttay^  and  that  I  have  all  tlie 
reason  imaginable  to  look  upon  your  bringing  her  as  the  strangest  thin^ 
that  ever  was  done.  Nor  could  all  my  kindness  for  you  ^which  is 
always  ready  to  turn  all  you  do  the  best  way),  at  any  other  time  have 
hindered  me  from  showing  you  so  that  moment,  JnU  1  considered  yomr 
condition^  and  that  made  me  master  myself  so  (ar  as  not  to  take  notice 
of  it  then." 

Contrary  to  her  usual  style  in  this  letter,  the  senteoces  of  the  queen 
are  not  constructed  logically  in  all  their  bearings ;  her  reiterated  ^  U^ 
seems  to  mean  that  she  and  king  William  expected  the  princess  Anne  to 
propose  to  them  the  dismissal  of  lady  Marlborough,  on  account  oi  the 
disgrace  of  that  person's  husband,  instead  of  bringing  her  into  their 
evening  drawing-room,  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Notwithstanding  her  folly  in  thus  conducting  herself,  the  situation  of 
the  princess  Anne  required  consideration  and  forbearance,  for  she  was, 
in  February  1691-2,  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  confinement;  and  her 
health,  at  such  times,  was  always  precarious.  The  queen's  excessive 
self-praises  of  her  own  kindness  to  her  sister,  are  perhaps  somewhat 
overcharged ;  they  are  founded  on  the  fact,  that  she  did  not  reprove  the 
princess  publicly,  and  expel  the  intruder  she  brought  with  her,  as  her 
majesty  thought  they  deserved. 

^  But  now  I  must  tell  you,"  resumes  queen  Mary,  ^  it  was  very  ud- 
kind  in  a  sister — would  have  been  very  uncivil  in  an  equal ;  and  I  need 
not  say  I  have  more  to  claim,  which,  though  my  kindness  would  never 
make  me  exact,  yet,  when  I  see  the  use  you  would  make  of  it,  I  must 
tell  you  I  know  what  is  due  to  me,  and  expect  to  have  it  from  you. 
Tis  upon  that  account,  I  tell  you  plainly  lady  Marlborough  must  not 
continue  with  you  in  the  circumstances  her  lord  is. 

^^  I  know  this  will  be  uneasy  to  you,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  I  have 
all  the  real  kindness  imaginable  for  you ;  and,  as  I  ever  have,  so  will 
always  do  my  part,  to  live  with  you  as  sisters  ought ;  that  is,  not  only 
like  so  near  relations,  but  like  friends,  and  as  such  I  did  think  to  write 
to  you.  For  I  would  have  made  myself  believe  your  kindness  for  her 
[lady  Marlborough]  made  you  at  first  forget  what  you  should  have  for 
the  king  and  me,  and  resolved  to  put  you  in  mind  of  it  myself,  neither 
of  us  being  willing  to  come  to  harsher  ways ;  but  the  sight  of  lady 
Marlborough  having  changed  my  thoughts,  does  naturally  alter  my  style. 
And  since,  by  that,  I  see  how  little  you  seem  to  consider  what,  even  in 
common  civility,  you  owe  us,  I  have  told  it  you  plainly,  but  withal  as- 
sure you  that,  let  me  have  never  so  much  reason  to  take  anything  ill  of 
you,  my  kindness  is  so  great  that  I  can  pass  over  most  things,  and  live 
with  you  as  becomes  (us).  And  I  desire  to  do  so  merely  from  that 
motive ;  for  I  do  love  you  as  my  sister,  and  nothing  but  yourself  can 
12  • 
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make  me  do  otherwise;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  choose  to  write  this 
rather  than  tell  it  to  you,  that  you  may  overcome  your  first  thoughts. 
And  when  you  have  well  considered,  you  will  find  that,  though  the 
thing  be  hard  (which  I  again  assure  you  I  am  sorry  for),  yet  it  is  not 
unreasonable,  but  what  has  ever  been  practised,  and  what  yourself  would 
do  were  you  (queen)  in  my  place. 

^  I  will  end  this  with  once  more  desiring  you  to  consider  the  matter 
mpartially,  and  take  time  for  it.  I  do  not  desire  an  answer  presently, 
because  1  would  not  have  you  give  a  rash  one.  I  shall  come  to  your 
drawing-room  to-morrow,  before  you  play^  because  you  know  why  I 
cannot  make  one." 

This  was  because  the  queen  did  not  choose  to  sit  down  to  the  bassett- 
table  with  lady  Marlborough. 

^^  At  some  other  time,"  concludes  the  queen,  ^  we  shall  reason  the 
business  calmly,  which  I  will  willingly  do,  or  anything  else  that  may 
show  it  shall  never  be  my  fault  if  we  do  not  live  kindly  together.  Nor 
will  I  ever  be  other,  by  choice,  than  your  truly  loving  and  afiectionate 
sister, 

**M.R." 

It  is  useless  to  quote  the  comments  of  lady  Marlborough  regarding 
this  letter,  and  the  mandate  it  contained  for  her  dismissal  from  the  house- 
hold and  councils  of  her  adoring  mistress.  Lady  Marlborough  published 
the  royal  letter,  but  sedulously  hid  the  provocation,  whic4i  elicited  both 
that  and  the  command  contained  therein.  In  her  narrative  of  the  events 
of  this  era,  she  carefully  conceals  the  spring  that  caused  them,  which 
was  the  treacherous  correspondence  of  her  husband  with  the  court  of 
St  Germains,  and  the  letter  he  had  prompted  the  princess  Anne  to  write 
to  her  father. 

Historical  truth  can  only  be  found  in  contemporary  documents  and 
narratives ;  but  not  in  one  alone ;  many  must  be  compared  and  collated, 
before  the  mists  in  which  selfish  interests  seek  to  envelop  facts,  can  be 
dispelled.  Lady  Marlborough  devotes  several  pages  to  the  most  enthu- 
siastic praises  of  herself;  her  disinterestedness  and  devotion  to  the 
princess  Anne  are  lauded  to  the  skies.  When  in  the  list  of  her  virtues, 
she  discusses  her  honesty,  she  thus  expresses  herself: — ^  As  to  the 
present  power  the  princess  Anne  had  to  enrich  me,  her  revenue  was  no 
such  vast  thing  as  that  I  could  propose  to  draw  any  mighty  matters  frooi 
thence ;  and  besides,  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  had  the  management  of  it, 
I  had  no  share  in  tliat  service." '  Tet  50,000/.  per  annum  is  a  large 
revenue  even  in  these  times,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  national  debt 
it  bore  a  much  higher  comparative  value. 

The  princess  Anne,  after  she  had  read  her  sister^s  letter,  summoned 
her  uncle  Rochester  to  her  assistance.  That  nobleman,  from  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  turbulence  and  treachery  which  were  united  in  the 
character  of  lady  Marlborough,  had,  in  her  outset  of  life,  strongly  advised 
James  II.  to  exclude  her  from  the  household  of  his  daughter  Anne.'  But 
the  indulgence  of  the  father  yielded  to  the  supplications  of  his  child. 

'  Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  54.  '  Ralph's  History. 
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When  lord  Rochester  came  to  the  Cockpit,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  princeet 
Anne,  she  put  in  his  hand  the  following  letter.  It  was  evidently  the 
production  of  a  consultation  with  the  favourite,  since  it  is  by  no  means 
in  the  style  of  the  princess  herself. 

Tbk  Princub  Anni  to  Queen  Mart.* 

**  Tour  majesty  was  in  the  right  to  think  that  your  letter  would  be  very  8ur> 
prising  to  me.  For  you  must  needs  be  sensible  enough  o(  the  kindness  I  have 
for  my  lady  Marlborough,  to  know  that  a  command  fVom  you  to  part  from  her 
must  be  the  greatest  mortification  in  the  world  to  me,  and,  indeed,  of  such  a 
nature  as  I  might  well  have  hoped  your  kindness  to  me  would  have  always 
prevented. 

**I  am  satisfied  she  cannot  have  been  guilty  of  any  fault  to  you,  and  it  would 
be  extremely  to  her  advantage  if  I  could  here  repeat  every  word  that  ever  she 
had  said  to  me  of  you  in  her  whole  life.  I  confess  it  is  no  small  addition  to 
my  trouble  to  find  the  want  of  your  majesty's  kindness  to  me  on  this  occasion, 
since  I  am  sure  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  deserve  it  by  all  the  actions  of 
my  life. 

**  Tour  care  of  my  present  condition  is  extremely  obliging,  and  if  you  could 
Be  pleased  to  add  to  it  so  far  as,  upon  my  account,  to  recal  your  severe  command 
(as  I  must  beg  leave  to  call  it,  in  a  matter  so  tender  to  me,  and  so  little  reason- 
able, as  I  think,  to  be  imposed  on  me,  that  you  would  iceirce  require  it  fVom  the 
meanest  of  your  subjects),  I  should  ever  acknowledge  it  as  a  very  agreeable 
mark  of  your  kindness  to  me.  And  as  I  must  freely  own  that,  as  I  think  this 
proceeding  can  be  for  no  other  intent  than  to  give  me  a  very  sensible  mortifioa^ 
tion,  so  there  is  no  misery  that  I  cannot  readily  resolve  to  sufier,  rather  than  the 
thoughts  of  parting  with  her  (lady  Marlborough). 

**  If,  aAer  all  this  that  I  have  said,  I  must  still  find  myself  so  nnhappy  as  to 
be  pressed  on  this  matter,  yet  your  majesty  may  be  assured  that,  as  my  past 
actions  have  given  the  greatest  testimony  of  my  respect  both  for  the  king  and 
you,  so  it  shall  always  be  my  endeavour,  wherever  1  am,  to  preserve  it  carefully, 
for  the  time  to  come,  as  becomes 

**  Tour  majesty's  very  afifeotionate  sister  and  servant, 

"Anne. 

«*Frora  the  Cockpit,  Feb.  6ih,  1C92." 

It  may  be  worthy  of  observation  that  the  date  of  this  epistle  is  on  the 
birthday  of  Anne. 

When  lord  Rochester  had  perused  this  letter,  the  princess  Anne  re- 
quested that  he  would  be  the  bearer  of  it  from  her  to  her  majesty,  to 
which  the  uncle  put  a  positive  negative.  He  had  hoped  that  the  end  of 
the  controversy  between  his  royal  nieces  would  have  been  the  removal 
of  such  a  fosterer  of  strife  as  lady  Marlborough  had  proved  herself  to 
be,  since  she  had  arrived  at  woman's  estate ;  and  he  would  not  carry  a 
letter  which  forbade  that  hope.  He  then  withdrew  from  the  conference, 
declaring  his  intention  of  mediating  in  all  measures  which  led  to 
reconciliation,  which  was  by  strenuously  advising  the  queen  to  send 
lady  Marlborough  at  once  from  the  Cockpit  to  her  house  at  St.  Albans. 
Meantime,  after  the  princess  or  her  favourite  had  concocted  the  letter 
quoted  above,  it  was  copied  and  sent  to  her  majesty  that  day,  by  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  servants  of  the  princess.  Qiieen  Mary  returned  no 
answer,  excepting  that  of  an  official  message,  carried  to  the  Cockpit  by 
her  lord-chamberlain,  Nottingham,  warning  lord  and  lady  Marlborough 

*  Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  pp.  ftf^l^T. 
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lo  abide  no  longer  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall,'  a  measure  which  was  the 
first  step  her  majes^  took  on  the  advice  of  lord  Rochester. 

The  princess  Anne  considered  that  her  sister  had  no  more  right  to 
dictate  what  servants  she  should  retain  in  her  residence  of  the  Cockpit, 
than  in  any  other  private  house,  since  it  had  been  purchased  for  her  by 
their  uncle  Charles  II.,  after  it  had  been  alienated  from  the  rest  of  the 
palace  of  Whitehall^  in  common  with  many  other  buildings  appertaining 
to  that  part  of  the  vast  edifice  which  abutted  on  St.  James Vpark.  But 
the  Cockpit,  the  Holbein-gateway,  and  the  adjoining  Banqueting-house, 
were,  at  that  period,  all  that  were  left  of  the  once  extensive  palace. 

When  the  queen's  message  of  expulsion  from  the  Cockpit  was  delivered 
U>  lady  Marlborx)ugh,  the  princess  Anne  took  the  resolution  of  withdraw- 
ing from  it  at  the  same  time ;  and  announced  her  intention  to  her  sister 
in  the  following  epistle  :— 

The  Pkinckss  Anns  to  Qumt  Mart.* 

**  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  all  I  have  said  myself,  aod  mj  lord  Rochester 
for  me,  hcM  not  had  effect  enough  to  keep  your  majesty  fVom  persisting  in  a  reso- 
lutioo  which  you  are  satisfied  must  be  so  great  a  mortification  to  me,  as,  to  avoid 
it,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  retire,  and  deprive  myself  of  the  satisfaction  of  living 
where  I  might  have  frequent  opportunities  of  assuring  you  of  that  duty  and 
respect  which  I  always  have  been,  and  shall  be  desirous  to  pay  you,  upon  all 
occasions. 

*^My  only  consolation  in  this  extremity  is,  that  not  having  done  anything  in 
all  my  life  to  deserve  your  unkindness,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  long  under  the 
necessity  of  absenting  myself  from  you,  the  thought  of  which  is  so  uneasy  to  me, 
that  I  find  myself'  too  much  indisposed  to  give  your  majesty  any  further  trouble 
at  this  time. 

"February  8,  1692." 

The  approaching  accouchement  of  the  princess  rendered  all  harshness 
to  her  odious  in  the  eyes  of  every  one.  One  of  the  royal  palaces  had 
usually  been  appointed  for  her  retirement  at  such  times ;  but  as  the  queen 
had  thought  proper  to  expel  her  favourite  friend  from  her  own  private 
residence,  the  princess  affected  to  consider  that  she  should  be  too  much 
at  the  royal  mercy,  if  her  accouchement  took  place  either  at  St.  James's- 
palace,  or  Hampton-Court 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  party  of  the  princess  Anne  to  give  her,  na 
much  as  possible,  the  semblance  of  injured  distress,  and  the  appearance 
of  being  hunted  out  of  house  and  home,  at  a  period  dangerous  to  her 
health,  and  even  to  her  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mistress 
of  50,000/.  per  annum  need  not  have  been  obliged  to  sue  for  the  charita- 
ble grant  of  a  home  to  abide  in  during  the  period  of  her  accouchement; 
yet,  a  few  hours  before  leaving  the  Cockpit,  the  princess  Anne  sent  a 
request  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  to  lend  her  Sion  House  for  her  resi- 
dence during  the  ensuing  summer.  This  lady  was  the  wife  of  a  kinsman 
of  the  princess,  commonly  called  the  proud  duke  of  Somerset ;  *  she  was 

'Coxe's  Life  of  Marlborough,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  and  Ralph's  «*  Other  side  of  the 
Question.  * 

*  Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  58. 

*  He  was  the  representative  of  Catherine  Gray,  and  of  course  a  prmce  of  the 
RngUsh  blood  royal  from  the  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIU. 
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the  heiress  of  the  great  Percy  iDhcritaiice,  and  as  such,  the  possessor  of 
the  ancient  hifltorical  palace  of  Sion. 

William  IIl^  whose  activity  in  petty  instances  of  annoyance  is  singu* 
larly  at  variance  with  his  received  character  for  nnagnanimity,  immediately 
sent  to  the  dake  of  Somerset,  and,  in  a  conference  with  him,  endeavoored 
to  induce  him  to  put  a  negative  on  the  request  of  the  princess  Anne.' 
But  such  mighty  English  nMes  as  Somerset,  and  his  consort,  the  Percy- 
heiress,  soon  proved  to  the  foreign  monarch  how  independent  they  were 
of  any  such  influence.  The  duchess  of  Somerset  forthwith  sent  an  af- 
fectionate message  to  the  princess  Anne,  declaring  ^  that  Sion  House  was 
entirely  at  her  service.'^ 

Before  the  princess  led  her  residence  of  the  Cockpit  for  Sion  House, 
she  thought  proper  to  attend  the  drawing-room  of  their  majesties  at  Ken- 
sington-palace. In  this  interview,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
Marlborough,  the  princess  Anne  made  her  majesty  ^^  all  the  professions 
imaginable,  to  which  the  queen  remained  as  insensible  as  a  statue." 

The  massacre  of  Qlencoe'  occurred  Feb.  14,  1692.  It  is  but  Justice 
to  queen  Mary  to  observe  that  this  atrocity  did  not  disgrace  the  period 
when  she  swayed  the  regnal  sceptre ;  neitlier  is  her  signature  appended 
to  the  detestable  warrant  perpetrated  by  her  husband,  which  authorized 
the  slaughter,  in  cold  blood,  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  men,  women,  tind 
little  children,  of  her  subjects.  The  circumstances  have  been,  of  late 
years,  too  often  narrated  to  seed  relating  here ;  but,  as  the  wickedness 
was  committed  in  a  reign  in  which  a  woman's  name  is  partly  responsi- 
ble, it  is  desirable,  by  the  production  of  the  documents,  to  show  that  the 
iniquity  was  wholly  devised,  as  well  as  executed,  by  men.' 

'  Conduct  of  the  duobess  of  Marlboroogb,  p.  59. 

'  It  may  be  a  point  of  curiosity  to  learn  what  James  11.  thought  of  this  saorific* 
of  his  faithful  subjects.  AAer  observing  that  he  had  been  careful  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  his  Scottish  friends,  by  candidly  acknowledging  to  them  that  he  had  no 
funds  to  aid  them,  and  earnestly  advising  their  submission  as  early  as  August, 
1691,  he  continues,  **  They  accordingly  made  their  submission.  But  contrary  to 
all  fhith,  by  an  order,  that  Nero  himself  would  have  had  a  horror  of,  the  prince 
of  Orange  ordered  the  soldiers  to  niassaere  the  CHenooe  people  in  cold  blood.  It 
was  hard  to  imagine  that  the  prinoe  of  Orange  coald  apprehend  danger  fVom 
such  a  handful  of  men.  But  he  either  thought  that  severity  necessary  to  make 
an  example  of,  or  he  had  a  particular  pique  against  that  clan.  Either  of  these 
reasons,  according  to  his  morality,  was  sufficient  to  do  an  inhuman  thing.  Yet 
this  was  the  pretended  assertor  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  British  nation,  to 
whom  all  oaths  were  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  ot,  rather  than  he  should  not  reign 
over  it."  Autograph  Memoirs  of  king  James.  Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers, 
vol.  i.  p.  239. 

•A  document  nearly  similar,  signed  by  William  III.,  is  carefully  preserved  by 
the  present  lord  Lovat,  authorizing  the  extermination  of  the  clan  Fraser ;  the 
conduct  of  Simon  Fraser  had,  it  is  true,  been  intolerably  wicked,  but  that  was 
no  fault  of  the  women  and  children  of  his  district,  which  likewise  comprised  the 
feudal  sovereignty  of  1000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  whom  many  must 
have  been  perfectly  innocent  of  wrong.  These  attempts  at  extermination  had 
tbr  precedents  the  wars  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  conduct  of 
^o  Spaniards  to  the  Caribs.    See  Mrs.  Thomson's  Lives  of  the  Jacobites. 
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An  historian '  especially  partial  to  the  character  of  William  III.,  con  - 
siders,  as  a  great  grievance,  the  inquiry  into  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
and,  with  much  ndiveU^  observes  that  the  said  inquiry  was  "remarkably 
troublesome  to  many  respectable  people."  The  Scotch  parliament  pro- 
nounced it  "  a  barbarously  murderous  transaction."  After  this  opinion, 
the  "  respectable  people  "  concerned  in  it  put  a  stop  to  the  further  trouble 
this  decision  might  have  given  them,  by  producing  the  following 
warrant : —  / 

"WiLlIAM  R.* 
'*A8  for  the  McDonalds  of  Olencoe,  if  they  can  welfbe  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice  to 
txttrpaJU  that  set  of  thieves. 

W.  R.'» 

This  extermination,  which  was  extended  in  intention  to  the  Erasers, 
and  other  clans  in  the  Highlands,  must  have  originated  in  the  mind  of 
William  himself,  as  is  evident  by  the  wording  of  the  warrant.  A  Scotch- 
man would  have  spoken  with  more  certainty  of  the  localities  of  his 
country :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  improbable  that  any  English  minister 
suggested  an  extirpation,  because  even  the  execution  of  military  law  la 
England  was  always  regarded  with  horror.* 

Perhaps  the  open  quarrels  which  then  agitated  the  royal  family  pre- 
vented public  attention  from  dwelling  on  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
the  king's  warrant  in  the  north.  The  princess  Anne  withdrew  to  Sioa 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  taking  with  her  lady  Marlborough,  on 
whom  she  lavished  more  affection  than  ever.  As  an  instance  of  ill-will, 
king  William  gave  orders  that  his  sister-in-law  should  be  deprived  of  the 
guards  by  whom  she  had  been  attended  since  her  fether  had  given  her 
an  independent  establishment  The  princess  lost  her  guards  just  as  she 
had  the  most  need  of  them,  for  the  roads  all  round  the  metropolis 

*  Cunningham. 

'Lord  Stair  proved  that  when  William  III/s  signature  was  doubly  affixed,  as 
in  this  warrant,  the  execution  was  to  be  prompt  and  urgent 

*  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  History  and  Appendix.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  was  the 
mere  executioner.  The  fbl lowing  letter  will  show  that  the  Dutch  monarch's 
agent  directed,  fh>m  his  master,  that  the  children  of  Maodonald  of  Glencoe  wera 
to  be  murdered : 

•»  For  their  migesties  service. 
"ToCapt.  Campbell. 

«  Sir,  «  Ballacholis,  Feb.  12,  lfi92 

*<  Tou  are  hereby  ordered  to  fall  upon  the  rebels,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe, 
and  put  all  to  the  sword  under  seventy.  Tou  are  to  have  especial  care  that  tho 
old  fox  and  hit  cub$  do  not  escape  your  hands.  Ton  are  to  secure  all  the  ave- 
nues, that  no  roan  escape.  This  you  are  to  put  into  execution  at  five  in  the 
morning  precisely,  and  by  that  hour  I  Ml  strive  and  be  at  you  with  a  stronger 
pany.  This  is  by  the  king's  especial  commutiony  for  the  good  of  the  country,  that 
these  miscreants  may  be  cut  off  root  and  branch.  See  these  be  put  in  executioa 
without  fear,  elte  you  may  be  expected  to  be  treated  at  not  true  to  the  kingt  gpoen^ 
Wisnt;  nor  as  a  man  fit  to  carry  a  commission  in  king  William's  service.  £z* 
pecting  you  will  not  fail  in  the  fulfilling,  as  you  love  yourself  I  subscribe  these 
with  my  hand, 

**RoBBmT  DWOAJTSOV." 
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Bwarniecl  with  highwaymen;  her  carriage  was  stopped,  and  she  was 
robbed,  between  Brentford  and  Sion,  soon  after  her  establishment  there. 
This  adventure  was  made  the  subject  of  many  lampoons,  and  great 
odium  was  thrown  on  the  king  and  queen,  on  accoimt  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  heiress-presumptive  was  exposed,  through  their  harshness. 
The  act  of  depriving  the  princess  Anne  of  the  usual  adjuncts  of  her 
rank,  was  a  parting  blow,  before  her  persecutor-  left  England  for  his 
usual  Flemish  campaign.  The  king  resigned  the  vole  government,  for 
a  third  time,  into  the  hands  of  his  queen,  and  bade  her  farewell  on  the 
6th  of  March ;  he  sailed  with  a  wind  so  favourable  that  he  reached  the 
Hague  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  from  thence  went  to  Loo.* 

To  illustrate  the  narrative  of  these  royal  quarrels,  the  reader  must  be 
given  an  insight  of  Burnet's  genuine  opinion  on  this  subject,  written  in 
his  own  hand.'  It  will  be  allowed  to  be  a  great  historical  curiosity ;  his 
opinions  must  raise  a  smile,  when  it  is  remembered  how  closely  and 
approvingly  intimate  he  and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  were  in  after 
life. 

^  About  the  end  of  the  session  in  parliament,  the  king  called  for 
Marlborough's  commissions,  and  dismissed  him  out  of  his  service.  The 
king  [William]  said  to  myself  upon  it,  ^He  had  very  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Marlborough  had  made  his  peace  with  king  James,  and  was 
engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  France.  It  was  certain,  he  was  doing 
all  he  <;ould  to  set  on  a  faction  in  the  army  and  nation  against  the  Dutch, 
and  to  lessen  the  king,  as  well  as  his  wife,  who  was  so  absolute  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  princesse  [Anne],  that  she  seemed  to  be  the  mistresse 
of  her  heart  and  thoughts,  which  were  alienated  both  from  the  king  and 
queen.' 

^^  The  queen  had  taken  all  possible  methods  to  gain  her  sister,  and  had 
left  no  means  unessayed,  except  purchasing  her  favourite,  which  her 
majesty  thought  it  below  her  to  do.  That  being  the  strongest  passion 
in  the  princess's  breast,  all  other  ways  proved  inefiectual,  so  a  visible 
coldness  grew  between  the  sisters.  Many  rude  things  were  daily  said 
at  that  court,  [the  establishment  of  the  princess  Jlnne]^  and  they  struggled 
to  render  themselves  very  popular,  though  with  very  ill  success ;  for 
the  queen  grew  to  be  so  universally  beloved,  that  nothing  would  stand 
against  her  in  the  affections  of  the  nation." 

^^  Upon  Marlborough's  disgrace,  his  wife  was  ordered  to  leave  court 
This  the  princess  Anne  resented  so  highly,  that  she  left  the  court  like- 
wise ;  for  she  said  she  would  not  have  her  servants  taken  from  her.  All 
persons  that  have  credit  with  her  have  tried  to  make  her  submit  to  the 
queen,  but  to  no  purpose.     She  has  since  that  time  lived  in  a  private 

^  M.  de  Dangeau  writes  in  his  Journal,  March  15,  1C92,  tliat  his  news  from 
England  announced  **  that  when  the  princess  of  Denmark  quitted  the  court,  thai 
her  husband  followed  her,  that  William  took  all  the  guards  from  them,  and  for- 
bade them  the  honours  of  the  court  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive,  and 
that  William,  aAer  this  exploit,  went  to  Holland  on  the  24th  of  March." 

'  Harleian  MS.  The  hand  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  Autograph  Papcm 
relative  to  Burnetts  ministry  at  the  death  of  William  lord  Russell,  in  possession 
of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 
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house,  and  the  distance  between  the  siatera  ha*  now  risen  so  high,  i 
the  visiting  of  the  princess  is  looked  npoo  as  a  neglect  of  the  queen'ii 
displeasure.  So  that  the  princess  is  now  as  much  alone  as  can  be  ima- 
gined. -The  enemies  of  the  gorernment  began  to  make  great  court  to 
her ;  but  they  fell  off  from  her  very  soon,  and  she  sunk  into  such  De- 
lect, that  if  she  did  not  please  herself  in  an  inflexible  stiflhess  of  hu- 
mour, it  would  be  very  uneasy  to  her." 

Burnet,  in  his  manuscript  notations,  (where  he  always  uses  the  preseitf 
tense,) '  speaks  likewise  with  much  acridity  on  the  impropriety  which 
he  asserts  was  committed  by  admiral  Russell  in  expostulating,  with 
great  rudeness,  to  king  William  on  Marlborough's  disgrace.  He  de- 
manded to  see  the  proofs  of  his  foults,  and  reminded  him,  in  a  tone 
^  not  very  agreeable,"  that  it  was  he  who  carried  the  letters  between  his 
majesty  and  Marlborough  before  the  revolution.*  This  was  just  before 
he  undertook  the  command  of  the  fleet  off*  La  Hogue.  Notwithstanding 
all  Burnet's  revilings  of  Russell,  for  his  rough  and  brutal  temper,  and 
his  Jacobitism,  every  true-hearted  person  must  venerate  him  for  uphold- 
ing the  honour  of  his  country  and  her  naval  flag,  (which  had  been  wo- 
fully  humbled  since  the  revolution,)  above  every  political  consideration. 
It  appears  by  the  well-known  exclamation  of  his  old  master,  king  James, 
when  he  beheld  the  bravery  of  his  English  sailors  at  La  Hogue,  that  h« 
was  entirely  of  the  same  opinion. 


MAEY  IL. 

QUEEN- REGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
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Vigour  of  the  queen^s  govomment — Accoaohemeot  of  princeiB  Anne  at  Sion 
House — ^Death  of  her  infant — Her  danger — Queen  visits  her — Queen's  harsh 
manner  —  Long  illness  of  the  princess  —  Her  letters  (as  Mrs.  Morloy)  on 
queen's  sending  Marlborough  to  the  Tower — Negotiation  between  the  queen 
and  princess — Their  letters — Victory  of  La  Hogue — Queen's  conduct — Queen's 
portrait,  by  Vandervaart — Severity  of  her  reign — Princess  Anne's  letter  brought 
to  James  U. — Remarks  on  the  royal  sisters  by  the  messenger — Queen's  letter 
to  lady  Russell — Princess  Anne  settled  at  Berkeley  House — Series  of  letters 

<HarIeianMSa,  6584. 

*  Harleian  Collection,  No.  6585.  It  is  a  carious  study  fbr  those  who  go  to  the 
well  springs  of  history,  to  compare  the  condemnatory  passages  which  occnr 
against  the  Marlboroughs,  husband  and  wife,  throughout  Burnet's  manuscript^ 
with  the  entire  suppression  of  the  same  in  his  printed  work,  and  with  the  dosr 
:numacy  which  existed  afterwards  between  these  congenial  seals. 
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<m  petty  annoyances,  as  Mrs.  Morley — ^To  lady  Marlborouj^h,  as  Mrs.  Free- 
man— Queen  stands  sponsor  with  archbishop  Tillotson — His  curious  letter  or. 
it,  &c. — Return  of  the  king — Anecdotes  of  the  queen — Verses  on  her  knitting, 
&c. — Continued  enmity  to  princess  Anne~-Queen  accompanies  the  king  to 
Margate — Obliged  to  return  to  Canterbury — King's  departure— Anecdotes  of 
the  queen's  stay  at  Canterbury — Queen  relates  particulars  to  Dr.  Hooper— 
Her  presents  to  the  cathedral  altar — Queen  and  the  theatre — Her  persecution 
of  Dryden — Anecdotes  of  the  queen. and  her  infant  nephew — Return  of  the 
king,  6us,  Slc, 

Queen  Mart  was  again  left,  sturounded  by  unexampled  difficulties. 
There  were  few  persons  in  the  country  but  anticipated  the  restoration 
of  her  father.  A  great  naval  force  was  collecting  and  arming  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  country;  the  French  had  remained  masters  of  the  seas 
ever  since  the  revolution,  despite  of  the  junction  of  the  fleets  of  England 
with  the  rival  forces  of  Holland.  The  queen  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  only  competent  naval  commander,  from  whose  skill  she  could  hope 
for  success,  was  desirous  of  her  father^s  restoration.  The  queen  knew 
that  the  princess  Anne  had  written  to  her  father,  ^^  that  she  would  fly  to 
him  the  very  instant  he  could  make  good  his  landing  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain.'^  Indeed,  a  letter  to  James  II.,  containing  these  words,  it 
is  said,  was  intercepted  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  M arlboroughs,  since  they  were  mentioned  as  active 
agents  in  the  projected  treason.  Thus,  the  dangers  surrounding  the 
career  of  queen  Mary  were  truly  appalling,  and,  to  a  spirit  less  firm, 
would  have  been  insurmountable.  The  queen  was  not,  in  1692,  alto- 
gether a  novice  in  the  art  of  government;  she  had  weathered  two 
regencies,  each  presenting  tremendous  difficulties;  it  was  strongly  in 
her  favour  that  Marlborough,  instead  of  sharing  her  most  intimate  coun- 
cils as  a  disguised  friend,  was  now  an  unmasked  enemy. 

One  of  queen  Mary^s  earliest  occupations  was  to  review  the  trained 
bands  of  London  and  Westminster  mustered  in  Hyde-park,  to  the  num- 
ber of  10,000  men  ;  they  were  destined  to  the  defence  of  the  capital  in 
case  of  an  invasion  from  France.  She  likewise  ordered  the  suspected 
admiral  Russell  to  proceed  to  sea,  while  her  royal  partner  in  Holland, 
caused  the  Dutch  fleet  to  hasten  out  to  form  a  junction  with  the  naval 
force  of  England  under  the  command  of  Russell.  How  singular  it  is, 
that  history,  which  is  so  lavish  in  commendations  on  the  excellence  of 
queen  Mary's  private  virtues,  should  leave  her  abilities  as  a  ruler  un- 
noticed !  Time  has  unveiled  the  separate  treacheries  of  her  coadjutors 
in  government ;  the  queen  was  the  only  person  at  the  head  of  affiiirs  on 
whom  the  least  reliance  could  have  been  reposed  in  time  of  urgency. 
It  is  well  known  now  that  Nottingham,  Godolphin,  Russell,  and  many 
others,  both  high  and  low  in  her  mhiistry,  were  watching  every  event 
to  turn  with  the  tide,  if  it  tended  to  the  restoration  of  her  father.  But 
while  giving  queen  Mary  every  credit  as  a  wise  and  courageous  ruler, 
in  the  successive  dangers  i;diich  menaced  her  government  in  the  spring 
of  1692,  what  can  be  said  of  her  humanity  when  called  to  the  bedside 
of  her  suflTering  sister  in  the  April  of  that  year  ?  * 

Thw  princess  Anne  sent  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  from  Sion  House  vitb 
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her  humble  duty,  to  inform  her  majesty  "  that  the  hour  of  accouchement 
waa  at  hand,  and  that  she  felt  very  ill  indeed,  much  worse  than  was 
usual  to  her."  QMeea  Mary  did  not  think  fit  to  aee  sir  Benjamin  Ba- 
thurst,  and  took  no  notice  of  this  piteous  message.' 

A(^r  many  hours  of  great  suffering  and  danger,  the  princess  Anne 
brought  into  the  world,  April  I7th,  1692,  a  living  son,  which  was  nanied 
George,  after  her  husband,  but  the  miserable  mother  had  the  sorrow  to 
see  it  expire  soon  after  its  hasty  baptism.  Lady  Charlotte  Bevervaart, 
oue  of  the  princess  Anne's  maids  of  honour,  being  a  Dutchwoman,  and 
on  that  account  considered  as  the  more  acceptable  messenger,  was 
despatched  from  Sion  House  to  announce  to  qi^een  Mary  the  death  of 
her  new-born  nephew.  Lady  Charlotte  waited  some  time  before  the 
queen  saw  her.  At  last,  after  her  majesty  had  held  a  consultation  with 
her  uncle  lord  Rochester,  the  messenger  of  the  princess  was  admitted 
into  the  royal  presence.  The  queen  herself  informed  lady  Charlotte 
Bevervaart,  that  she  should  visit  the  princess  that  afternoon.  Indeed, 
her  majesty  arrived  at  Sion  almost  as  soon  as  the  messenger.  Queen 
Mary  entered  the  chamber  of  her  sick  and  sorrowful  sister,  attended  by 
her  two  principal  ladies,  the  countesses  of  Derby  and  Scarborough.  The 
princess  Anne  was  in  bed,  pale  and  sad,  but  the  queen  never  asked  her 
how  she  did,  never  took  her  hand,  or  expressed  the  least  sympathy  for 
her  sufieiings  and  her  loss.  Her  majesty  was  pleased  to  plunge  at  once 
into  the  dispute  which  had  estranged  her  from  her  sister,  to  whom  she 
exclaimed  ia  an  imperious  tone,  as  soon  as  she  was  seated  by  the  bed- 
side, ^^  I  have  made  the  first  ntep  by  coming  to  you,  and  I  now  expect 
Ihat  you  should  make  the  next,  by  dismissing  lady  Marlborough." 

The  princess  Anne  became  pale  with  agitation  at  this  unseasonable 
attack ;  her  lips  trembled,  as  she  replied,  ^^  I  have  never  in  my  life  dis- 
obeyed your  majesty  but  in  this  one  particular,  and  I  hope  at  some  time 
or  other  it  will  appear  as  unreasonable  to  your  noejesty  as  it  does  now 
to  me."  The  queen  immediately  rose  from  her  seat,  and  prepared,  with- 
out another  word,  to  depart.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  was 
present  at  this  extraordinary  scene,  led  her  majesty  to  her  coach ;  while 
so  doing,  the  queen  repeated  to  him  precisely  the  same  words  which  she 
had  addressed  to  the  unfortunate  invalid  in  bed. 

The  two  ladies  who  had  accompanied  their  royal  mistress,  comported 
themselves  according  to  their  individual  dispositions  on  the  occasion. 
Lady  Derby,  who  had  been  recommended  to  the  queen  by  the  princess 
Anne  as  groom  of  the  stole,  in  those  halcyon  days  when  these  royal 
sifters  were  rejoicing  together  on  the  success  of  the  revolution,  now 
showed  her  ingratitude  by  turning  away  from  the  sick-bed  without 
making  the  slightest  inquity  after  the  poor  invalid.  But  lady  Scar- 
borough behaved  in  a  manner  better  becoming  a  feeling  and  womanly 
character. 

Queen  Mary  retained  sufficient  conscientiousness  to  be  shocked,  od 
reflection,  at  her  own  conduct.  She  was  heard  to  say,  on  her  return  to 
Kensington,  ^  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  as  I  did  to  the  princess,  who  Imd  so 

'  Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  69. 
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much  concern  on  her  at  the  renewal  of  the  a^r,  that  she  trembled  and 
looked  as  white  as  her  sheets."'  Tet  the  qaeen^s  tmeasy  remembrance 
of  this  cruel  interview  arose  from  remorse,  not  repentance;  for  the 
unfeeling  words  she  regretted  were  the  last  she  ever  uttered  to  her 
sister. 

Thus  the  three  persons  of  the  protestant  branch  of  the  royal  fiusily 
in  England)  were  irreconcilably  divided  during  life,  two  against  one. 
Lonely  as  they  were  in  the  world,  they  were  at  mortal  enmity  with 
every  other  relative  who  shared  their  blood.  It  will  be  allowed  that  the 
causes  of  war  and  division  with  the  exiled  Roman-catholic  head  of  their 
family  were  of  a  lof\y  nature ;  there  is  an  historic  grandeur  in  a  con- 
tention for  the  establishment  of  difiering  creeds,  and  even  for  the  posees* 
sion  of  thrones ;  great  and  even  good  princes  have  strag^ed  unto  the 
death,  when  such  mighty  interests  have  been  at  stake.  But  when  en- 
mities that  last  to  death  between  sisters,  may  be  traced  in  their  origin  to 
such  trash  as  disputes  concerning  convenient  lodgings,  or  amount  of 
pocket-money,  what  can  be  the  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  such  minds  ? 

Qiieen  Mary  had  received  a  letter  in  the  same  April,  directed  by  the 
hand  of  her  exiled  father,  and  written  throughout  by  him ;  it  was  a  cir* 
cular  addressed  to  her,  and  to  those  members  of  her  privy-council  who 
had  been  most  active  in  raising  the  calumny  that  disinherited  his  unfor^ 
tnnate  son.  This  communication  announced  that  his  queen  expected 
her  confinement  in  May,  and  invited  them  to  come  to  St  Germains  to  be 
present  at  the  expectea  birth  of  his  child,  promising  from  Louis  XIV. 
freedom  to  come  and  go  in  safety.'  8uch  announcement  must  have  been 
sent  in  severe  satire,  rather  than  in  any  expectation  of  the  invitation  being 
accepted. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  princess  Anne  did  not  undergo  all  the  harass- 
ing agitation  the  queen's  harshness  inflicted  on  her,  in  the  hour  of  her 
weakness  and  suffering,  with  impunity.  A  dangerous  fever  followed  her 
sister's  visit,  and  she  hung  for  several  days  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
grave.  From  this  dispute,  some  information  regarding  Uie  royal  etiquette 
of  that  period  may  be  ascertained  j  for  it  appears  that  her  majesUr,  queen 
Mary  II.,  honoured  all  her  female  nobility  not  below  the  rank  of  a  coun- 
tess, with  a  state  lying-in  visit ;  but  if  she  knew  not  better  how  to  com- 
port herself  in  a  sick-room  than  she  did  in  that  of  her  sister,  these  royal 
visitations  must  have  thinned  the  ranks  of  her  fenuile' nobility.  Long 
before  the  princess  Anne  was  convalescent,  she  underwent  fresh  agony 
of  alarm ;  by  her  majesty's  orders,  lord  Marlborough  was  arrested,  and 
was  forthwith  hurried  to  the  Tower.  Then  the  invalid  princess  harassed 
herself  by  writing  all  day  long  notes  and  letters  to  his  wife,  who  was 
obliged  to  leave  Sion,  in  order  to  visit  and  assist  her  husband. 

The  eariiest  letter  written  by  the  princess  Anne  to  lady  Marlborough, 
af^r  this  event,  seems  to  have  been  the  following.  It  is  dateless,  but 
probably  occurs  the  day  after  Mariborough's  incarceration  fn  the  Tower. 
Although  the  princess  had  not  then  left  her  lying-in  chamber,  it  i 

^Conduct  of  tlie  doelMM  of  Mattborongh,  pp.  at  to  71. 
*£T«lyn't  J>iai3r,  vol.  ii  p.  32,  and  Memoirs  of  James  IL 
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she  had  been  agitated  by  reports  that  her  own  arrest  was  pending.  She 
addresses  lady  Marlborough  as  Mrs.  Freeman,  the  assunied  name  they 
had  previously  agreed  upon ;  she  terms  herself,  as  usual,  Mrs.  Moriey : 


Thb  Pbikciii  Avirx  to  Ladt  Mablbobovoh. 


[May  16,  1692.] 
ill 


**I  hear  lord  Marlborough  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  though  I  am  certain  they 
have  nothing  again»t  him,  and  expected  t^  your  letter  it  would  be  to,  yet  I  was 
•trook  when  1  was  told  it ;  fbr  methioks  'tis  a  dismal  thing  to  hare  one's  friends 
sent  to  tliat  place.  I  have  a  thousand  melancholy  thoughts,  and  cannot  help 
fearing  they  should  hinder  you  from  coming  to  me ;  though  how  they  can  do 
that  without  making  you  a  prisoner,  I  cannot  guess/* 

^  I  am  just  told,"  continues  the  princess  Anne,  ^^  by  pretty  good  hands, 
that  as  soon  as  the  wind  turns  westerly,  there  will  be  a  guard  set  upon 
the  [»ince  and  me.  If  you  hear  there  is  any  such  thing  designed,  and 
that  'tis  easy  to  you,*  pray  let  me  see  you  before  the  wind  changes,  for 
afterwards,  one  does  not  know  whether  they  will  let  one  have  opportu- 
nities of  speaking  to  one  another ;  but  let  them  do  what  they  please, 
nothing  shall  ever  vex  me  so  I  can  have  the  opportunity  of  seemg  dear 
Mrs.  Freeman ;  and  I  swear  I  would  live  on  l)read  and  water,  between 
two  walls,  without  repining ;  for  as  long  as  you  continue  kind,  nothing 
can  ever  be  mortification  to  your  faithful  Mrs.  Moriey,  who  wishes  she 
may  never  enjoy  a  moment's  happiness  in  this  world  or  the  next,  if  eTer 
she  proves  false  to  you." 

The  correspondence  of  lord  Marlborough  with  the  court  of  St  Ger- 
roains  was  the  cause  of  his  arrest ;  it  would  be  waste  of  time,  after  the 
specimens  produced  regarding  it,  to  discuss  it  as  a  mystery.  Many  cir^ 
cumstances  prove  that  queen  Mary  had  accurate  intelligence  of  his  trea* 
cherous  intrigues.  It  is  as  evident,  that  the  intention  of  her  government 
was  not  to  prove  his  guilt  home  to  him,  lest  the  princess  Anne's  share 
in  it  should  be  revealed.  Not  that  the  queen  screened  her  sister  out  of 
tenderness,  but  from  a  sagacious  anticipation  that,  if  her  conduct  were 
discovered,  most  of  her  party  would  not  scruple  in  following  her  ex- 
ample. Invasion  was  threatened  daily,  and  the  queen  acted  with  proper 
precaution,  by  securing  so  slippery  a  person  as  lord  Marlborough,  until 
the  expected  naval  battle  was  decided. 

Meantime,  the  princess  Anne  resolved  to  write  to  her  sister,  queen 
Mary,  and  determined  to  send  the  letter  by  the  hands  of  one  of  the  pre- 
lates. Still  ingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester.  Anne's  policy  in  writing  to  the 
queen  is  explained  in  one  of  her  confidential  billets  to  lady  Marlborough 
She  anticipated  that  the  queen  would  debar  her  approach ;  but  she  wished 
it  to  be  spread  far  and  wide,  and  to  become  universally  known,  that  she 
had  desired  to  visit  her  sister,  and  had  been  forbidden.  As  the  best  plaa 
for  promoting  tliis  end,  she  sent  for  the  bishop  of  Worcester.  He  re- 
turned her  royal  highness  a  polite  answer  that  he  would  come  to  her, 
but  said  not  when ;  therefore  the  princess  observed,  in  one  of  her  notes, 
that  she  dared  not  go  to  London  as  she  had  intended  to  do,  to  meet 

>  So  written  ;  .meaning,  <*if  it  i«  easy  for  you  to  come  to  me."  Core's  Lifb  of 
Marlborough,  vol.  i.,  p.  51.    Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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lady  Marlborough,  lest  the  prelate  should  arrive  at  Sion  daring  hor  ab- 
sence.* 

The  next  morning,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  actually  came  to  Sios 
before  the  princess  Anne  was  dressed.  On  her  interriew  with  him,  he 
willingly  undertook  the  commission  of  delivering  the  letter  of  the  prin- 
cess to  the  queen ;'  but  praised  her  majesty  so  very  warmly,  as  to  indue* 
some  disgust  in  her  sister,  on  account  of  his  partiality.  The  princess, 
who  gives  this  narrative  in  her  letters  to  her  dear  lady  Marlborough, 
adds  this  extraordinary  conclusion  to  her  narrative :  ^  I  told  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  that  you  had  several  times  desired  you  might  go  from  me; 
but  I  beg  again,  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake,  that  you  would  never  more  name 
it  to  me.  For,  be  assured,  if  you  should  ever  do  so  cruel  a  thing  as  to 
leave  me  —  and  should  you  do  it  without  my  consent  (which  if  I  ever 
give  you,  may  I  never  see  the  face  of  Heaven)  —  I  will  shut  myself  up, 
and  never  see  the  world  more,  but  live  where  I  may  be  forgotten  by 
human  kind."  It  is  difficult  to  credit  that  this  rant  was  written  by  a 
royal  matron,  who  was  considered  under  the  guidance  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  was  married  to  a  prince,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached, 
and  was  deemed  a  model  of  the  conjugal  virtues. 

The  princess  Anne  finally  prevailed  on  bishop  Stillingfleet  to  deliver 
the  letter  she  had  prepared  for  the  queen  :— 

Thk  Pbivcxss  Akitx  to  Qvxxir  Mabt. 

"  Sion,  the  20th  of  May,  (1692.) 

"I  have  now,  Grod  be  thanked,  recovered  my  strength  well  enough  to  go 
abroad.  And  though  my  dnty  and  inclination  would  both  lead  me  to  wait  upon 
your  majesty  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  do  it,  yet  I  have,  of  late,  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  so  much  under  your  majesty's  displeasure,  as  to  apprehend  there 
may  be  hard  constructions  made  upon  anything  1  either  do,  or  not  do,  with  the 
most  respectful  intentions. 

**And  Tarn  in  doubt  whether  the  same  arguments  that  have  prevailed  with 
your  majesty  to  forbid  people  from  showing  their  usual  respects  to  me,  may  not 
be  carried  so  much  farther,  as  not  to  permit  me  to  pay  my  duty  to  you.  That,  I 
-aoknowiedge,  would  be  a  great  increase  of  affliction  to  me,  and  nothing  but  your 
majesty's  own  command  shall  ever  willingly  make  me  submit  to  it  For,  what- 
ever reason!  may  think  in  my  own  mind  I  have  to  complain  of  being  hardly 
used,  yet  IwiU  strive  to  hide  it  ae  much  a$  poetibU."  * 

This  last  sentence  is  disgusting  in  its  falsehood,  because  the  princess 
had,  according  to  her  voluntary  avowal,  deliberately  devised  the  whole 
plan  of  writing  and  sending  the  letter  by  the  bishop,  with  the  intention 
of  making  her  wrongs  as  publicly  notorious  as  possible. 

The  bishop  of  Worcester,  if  we  may  trust  the  account  of  the  prin- 
cess Anne,  returned  to  her  not  a  little  scandalized  at  the  reception  which 
the  queen  had  given  to  her  sister's  letter.  The  princess  seems  to  have 
had  no  other  end  than  to  elicit  some  harsh  answer,  and  to  let  her  sis- 
ter be  aware  that  she  had  been  apprised  of  her  command,  to  forbid  any 
of  the  nobility  to  pay  her  their  usual  visits  at  Sion.  The  princess  had 
added,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  letter,  "  That  she  would  not  pretend  to 

>  Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  pp.  74-76. 

*  Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.'76 ;  the  letter  ends  with  a  formoiA 
of  great  devotion  to  the  queen. 
13* 
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vetide  at  the  Cookpil,  unleM  her  majesty  would  make  it  ea«y  to  her.'* 
This  was  meant  as  a  leading  question,  to  ascertain  whether,  if  she  re- 
turned to  that  isolated  fragment  of  Whitehall,  the  queen  would  wink  at 
the  presence  there  of  lady  Marlborough  ?  The  reply  which  her  majeslj 
sent  to  the  prinoese  Anne,  by  the  bishop  of  Woroestar^  was  couched  in 
these  words  :-^ 

QuBBir  Maet  to  thi  Fbivcms  Ahitb.  « 

**  I  have  received  yours  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  hare  little  to  my  to 
it,  since  you  cannot  but  know  that  as  1  never  use  eomplimeots,  so  now  they  can- 
not serve.  *Tis  none  of  my  fcoflt  that  we  live  at  this  distance,  and  1  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  my  wiliingaesa  to  do  otherwise.    And  I  will  do  no  moreL 

^  Don't  give  youvseif  ai^  unnecessary  trouble,^  lor  be  assured  'tis  not  words 
can  make  us  live  together  as  we  ought — you  know  what  I  required  of  you. 
And  now  I  tell  you,  if  you  doubted  it  before,  that  I  cannot  change  my  mind,  but 
expect  to  be  complied  with,'  or  you  must  not  wonder  that  I  doubt  of  your  kind- 
ness. You  can  give  me  no  other  marks  diat  will  satisfy  me ;  nor  can  I  put  anjr 
other  oonstrocdon  upon  your  actions  than  what  all  the  world  must  do  that  seoe 
them.  These  things  do  not  hinder  me  from  being  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  aro 
well,  and  wishing  that  you  may  continue  so,  and  that  you  may  yet,  while  it  ia  in 
your  power,  oblige  me  to  be  youx  affectionate  sister. 

The  princess  Anne  gathered  from  dus  answer,  thut  her  sister  was 
inflexible  regarding  the  expulsion  of  the  Marlborouffhs  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  Whitehall — a  circumstance  which  decided  the  question  of  her 
future  residence.  She  was  at  that  time  in  treaty  for  a  lease  of  the  princely 
mansion,  built  by  John,  lord  Berkeley  y  and  after  the  reception  of  the 
royal  epistle,  she  hastened  to  conclude  the  business,  and  settle  her  house- 
hold there.'  The  princess  did  not  wholly  forsake  tlie  C<»ekpit;  she  re- 
tained her  possession  of  that  establishment,  and  used  it  as  cantonments 
fiwr  those  of  her  servants  who  were  not  offensive  to  the  government. 

The  plans  and  politics  of  Anne  are  unveiled,  by  her  own  hand,  in  the 
letter  she  wrote  to  her  confidante,  when  the  answer  of  the  queen  settled 
these  ariangements.  It  is  a  letter  which  thoroughly  displays  her  dispo> 
silion,  written  about  two  days  afler  that  to  the  queen,  dated  May 
20th  :— 

Tbs  Pamotsa  Aana  to  tbs  Last  MAai*Boiio9aB  (irifpHi  Toa  Qmoi«4noi«  or 
Mas-  FaaxMAN.) 

^  Kay  23,  [1692,]  Sioa  House, 
**  I  am  very  sensibly  toocfaed  with  the  mislbrtune  that  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman 
has  in  losing  h«r  son,  knowing  very  well  what  it  is  to  lose  a  child,^  but  she 
knowing  ray  heart  so  well,  and  how  great  a  share  1  bear  in  all  her  concerns, 
I  will  not  say  any  more  on  this  subject,  ibr  fear  of  renewing  her  passion  too 
much. 

'*  Being  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  I  please,  by  the  queen's  refusing  to  tee  ant, 

*  By  coming  to  court,  where  the  queen  did  not  mean  to  leooi^  ha?* 
'  By  the  diaosissal  of  lady  Marlborough. 

*  The  prineess  Aifne's  residence  at  Berkeley  House  is  usually  stated  to  have 
ta^<»n  place  in  1690  to  1691 ;:  but  her  letter  hejrewith  marks  the  precise  *:me  of 
kar  cohckiding  tlli«  agfoeoient 

*  A.llud:ng  to  the  death  of  lady  Marlborough's  first-born  son,  an  infant. 
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I  ain  mightily  ioolined  to  go  to-onocrow,  afVof  dinaer,  to  the  Cockpit,  and  frooi 
whence,  privittely,  in  a  chair  to  see  you.  Sometime  next  week  I  believe  it  will 
be  time  for  me  to  go  to  London,  to  make  an  end  of  that  business  of  Berkeley 
House." » 

In  shameless  contradiction  of  her  voluntary  assertion  to  the  qneen, 
that  although  she  thought  herself  ill  used,  she  would  hide  it  as  much  as 
possible,  occur  the  following  passages : — 

"  The  bishop  (of  Worcester)  brought  me  the  queen's  letter  early  this 
morning,  and  by  that  letter  he  said,  he  did  not  seem'  so  well  satisfied 
with  her  as  he  was  yesterday.  He  has  promised  to  bear  me  witness  that 
I  have  made  all  the  advances  that  were  reasonable.  And  I  confess  I 
think  the  more  it  is  told  about  that  I  would  have  wailed  on  the  queen, 
but  that  she  refused  seeing  me,  it  is  the  better ^  and  therefore  I  will  not 
scruple  saying  it  to  anybody  wJten  it  comes  in  my  way?"* 

"  There  were  some  in  the  family,  [the  housefiold  of  the  princess^]  as 
soon  »s  the  news  came  this  morning  of  our  fleet  beating  the  French, 
that  advised  the  prince  (George  of  Denmark)  to  go  in  the  afternoon  to 
compliment  the  queen.  And  another  [of  her  household]  asked  me  Mf  I 
would  not  send  her  one  ?'  but  we  neither  of  us  thought  there  was  any 
necessity  of  it  then,  and  much  less  since  I  received  this  arbitrary  letter. 
/  donH  send  you  the  original^  for  fear  an  accident  may  happen  to  the 
bearer,  for  I  love  to  keep  such  letters  by  me  for  my  justi6cation.  Sure 
never  anybody  was  so  used  by  a  sister !  but  I  tliank  God  I  have  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  withal  in  this  business ;  but  the  more  I  think  of  all 
that  has  passed,  the  better  I  am  satisfied.  And  if  T  had  done  otherwise, 
f  should  have  deserved  to  have  been  the  scorn  of  the  world,  and  to  be 
trampled  upon  as  much  as  my  enemies  would  have  me.'' 

"Dear  Mrs.  Freeman,"  concludes  this  remarkable  missive,  "farewell; 
I  hope  in  Christ  you  will  never  think  more  of  leaving  me,  fbr  I  would 
be  sacrificed  to  do  you  the  least  service,  and  nothing  but  death  can  ever 
make  me  part  with  you.  For,  if  it  be  possible,  I  am,  every  day,  more 
and  more  yours. 

"  P.  S. — I  hope  your  lord  is  well.  It  was  Mr.  Maul  and  lady  Fitz- 
harding  that  advised  the  prince  and  me  to  make  our  compliments  to  the 
queen." 

It  is  evident  that  this  letter  contained  a  copy  of  the  queen's  letter  to 
the  princess  Anne;  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  communication  prompted 
lady  Marlborough,  nothing  loth,  to  make  it  as  public  as  possible,  in 
which  the  princess  justified  herself  by  producing  the  original.  Such 
intrigues  added  greatly  to  the  dangers  by  which  queen  Mary  was  beset 
at  this  difficult  period  of  her  government— dangers  which  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  falseness  of  too  many  who  werei 

*  This  marks  the  time,  exactly,  of  the  commencement  of  Anne*»  residence  at 
Berkeley  House.  She  went  direct,  in  February,  to  Sion,  and  from  thence  to  Bath, 
and  passed  the  winter  of  1693-3  at  Berkeley  House,  which  was  her  town-house 
till  the  death  of  her  sister.  It  was  (as  is  evident  from  the  MS.  letters  in  tb# 
possession  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire,)  situated  on  the  site  of  the  pre 
Bent  Devonshire  House.  The  noble  old  trees  which  are  plentiful  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, are  relics  of  the  grounds  of  the  princess  Anne. 
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perforce,  trusted  by  her  with  important  offices.  The  naval  victorj 
alluded  to  by  the  princess  Anne  in  her  letter  to  lady  Marlborough,  ou 
which  the  faction  in  her  household  advised  her  to  send  the  queen  ^  a 
compliment,^'  was  the  celebrated  one  of  La  Hogue,  where  the  English 
navy  regained  some  of  the  credit  they  had  lost  since  the  Revolution. 

It  was  a  victory  gained  almost  against  the  will  of  the  commanders, 
Russell  an4  Carter,  by  the  tenacious  valour  of  the  seamen  they  coio- 
manded.  The  correspondence  of  admiral  Russell  with  James  II.  haa 
been  matter  of  history  for  nearly  a  century.  Qjueen  Mary  knew  it  well ; 
but  she,  moreover,  was  aware  that  most  of  the  superior  officers  in  the 
fleet  were  positively  resolved  not  to  strike  a  blow  against  her  father, 
their  old  master,  who  was  then  at  La  Hogue,  waiting  the  result  of  the 
mighty  preparations  that  France  had  made  in  his  behalf. 

Queen  Mary  met  the  danger  with  the  high  spirit  arising  from  her  in- 
domitable courage  and  great  abilities.  Slie  sent  to  the  officers  of  the 
fleet,  ^  that  much  had  been  told  her  of  their  disaflection,  and  she  had 
been  strenuously  advised  to  take  their  commissions  from  them ;  but,  for 
her  part,  she  was  resolved  to  rely  on  their  honour;  she  felt  convinced 
that  they  would  not  at  once  betray  her,  a  helpless  woman,  and  the  glory 
of  their  country,  at  the  same  time.  She  trusted  the  interests  of  both 
implicitly  in  their  hands."  If  king  William  had  been  governing  Eng- 
land at  the  time,  the  protestant  cause  had  been  lost ;  but  the  reins  of 
sovereignty  being  held  by  a  queen,  whose  manners  were  soft  and  popular, 
created  a  strong  sympathy  among  all  classes.  What  the  queen  felt, 
meantime,  may  be  guessed  by  those  who  have  read  her  correspondence 
of  the  year  1690,  where  she  analyzes  pathetically  her  system  of  enclos- 
ing hermetically  the  agonies  of  her  suspense  in  the  recesses  of  her  own 
heart 

Admiral  Russell  had  promised  James  II.  to  avoid  fighting,  if  he  could 
do  so  without  loss  of  the  honour  of  the  British  navy.  If  Tourville,  he 
said,  would  be  content  to  slip  out  of  port  in  a  dark  night,  and  pass  him, 
he  would  not  keep  too  sedulous  a  look-out  for  him,  especially  if  he  had 
king  James  on  board ;  but  if  he  came  out  of  port  in  open  day,  and  de- 
fied him,  then  an  action  must  take  place,  and  with  the  eyes  of  Europe 
on  them,  the  fight  would  be  in  earnest.  King  James  was  far  from  think- 
ing this  arrangement  unreasonable,  and  the  same  was  signified  to  Tour- 
ville, the  French  admiral,  who  thought  more  of  his  own  personal  glory 
than  the  interest  of  James  II.  He  refused  to  pass  in  the  manner  Russell 
indicated,  although  he  might  have  done  so  without  the  least  imputation 
on  his  valour,  since  the  united  English  and  Dutch  fleets  were  so  much 
superior  to  him  in  force,  that  his  hope  of  victory  must  have  been  mere 
desperation.  He  came  out  of  port  in  bravado,  on  the  16th  of  May,  in 
his  flag-ship,  and  a  battle  ensued.  When  once  engaged,  admiral  Russell 
and  his  coadjutor.  Carter,  (who  was  a  Jacobite,  without  concealment,) 
did  their  duty  to  their  country.  Carter  was  killed  by  some  French 
bullet,  not  aware  of  his  aflection  to  his  old  master. 

There  is  a  noble  historical  ballad,  one  of  the  naval  songs  of  England, 
which  illustrates  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  in  fewer  and  more  impressive 
worus  than  any  other  pen  can  do  :— 
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Thi  Yictort  or  Li.  Hooux. 

••Thursday,  in  the  morn,  tlie  ides  of  May, 


1  (Recorded  for  ever  be  the  fkmous  ninety-two,) 


Brave  Russell  did  discern  by  dawn  of  day, 

The  lofty  sails  of  France  advancing  slow ; 
*A11  hands  above— Taloftl' — let  English  valour  shine} 

Let  fly  a  cnlverin,  the  signal  for  the  linel 

Let  every  hand  attend  his  gun. 
Follow  me,  you  soon  will  see, 

A  battle  soon  begun. 

<*Tourville  on  the  main  triumphant  rolled. 

To  meet  the  gallant  Russell  in  combat  on  the  deep; 
He  led  a  noble  train  of  heroes  bold. 
To  sink  the  English  admiral  at  his  feet 
Now  every  valiant  mind  to  victory  doth  aspire, 
The  bloody  fight's  begun,  the  sea  itself'f  on  fize. 
Mighty  Fate  stood  looking  on, 
While  a  flood. 
All  of  blood, 
Filled  the  scuppers  of  the  Royal  Son.* 

**  Sulphur,  smoke  and  fire  filled  the  air. 

And  with  their  thunders  scared  the  Gallic  fliore; 
Their  regulated  bands  stood  trembling  near. 

To  see  theie  lily  banners  streaming  now  no  mora 
At  six  o'olook  the  red,  the  smiling  victors  led, 
To  give  a  second  blow. 
The  final  overthrow! 
British  colours  ride  the  vanquished  main. 

**  See !  they  fly  amazed  through  rooks  and  sands, 
On  danger  they  rush  to  shun  direr  fate ; 
Vainly  they  seek  for  aid  their  native  land, 

The  nymphs  and  sea-gods  mourn  their  lost  estate. 

For  evermore,  adieu,  thou  royal  dazzling  Sun ! 
From  thy  untimely  end,  thy  master's  fate  begun. 
Now  we  sing, 
Live  the  king, 
.  And  drink  success  to  every  British  tar.'* 

This  victory  was  decisive  a^inst  the  Jacobite  cause.  No  formidable 
efibrt,  from  that  time,  was  made  for  James  II.  Many  of  his  most  ardent 
friends,  (among  others,  the  celebrated  dean  Sherlock,)  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty  to  their  country,  took  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary. 

When  the  English  fleet  arrived  at  Spithead,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
ship,  queen  Mary  promptly  sent  30,000/.  in  gold,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  common  sailors,  and  sent  gold  medals  to  be  given  to  the  officers. 
There  is  a  tradition,  that,  after  the  victory  of  La  Hogue,  the  unfinished 
shell  of  the  new  palace  of  Greenwich  was  ordered  by  queen  Mary  to  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded  seamen ;  and  that,  from  this 
circumstance,  the  idea  first  originated  in  her  mind  of  the  conversion  of 
this  neglected  building  into  an  hospital,  similar  in  plan  to  her  uncials 
foundation  at  Chelsea  for  veteran  soldiers. 

'  Tourville's  flag-ship  was  La  Soleil  Royale. 
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The  y'lgova  and  ability  of  qDoen  Mary^a  government^  at  the  period  of 
difficulty  preceding  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  became  themci  of  commen 
dation  of  all  the  poeta  of  her  party.    Among  the  veraea  to  her  hoDonr, 
those  of  Pomfret  are  really  the  beat  :— 

**  When  her  great  lord  to  foreign  wars  is  gone, 
And  leA  bis  Mary  bere  to  reign  alone ; 
With  how  serene  a  brow,  bow  void  of  fear, 
When  storms  arose  did  she  the  vessel  steer ; 
And  when  the  raging  of  the  waves  did  cease, 
How  gentle  was  her  sway  in  times  of  peace ; 
How  good  she  was,  how  generous,  how  wise, 
How  beautiftil  her  shape,  how  bright  her  eyes." 

Vandervaart^s  pencil  *  proves  the  great  difierence  a  few  years,  accom- 
panied by  increase  of  embonpoint^  can  make  in  the  person  of  a  female 
Mary  II.  appeared  in  1692,  according  to  the  engraving,  as  represented  in 
the  portrait  of  this  celebrated  artist;  all  angles  are  filled  up  in  this 
delineation  of  the  royal  matron ;  her  cheeks,  which  present  anything 
but  roundness  of  contour  in  her  elegant  portrait  painted  by  Wissing  for 
her  father,  when  she  was  princess  of  Orange,  are  now  comely,  and  she 
appears  on  the  verge  of  tjiat  decided  obesity  which  is  presented  in  her 
portraits  and  medals  about  the  period  of  her  demise. 

The  architectupe  to  the  right  of  the  queen  marks  both  the  date  of  the 
present  portrait,  and  the  place  where  her  majesty  is  represented  to  be 
seated.  The  round  windows  are  the  entresols  of  the  interior  of  the 
Fountain -Court,  Hampton-palace,  and  thus  they  aie  seen  from  the 
Chapel-Royal  there.  The  queen  is  represented  at  morning  service  in 
the  royal  gallery,  probably  listening  to  some  favourite  preacher.  She  is 
sitting  half  enveloped  in  the  velvet  curtain  of  the  royal  closet ;  part  of 
the  curtain,  with  the  heavy  gold  fringe,  is  flung  over  the  front  of  the 
gallery  on  which  her  elbow  leans.  Her  hand  is  supported  by  the  large 
bpanish  fan,  closed,  which  ladies  used  when  walking,  instead  of  a  parasol, 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  queen's  singular  habiliments  give  a  Correct  idea  of  the  morning 
dress  which  ladies  in  England  wore  from  1687  to  1707,  and  certainly  is 
not  inaptly  described  in  the  Spectator  as  head-elothes ;  it  superseded  the 
use  of  bonnet  or  hat,  and  seems  a  Dutch  modifictAion  of  the  ever-ela- 
gant  Spanish  mantilUirveils.  It  is  a  ooronet  head-dress  of  three  tiers 
made  of  guipure  point,  piled  on  the  top  of  the  hair,  which  is  combed  up 
from  the  roots,  and  set  on  end,  excepting  aorae  curls  ranked  as  top-locks, 
serving  as  basement  to  the  lace  structure.  Broad  and  full  lappets  border 
the  cheeks  on  each  side,  and  fall  as  low  as  the  elbows,  and  are  oraa- 
mented  with  bows  of  striped  ribbon.  Probably  these  lappets,  or  side 
veils,  drew  over  the  face  to  shade  off  the  sua.    The  brocade  robe  is 

'  Several  fine  engravings  in  the  mezzotiiito  style,  from  the  original  portrait  of 
Mary,  at  this  period,  may  be  seen  in  ihe  British  Museum,  in  the  collection  of 
English  portraits,  vol.  xi.,  p.  127.  Maria  D.  G.  Anglica  Scotiae  et  HibertMB  regiwk, 
tfc.  Vandervaar  pinxit^  J.  Smith,  ficU.  Sold  by  E.  Cooper.  Thru  Pigtonit  in 
Bedford-Mtrett.     Another,  same  plate,  in  Crowles'  London,  vol.  xi. 
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fltiff^bodied,  and  nay  hand  and  high ;  tb«  sleeres  are  iiarmw  at  the 
ahouldera^  where  thej  faateo  with  bows  of  ribbon ;  they  widen  aa  they 
descend,  and  turn  up  with  cufis  from  the  elbows,  to  4kow  the  aleeyea 
of  the  ohemiae,  whieh  soataiA  rich  rufflea  of  guipure-point,  meeting  atiff 
long  gloveaof  leather,  which  mount  too  high  to  permit  any  portion  of 
the  arm  to  be  yiaible*  The  boaom  ia  shaded  by  the  chemise,  the  tucker 
heavily  trimmed  wilh  guipuie*  A  large  magnificent  cluster  of  diamonda 
on  the  chesty  and  a  throal^necklaoe  of  enormous  pearls,  are  the  only 
jewels  worn  widi  this  oostume. 

The  q^i»eeo  must  have  been  constant  to  this  style  of  dress,  since  one 
of  her  Dutch  portmits,.on  which  is  marked  the  year  1688,  presents  her 
precisely  in  the  aame  attire ;  it  is  a  6die  work  of  art,  of  the  Flemish 
ecbool,  in  the  pfNiaession  of  lord  Braybroke,  and  was  exhibited  a  year 
or  two  since  ai  the  British  institution.  The  queen  is  represented  sitting 
in  a  dolefuMooking  parlour,  by  a  table  with  a  green  cloU),  eaUing  strongly 
to  mind  tlie  small  and  dark  parlour  she  was  forced  to  dine  in^  after  she 
bad  resigned  her  dining-room  at  the  Hague^  to  serve  for  her  ohapeL 

At  the  awful  evisia  of  the  battle  of  the  Hogue,  Macy  IL  was  but  thirty 
years  of  age ;  her  height,  her  fully  formed  and  magnificent  figure^  and, 
as  her  poet  aiogs,  ^  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,"  were  singularly  heeomiag 
to  her  royal  eo9tuiiie>  In  the  absence  of  her  cynical  partner,  she  took 
care  to  derive  all  possible  advantages  from  frequently  appearing  itii  the 
grandeur  of  majesty,  and  kept  the  enthusiasm  of  the  London  oitiaena  at 
tta  height,  by  receiving  their  eongratulatory  addresees  in  he^royal  robes^ 
and  on  her  throne:  in  the  fatal  Banquetic^*voom%  and  by  often  review  ii^ 
their  tiwed-banda  and  artiilery-K^ompanies  in  person^  which  civic  militia 
was  considtsred,  in  that  eentury,  formidable  as  a  military  body.  Never- 
theless, ther^  were  dark  traits  mixed  with  her  government ;  the  fate  of 
Anderton,  the  supposed  printer  of  some  traete  in  (ftvour  of  the  qiueen's 
father,  is  cited  aa  an  inetanfie  of  open  tyranny,  imesampled  since  the 
times  of  Henry  WW  The  printer  was  brought  iq  trial  dujring  the 
queeft^a  regency  of  1693,  He  made  a  vigeroue  deienee,  in  spite  of  being 
hrow-beat  by  the  insults  of  judge  Treby  from  the  bench,  There  was 
Ao  real  evidence  against  him,  nothing  but  deductioM^  and  the  jury  re- 
fused to  biiiig  in  a  verdict  of  hi^  treason.  They  were,^  however, 
leviled  and  reprimanded  by  judge  Treby^  till  they  brought  in  Anderton 
guilty,  mo«t  reluctantly*  The  mercy  of  queen  Mary  was  invoked  in 
this  case ;  hut  she  was  perfectly  inexorable,  and  he  su&red  death  at 
Tyburn,  under  her  warrant,  the  man  protesting  solemnly  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court.  ^^  The  judge,"  he  declared,  ^  was  appointed  by 
the  queen,  not  to  try,  but  to  convict  him  ^"  he  liiiewise  forgave  his  jury, 
who  expressed  thenMclves  penitent  for  his  death.  If  these  circumstances 
be  ae  the  historian  has  represented,'  E^giand>  after  the  revolution,  had 
small  cause  to  congratulate  herself  on  her  restored  liberties,  and  juries 
were  composed  of  more  pliant  materials  than  in  the  case  of  sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton.  William  and  Mary,  who  had  reversed  the  sentence  of 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  signed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  were  not  remarkably 

*  Smollett's  History  of  England,  voL  ix.  p.  20^.  "  Smollett, 
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consiitent  Perhaps  they  meant  to  limit  liberty  merely  to  the  members 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  responsible  representatives  of  large 
masses  of  money  and  land. 

John  Dunton,  a  fanatic  bookseller,  who  wrote  a  journal,  thus  com- 
ments on  his  publication  of  the  History  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  ^  It 
was  a  wonderful  pleasure  to  queen  Mary,"  observes  Dunton,'  ^  to  sec 
this  history  made  English ;  it  was  the  only  book  to  which  she  granted 
her  royal  license,  in  1693."  Whether  John  Dunton  means  leave  of 
dedication,  or  whether  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  under  such  stringent 
restrictions  as  his  words  imply,  is  not  entirely  certain;  but  the  doleful 
fiite  of  Anderton  gives  authenticity  to  the  latter  opinion. 

The  historical  medals  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  and  Mary  are  a  most 
extraordinary  series ;  many  of  them,  quaint,  absurd,  and  boastful,  seem 
as  if  meant  to  outdo  the  vainglorious  inscriptions  of  Louis  XIV.  A 
medal  which  was  struck  in  Holland,  in  commemoration  of  the  events  of 
this  year,  is  unique  in  artistical  productions;  for  no  other  potentate, 
either  Christian  or  pagan,  ever  thus  commemorated  a  scene  of  torture. 
^It  is,"  says  the  obsequious  historian,' ^  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
ancients  never  represented  such  subjects  on  their  medals."  It  represents 
the  horrible  death  of  Grandval,  who  was  accused  and  convicted  of  con- 
spiring to  kill  William  III.,  and  executed  in  Flanders,  at  the  English 
camp,  according  to  the  English  law  of  treason.'  This  tender  testimonial 
was  plentifully  distributed  in  Great  Britain,  under  Mary's  government, 
and  is  to  be  seen  in  bronze  still,  in  old  fitmily  cabinets.  It  presents 
William  in  wig  and  laurel  on  one  side  of  the  medal ;  the  reverse  is  orna- 
mented with  the  executioner  standing  over  the  half-animated  corpse  of 
Grandval,  knife  in  hand ;  fires  burn  at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  victim,  in 
one  of  which  his  heart  is  to  be  consumed ;  the  front  of  the  scaffold  is 
adorned  with  the  inscription  of  the  crime ;  on  the  right  side  are  three 
stakes — on  one  is  the  head,  on  the  two  others  the  fore-quarters  of  the 
miserable  wretch ;  the  other  side  is  adorned  with  the  gallows  and  the 
other  quarters.  August  13,  1692,  the  day  of  the  butchery — is  beneath. 
Detestable  as  these  executions  might  be,  they  were  legal ;  the  monarchs 
reigning  in  England  were  justified  in  permitting  them ;  but  to  celebrate 
them  in  such  commemorations  is  unexampled,  and  infinitely  disgraced 
the  epoch.  Medals  in  those  days  must  have  taken  the  place  of  political 
caricatures ;  in  these  of  William  and  Mary,  every  kind  of  grotesque  ab- 
surdity is  represented  as  befalling  their  adversaries.  Several  medals  were 
struck  on  the  escape  of  William  from  the  fog  offGoree :  he  is  seen  in  the 
boat,  in  his  wig  and  armour,  pointing  to  two  Gothic  towers  which  seem 
to  command  the  port  of  Goree. 

*  DuDton's  Antobiography,  p.  153.  John  DuntOD  opened  his  shop  at  the  sign 
of  the  Raven  in  the  Pouluy,  the  ^ay  of  the  proclamation  of  William  and  Mary. 
He  soon  after  published  the  Secret  History  of  Whiiehall,  tlie  blackest  libel  on  the 
family  of  his  royal  patroness  that  had  yet  appeared;  it  was  concocted  by  one 
Wooley,  a  hack-writer,  and  John  Dunton  himself. 

■Medallic  History  of  the  four  last  reigns — ^William,  Mary,  Anne,  and  George— 
with  prints  of  the  mMals,  p.  23,  plate  14. 

'  I'oooe*^  Chronology. 
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Towards  the  end  of  Mary^s  life,  she  is  represented  in  these  medals  as 
enormously  fat,  with  two  or  three  ponderous  chins ;  in  general,  the  re- 
verses represent  her  in  the  character  of  a  lioness,  crushing  serpents,  or 
valiantly  aiding  her  husband,  king  William,  who,  in  the  semblance  of  a 
lion,  is  catching  and  mauling,  not  only  the  Grallic  cock,  but  several  hens, 
making  their  feathers  fly  about  very  absurdly.  A  droller  series  of  cari- 
catures on  themselves  were  never  perpetrated  than  this  series  of  medals, 
illustrative  of  the  regnal  history  of  William  and  Mary. 

Meantime,  we  must  return  to  the  penitential  letter  written  by  Anne  to 
her  father,  which,  although  dated  in  the  preceding  December,  had  been 
travelling  by  circuitous  routes  several  months  before  the  bearer  reached 
James  II.  in  Normandy.  At  the  town  of  La  Hogue,  not  far  from  the 
ancient  port  of  Barfleur,  James  II.  had  encamped  with  the  army  which 
the  ships  of  Tourville  had  been  intended  to  convey  to  England.  The 
king  had  expressed,  in  his  journal,  great  distrust  of  the  afl^cted  repents 
ance  of  his  daughter  Anne  and  her  advisers.  He  observed,  ^^  Former 
treachery  made  such  intentions  liable  to  suspicion ;  yet  Marlborough  put 
so  plausible  a  face  upon  his  reasons,  that  if  they  were  not  accompanied 
by  sincerity,  they  had,  at  least,  a  specious  appearance.  They  had  this 
reason,  above  all  others,  to  be  credited ;  they  were  out  of  favour  with 
the  prince  of  Orange  [William  III.],  and  reaped  no,  other  benefit  from 
their  past  infidelities  than  the  infamy  of  having  committed  them.  The 
most  interested  person's  repentance  may  be  credited,  when  they  can  hope 
to  mend  their  future  by  re|)airing  their  fault,  and  better  their  condition 
by  returning  to  their  duty.'"  Such  were  the  very  natural  reflections  of 
the  outraged  father,  when  he  received  the  intimation  of  the  repentance 
of  his  daughter  Anne,  and  of  her  favourites,  the  Marlboroughs.  Captain 
Davy  Lloyd,  the  old  sea-comrade  of  James  II.,  who  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  penitential  letter  of  Anne,  brought  it  to  him  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  the  Hogue.  Notwithstanding  the  cool  shrewdness  of  the  above 
remarks,  the  old  king's  parental  tenderness  yearned  when  he  read  the 
letter  of  his  favourite  child.  As  Capuiin  Lloyd  leA  the  presence,  king 
James  observed  to  some  friend  who  stood  by  him,  ^^  That  his  daughter 
Anne  was  surely  better  than  her  sister  Mary."  Captain  Lloyd,  overhear- 
ing  this  remark,  re-opened  the  door  he  had  closed,  put  in  his  head,  and, 
with  a  rough  seaman's  oath  and  rude  canine  comparison,  let  his  master 
know  his  opinion,  that  both  were  alike  in  principle.' 

Captain  Davy  lioyd  was  an  intimate  friend  of  admiral  Russell.  He 
had  had  several  secret  interviews  with  that  admiral— -«nd  some  say  with 
princess  Anne  herself— on  Jacobite  a^irs,  before  he  brought  the  letter 
to  her  father.  A  few  words  which  the  princess  let  foil,  regarding  her 
own  selfish  interests^  probably  occasioned  his  well-known  burst  of  in- 
dignation when  he  heard  her  father  mention  her  with  fondness.  When 
impartially  considered,  the  conduct  of  Anne  was  far  less  excusable  than 
that  of  her  sister,  queen  Mary ;  nor  is  her  guilt,  against  her  country  to 
be  palliated. 

'  Memoirs  of  James  11.,  edited  by  Stanier  Clarke. 
*  Bihl.  Birch,  4162^  folio  44. 
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If  the  prrocesB  liad  h«d  any  real  conviction  of  iht  religions  principlts 
she  professed,  she  would  have  endured  far  severer  mortifications  than 
any  William  and  Mary  had  the  power  to  inflict  on  her,  before  she  would 
have  distnrbed  the  settlement  whereby  a  reformed  church  was  secured 
the  predominance  in  England.  Supposing  James  FT.  had  been  restored 
in  1 092,  there  would  have  been  far  more  danger  from  the  encroachments 
of  Rome  than  before  the  Revolution  took  place.  Anne  therefore  remaine 
convicted  of  betraying  not  only  her  king  and  father,  but  the  monarch  of 
the  Revolution,  whom  she  had  helped  to  raise.  As  her  fkther  was  still 
more  devoted  to  the  church  of  Rome  in  1691  and  1092  than  in  1688, 
base  self-^interest  or  revengeful  pique  must  have  been  the  ruling  motives 
of  her  communication  with  him. 

From  some  unknown  caprice,  admiral  Russell  reAi^ed  a  title  with 
which  queen  Mary  was  desirous  of  investing  him.  Her  maiesty  had 
recourse  to  the  intercession  of  his  venerated  relative,  Rachel,  lady  Rus- 
sell ;  the  followihg  fragment  of  the  rojnl  correspondence  on  this  subject 
has  been  preserved : 

^  1  confess  myself  lazy  enough  in  writing,  yet  that  has  not  hindered 
me  from  answering  lady  RusselPs  letter,  but  staying  for  Mr.  RusselPs 
own  answer,  to  which  you  referred  me.  I  have  seen  him  this  day,  and 
find  he  is  resolved  to  be  Mr.  Russell  still.  I  could  not  press  him  further 
on  a  thing  he  seemed  so  little  to  care  for,  so  there  is  an  end  of  that  mat- 
ter. Whether  the  king  will  think  I  have  done  enough  on  that  matter  or 
no,  f  cannot  tell ;  but  is  not  in  my  nature  to  compliment,  Which  always 
makes  me  take  people  at  their  words.''  * 

When  queen  Mary  had  surmounted  the  most  formidable  6f  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  her  regnal  sway  in  the  eventful  summer  of  1692,  she 
had  once  more  leisure  to  descend  from  the  greatness  o(  the  firm  and 
courageous  monarch  to  the  pettiness  of  the  spiteful  partisan,  and  to 
devise  new  anno3rances  for  the  mortification  of  her  sister. 

According  to  the  narrative  of  lady  Marlborough,  it  was  the  earnest 
endeavour  of  queen  Mary  to  prevent  the  nobility  from  paying  the  prin- 
cess Anne  the  accustomed  visit  of  ceremonial  on  her  convalescence  when 
she  left  her  lying-in  chamber.  For  this  purpose,  the  queen  intimated  to 
all  her  courtiers,  both  lords  and  ladies,  that  those  who  went  to  Sion 
House  would  not  be  received  at  court.  The  queen  ^if  the  Marlboroiighs 
may  be  believed)  hen»elf  condescended  16  intimate  this  resolution  to  lady 
Grace  Pierrepoint,'  who  replied,  ^^  That  she  considered  that  she  owed  a 
certain  degree  of  respect  to  the  princess,  and  if  her  majesty  declined 
receiving  her  for  paying  it,  she  must  submit  to  her  pleasure,  and  stay 
away  from  court."  Lady  Thanet  was  not  so  high-spirfted,  but  she  sent 
her  excuse  in  writing  to  the  princess,  lamenting  the  prohibition  of  het 
majesty.    To  this  letter  the  following  answer  was  returned : — 

Tax.  Princess  Anns  to  the  DowAasa  Last  Thanet.' 
**It  is  no  small  addition  to  my  unbappiness  in  the  queen'i  diplearare,  that  I 
am  deprived  by  Jt  of  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  friends,  especially  such  ma 

^Bibl.  Birch,  41^3,  folio  44. 

' Conduct  by  tie  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  96.  •  Ibid.  p.  IMk 
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Mem  desirous  to  see  me,  and  to  find  hf  those  late  commands,  which  her  majesty 
has  given  yon,  that  her  unkindness  is  to  have  no  end.  The  only  comfort  I  have 
in  these  great  hardships  is  to  think  how  little  I  have  deserved  them  from  the 
queen.  And  that  thought  I  hope  will  help  me  to  support  them  with  less  imp»> 
tience. 

**  I  am  the  less  surprised  at  the  strictness  of  the  queen's  command  to  you  upon 
this  occasion,  since  I  have  found  she  can  be  so  very  unkind  to,  &o. 

«Airiri.»' 

The  pfrincess,  when  her  health  permitted  the  journey,  lefl  Sion  House, 
and  went,  for  the  restoration  of  her  shatteved  constitution,  to  try  the 
waters  of  Bath.  Thither  the  indefatigable  ill-nature  of  the  queen  pur- 
sued her.  The  mortifications  were  but  trifling  which  her  majesty  had 
the  power  to  inflict,  yet  she  did  her  worst,  and  coodesoended  to  order 
such  letters  as  the  following  to  be  written  to  the  mayor  of  Bath,  a  tallow- 
chandler  by  trade,  to  prevent  the  respect  that  his  corporation  thought 
due  to  the  heiress-presumptive  of  the  crown : — 

LomD  NeTTiirsHAM,  Lomo  CHAXBaBLAiic,  tx>  '»hb  Matoe  or  Bath.' 

"Sir, 
«  The  queen  has  been  informed  that  yourself  and  your  brethren  have  attended 
the  princess  with  the  same  respect  and  ceremony,  as  have  been  usually  paid  to 
the  royal  family.  Perhaps  you  may  not  have  heard  what  occasion  her  nugesty 
has  had  to  be  displeased  with  the  princess.  And,  therefore,  I  am  commanded 
to  acquaint  you.  that  you  are  not  for  the  future^  to  pay  her  highness  any  respect 
or  ceremony  without  leave  from  her  mi^esty,  who  does  not  doubt  of  receiving 
ftom  you  and  your  brethren  this  public  mark  of  your  duty. 

**  Tour  most  humble  servant, 

•*NoTTIirOHAK." 

This  undignified  mandate  was  duly  obeyed  by  the  mayor  of  Bath,  and 
his  brethren  the  aldermen.  The  eflfect  of  the  loss  of  such  honours  as  a 
corporation  could  bestow  is  told  in  an  afilectionate  note  which  the  prin- 
cess wrote  to  her  favourite,  after  they  came  out  of  the  abbey-church. 
From  it  may  be  learned,  that  kdy  Marlborough  was  more  startled  and 
disturbed  at  the  loss  of  the  corporation-homage  than  her  mistress. 

Tm  Princess  Anne  to  Ladt  Maelboroogh  *  [undbr  tbb  names  or  Morlet  and 

Freeman.] 
"Dear  Mrs.  Freeman  must  give  me  leave  to  ask  her,  if  anything  has  happened 
to  make  her  uneasyl  I  thought  she  looked,  to-night,  as  if  she  had  the  spleen, 
and  I  can't  help  being  in  pain  whenever  I  see  her  so.  I  fancied,  yesterday, 
when  the  mayor  failed  in  the  ceremony  of  going  to  oburch  with  me,  that  he  was 
commanded  not  to  do  it  I  think  'tis  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at.  And  if  <Asf 
imagine  either  to  vex  me  or  gain  upon  me  by  snch  sort  of  usage,  they  will  be 
mightily  disappointed.  And  I  hope  these  foolish  things  they  do  will  every  day 
show  more  and  more  what  they  are,  and  that  they  triily  deserve  the  name  your 
fidthfnl  Morley  has  given  them." 

The  pronoun  tJiey^  perhaps,  pertains  to  the  sovereigns  William  and 
Mary;  as  for  the  name  the  princess  had  given  them,  there  is  no  further 
information  aflTorded.  The  nam  to  of  "  Caliban"  and  "  monster"  were 
appellations  the  princesB  very  liberally  bestowed  on  her  brother-in-law, 
king  William,  at  this  jwnctare,  but  hi  neither  of  these,  nor  in  others  not 

^  Conduct  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  08.  '  Ibid  p.  99 
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quite  so  refined,  could  his  royal  partner  claim  her  share.  The  princess 
Anne  was  a!i  adept  in  the  odious  custom  of  giving  nick-names — a  pro- 
ceeding to  which  only  the  vulgarest  minds  condescend.  Before  the 
Marlborough  published  her  letters,  she  expunged  the  abusive  epithets 
found  in  them,  which  were  meant  to  designate  king  William.  The  blanks, 
however,  remain  in  the  printed  copies ;  these  serve  as  guides  for  the 
insertion  of  the  terms  of  abuse  she  bestowed  on  her  brother-in-law. 

Ths  Paincbss  Amicb  to  Laot  Marlborough*  [umdxe  the  navbi  oit  Morubt  akd 

Frkkman.] 

**I  really  long  to  know  how  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  got  home,  and  now  I  have 
this  opportunity  of  writing,  she  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  her,  that  if  she  should 
ever  be  so  cruel  as  to  leave  her  ftiitliful  Mrs.  Morley,  she  will  rob  her  of  all  the 
joy  and  quiet  of  her  life,  for  if  that  day  should  come,  I  could  never  enjoy  a  happy 
minute,  and  I  swear  to  you  I  would  shut  myself  up  and  never  see  a  creature. 
You  may  see  all  this  would  have  come  upoa  me  if  you  had  not  been,  [i,  e.  never 
txitted.]  If  you  do  but  remember  what  the  queen  said  to  me  the  night  before 
your  lord  was  turned  out  of  all,  when  she  began  to  pick  quarrels. 

**  And  if  they  [i  e.,  king  WUHam  and  quetn  Mary,]  should  take  off  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds  (per  annum)  have  I  not  lived  on  as  little  before?  When 
I  was  first  married  we  had  but  twenty  (it  is  true  the  kinff  was  so  kind  as  to  pay 
my  debts,)  and  if  it  should  come  to  that  again,  what  retrenchment  is  there  in 
my  family  I  would  not  willingly  make,  and  be  glad  of  that  pretence  to  do  it  I 

"  Never  fancy,  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  if  what  you  fear  should  happen,  that  yoa 
are  the  occasion ;  no,  I  am  very  well  satisfied,  and  so  is  the  prince  too,  it  would 
have  been  so,  however,  for  Caliban  is  capable  of  doing  nothing  but  injustice, 
therefore,  rest  satisfied  you  are  no  ways  the  cause;  and  let  me  beg  once  more, 
for  God's  sake,  that  you  would  never  mention  parting  more.  No,  nor  so  much 
at  think  of  it ;  and  if  you  should  ever  leave  me,  be  assured  it  would  break  your 
faithful  Mrs.  Morley's  heart 

**  P.  S. — I  hope  ray  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  will  come  as  soon  as  she  can  this 
afternoon,  that  we  may  have  as  much  time  together  as  we  can.  1  doubt  yon 
will  think  me  very  unreasonable,  but  I  really  long  to  see  you  again,  as  if  I  bad 
not  been  so  happy  this  month." 

This  letter,  and  the  succeeding  one  of  the  same  series,  are  totally 
without  dales ;  they  were,  perhaps,  written  just  after  the  princess  returned 
from  Bath,  and  settled  herself  in  Berkeley  House.  At  which  time  the 
imprisonment  of  lord  Marlborough  in  the  Tower,  and  subsequently  his 
release  on  bail,  caused  considerable  absences  of  his  lady  from  the  side 
of  her  adoring  princess,  because,  to  use  the  phrase  so  often  occurring  in 
Burnet's  historical  narratives,  ^^  'twas  scarce  decent "  that  a  person  under 
bail  for  treason  should  reside  in  the  family  of  the  heiress-presumptive  of 
the  British  crown. 

The  queen  kept  lord  Marlborough  as  long  as  possible,  either  incarce* 
rated  in  the  Tower,  or  under  the  restraint  of  bail.  It  was  Michaelmas 
term  before  his  bail  were  exonerated ;  afterwards,  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  household  of  the  princess  Anne.  A  new  struggle  then  commenoed, 
regarding  the  residence  of  this  obnoxious  pair  in  the  household  of  the 
heiress     In  this,  a  party  against  them  in  the  princess's  establishment  at 

'  Conc^uct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlbopough,  p.  99.     The  square  brackets  contain 

the  explanations  by  the  author,  the  round  ones  are  the  parentheses  of  the  princeaa. 

'  This  was  her  (ather  James  IL ;  it  if  confirmatory  of  aome  preceding  anee 
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Berkeley  House  took  ardent  interest  Lord  Rochester,  tbe  uncle  of  the 
royal  sisters,  again  went  and  came  from  the  queen,  with  proposals  re- 
specting their  dismissal ;  Mr.  Maule,  the  bed-chamber  gentleman  of  prince 
George,  undertook  to  sway  his  master,  and  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  and 
lady  Fitzharding  the  princess.  Lord  Rochester  hinted  to  his  niece^  that 
if  she  would  cusmiss  lady  Marlborough,  in  order  to  show  a  semblance 
of  obedience  to  the  queen,  her  majesty  would  permit  her  to  receive  her 
again  into  her  service.  The  princess  seems  to  have  caught  at  this  com- 
promise,  for  she  sent  lady  Fitzharding  to  her  sister,  to  know  if  she  had 
rightly  understood  their  uncle's  words ;  for,  if  there  was  no  mistake,  she 
would  give  her  majesty  ^  satisfaction  of  that  sort"  This  compliance 
was  so  far  from  giving  queen  Mary  satisfaction  of  any  kind,  that  she  fell 
into  a  great  passion,  and  declared  to  lady  Fitzharding,  ^  that  she  would 
never  see  the  princess  again  upon  other  terms  than  parting  with  lady 
Marlborough — not  for  a  time,  but  for  ever."  And  Mary  added,  with 
imperious  voice  and  gesture — *'  She  was  a  queen, and  would  be  obeyed," 
this  sentence,  accordmg  to  lady  Fitzharding's  testimony,  her  majesty 
repeated  several  times  with  increasing  harshness** 

Lady  Mariborough  again  proposed  retiring  of  her  own  accord,  which 
proposition,  as  she  well  knew,  would  draw  from  her  fond  mistress  an 
agonizing  appeal  by  letter  not  to  forsake  her,  in  which  entreaty  the 
compliant  prince  George  joined. 

Tbe  Pniircxsf  Akkk  to  Last  Mablbobough  [bt  thb  vajiib  or  Moblkt  ahd 

Fbexhaf.]* 
**ln  obedience  to  dear  Mrs,  Freeman,  I  have  told  the  prince  all  she  desired  me, 
and  he  is  so  far  from  being  of  another  opinion,  that  if  there  had  been  occasion, 
be  would  have  itrengthened  me  in  my  resolntioiiB,  and  we  both  beg  you  will 
never  mention  so  cruel  a  thing  any  more." 

**  Can  you  think,"  continues  the  princess,  **  either  of  us  so  wretched, 
that  for  the  sake  of  20,000Z.,  and  to  be  tormented  from  morning  to  night 
with  knaves  and  fools,  we  should  forsake  those  we  have  such  obligations 
to,  and  that  we  are  so  certain  we  are  the  occasion  of  all  their  misfoi^ 
tunes  ?  Besides,  can  you  believe  we  will  truckle  to  Caliban^  who,  from 
the  first  moment  of 'his  coming,  has  used  us  at  that  rate  as  we  are  sen- 
sible he  has  done  ? 

^  But  suppose  that  I  did  submit,  and  that  the  king  could  change  his 
nature  so  much  as  to  use  me  with  humanity,  how  would  all  reasonable 
people  despise  me  ?  How  would  that  Dutch  monster  laugh  at  me,  and 
please  himself  with  having  got  the  better  ?  And,  which  is  much  more, 
how  would  my  conscience  reproach  me  for  having  sacrificed  it,  my 
honour,  reputation,  and  all  the  substantial  comforts  of  this  life,  for  tran» 
sitory  interest,  which,  even  to  those  who  make  it  their  interest,  can  never 
afibrd  any  real  satisfaction  to  a  virtuous  mind." ' 

It  is  sickening  to  find  Anne  and  her  accomplices  talking  of  virtue  tu 
one  another,  each  knowing  that  they  were  betraying  their  country  from 

*  Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  100.  *  Ibid ,  84. 

'Blanks  are  left  in  the  printed  copy  for  the  epithets  of  CSalitan  and  Dutuk 
monster,  which  are  restored  from  the  Coxe  MBS.,  Brit  Mus. 
14»  L 
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S'ivale  pique  and  tdi^inierett,  jast  at  they  had  preTioualy  betiayed  a 
Iher  and  benefiictor.  She  proceeds,  aAer  this  biurat  of  ttodeeenred  self 
pimtie— 

^  No,  my  dear  Mrs.  IVeemaii ;  Dever  believe  your  &ithful  Mrs.  Morley 
will  erer  euboiit  She  eao  wail  with  patience  ior  a  BODihine-day,  and 
if  the  doee  not  lire  to  tee  it,  3ret  she  hopet  Endand  will  flourish  agaio." 

Namely,  when  her  yoang  ton,  the^dvike  of  uioucetler,  had  arrived  at 
maa^  estate-^>^a  tunshine^day^  neither  he  nor  his  laother  were  ever  to 
behold.  Meantime,  the  yeuaf  duke  lived  at  his  nursery  palace  of  Camp- 
den  House,  from  whence  he  was  frequently  taken  to  wait  upon  her  ma- 
jesty, who  made  a  marked  diflecence  between  her  tseatoient  of  this  child 
and  of  his  parents. 

if  our  readers  with  to  form  any  idea  of  the  features  of  the  metropolis, 
and  its  manneni  and  customs  under  the  sway  of  Mary  n.,in  like  manner 
as  they  have  been  shown  under  our  Nonnan,  Plantagenet,  and  Tudor 
tovereifns,  vain  woold  be  the  search  amoQ|r  the  folMM  which  it  baa 
pleased  the  policy  of  modem  writers  to  call  kistary;  in  truth,  £lled  up, 
as  they  are,  with  dry  details  of  foreign  batiles,  and  the  mere  outward 
movemenit  of  cabinet  diplomacy,  tueh  narrative  is  the  history  of  any 
country  rather  than  our  own.  There  were,  however,  writers  who  traced 
with  horrible  exactitude  popular  manners  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  even  as  the  gentler  pen  of  Addison  drew  the  Matistics  of  society 
in  the  latter  years  of  queen  Anne.  From  one  of  these  works  are  gatheroi 
a  few  memorials  of  localities  in  London  and  Westminster  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  aathor  has  chosen  to  sketch  a  tour  through  London,  beginning 
with  May-lair— not  the  well-known  locale  of  foshioaable  eelelHrity,  but 
an  ancient  fair  held  on  the  site  of  those  streets,  which,  departing  wholly 
from  the  useful  purpotet  which  caused  its  foundation,  had  become  aa 
coarsely  viciout  at  the  notorious  Bartlemy-fair,  in  Smithfleld.  The 
tourist  and  his  friend,  to  convey  them  to  ^  the  May-(air,^'  took  a  hack- 
ney coach,  a  vehicle  resembling  the  modern  hired  carriages  of  the  kind 
in  nothing  but  in  name.  ^^  For  want  of  glasses  to  our  coach,^'  he  says,' 
^  we  drew  up  tin  sashes,  pinked  with  holes  like  a  tullender,  to  defend 
us  from  stifling  with  the  dust" 

Among  the  less  reprehensible  amusements  of  the  Hay-lair,  the  de- 
tcriber  df  its  hamourt  mentions  ^  that  a  countryman,  walking  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  fair  near  the  Hay  hill-farm  (now  Farmi^street),  had  picked 
up  a  toad  in  one  of  the  ditches,  and  seeing  a  coach  full  of  ladies  of 
(quality  proceeding  to  look  at  the  fiur,  he  b^^ame  much  incensed  at  tha 
sight  of  the  loup  masks  by  which  they  hid  their  faces,  and  preserved  at 
once  their  complexions  and  their  incognito.  ^  In  those  black  vizards  yoa 
look  as  ugly  as  my  toad  here,'  said  the  man  to  them ;  and  so  sa3ring,  he 
tossed  the  creature  into  the  low-hung  carriage,  a  mancBuvre  which 
oaused  the  whole  party  to  alight  in  great  consternation  for  the  purpoee 
of  expelling  their  unwelcome  inmate,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  mob 
of  Bii^ofcir 

■  ■■■<'!  I     I         I  I         1 

^  Ward's  LoodcMi. 
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Such  parties  of  tihe  queen's  laiHes,  escorted  by  her  lord-chambeikin 
and  kdy  Derby,  often  made  ezcursions  from:  her  palace ;  and  it  was  the 
custom  to  brbgf  home  very  rich  fiiiringfs,  either  from  the  May-feir,  or  from 
the  July  fair,  fl^e^ise  called  that  of  ^  St.  James ;"  which  circuflMtance 
is  mentioned  in  a  Uyely  letter  ofkdy  Gairendiah'  to  her  lord,'  detcrip- 
tire  of  some  such  excursion ;  bat  it  is  to  the  St.  Janies'  fair>  and  seems 
to  have  been  performed  on  foot,  one  of  th^  goaeds  of  the  iair  bevy  being 
a  certain  sir  James,  of  whose  identity  no  traces  appear,  (withotH  he  is 
nr  Jfames  Lowiher;)  there  i^  some  i^sason  to  sttj^KM  that  the  queen  was 
of  the  party. 

^  J  have  been  but  ones,  to  the  fiiir ;  sir  James  gaUaated  ns  thither,  and 
in  so  gpenerous  a  humour,  that  he  presented  us  all  with  fairitigs;  the^ 
queen^s  fairing  cost  him  twenty  gnineas.  None  of  ut  but  Mrs.  AUing- 
ton,  had  the  grace  to  give  him'  a  fairing.  Oa  our  retiam,  yfe  met  my  lord* 
ohafflbeckin,  lord  Nottingham,  in  the  cloisters  of  St  James'  palace ;  he 
addressed  himself  extremely  to  the  afore-named  lady  [Jane  AUiagton], 
^nd  never  left  her  all  the  time  we  staid  there ;  which,  indeed,  was  not 
long,  for  our  two  govemanies^  lady  Derby  and  sir  James,  wave  impatient 
to  be  gone,  so  I  bad  not  time  to  chuse  a  fairing.''  * 

St  James's  Palace  is  described  by  the  author  quoted  above,*  as  lining 
entered  ^  thmugh  a  lofty  poroh  into  the  first  court,  where  a  parcel  of 
countrynboobi^  were  gating  at  the  whale's  ribs  with  great  amaaemenf 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  naval  kings  of  EngUnd  had  ornamented  the 
gates  of  their  home  palace  with  this  maritime  trophy.  Then,  afler  de- 
scribing the  beauties  of  the  palace,  and  promeaadling  in  the  Birdrcage 
walk,  he  went  to  take  a  turn  on  the  parade,  ^^  which  is,"  he  sajFs,  ^  in  a 
morning  quite  covered  with  the  bones  of  red  herridgs  I  From  thenee 
we  walked  to  the  canal,  where  ducks  were  frisking  in  the  water  and 
standing  on  their  heads,  showing  as  many  tricks  as  a  Bartholomew 
tumbler.  I  said  to  my  Iriend,  ^Her  majesty's  ducks  are  wondrous 
merry.' "  Queen  Mary  was  thus  considered  as  the  heiress  of  the  pet 
ducks  of  her  uncle,  Charles  II.,  as  well  as  of  his  crown. 

^  We  then  took  a  view  of  the  filmed  figure  of  the  gladiator,  which  is 
indeed  well  worthy  o(  the  plaee  it  stands  in.  Behind  this  figure,  at  the 
foot  of  the  pedestal,  we  sat  down  to  see  the  aqueduct  and  watch  its  in- 
habitants^ the  ducks,  who  delighted  us  with  their  pastimes.  Thence  we 
walked  by  the  decoy,  where  meandering  waters  glided  snioothly  beneath 
their  osier^anopies.  We  turned  firqm  thence  into  a  long  Hme-walk ;  at 
the  termination  of  this  delectable  alley  was  a  knot  of  lofty  elms  by  c 
pond  side,  round  which  were  commodious  seats.  Here  a  parcel  of  old 
cavaliers  were  conning  over  the  history  of  the  civil  wbrs,  and  perhape 
comparing  the  two  revolutions." 

*  Daughter  of  Rachel,  lady  RuBsell. 

'  Devonflhire  Papers,  copied  by  permission  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 

'  This  letter  has  no  date  of  year  or  day,  but  it  is  in  answer  to  one  trom  her 
lord,  directed  to  her  at  Arlington  House,  (since  Buckingham  House,)  dated  Julyi 
1692,  in  which  he  begs  her  to  boy  him  a  fairing.  July  25th  is  St  James's  daft 
when  the  fair  commenced. 

«  Ward's  London. 
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In  the  course  of  their  wtlk,  they  pass  Westminster  Ahbey ;  the  re- 
marks prove  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  dreadful  desolation,  and 
that  it  was  crowded  with  ^  the  poor  o(  St.  Maigaret's  parish,  begging,  in 
the  time  of  divine  service."  That  is,  the  pauper  popidation  of  the 
fearful  haunts  of  misery  and  vice  in  the  purlieus  of  the  streets  round  the 
abbey,  came  to  hold  out  their  hands  for  the  ofiertory  given  by  the  abbey- 
congregation,  a  proof  that  all  organization  of  proper  distribution  was 
even  tlvsn  broken  up. 

*  We  crossed  the  palac^yard,  on  the  east  end  of  which  lay  the  reliqnee 
of  Westminster  clock-house,*  in  a  confused  heap ;  from  thence  we 
moved  on  to  the  tennis-court  of  Whitehall  Palace,  fenced  round  with 
network."  This  the  author  afiected  to  consider  ^  as  a  net  set  up  to 
catch  Jacobites;"  therefore  it  may  be  presumed  it  was  one  of  their 
haunts.  ^^  We  passed  the  tennis-court  and  went  forwards  to  Whitehall, 
whose  ruins  we  viewed  with  no  little  concern,  as  consumed  by  flames 
near  so  much  water;  and  all  that  artists,  at  the  cost  of  our  greatest  kingsy 
had  improved  to  delight  and  stateliness,  remains  dissolved  in  rubbish  j 
those  spacious  rooms  where  majesty  has  sat  so  oft,  attended  with  the 
glories  of  the  court— the  just,  the  wise^  the  beautiful — now  huddled  ia 
confusion,  as  if  the  misfortunes  of  princes  were  visited  on  their  palaces 
as  well  as  persons.  Through  several  out-courts  we  came  to  Scotland- 
yard,  covered  with  recumbent  soldiers,  who  were  basking  ta  the  sun." 
They  went  by  water  from  'Vyhitehall-stairs  to  the  city^  ^  When  we 
came  upon  Tower-hill,  the  first  object  that  more  particularly  afiected  i» 
was  that  emblem  of  destruction,  the  scafibld;  next  to  ^th\a  memento  mori, 
we  were  struck  with  the  Traitor's  Gate,  where  the  fall  of  the  moat- 
waters,  in  cataracts  on  each  side,  made  so  terrible  a  noise,  that  it  is 
enough  to  frighten  a  prisoner  out  of  the  world  before  his  time  of  exe- 
cution. The  passage  to  it  is  fortified  with  rusty  iron  guns."  They  saw 
^e  regalia,  ^  with  the  crown  made  for  the  coitonation  of  her  late  majesty 
TMary  Beatrice  of  Modena),  and  three  crowns  worn  by  her  present  ma^ 
jesty,  Mary  11.,  with  distinct  robes  for  several  occasions."   ' 

No  comments  are  made  upon  the  state  of  the  arts  by  this  writer;  in 
times  of' war,  even  if  monarchs  have  taste  to  reward  them,  they  are 
usually  destitute  of  funds.  The  frightful  costume  of  periwigs,  in  which 
die  masculine  portion  of  the  human  race  were  at  this  period  enveloped, 
from  the  age  of  three  years  to  their  graves,  greatly  injured  the  pictorial 
representation  of  the  human  form ;  portrait  and  historical  painting  then 
commenced  the  dull  decline  which  subsisted  from  Kneller  to  Hogartlv 
Some  few  artists  obtained  reputation  as  painters  o(  animals  and  flowers ; 
these  M^ere  all  Flemings  or  Dutchmen.  Queen  Mary  patronised  the 
celebrated  flower-artist,  John  Baptist  Monnoyer,'  who  was  brouglit  to 
England  by  the  duke  of  Montague,  to  decorate  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
Montague  House  with  the  beautiful  wreaths  of  flowers  that  have  been 
the  admitlttion  of  succeeding  generations.*    His  most  curious  work  is 

^  The  Clock-House  had  heen  demolished  hy  the  Roundhead  moh  fort/  yearf 
hefore,  as  popish,  at  the  time  they  demolished  Charing-Cross. 
'  Biography  of  Momioyer.    Grainger.  *  The  British  Museum. 
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aaid  to  be  a  lookiiif-flass  at  Keiwihgton  Palace,  which  queen  Mary  em* 
ployed  him  to  decorate  for  her.  She  watched  the  progretts  of  this  beau- 
tiful represeotation  of  still-life  with  the  greatest  iniarest  Tradition  says 
it  was  wholly  painted  in  her  presence.  In  all  probability,  the  exquisite 
flower-pieces  at  Hampton-Court  were  painted  by  Monnoyerfor  his  royal 
patroness. 

Some  of  queen  Mary's  subjects  were  desirous  that  she  should  turn 
her  attention  to  the  reformation  of  female  dress.  In  her  zeal  for  moral 
improvement,  she  had  talked  of  a  sumptUary-law  she  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  height  of  cornette  caps,  the  growth  of  top- 
knots, and  above  all,  the  undue  exaltation  of  the  Pontange,  a  streaminff 
ribbon,  floating  from  the  summit  of  the  high  head-dresses  first  introduced 
by  the  young  duchess  de  Fontange,  the  lovely  mistress  of  Louis  XIV. 
These  were  the  favourite  fashions  of  the  times ;  and  queen  Mary's  con- 
temporary affirms,  that  her  majesty  was  infinitely  scandalized  ^^  that  the 
proud  minxes  of  the  city"  and  the  lower  ranks  should  wear  such  modes. 
Nevertheless,  two  pictures  of  her  majesty,  as  well  as  her  wax  effigy  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  are  decorated  with  the  obnoxious  Fontange.  The 
costume  she  projected  for  her  female  subjects,  (if  the  periodicals  of  her 
.  day  be  correct,) '  was  the  high-crowned  hat  in  which  the  Dutch  yhnw 
and  boorines  are  seen  in  the  pictures  of  Teniets  and  Ostade.  This  was 
really  an  old  English  costume;  it  had  become  a  general  fashion  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  was  adopted  by  the  (anatics  of  the 
Cromwellian  era :  it  lingered  among  the  old  people  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century*  The  day  was  gone  by  when  queens  could,  with 
impunity,  impose  sumptuary-laws  and  fulminate  penalties  against  exag- 
gerated mfk  and  unreasonable  furbelows,  regulate  the  length  of  rapiers 
and  shoe-toes,  the  amplitude  of  trains,  and  prescribe  the  rank  of  the 
wearers  of  cloth,  satin,  velvet,  and  gold  tissue.  It  was  a  laughable  mis- 
take, moreover,  to  impute  moral  virtue  to  a  queer-shaped  hat ;  and  had 
the  queen  known  anything  of  the  history  of  the  past,  she  would  have 
been  aware  that  the  origmal  introducers  of  the  sanctified  steeple-crowns 
were  considered  by  their  contemporaries*  presumptuous  vessels  of  wrath, 
and  were  vituperated  as  much  as  the  '^  city  minxes,"  who  flaunted  in 
cornettes  and  top-knots  after  her  gracious  example. 

From  some  fragments  of  correspondence  between  her  majesty  6nd 
Rachel,  lady  Russell,  it  appears  that  lady  was  a  frequent  applicant  for 
places  and  pensions,  but  that  the  queen  perpetually  referred  her  to  the 
king,  not  daring  to  dispose  of  anything,  even  in  her  own  household, 
without  his  sanction.  The  king,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  fol- 
lowed the  bad  fashion  brought  in  from  France  at  the  restoration,  of  sell* 
ing  court  places.*  This  mode  lady  Rachel  either  could  not,  or  would 
not,  understand ;  queen  Mary  was  too  diplomatic  to  enter  into  full  ex- 
planation, and  lady  Rachel  sought  other  means  of  making  more  powerful 

*  London  Spy,  1699.  *  See  Bulwer's  Artificial  Changeling. 

*  According  to  Eveljm,  king  William  ordered  Marlborough,  on  his  dismissaU 
to  sell  his  court  places  directly.    It  is  pvetty  certain  he  had  never  bought  them 
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interest  For  this  purpose  die  applied  to  archbishop  TSoison,  whoee 
answer  ^ves  some  Tiew  of  the  queen  at  the  time  of  her  reign. 
.  M  On  Sooday  motging,  August  1, 1692,"  wrote  the  archbishop  to  ladjr 
Rnsseit)  ^  I  gave  yours  to  the  queen,  tdling  her  that  I  wits  afraid  it  cama 
too  late.  She  said, « Perhapi  nee'  Yesterday,  meeting  the  queen  at  • 
christening,  she  gave  me  thie  inclosed  to  send  to  your  ladyship,  and  if  J 
could  but  obtain  of  your  severe  judraent  to  wink  at  my  vanity,  I  would 
tell  you  how  this  happened.  My  kdy-marehionees  of  Winchester  being 
lately  delivered  of  a  son,  spake  to  the  queen  to  stand  godmother,  and 
the  queen  asking  <  Whom  Jtie  thought  of  for  godflithers  P  she  said,  ^  Only 
the  earl  of  Bath,  and  whiitever  others  her  majesty  might  please  to  name.' 
They  agreed  on  me,  which  was  a' great  surprise  to  me,  but  I  doubt  not 
a  gracious  contrivance  of  her  majesty,  to  let  the  world  know  that  1  haw 
bm'  countenance  and  support  If  it  please  God  to  preserve  my  good 
master  |[  William  HI.)  and  grant  him  success,  I  have  nothing  to  wish  in 
this  wMd  but  that  God  would  grant  children  to  this  exceUent  prince, 
and  that  i  who  mn^$aid  net  to  be  hapiixed  nn^lf^  may  have  the  honour 
to  baptise  a  prince  of  Wales.  With  God,  to  whose  wisdom  and  good- 
ness we  must  submit  everything,  this  is  not  impossible.  To  his  proteo- 
tion  and  blessing  1  commend  your  ladjrship  and  hopeful  childred.  Read- 
ing over  what  I  have  written,  puts  me  in  mhid  of  one  who  when  he  was 
in  drink  always  went  and  shoWed  himseif  to  his  best  friends,  but  yoor 
ladyship  knows  how  to  forgive  a  little  folly  to  one  so  entirely  dev^oiad 
to  your  service  a  is,  honoured  madam, 

^  Yottr  obliged  and  humble  serrant, 

•'Jo.GAirr.w* 

The  elation  of  the  archbishop  was  not  with  drink,  according  to  hia 
somewhat  unclerical  jiesi  above  quoted,  but  he  had  just  felt  l^imself  in 
secure  possession  of  the  see  of  danterbury,  and  had  not  yet  experienced 
all  the  thorns  that  lined  his  archiepiscopal  mitre.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that,  in  connexion  with  this  incident,  he  should  name  one  of  the 
great  objections  urged  against  his  primacy  by  the  nonjuring  churchy— 
that  he  had  never  been  baptized,  at  least  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  fact,  remains  dubious  • —  for  he  does  not  clear 
the  point-  -since  irony  is  not  assertion,  yh^  report  that  Tillotson  had 
never  been  baptized,  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  Latin  epigiam/  which  has  thm 
been  paraphrased  by  some  Jacobite : 

■^Ermraioif  BocLtsiA  AmuoahM, 

**Hxc  jactt  EccUtxa  jSngUcana, 
Sind  mortua,  send  iepuUoj^*  ^.,  &e. 

**  Here  lies  the  widowed  Anglican  ehnrch 
Half  buried,  half  dead,  and  left  in  the  lurch; 
Oh,  sick  and  sorrowful  English  church  I 
Tou  weep  and  wail  and  sadlf  search, 

To  hide  fVom  the  mocking  enemy, 

The  utter  shame  of  your  misery ; 

•  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  cxxi.  Works,  voL  i 

*  Cole's  MSS.    British  Moseum. 
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Let  Dot  Rom*  know, 

The  depAi  of  four  woe. 
Bf  ftnatios  bit^  from  the  land  of  fbgS) 
Defiled  and  choked  by  a  plague  of  fiogs. 

Oh,  sorrowing,  wretched  Anglican  church ! 

Speak  not  of  your  Head  or  archbishop ; 

For  that  schismatic  primate  itnd  Hollander  king. 

Are  still  in  want  of  christening!" 

The  truth  of  this  epigram  aggravates  its  sting.  The  religion  of  Wil- 
liam Ill.-r-that  of  the  Dutch  dissenters — is  utterly  bare  of  all  riles.  He 
was  never  baptized  in  Holland,  and  he  certainly  was  not  in  England. 
His  first  compliance  with  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  was  by 
communicating  at  the  altar  of  the  chapel  at  St.  James's  Palace,  in  thfl 
winter  of  1688,  while  the  convention  was  debating  his  election  to  the 
throne.  His  hatred  to  the  English  church,  and  his  irreverence  during 
divine  service,  have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Hooper,  and  even  by  his  a£ 
mirer,  Tindal.^ 

The  extraordinary  burglary  which  had  been  committed  about  eighteen 
months  previously,  in  that  division  of  the  royal  dwelling- rooms  called 
the  queen's  side,  at  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  had  probably  some  con- 
nexion with  the  order  6f  council  issued  by  the  queen  during  her  regnal 
government,  in  the  autumn  of  1G92.  The  robbers  of  royalty  were 
never  discovered,  neither  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  following  sacri- 
lege, which  had  preceded  the  daring  escalade  of  the  queen's  dressing- 
room. 

"  Whereas,  there  was  a  robbery  committed  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Westminster,  the  30th  of  December,  1689,  two  large  silver  candlesticks, 
three  suits  of  rich  velvets  fringed  with  gold,  for  the  communion  table 
and  altar,  three  damask  table-cloths,  the  covers  of  the  great  bible  and 
prayer-book."  There  is  no  reward  ofiered  for  the  discovery  by  thfi 
government,  but  pardon  is  o^red,  if  within  forty  days  any  accomplice 
declared  his  instigators.' 

Queen  Mary,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1692,  issued  that  remarkabk 
edict  by  proclamation,  offering  '^  iOL  per  head  for  the  apprehension  and 
conviction  of  any  burglar  or  highwayman."  *  The  queen  was  singularly 
unfortunate  in  all  her  legislation  by  proclamation.  The  above  rewariL 
which  speedily  obtained  the  portentous  appellation  of  ^^  blood-money,'^ 
acting  in  woeful  conjunction  with  her  husband's  enthusiastic  recommei>- 
dations,  ^^for  the  better  encouragement  of  distilling  spirits  fVom  malt,"^ 
completed  the  demoralization  of  her  most  miserable  people.  If  a  pre- 
mium be  ojQfered  for  the  production  of  any  article,  be  sure  an  abundant 

^  Tindal's  Contlnoation  of  Rapin. 

'The  dean  and  chapter  offered  lOOl  reward.     (Gazette,  1689,  Jan. 

*  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin,  p.  93,  vol.  i. 

*  The  MS.  JournaU  of  the  House  of  Lords  (Library  of  D.  C.  Davey,  Esq., 
Grove,  Yozford)  repeatedly  mention,  in  the  years  1692  and  1693,  the  visits  of 
William  lU.  to  the  house  for  this  unwise  purpose,  which,  judging  by  fkcts,  we 
firmly  believe  the  worst  of  our  native  sovereigns  would  have  died  rather  tbaa 
enlbrce.  The  king's  personal  tastes  and  his  desire  to  induce  the  oonsumptiot 
of  a  taxable  article  were  the  causes  of  this  conduct. 
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supply  will  forthwith  ensue,  and  to  the  eonstemation  of  humanity,  this 
^^  blood-money''  speedily  occasioned  a  terrific  number  of  convictions 
and  executions,  while  at  the  same  time  the  evil  the  queen  meant  it  to 
suppress,  increased  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  cent 

The  most  dreadful  eflfects  of  her  mistake  in  legislation*  unfortunately 
continued  in  active  operation  for  half  a  century  after  her  death,  and  how 
long  it  would  have  scourged  and  deteriorated  the  English,  is  unknown, 
if  the  powerful  pens  of  Gay,  Swift,  and  Fielding,  had  not  drawn  some 
attention,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  the  horrid  traffic  carried  on  by  the 
thief-takers,  their  informers,  and  the  gaolers,  all  acting  under  the  fatal 
stimulus  of  blood-money.  Thus  the  evil  received  some  check ;  yet  no 
one  seems  to  have  reasoned  on  its  enormities  until  the  end  of  the  last 
century,'  for  it  was  scarcely  subdued  until  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
sent police. 

A  long  retrospect  of  human  calamity  is  thus  opened  up  to  one  terrific 
error  in  legislation,  emanating  from  an  order  in  council,  authorized  by 
Mary  II.  in  her  capacity  of  queen-regent  and  queen-regnant.  It  must 
have  been  carried  against  her  own  private  conviction  of  its  folly  and  mis- 
chievous tendency.  The  same  vigorous  reasoning  power  which  led  her 
to  plead  earnestly  with  her  cruel  husband  to  bestow  the  Irish  confisca- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  endowing  schools  over  that  mise- 
rable country,  must  have  brought  her  to  the  conclusion,  that  blood- 
money,  treacherous  gaolers,  and  thief-takers,  acting  in  unison,  with  a 
prison  discipline  formed  after  the  nearest  ideas  of  the  dr^d  place  of 
future  perdition,  were  not  likely  to  cure  her  people  of  crime.  Mary 
ought  to  have  made  firm  resistance  against  the  edict,  and  if  she  found 
her  cabinet  council  contumacious,  she  ought  to  have  referred  it  to  par- 
liament, where  its  consequences  might  have  met  with  the  free  discussion 
of  many  minds. 

Most  of  the  crime  and  sorrow  of  the  present  day,  and,  indeed,  the 
greatest  national  misfortune  that  ever  befel  this  country,  originated  from 
the  example  given  by  William  HI.  and  his  Dutch  courtiers,  as  imbibers 
of  ardent  spirits.  In  fact,  the  laws  of  England,  from  an  early  period, 
sternly  prohibited  the  conversion  of  malt  into  alcohol,  excepting  a  small 
portion  for  medical  purposes.  Queen  Elizabeth  (and  the  act,  it  is  said, 
originated  from  her  own  virtue  of  temperance)  strictly  enforced  this 
statute,  and  treated  the  infringement  of  it  as  a  moral  dereliction.  And 
those  were  the  times  when  breaking  laws  made  for  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  were  not  visited  by  fines,  which  were  easily  spared 
from  fraudulent  Mammon  profits,  but  by  personal  infliction  on  the  delin* 
quents.    The  most  sedulous  watch  was  kept  on  tradespeople  who  sold 

'Lord  Mohun's  History  of  England,  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  enters  into  the 
statistics  of  crime  in  this  woful  century  with  rectitude  of  purpose  and  power  of 
Mbility.  The  date  of  his  era  did  not  enable  him  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  evil 
uf  blood-money  to  its  origin,  but  those  who  wish  to  see  its  results  in  the  course 
trt'a  quarter  of  a  century,  will  do  well  to  read  his  account  of  the  Fleet  and  oih«r 
prisons  in  the  reign  of  G^rge  I.,  who  is  not  in  the  least  accountable  for  abuses 
Vhich  existed  Jt>efore  his  reigti. 

•  Oc«lquboun  on  Crime. 
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proyidon  to  the  poor ;  if  bakers  or  batter-dealers  cheated  the  poor  of 
weight,  they,  after  the  second  conviction,  had  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
with  all  the  cmelties  with  whicii  the  pillory  in  those  days  was  accom- 
panied, exposed  withal  to  the  vengeance  of  their  injured  customers.'  If 
bad  fish  was  spld  to  the  poor,  the  fishmonger  was  perched  up  in  the 
market  with  a  necklace  of  the  unsavoury  commodity. 

Neither  the  cruel  nor  the  quaint  punishment  presented  the  best  mode 
of  prevention ;  yet  in  the  days  when  the  lower  class  of  the  people  were 
not  worshippers  at  the  gin  temple,  such  restraints  had  some  efilect  on  the 
fearful  crime  of  robbing  the  poor,  which  is  little  heeded  at  the  present 
day,  although  fraught  with  the  worst  elements  of  evil.  But  the  con- 
summation of  all  injury  to  the  people,  was  the  encouragement  that  khiff 
William  111.  was  pleased  to  give  to  the  newly-born  manufactories  of 
spirituous  liquors.  Strange  it  is,  aAer  noting  such  stringent  laws  against 
converting  food  into  ^^  fire-water,"  that  a  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  could 
come  repeatedly  to  his  senate,  to  earnestly  recommend  to  legislators  its 
encouragement  I  Yet  this  respectable  request  of  royalty  stares  the  reader 
in  the  fiice  in  every  manuscript  journal  of  paiiiament'  What  would 
have  been  said  of  James  I.,  if,  in  addition  to  his  worst  fault,  that  of  in- 
temperance, he  had  pursued  a  similar  course  of  proceeding  ? 

The  alteration  of  the  wise  restrictive  law  of  Elizabeth  was  not  done 
in  ignorance ;  more  than  one  luminary  of  the  church  and  law  remoiH 
strated.  These  are  the  words  of  Whiston : — ^An  act  of  parliament  has 
abrogated  a  very  good  law  for  discouraging  the  poor  from  .drinking 
gin ;  nay,  they  have  in  reality  encouraged  them  to  drunkenness  and  to 
the  murder  of  themselves  by  such  drinking.  Judge  Hale,  who  earnestly 
supported  the  amended  law,  and  opposed  its  a^ogation,  declared  that 
millions  of  persons  would  kill  themselves  by  these  fatal  liquors."  The 
prediction  of  the  legal  sage  has  indeed  been  fearfully  verified,  owing  to 
the  acts  of  this  unpatemal  reign.* 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  urgent  duty  of  a  regal  biographer  to  trace  the 
effects  of  laws  emanating  from  the  sovereign  in  person.  Orders  o\  coun- 
cil, for  instance,  where  a  monarch  hears  and  even  partakes  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  perforce  must  be  instrumental  towards  the  liccomplishment 
of  any  enactment  Had  Mary  made  so  little  progress  in  the  high  science 
of  statistical  wisdom  as  not  to  trace  the  cause  she  instituted  to  its  future 
tremendous  efifects  ?  *  This  has  been  already  judged  dubious,  for  her 
letters  prove  that  her  intellect  was  brilliant 

'Stow^s  London.  Smtutes  at  Large,  British  Museum.  The  law  is  in  tho 
drollest  Saxon  English,  appearing  among  the  Norman  French  law  dialect 

*  MS.  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  when  William  opened  parliament  with 
speeches  from  the  throne. 

•Whiston's  Autobiography. 

*Tbe  reward  called  blood-money  gave  rise  to  an  organized  crew  of  human 
fiends  called  thief-takers:  the  plan  followed  by  these  villains  was  for  one  of 
them,  under  the  semblance  of  a  professional  robber,  to  entice  two  persons  Id 
join  bim  in  robbing  one  of  his  confederates,  which  confederate,  taking  care  that 
the  instigator  should  escape,  apprehended  the  two  dupes,  and  having  his  evi* 
denoe  supported  by  another  of  the  gang  who  had  managed  to  purchase  some  of 
ttie  property  of  which  the  party  in  the  plot  had  been  robbed,  found  ail  ir  traia 
TOL.  XI. 15 
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Sueh  were  the  fruitfl  of  the  esftctaeit  of  an  imptlenMl  goreninieiii^ 
wh^re  men  were  looked  upon  m  likely  to  afibrd  ^  food  for  powder,"  wm 
probable  recniito,  rather  than  good  oieiiibert  of  eoeiefty.  What  witk 
the  tenptaiione  of  tht  newly  permitted  gin^ehope;  the  temptations  oi 
the  thief*takere  (themselves,  stimulated  by  rewards  for  blood) ;  wlMt 
with  the  mental  bewilderment  produced  by  the  wrangitof  of  polemie^ 
preachers  oil  the  ^  sinful  aaliire  of  good  worka,"  and  S»  angry  jealousy 
regarding  the  influenee  of  the  ebuKh  of  £nglaad  on  the  miiidf  of  ikm 
poor ;  the  populace  of  England^  wheresoerer  they  were  eongregated  im 
towns,  were  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  guilt  and  miaery.  Executions 
under  the  reward-convictioB  system,  which  soon  was  supported  by  par^ 
liament,  often  amounted  to  forty  victims  per  month  for  London  only! 
And  when  the  most  dreadful  revelations  took  place  of  gangs  of  mis- 
creants eoogregsted  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  the  blood^rewards  by 
the  denouneement  of  innocent  persons,  liberal  as  the  law  was  in  di^ 
pensation  of  death,  no  commensurate  punishment  whatsoever  was  foand 
on  tlie  statute-book  for  those  who  had  been  murderers  by  wholesale  by 
false  witness.  As  if  to  make  the  matter  worse,  the  cruel  legislature  p«l 
the  traffickers  in  human  life  in  the  pillory,  where  they  were  atrocioi^y 
immolated  by  the  mob»  Proper  reprobation  oanaot  be  given  to  wicked 
laws  that  make  crime  profitable  to  a  vast  number  of  persons,  without 
pointing  out  the  iVightful  duration  off  such  kws,  notwithstanding  many 
appalling  public  exposures  of  the  murderous  traffic  of  false  witnesses 
from  the  time  that  Mary  IL  instituted  the  blood  rewards ;  her  gnevous 
system  lasted  till  the  recent  days  of  1816.*  Many  dissertations  have 
been  written  on  these  woeful  proceedings,  all  replete  with  fearful  in«> 
terest,  yet  the  task  of  tracing  up  the  source  of  sorrow  to  nnpatenml 
enactments  has  never  entered  the  idea  of  stitislic  writers.  But  to  mark 
the  awful  point  of  the  year,  the  hour,  and  the  day,  when  the  woe  first 
arose,  is  an  act  of  historical  justice.  Much  of  the  sorrow  and  crime  of 
our  present  era  may  be  traced  to  the  calamitous  acts  of  legisklion  by 
which  William  111.  encouraged  gin-disiilling,  and  his  queen  instituted 
blood-money.' 

for  guccessful  conviction  of  the  two  tempted  wretches,  whose  death  secured  the 
payment  of  the  queen's  reward.  When  they  received  this  horrid  donation,  tha 
oonfederttei  divided  the  spoil  at  an  entertainment  which  went  among  the  asso- 
fliation  hy  the  significant  name  of  ^  the  btood-fiHUC''  FearAil  it  is  to  relate  that, 
emboldened  by  the  prosperous  working  of  this  trade,  the  thief-takers  often  dis- 
pensed with  the  dangerous  machinery  of  drawing  in  dupes,  and  boldly  swore 
away  the  fives  of  totally  innocent  people,  who  were  the  victims  of  this  dreadful 
Qonfederacy,  without  the  slightest  participation  in  any  robbery.  A  captain  a( 
one  ot  these  gangs,  called  Jonathan  Wild,  when  the  measure  of  his  iniquity  waa 
full,  put  in  a  paper  at  his  trial,  stating  his  good  services,  as  he  had  been  re> 
warded  for  the  hanging  of  iixty^even  highwaymen  and  rtturmd  convict9! , 
Knight's  London,  Maitland's  Lrindon,  and  Colquhonn  on  Crime. 

'The  whole  system  was  swept  away  in  1816,  according  to  Knight's  Londoa, 
p.  233,  vol.  iv.  The  evidence  of  the  good  policeman,  Townsend,  is  worth  read- 
ing  on  this  head.  Some  traces  of  the  direful  system  still  work  woe  in  our  distant 
convict  colonies.     See  the  works  of  captain  Maoonochie. 

'  Captain  Maconochie, — whose  late  government  of  Norfolk  Island  has  drawA 
jftf  much  public  attention, — thus  expresses  himself  in  bis  first  work  on  **  Penal 
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Ein|  I'nnmni  retomed  to  England,  September  the  29t!i,  hftntig,  m 
vsnalfTost  a  bloody  and  hardly  contested  battle,  and  two  or  three  towns 
in  Flanders,  the  earth  of  which  country  was  in  his  reign  literally 
saturated  with  British  blood.  The  last  battle  this  year  was  that  of 
Stein  kirk,  only  now  remembered  on  account  of  an  obsolete  fiishion 
which  prevailed  as  much  in  the  capital  of  the  English  as  in  that  of  the 
victorious  French.  One  of  the  young  princes  of  the  blood  in  the 
French  army  tied  his  Mechlin  lace  cravat  in  a  hurry  carelessly  round 
his  neck,  with  long  ends.  This  mode  became  universal,  and  king  Wit* 
liam,  although  vanquished,  wore  it  till  his  dying  day.  It  mattered  little 
who  lost  or  who  won  in  Flanders ;  a  certain  quantity  of  human  blood 
was  shed  very  formally  on  that  fighting  ground  every  campaign  by  the 
regimental  sovereigns,  William  and  Louis,  until  the  wealth  of  both  thenr 
states  was  exhausted.  The  great  body  of  the  people  in  each  country 
were  woefully  and  miserably  taxed  to  sustain  the  warlfte  game,  reali^ 
ing  the  clever  observation  of  Louis,  when  discussing  the  termination  of 
the  war,  "  Ah,'^  said  he,  **  the  last  guinea  will  carry  the  victory  P*  The 
fleets  of  Euj^and  would  have  been  qnite  sufficient  for  defence  of  this 
country,  but  they  were  miserably  neglected,  although  it  seemed  more 
natural  for  a  Dutchman  to  understand  marine  warfare. 

Directly  the  king  returned,  his  brother-in-law,  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, sent  him,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  a  eampUment^  vfhith  was, 
in  truth,  little  otherwise  than  a  complaint  of  the  queen's  behaviour,  say- 
ing, ^  that  htt  wife  and  himself,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  receive 
many  public  marks  of  her  majesty's  displeasure,  therefore  he  did  ilot 
know  whether  it  were  proper  for  him  to  wait  on  his  majesty  as  usual.*** 
Keitber  the  kit^g  nor  the  queen  took  other  notice  <ii(  this  messagie  than 
sending  an  order  to  Dr.  Birch,  the  clergyman  of  the  newly-built  church 
of  St.  James^r,  which  was  attended  by  the  princess  Anne,  forbiddini^  hhii 
from  having  the  text  placed  in  her  pew  on  her  cushion.  The  doctor 
was  a  particular  partisan  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  refused  to  deprive 

l^ience,"  as  he  aptly  calls  that  knowledge  which  is  best  worthy  of  the  attention 
pf  a  paternal  legislature.  When  speaking  of  one  of  his  measures  which  he  fbund 
most  effectual  in  the  cure  of  crime,  he  says  —  "It  will  give  each  man  a  direct 
ooDcerh  in  the  good  conduct  of  his  fellows,  a  highly  advantageous  circumstanceii 
asisociating  all  with  the  government  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  instead  of 
a$  now  too  freqttently  occurt — an  intereit  in  encouraging  and  tubuqumtly  reHoHng 
the  crimes  ofothert — a  mo$t  detettable  feature  in  the  praent  sy'stitn."  Thus  it  seems 
that  the  mistakes  or  perversities  of  Uie  edict  emanating  from  the  government  of 
Mary  II.  and  her  cabinet,  Sept  IS,  1692,  are  still  bringing  forth  bad  fruit  It 
would  seem  that  the  following  observations,  quoted  by  the  same  work,  had  been 
written  in  illustration  of  this  fatal  act  of  council.  «  To  set  a  price  on  the  head 
of  a  criniinal,  or  otherwise  on  a  great  scale  to  reward  the  information  of  aeoora- 
plices,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  a  weak  or  unwise  government  Such  an  edict 
confounds  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  morality,  at  all  times  too  wavering  in  *bB 
mind  of  man.  It  encourages  treachery,  and  to  prevent  one  crime  gives  birth  to 
a  thousand.  Such  are  the  expedients  of  weak  and  ignorant  nations  whose  laws 
jije  like  temporary  repairs  to  a  tottering  fabric."^Au8tralianaj  p.  73,  by  Captain 
Maconochie,  R.N.,  K.H. 
*  Ckmduct  of  the  doohess  of  Marlborough,  p.  103. 
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her  of  0ueh  a  tiiAiog  mark  of  distinctioo,  without  h«  had  a  written  order 
for  that  purpose.  Their  majesties  declined  sending  such  a  document, 
and  the  princess,  thanks  to  the  affection  of  Dr.  Birch,  remained  every 
Sunday  in  triumphant  possession  of  her  text  at  St  James's  church.  Dr. 
Hooper  had  set  the  example  of  resisting  all  attempts  to  deprive  the  prin- 
cess of  the  distinctions  of  her  rank,  when  she  attended  divine  service  in 
the  west  of  England. 

Not  a  vestige  at  present  remains  of  the  once  magnificent  mansion, 
where  the  princess  Anne  retired  from  the  wrath  of  her  sbter,  and  her 
sister's  spouse,  and  kept  her  little  court  apart,  when  hanished  by  them 
from  the  court  of  England.  Berkeley  House  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Berkeley  Square,  to  which  it  gave  its  nam^.  It  has  long  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  In  ancient  times,  there  was  a  (arm  on  this  place,  abut- 
ting on  Hyde  Park,  known  by  the  pretty  pastoral  name  of  Hay-hiU 
Farm,  noted  in  history  as  the  spot  where  the  severest  struggle  took 
place  in  the  insurrection  led  by  Wyatt,  and  where  his  head  was  set  up 
on  a  pole  afler  his  execution.  This  form  fell  into  the  possession  of  lord 
John  Berkeley,  who  built  on  it  a  stately  mansion,  and  laid  out  the  Ha3F- 
hill  Farm  in  ornamental  grounds  pertaining  to  it  Berkeley  House  is 
said  to  have  been,  in  the  days  of  queen  Mary,  the  last  house  in  Pio- 
cadilly.* 

The  return  of  king  William  in  safety  was  celebrated  by  a  thanksgiv- 
ing, on  the  10th  of  November,  and  by  a  grand  civic  dinner  at  Guildhall, 
which  their  majesties  attended  in  person.  The  enormous  taxes  necessary 
to  be  raised  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  next  Flanders  campaign,  afler 
all  the  disastrous  losses  king  William  had  sustained,  made  attention  to 
the  citizens  very  needful.  The  queen,  likewise,  dined  in  state  with  the 
king  at  the  new  armory  at  the  Tower,  since  destroyed  by  fire.  It  had 
been  commenced  by  her  &ther.    The  royal  banquet  was  laid  out  in  the 

'  Evelyn  says,  in  August,  1672  — « I  dined  with  lord  John  Berkeley  in  his 
new  house,  or  rather  palace,  for  I  am  assured  it  cost  him  30,000/.  It  is  retj 
well  built,  and  has  many  noble  rooms,  but  they  are  not  convenient,  consisting 
but  of  one  corpt  de  logit  without  clotetSy  (dressing  or  retiring  room.)  The  stair« 
case  is  of  cedar,  the  furniture  is  princely,  the  kitchen  and  stables  ill  placed,  and 
the  corridor  even  worse,  having  no  report  to  the  wings  they  join  to.  For  the 
rest,  the  fore-court  is  noble,  so  are  the  stables,  and  above  all  the  gardens,  which 
are  incomparable,  by  reason  of  tlie  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  pretty  pis- 
cina." This  in  plain  English  is  a  fishpond,  which  has  probably  been  long  filled 
up,  but  the  inequality  of  the  ground  still  makes  Berkeley  Square  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood the  most  picturesque  spot  in  the  unpicturesque  beau-monde  of  our  me- 
tropolis. A  terrace  extended  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill.  "The  hotly  hedges  on 
that  terrace,"  continues  Evelyn,  "I  advised  the  planting  of;  the  porticoes  are  in 
imitation  of  a  house  described  by  Palladio,  the  very  worst  in  the  book,  though 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  Hugh  May,  was  the  architect"  Such  were  the  now  de- 
parted glories  of  Berkeley  House.  The  site  of  its  grounds  and  dependencies 
extended  from  Devonshire  House  to  Curzon-street,  and  the  Hay-hill  Farm  is  to 
be  traced  in  the  present  appellations  of  the  adjacent  streets,  as  Hill-street,  Farn^ 
street,  besides  the  historical  street  of  Hay-hill,  which  were  all  appertaining  to 
the  old  farm,  and  were  the  grounds  of  the  mansion  which  gave  name  to  thu 
present  Berkeley  Square. 
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p«it  room,  t'hen  considered  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  royal  pair  were 
waited  upon  by  the  nmster  architects  and  their  workmen,  in  masonic 
costume,  with  white  aprons  and  glor^.* 

The  Jacobite  war  was  virtually  concluded ;  an  efficient  navy,  appointed 
and  supplied  by  honest  ministers,  would  have  been  alone  sufficient  to 
guard  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  from  insult,  and  to  protect  commerce. 
Very  far  was  the  intention  of  king  William  from  pursuing  a  line  of 
policy  consistent  with  the  vital  interests  of  England.  His  object  was  to 
obtain  funds  to  maintain  a  great  army  in  Flanders,  where,  every  year,  he 
lost  a  sharply  contested  battle;  where  the  enormous  sums  raised  by 
unheard  of  taxation  in  England  were  expended,  and  never  circulated 
back  again — a  calamity  which  is,  perhaps,  a  just  punishment  on  insular 
kingdoms  maintaining  foreign  amiiies ;  the  feudal  laws,  with  their  forty 
days'  military  service,  had  provided,  not  without  some  statistic  wisdom^ 
against  such  injurious  effects  on  national  prosperity. 

The  queen's  attention  to  business  during  her  regencies,  and  her  natural 
feelings  as  an  Englishwoman,  might  have  led  her  to  protect  the  interests 
of  her  country ;  she  was,  notwithstanding,  zealous  in  her  exertions  to 
appropriate  all  she  conld  raise  by  taxation  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
foreign  warfare,  which  was  the  sole  passion  of  her  husband's  life.  When 
William  was  in  England,  she  seemed  wholly  occupied  in  needle-work 
and  knotting.  Her  panegyrists  mention  that  she  was  oftener  seen  with 
a  skein  of  thread  ^bout  her  neck,  than  attending  to  affitirs  of  state.  Sorry 
praise  is  this  for  a  queen-regnant,  yet  it  bad  the  good  efiect  of  inducing 
harmless  employment  among  the  ladies  of  her  court,  find,  of  course, 
conduced  to  the  encouragement  of  industry  among  her  female  subjects  of 
the  imitative  middle  classes. 

^  Her  majesty ,''  says  a  contemporary,'  ^  did  not  disdain  to  busy  her 
royal  hands  with  making  of  fringes,  or  knotting,  as  it  was  then  called. 
She  was  soon  imitated,  not  only  by  her  maids  of  honour,  but  by  all 
ladies  of  distinction  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  so  &shionable  was 
labour,  of  a  sudden,  grown,  that  not  only  assembly  rooms  and  visiting 
(drawing)  rooms,  but  the  streets,  the  roads,  nay^  the  very  playhouses 
were  witnesses  of  their  pretty  industry ;  it  was  considered  a  wonder  that 
the  churches  escaped.''  The  wonder  was  the  greater  because*  the  Dutch 
and  German  ladies  of  the  era  always  took  their  knitting  to  sermons.  It 
were  pity  that  queen  Mary,  when  she  made  this  handicraft  the  rage,  had 
not  introduced  the  construction  of  something  useful  or  beautiful.  Some 
of  the  knotted  fringe,  made  after  the  royal  examples,  survives  to  the 
present  day,  in  a  vast  old  Japan  chest  w4l  known  to  the  author.  It  is 
made  of  white  flax  thready  and  is  as  ugly,  heavy,  and  tasteless  an  article 
a  can  be  imagined.  The  contemporary  who  relates  the  circumstance^ 
breaks  into  enthusiastic  encomiums  on  this  ^  pretty  industry,"  and  like* 
wise  informs  us  that  her  majesty,  ^  resolving  as  much  as  in  her  lay  to 
tftdke  at  the  very  root  of  vice  and  idleness,  encouraged  the  setting  up 
of  a  linen  manofaetare,  in  which  many  thousands  of  poor  people  were 
employed."  *    It  would  have  been  only  just  to  the  memory  of  Mary  IL 

*  Toone^s  Chioitologioal  History.        'llndaL       'Tindal's  Continuation,  p.  H 
16» 
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if  the  i^ce  u;id  pwticnkrB  of  this  right  royal  vork  bad  bean  pointsil 
oat,  in  order  that  she  might  receive  equal  credit  with  her  great  ancestressy 
queen  Philippa.  But  Mary  II.  must  have  lavished  her  kindneaa  ^oa 
iDaoy  thousands  of  most  ungrateful  linen  weavers,"  who  have  forgotten 
it  in  a  very  short  time. 
Those  who  have  read  quean  Mary's  letters,  and  noticed  her  almost 

3[ouizing  struggle  to  obtain  command  of  her  countenance,  will  have  m 
ue  to  her  devotion  to  the  useless  industry  of  knotting  fringe;  the  eyes 
that  were  fixed  on  the  shuttle  could  not  betny  the  inward  emotions  of 
the  soul  to  watchful  bystanders.  The  sedulous  attention  of  the  queen 
to  tlie  production  of  ^^  thread  fringe'^  is  gently  satirised  in  the  verses  of 
sir  Charles  Sediey,  who  combines  in  the  little  poem  a  much  severer  sar* 
casm  on  the  expensive  and  disastrous  Flemish  campaigns  of  her  husband. 

««0h,  happy  people,  ye  must  thrive, 
While  thuf  the  rojral  pair  doea  atrive, 

Both  to  advance  your  glorjr; 
While  he  by  bia  valopr  oonqoers  WnmfiP, 
She  manufacturet  doea  advance, 

And  makes  thread  fringes  for  ye. 

**  Bleat  we  who  from  anoh  qoeena  are  ftssd,* 
Who  by  vain  aaperatition  led, 
,    Are  always  telling  beads; 
But  here's  a  queen,  now,  thanks  to  God, 
Who  when  ^he  ndes  in  ooaoh  abroad, 
Is  always  knotting  threads. 

''Then  haste,  victorious  Nassau,  haste. 
And  when  thy  summer  show  is  past, 

Let  all  thy  trumpeta  sound. 
The  l^lnge  that  tbia  eafnpaign  has  wronglit, 
Though  it  ooet  the  nation  but  a  gioat, 

Thy  conquests  will  surround." 

ft  is  easy  to  ga^er  from  these  lines,  and  from  some  others  on  the 
wars  of  William  III.,  that  the  witty  sir  Charles  Sediey  was  no  friend  to 
the  Dutch  hero.  He  celebrated  his  return  to  En^^apd,  in  1692,  with 
another  epigmm : — 


"The  author  sure  mutt  take  great  pains, 
Who  fairly  writes  the  story. 
In  which  of  these  two  last  campaigns, 
Was  gained  the  greatest  glory. 


**  For  while  be  maiehed  on  to  fight, 
Like  hero  nothing  fearipg, 
Namur  was  taken  in  his.  sight. 
And  Mons  within  his  hearing." 


Sir  Charles  Sediey  was  at  this  period  one  of  the  courtiers  at  Berkeleyr 
House ;  he  was  no  Jacobite,  for  he  was  full  of  indi^nfttion  at  the  iaeult 
ofiered  to  his  honour  by  James  IL's  seduction  of  his  daughter.  Jams* 
II.  had,  in  the  (pinion  of  the  outraged  gentleman,  made  his  wrong  sdU 
more  notorious,  by  creating  Catherine  Sediey  countess  of  Dorchesterv 
Qir  Charles  Sediey  became  one  of  the  most  earnest  promoters  of  the  Re* 
volution ;  and  after  queen  Mary  was  on  the  throne,  said  he,  ^  I  have 

*  Catharine  of  Braganza  and  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena.    These  lines  were,  it  ia 
probable,  written  just  aAex  queen  Catharine  renuned  to  PortugaL 
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BOW  retaroed  the  obltgttioD  I  owed  to  king  James;  he  made  my 
daughter  a  countess — I  have  helped  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen.'* 

Qiieen  Mary  seemed  destined  to  be  the  object  of  the  repartees  of  the 
Sedley  family.  This  countess  of  Dorchester  had  the  audacity  to  come 
to  court)  aad  pieseat  herself  before  the  queen  at  her  drawing-room.  Her 
majesly  turned  away  her  head,  as  if  of^nded  at  her  intrusion,  on  which 
the  bold  woaMA  exclaimed — ^  Why  so  haughty,  madam  ?  1  have  not 
sinned  mote  notoriously  in  breaking  the  seventh  commandment  with 
your  father,  than  you  have  done  in  breaking  the  fiAh  against  him.'' 
Lady  Dorchester  had  just  been  concerned  in  the  Jacobite  plot  of  Preston 
and  Ashton,  on  account  of  which  the  queen  had  shed  some  blood,  and 
had  kept  her  elder  unde  in  prison.  Lady  Dorchester  contrived  to  es- 
cape all  had  consequences,  and  even  dared  defy  her  majesty,  whose  dis- 
pleasure was  merely  occasioned  by  the  political  sins  of  the  bold  woman, 
for  king  William  obliged  her  not  only  to  receive,  but  to  live  with  a 
woman  as  notoriously  evil. 

At  the  same  Christmas  occurs  the  only  notice  in  existence  of  Anne's 
residence  at  Berkeley  House,  in  a  witty  address  to  the  bellman  of  St. 
James,  written  by  some  Jacobite,  and  a  series  of  squibs,  casting  ridicule 
on  the  frequent  arrests  of  her  subjects  which  were  ordered  by  Mary  IL 
during  the  years  of  Anne's  retirement  at  Berkeley  House. 

TbK  BvtUIUI  OF  PlOOADILLT*!  YtMSEB  TO  THE  PrIMGBM  AnXB  OP  DsifMAmKi^ 

•*  Welcome,  great  prinooBs,  to  tbia  lowly  pUioei 
Wbeie  injured  loyalty  must  hide  itt  6uie ; 
Your  praise,  each  day,  by  every  man  is  sung, 
And  in  the  night  by  me  shall  here  be  rung. 
God  Uese  our  queen,  and  yet  I  may,  moreover, 
Own  you  our  queen,  in  Berkeley-sdreet  and  Dover ; 
May  your  great  prince  and  you  live  numerous  years, 
This  is  the  subject  of  our  loyal  prayers." 

Appended  to  these  verses,  is  the  following  droll  parody  on  queen 
Mary's  orders  in  council,  during  her  long  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act : 

^The  earl  of  Nottingham's  orders  to  Mr.  Dives,  late  clerk  of  the 
eouocil,  were  as  follows : — ^Ye  are  to  take  a  messenger  and  to  find  out 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  Bellman  of  Piccadilly,  and  when  you  meet 
with  him,  seareh  his  fur-cap,  bis  night-cap^  and  above  all  his  bell,  and 
whatever  verses  you  find  upon  him  you  are  to  bring  to  me.    You  are 

Snvately  to  acquaint  him,  if  he  never  heard  of  it,  with  the  reasons  of 
er  majesty's  displeasure  with  the  princess,  of  which  I  herewith  give 
you  an  account  in  writing.  Ye  are  to  chaige  him,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  his  employment,  that  he  do  not  proceed  to  sing  such  verses  about 
those  streets  without  our  license.  Ye  are  to  charge  him  not  to  pay  the 
ceremony  to  the  princess  in  his  niffht^walk,  as  he  usually  does  to  the 
rest  of  their  majesties'  subjects,  and  that  are  not  under  their  majesties' 
displeasure.  Ye  are  to  charge  him  to  take  care  of  thieves  and  robbers, 
but  to  waive  that  part  of  his  duty  to>  the  princess,  for  since  her  guards 

^CoOeeion  of  popalas  Seagf'foPlbe^arlof  Oalbrd.    juausdow ne  Papers* 
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are  taken  ofl^  she  is  neilher  to  be  regarded  by  day,  or  guarded  by  nigbt. 
Any  one  is  to  rob  her  who  may  choose  to  be  at  the  trouble.  Ye  are  to 
acquaint  him  that  his  majesty^s  displeasure  is  so  great  against  the  princess, 
that  his  government  designs  to  stop  her  revenues,  and  starve  her,  as  well 
as  many  other  Jacobites,  into  humble  submission.  Ye  are  to  go  froia 
him  to  Dr.  Birch,  and  charge  him  to  introduce  no  ceremonies  of  bowing, 
as  he  will  answer  to  his  grace  of  Lambeth,  (it  being  contrary  to  his 
[archbishop  TilloUon's]  education.)  Lastly,  you  are  to  acquaint  both 
the  bellman  and  the  parson,  that  her  majesty  expects  exact  compliance^ 
as  a  mark  of  their  duty,  but  as  for  waits,  fiddlers,  and  others,  her  ordeca 
are  sent  to  Killigrew  about  them.''  * 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  this  jeu-d^esprit,  that  have  reference 
to  circumstances  on  which  this  biography  has  previously  dwelt  ^  That 
the  princess  is  neither  to  be  regarded  by  day,  or  guarded  by  night,^ 
and  '•  that  any  one  may  rob  her,"  alludes  to  the  highway  robbery,  either 
real  or  pretended,  she  had  sufiered  the  preceding  spring,  when  traveliin|^ 
from  London  to  Sion,  after  the  malice  of  her  brother-in-law  had  deprived 
her  of  her  guards.  And  as  for  the  evil  report  at  Lambeth,  to  be  made 
of  Dr.  Birch  for  his  bowings  at  St.  James's,  he  is  threatened  with  the 
anger  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  because  that  archbishop,  when  a  presbyterian, 
had  not  been  used  to  any  church  ceremoniaL 

A  settled,  but  more  quiet  hostility,  was  now  establishedJbetween  the 
royal  sisters,  during  the  remainder  of  queen  Mary's  life.  The  princess 
Anne,  divested  of  every  mark  of  her  royal  rank,  continued  to  live  al 
Berkeley  House,  where  she  and  her  favourite  amused  themselves  with 
superintending  their  nurseries,  playing  at  cards,  and  talking  treason 
against  queen  Mary  and  her  Dutch  Caliban,  as  they  called  the  hero  of 
Nassau.  Lady  Marlborough  wrote  all  the  news  she  could  glean  to  the 
court  of  St.  Germains,  where  her  sister,  lady  Tyrconnel,  the  once  beau- 
tiful Frances  Jennings,  was  resident  Lady  Tyrconnel  gossipped  back  all 
the  intelligence  she  could  gather  at  the  exiled  court.  The  letters  of 
Marlborough  himself  were  more  actively  and  deliberately  mischievous^ 
He  sent  over  to  the  exiled  king  all  the  professional  information  he  could 
betray.  But,  in  most  instances,  James  II.,  in  utter  distrust  of  his  false- 
hood, refused  to  act  on  his  intelligence.  He  well  knew  that  the  exaita^ 
tion  of  his  grandson,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  not  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  the  object  of  the  party  at  Berkeley 
House. 

England  was  once  more  placed  under  the  regnal  sway  of  tiie  qoeeni 
in  March,  1693.  As  the  king  meant  to  embark  for  Holland  from  Mai^ 
gate,  he  requested  her  majesty  to  bear  him  company  to  the  coast  Whea 
uiey  arrived  at  Margate,  the  wind  turned  contrary,  on  which  the  king 
diose  to  wait  at  Canterbury  till  it  was  fair.  The  queen,  who  meant  to 
have  returned  that  night  to  London,  resolved  to  go  there  with  him ; 

*  Barley's  ColiectioDS,  Lansdowne  Papers,  p.  73,  No.  652.  The  date  given 
here  is  1690,  but  this  miist  be  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  since  Anne  herself  die> 
^ctly  points  out  the  day  in  1692,  when  she  first  treated  for  that  residence,  nor 
were  the  differences  between  the  rpyal  sisters  public  in  1690. 
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<^  for,'^  adds  the  Hooper  manuteript,  ^  the  king^s  request  was  too  high  a 
fiiYour  to  be  refused.  Though  her  majesty  had  no  other  attendance  than 
lady  Derby  and  Mrs.  Compton,  who  were  in  the  coach  with  her  and  the 
king,  the  royal  party  drove  to  the  largest  house  in  the  city." 

'^  The  mansion  was  owned,"  says  our  authority/  "  by  a  lady  of  great 
birth  and  equal  merit,  but  by  no  means  an  admirer  of  the  king.  She  had 
receired  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  she  not  only 
fled  from  her  house,  but  locked  up,  or  carried  o^  every  possible  conve- 
nience there.  All  was  wanting  that  could  make  the  house  habitable. 
Qpeen  Mary  said  to  her  vice-chamberlain,  who  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ointerbury  in  parliament,  ^Look  about  anywhere  for  a 
house,  for  I  must  remove  from  this  to  pass  the  night.'  Mr.  Sayer  told 
her  majesty,  that  he  believed  ^  the  deanery  was  the  next  lai;ge8t  house  it 
Canterbury.'  ^Oh,'  said  the  queen,  ^that  is  Dr.  Hooper's.  Why  dia 
not  1  think  of  it  before?  I  will  go  there.'"  Her  majesty  actually 
arrived  at  the  deanery  before  fires  could  be  lighted,  or  tl>e  least  prepara- 
tion made  for  her ;  but  there  she  stayed  some  days,  anid  passed  the  Sun- 
day at  Canterbury,  after  the  king  had  sailed  from  Margate.  Dean  Hooper 
was  then  at  his  living  of  Lambeth,  and  did  not  hear  that  her  majesty  had 
been  at  his  house  until  it  was  too  late  to  go  down. 

The  queen  returned  to  London,  and  directly  she  arrived,  dean  Hooper 
waited  on  her,  to  excuse  himself  for  not  being  at  the  deanery  to  enter- 
tain her  majesty,  who  thus  gave  him  an  account  of  her  sojourn  under 
his  roof:  ^^  It  was  impossible,"* she  said,  ^^  that  you  should  know  1  was 
there ;  yours  is  the  cleanest  house  I  ever  was  in,  and  there  is  a  good  old 
woman  there,  with  whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse.  The  people 
were  very  solicitous  to  see  me ;  but  there  grew  a  great  walnut  tree  before 
the  windows,  which  were,  besides,  so  high,  that  I  could  not  gratify  them." 
This  little  trait  casts  some  light  on  Mary's  inclinations.  Her  majesty 
continued  the  description  of  her  sojourn  at  the  deanery:  "1  went  to 
Canterbury  cathedral  in  the  morning,  and  heard  an  excellent  sermon  from 
Dr.  Battely  (once  chaplain  to  archbishop  Sancrof^) ;  in  the  afternoon,  I 
went  to  a  parish  church,  where  I  heard  a  very  good  sermon  by  Dr.  Cook; 
but,"  added  the  qileen,  "  I  thought  myself  in  a  Dutch  church,  for  the 
people  stood  upon  the  communion-table  to  look  at  me." ' 

Dean  Hooper  told  the  queen,  ^  that  she  had  condemned  the  walnut 
tree  and  the  windows  at  the  deanery;"  for  her  majesty  intimated,  "  that 
she  should  come  again  to  Canterbury  on  the  like  occasion,"  she  never 
did  so ;  yet  dean  Hooper  gave  orders  to  sash  the  antique  windows,  and 
cut  down  the  walnut  tree,  ^f  Some  little  time  after  the  visit  of  queen 
Mary  to  the  deanery  at  Canterbury,  the  queen  sent  for  dean  Hooper 
a^ain,  and  led  him  to  her  dressing-room,  where  she  showed  him  some 
pieces  of  silver  stufls,  and  purplo-flowered  velvets.  These,  her  majesty 
told  him,  "  if  he  approved,"  she  would  give  to  Canterbury  cathedral,  a0 
she  observed  the  furniture  to  be  dirty;  but  as  there  was  not  enough  o** 

>  Hooper  MS.,  printed  in  Trevor'8  William  III.,  vol.  ii  p.  474.  There  is  no 
date,  but  as  authors  maintain,  the  king  was  baffled  by  tae  wind,  and  leturiM^ 
from  Margate  this  spring,  it  was  proliably  1693. 

»  Hooper  MS.,  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 
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tlie  figured  YeWet,  she  had  sent  to  Holland  to  match  it^  The  qaeen, 
when  all  was  ready,  despatched  to  the  cathedral  a  page  of  her  back  stairs^ 
who  always  arranged  matters  regarding  her  gifts,  with  the  rich  Telvels^ 
The  altar  at  the  cathedral  was  ^mished  whh  the  ig«red  velvet,  and  a 
breadth  of  the  gold  stuff,  flowered  with  silver,  let  in.  The  archbishop's 
throne  was  covered  with  plain  velvet;  the  fringe  for  tha  whole  was  a 
*ufted  one  of  gold,  silver,  and  purple ;  it  alone  cost  the  queen  500/." ' 

The  queen  was  considered  as  the  protectress  of  pitfalie  movals,  which 
were,  indeed,  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  in  that  capacity  she  exerted  herself  to 
suppress  an  ofiensive  exhibition,  at  Southwark  Fair,  representing  the 
great  earthquake,  which  subverted  Port  Royal,  is  Jamaica ; '  a  coovol- 
sion  of  nature  which  was  alarmingly  felt  all  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  even  in  London.  It  had,  withal,  nearly  cost  king  William 
his  life,'  he  being  then  in  his  camfp  at  Flanders,  at  dinner,  in  an  old  de- 
serted house,  which  shook  fearfully  before  his  majesty  could  1>e  induced 
to  rise  and  quit  it,  and  fell  directly  he  issued  from  under  its  roof. 

Yet  queen  Mary,  in  her  attempted  reforms  among  tha  lower  classes, 
was  far  from  successful.  The  reason  was,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes, 
^  she  was  not  consistent,  because  she  was  a  frequenter  of  the  theatre  of 
that  day,  and  a  witness  of  its  horrible  profaneness.''  *  Certain  it  is,  thai 
^  the  idle  and  vicious  mock-show  of  the  ear^qnake,"  as  it  is  called  by 
a  contemporary,*  was  not  replete  with  a  thousandth  part  of  the  vice 
coolly  exhibited  in  the  atrock)a6  comedies  of  her  er^  of  which  she  was 
the  constant  and  delighted  spectatress.'  She  never  willingly  omitted 
being  present  at  the  representation  of  the  **  Old  Bachelor,"  of  Congreve, 
a  preference  which  obtained  for  her  the  honour  of  an  elegy  from  the 
pen  of  that  dramatist,  at  her  death.  But  the  author  whom  iier  majesty 
nonoured  with  her  especial  patronage,  was  an  ilMiving  and  loathsome 
person,  named  Thomas  Shadwell,  a  suborner,  deep  in  the  iniquities  of 
Oates's  plot  The  writings  of  this  man  were  at  once  foul  and  taleni* 
less ;  his  memory  only  exists  by  t}>e  fact,  that  queen  Mary  deprived 
Dryden  of  the  laureateship,  and  bestowed  it  on  Thomas  Shadwell.  She 
did  worse ;  she  went  to  see  the  plays  of  this  odious  author,  and  in  meet 
of  them  there  was  a  passage  of  adulation  prepared  for  her.  Thus,  ia 
the  ^Volunteers  or  the  Stockjobbers,'^  one  of  the  female  characters 
observes,  "  Would  you  have  me  set  my  heart  on  one  who  may  be  lost 
in  every  rencontre  ?"  She  is  answered  by  her  lover,  who  o^rs  the 
example  of  queen  Maiy,  in  these  words,  ^^Does  not  our  royal  mistress 
do  the  same,  and  bears  it  with  a  princely  magnanimity  ?  ^%  and  our 
country  have  the  greatest  stake  in  Europe.  She  is  to  be  reverenced  and 
admired ;  but  hard  it  is  to  imitate  so  glorious  an  example,  and  methinka 
a  private  lady  may  be  happier  ?" 

These  are,  perhaps,  the  only  lines  which  can  be  quoted  otit  of  the 
last  production  of  Mary^s  laureate ;  it  is  useless  to  aver  that  the  taste  of 

*  Hooper  MS.,  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 

•An  earthqiMike  sank  the  toWn  of  Port  Royal,  in  Junaica,  and  dostroyed  3000 
periKAB,  Sc^.  8,  ie92.    £vdly&,  Toone,  ius.     The  shock  was  felt  in  England. 
'Lifeof  JEUl.  Calamy.  Wol^son'f  Lives  of  the  Poeu.  *  Evelyn. 
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lier  era  was  grosH,  for  was  It  not  her  duty  to  lead  (hat  taste,  and  to  re- 
form what  was  so  deeply  objectiooabie  in  it?  Why.coBld  she  not  have 
^^  pat  down''  the  vicious  plays  of  Shad  well,  as  well  as  the  poor  puppet 
show  at  South  wark  Fair,  instead  q[  encouraging  them  by  her  xoyal 
presence  ?  AU  the  writefs  of  her  agp  did  not  agree  with  her  io  this 
detestable  predilection.  Collicar,  a  nonjuring  divine,  who  had  been  de* 
prived  of  lus  benefice  ^t  Ae  same  tHne  that  the  queen  ejected  archbishi^ 
SancroA,  represented  to  his  country,  in  a  well-known  essay,  the  in&my 
into  which  the  drama  had  laUen,  and  its  bad  eject  on  the  happiness  of 
the  oooomunity.  In  time,  his  moral  lessons  were  heeded,  but  not  by 
queen  Mary,  for  OoUier  was  ^  not  among  her  iirieiKia." 

The  same  year,  the  queen  oideredfor  her  dramatic  regalo  the '' Double 
Dealer,"  one  of  Congreve's  plays.  The  actor  Kynaston,  who  had  figured 
on  the  theatre  in  ^r  majesty's  youthful  days,  was  now  to  p^orm 
before  her  as  ^  lord  Touchwood ;"  he  was  taken  ill,  and  the  notorious 
Colley  Gibber,  then  a  stage-struck  youth  who  had  only  distingnisbed 
himself  by  his  awkwardness,  wns  permitted  to  perform  the  part  in  the 
presence  of  loyalty.  Her  majesty  was  received  with  a  new  prologue, 
written  by  Congreve,  and  ^oken  by  Mrs.  Barry ;  two  liqes  of  it  are 
preserved-- 

**  But  nerer  were  in  Rome  or  Athens  seen 
So  fair  a  eircle  Jind  so  bright  a  queen."  ^ 

William  !IT.  usually  bears  the  blame  of  persecuting  Dryden,  and  en- 
couraging Shad  well ;  but  the  deed  was  done  in  his  absence,  and  he  cannot 
be  accountable  for  the  tasteless  preference,  since  it  would  be  very  difificult 
to  prove  that  he  ever  read  an  English  book.  The  fact,  that  Shad  well 
had  been  a  tool  of  Oates  in  his  plot,  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Dutch  monarch,  since  the  only  literary  persons  he 
ever  patronised  were  those  implicated  with  that  perjurer ;  and  the  pen- 
sions and  giAs  bestowed  on  them  were  apparently  more  from  necessity 
than  choice.  William  and  Mary  were,  like  all  monarchs  whose  resources 
are  consumed  by  foreign  warfare,  poor  and  parsimonious ;  difficult  would 
it  be  to  discover  any  disbursement  to  a  literary  person,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Shadwell,  their  most  loathsome  laureate.  This  person  likewise 
received  the  appointment  of  their  historiographer— on  what  he  founded 
his  claims  to  he  considered  an  historian  we  have  not  discovered ;  but  he 
wrote,  besides  his  unseemly  comedies,  a  long  panegyric  in  rhyme,  on 
the  perfections  of  queen  Mary,  and  another  on  the  success  of  kin^  Wil- 
liam, in  establishing  the  revolution  in  lfS88. 

Dryden  felt  himself  more  aggrieved  at  the  transfer  of  his  laurel  to  so 
dishonourable  a  brow  as  that  of  Shadwell,  than  at  the  loss  of  his  pension ; 
he  attributed  both  misfortunes  to  the  queen's  hostility.  He  was  old, 
sick,  and  poor,  and  dependent  on  his  pen  for  bread ;  yet  the  queen  con- 

'  Colley  Cibber  who  relates  this  aneodote  in  his  Apology,  says  expressly  **  tiie 
queen  came  and  was  reoeiTed."  He  does  not  mention  that  the  **  oboir  dramas 
tique**  were  transferred  to  Whitehall  or  St  James's— therefore,  it  must  be  ood* 
eluded  that  she  went  to  the  public  pUyhoose.  (Apology  af  Colley  Cibber,  Betl- 
ohambers'  edition,  pp.  195,  196.) 
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descended  to  act  as  his  personal  enemy,  by  suborning  writers  to  attack 
his  dramatic  works.  ^  About  a  fortnight  ago,"  so  wrote  the  unfortunate 
author  to  his  publisher,  Jacob  Tonson,'  ^  I  had  an  intimation  from  a 
friendly  letter,  that  one  of  the  secretaries,  (I  suppose  Trenchard,)  had 
informed  the  queen  that  I  had  abused  her  government;  thei«e  were  the 
words  in  the  epistle  to  lord  RadcIifTe ;  and  that  thereupon  she  had  com- 
manded her  historiogiapher,  Rymer,  to  fell  upon  my  plajrs,  which  he 
Assures  me  he  is  now  doing." 

A  more  serious  visitation  of  her  majesty's  displeasure  awaited  poor 
Dryden,  when,  in  the  time  of  sickness  and  destitution,  his  play  of  Cleo- 
menes,  the  Spartan  hero,  was  interdicted,  on  account  of  its  alleged 
Jacobite  tendency;  had  he  written  on  the  subject  of  Agis,  we  may 
imagine  that  the  daughter  of  James  11.  might  have  dreaded  the  efiects  of 
an  English  audience  being  led  to  form  comparisons  between  her  conduct 
and  that  of  the  divine  Chelidonis ;  but  Cleomenes  bears  little  reference 
to  the  relative  situations  of  the  parties,  save  that  Cleomenes,  with  his 
faithful  consort,  are  in  exile,  and  suppliants  to  a  foreign  power  for  aid  in 
their  reverse  of  fortunes,  and  to  deliver  Sparta  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
Qjueen  Mary,  however,,  who  then  exercised  the  whole  functions  of  the 
crown  in  the  absence  of  William,  commanded  the  lord-chamberlain  to 
prohibit  the  representation  of  the  play.  Dryden  addressed  an  agonizing 
appeal  to  the  queen's  maternal  uncle,  the  earl  of  Rochester.  The 
daughters  of  this  literary  nobleman,  who  were  the  first-cousins  of  her 
majesty,  and  great  admirer^  of  Dryden's  genius,  likewise  pleaded  for 
him  very  earnestly.  The  queen  had  taken  these  young  ladies  into  favour 
since  their  father  had  been  induced  to  acknowledge  her  title,  and  thus 
urged,  her  majesty  took  off  her  interdict.  ^  Cleopienes"  was  performed, 
but  a  very  strong  party  was  raised  against  it  by  her  majesty's  court; 
and,  though  the  purest  of  all  Dryden's  productions,  it  scarcely  lived  out 
the  nine  nights  which  were  then  requisite  to  make  a  play  profitable  to  a 
dramatic  poet.  On  queen  Mary's  side,  it  has  been  urged  that  Dryden 
had  previously  provoked  her  by  his  prologue  to  his  former  play  of  the 
Prophetess,  in  which  he  had  ventured  to  introduce  some  sarcastic  allusions 
to  the  female  regency,  the  war  in  Ireland,  and  to  reflect  on  the  revolution 
itself;  all  this  had  given  great  offence  to  Mary,  and  she  had  forbidden  its 
repetition. 

As  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  lived  at  Campden  House,  he  was, 
when  his  royal  aunt  kept  pourt  at  Kensington,  taken  daily  there ;  her 
majesty  usually  gave  him  audience  whilst  superintending  the  progress 
of  her  workmen,  who  were  fitting  up  and  finishing  the  interior  of  the 
palac€.  The  in&nt  duke  likewise  took  much  interest  in  watching  these 
proceedings,  and  usually  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  carpenter,  a 
smith,  or  a  painter,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  the  operations  he  be- 
held. The  queen  seemed  fond  of  him,  and  took  pleasure  in  hearing  him 
prate.'  She  presented  him  with  a  box  of  ivory  tools,  on  account  of  the 
predilection  he  showed  to  handicrafts.    The  gift  cost  her  twenty  pounds 

*Sir  Walter  Soott^s  Lifo  of  Dryden. 

*  Lewis  JenkiDt'  Life  of  the  duke  of  Oloaoester 
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which  was  rather  pompously  aonounced  in  the  gazette.  The  chUd  had 
thriven  pretty  well  at  Campden  House,  but  his  speech  and  intellect  were 
far  more  advanced  than  his  physical  strength,  for  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  walk,  at  four  years  old,  without  support. 

The  queen's  regency  lasted  until  the  27th  of  October,  when  king 
William  arrived  at  Harwich.  The  results  of  the  naval  war  under  her 
majesty's  guidance  at  home,  and  of  the  regimental  war  conducted  by 
king  William  in  Flanders,  had  been  dreadfully  disastrous.  The  naval 
defeat  at  Saint  Vincent — that  cape  whose  name  has  since  been  so  glo- 
rious in  the  annals  of  British  marine  warfiire — had  taken  place  in  Mary's 
regency;  twelve  English  and  Dutch  men-of-war  were  destroyed  by 
Tourville,  who  thus  revenged  himself  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  the 
preceding  year  at  La  Hogue,  likewise  by  the  plunder  of  the  rich  Turkey 
fleet  King  William  had  lost  another  hard-fought  and  bloody  battle  in 
Flanders,  that  of  Landen.  The  defeat  of  admiral  Benbow,  when  bom- 
barding the  Breton  town  of  St  Malo,  was  the  last  disaster  in  queen 
Mary's  regency ;  the  naval  captains  who  were  to  have  supported  Ben- 
bow,  probably  out  df  dislike  to  the  government,  refused  to  fight,  and  a 
darker  shade  was  cast  on  the  British  name  than  that  of  defeat,  for  execu- 
tions ensued  for  cowardice.    Such  were  the  troubles  of  a  divided  nation. 

These  disasters  were  very  freely  commented  upon  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  wherewith  the  king  opened  parliament,  November  7th.  The 
loss  of  his  batde  he  acknowledged,  but  he  attributed  it  to  insufficiency 
of  money-supplies.  The  naval  defeats  he  likewise  admitted,  and  said 
^  they  should  be  inquired  into."  The  people  of  England  were  aghast 
at  the  enormity  of  taxation;  they  groaned  under  their  burdens,  and 
manifested  such  a  tendency  to  mutinous  faction,  that  afler  long  contests 
in  parliament,  the  king  declared  in  privy-council,  ^  that  as  they  seemed 
better  satisfied  with  the  government  of  the  queen,  he  would  leave  her  to 
rule  them,  and  retire  wholly  to  his  native  country."  *  This  threat  was 
of  course  a  very  alarming  one  to  a  devoted  wife  like  Mary ;  but  his  ma- 
jesty was  induced  to  think  better  of  his  resolution,  and  in  place  of  abdi- 
cation, to  try  the  efilects  of  a  change  of  administration,  composed  of  per- 
sonages belonging  to  the  old  nobility,  to  whom  appertained  such  vast 
hereditary  estates,  that  they  would  bo  inaccessible  to  the  corruption 
practised  by  the  dishonest  prime  minister  who  had,  at  various  times, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  governed  England,  under  the  oft-changing 
epithets  of  sir  Thomas  Osborne,  lord  Danby,  marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
and  duke  of  Leeds.  It  was  thb  man  who  had  exalted  Mammon  into  the 
supremacy  of  which  the  king  and  church  had  been  deprived  at  the  revo- 
lution. He  had  systematically  devoted  a  large  share  of  the  unexampled 
taxation,  raised  since  the  revolution,  to  purchasing  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  queen  always  looked  up  to  this  wily  veteran 
with  considerable  deference,  while  he  was  president  of  her  council. 
From  her  letters  to  her  husband,  her  reasons  have  been  quoted,  because, 
when  lord  Danby,  he  had  negotiated  her  marriage. 

The  venerable  primate  of  England,  William  Sancroft,  died  November 
> 

*  'Oalrymple'i  History  of  the  Re  volution. 
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d3, 16199)  in  his  humble  paternal  cottage  at  Freasingfield,  in  Snfioui^ 
where  he  led  a  holy,  bat  not  altogether  peaceful  life.  Erer  and  anon, 
on  the  rmnourt  of  Jacobite  inenrrections,  the  queen^s  mestengers  wero 
sent  to  harass  the  old  man  with  inqaisitions  regarding'  his  politics.^ 
The  queen  gained  Ihtle  more  from  her  inquiries  than  information  of  his 
devotions,  his  ascetic  abstemiousness,  and  his  walks  in  a  bowerj  orchard, 
where  he  spent  hie  days  in  study  or  meditation.  Death  bid  a  welcome 
and  gentle  hand  on  the  deprived  archbishop,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seTen 
years.  Far  from  the  pomps  of  Lambeth,  he  rests  l^neath  the  humble 
green  sod  of  a  Saflblk  churchward.  There  is  a  tablet  raised  to  his  me- 
mory, on  the  outside  of  the  porch  of  Fressingfield  church,  which  is  still 
shown  with  pride  and  affection  by  the  inhabiiMita  of  his  native  village. 

A  poet  of  his  native  country  has  nobly  illustrated  the  retreat  of  Sao- 
crofl ;  his  words,  however  beautiful  and  touching,  do  not  exaggerate  the 
truth: 

**  H«  leA  fai£^  Lambetb'f  venerafl^le  towers, 

For  hit  small  heritage  and  bumble  bowen. 
•  ••••• 

NcfW  with  his  staff  in  bis  paternal  ground. 

Amid  his  orchard  trees  he  may  be  ibuud, 

An  old  man  late  returned,  where  be  was  seen, 

Sporting  a  child  upon  the  village  green. 

How  many  a  cbangefol  year  had  passed  between  ? 

Blanebing  bis  scattered  hair,  but  leaving  tkare, 

A  heart  kept  young  by  piety  and  prayer ; 

That  td  the  inquiring  Arieud  could  meekly  telU 

*Be  not  for  me  afflicted,  it  is  well, 

•For  'twas  in  my  integrity  I  fell/  "■ 

^  SancfoA  had  died  a  year  before  in  the  same  poor  and  despicable 
manner  in  which  he  had  lived  for  some  years."  This  sentence  is  in 
Burnet's  own  hand,  in  his  manuscripts ;  it  is  likwise  in  his  printed  his* 
tory.  But  just  opposite,  on  the  next  page  of  the  latter,  appears  the  self^ 
contradiction  of  these  words,  when  lauding  Tillotson  for  dying  poor. 
^So  generous  and  charitable  was  he  in  a  post^  out  of  which  Sancrofi  bad 
raised  a  great  estate."  Thus  Saucrofl  is  despised  for  his  poverty  in  one 
page,  and  taunted  with  his  riches  in  the  next. 

The  fate  of  archbishop  Sancro(\  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  most  original  genius  of  his  times,  who  was  then  rising  into  the 
first  conscientiousness  of  great  and  varied  powers.  When  Sancrofl  died, 
all  hope  and  trust  in  the  possibility  of  the  prosperity  of  goodness  left 
the  mind  of  Swif\.  Every  vision  oi  virtue,  purity,  and  divine  ideality, 
which  haunts  the  intellect  of  a  young  poet,  was  violently  repudiated  by 
him  in  an  access  of  misanthropic  despair.  Ambitious,  and  replete  with 
mighty  energy,  and  sorely  goaded  by  want  and  impatience  of  depend- 
ence, Swift,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  swim  with  the  current  of  events, 
and  float  uppermost  on  the  stream  of  politics,  howsoever  corrupt  the 

*  D'Oyley's  Life  of  Sancrofl. 

■  These  lines  are  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford ;  the  last  words  embody  an  an- 
swer, which  the  venerable  Sancroft  made  to  his  chaplain  when  on  his  deatfti- 
bed. 
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rarfac^  mi^i  be.  He  took  his  farewell,  in  his  ^<  Ode  to  SancroA,"  of 
all  that  was  beauliful  and  glorious  in  the  animus  of  his  art,  to  devoti) 
himself  to  the  foulest  and  fiercest  phase  of  satire. 

How  can  a  documeotary  historian  read  without  emotion  that  mag- 
aifioent  invocation  with  wiiich  Swift>  the  young  kinsman  of  John  Dry* 
den,  commences  his  elegy'  oo  the  fall  of  Sancroft?— * 

•*  Trath,  the  eternal  child  of  holiest  heaTen  t 

Brightest  effluence  of  the  immortal  ray  I 
Chief  cherub  and  chief  lamp  of  that  high  seven 

Which  guard  the  throne  by  nighty  and  are  its  light  by  day  I 
First  of  God's  mighty  attributes, 

Thou  daily  seest  him  face  to  fkce, 
Nor  does  thy  essence  fixed  depend  on  giddy  circumstanea 

Of  time  or  plaoe. 
How  ikaU  wtjmd  thm^  thtn,  in  dark  ditputMf 

How  $kaU  wi  iearch  thn  in  a  baitle  gaintdf' 

Or  a  wtak  argutmnt  by  force  maintained  f 

'^For  where  is  e*en  thy  image  on  our  eanh. 
Since  heaven  will  claim  thy  residence  and  birth  ? 
And  God  himself  has  said,  **  Ye  shall  not  find  it  here  I** 
Since  this  inferior  world  is  but  heaven's  dusky  shade, 
By  dark  reverted  rays  from  its  reflection  made. 

''Is  not  good  Sannroft  in  his  holy  rest, 

In  the  divinity  of  his  retreat, 

The  brighest  pattern  earth  can  showt 
But  fools,  for  being  strong  and  numerous  grown, 
Suppose  the  truth,  like  the  whole  world,  their  own. 

And  holy  SancroA's  qouroe  irregular  appears, 

Because  entirely  opposed  to  theirs. 

**  Ah,  Britain,  land  of  angels  I  which  of  all  thy  sins— 
Say,  hapless  isle,  although—- 
It  is  a  bloody  list  we  know-^ 
Has  given  thee  up  a  dwelling  place  Uav  fieods  f 
Sin  and  the  plague  ever  abound, 
In  easy  governments  and  ixuitful  grpimd ; 
Evils  which  a  too  gentle  king. 
Too  flourishing  a  spring, 
And  too  warm  summers  bring. 

**  Our  Britain's  soil  is  over  rank,  and  breeds 
Among  the  noblest  flowers  a  thousand  poisonous  weeds  { 
And  evtry  noxious  weed  so  loAy  grows. 
As  if  it  meant  to  o'ershade  the  loyal  rose ; 
The  royal  rose,  the  glory  of  our  morn, 
But  ah  1  too  much  without  a  thorn. 
Forgive  (original  mildness)  this  uugp veined  zeal, 
'TIS  all  the  angry  muse  can  do. 

In  the  pollution  of  these  dayt 
No  province  now  is  left  htr  but  to  raH, 

For  poetry  has  lost  the  art  to  praise, 
Alas  1  the  occasions  are  so  very  few." 

'  These  extracts  are  from  a  copy  in  Cole's  Miscellaneous  MSS.,  in  which  the 
poem  is  far  superior  in  perspicuity  and  polish  to  the  copies  printed  in  the  edi- 
tions of  Swift  s  works,  where,  however,  it  is  very  rare. 
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Swift  fulfilled  the  determination  here  expressed  so  completely,  that 
the  quotation  of  this  historical  poem  will  excite  no  little  sarprise :  for 
it  is  forgotten  or  stifled  among  the  profusion  of  his  productions  of  a 
contrary  tendency.  Nevertheless,  Swift,  as  a  contemporary  memorial- 
ist, throws  true  light  on  the  events  of  lys  era,  when  his  historical  no- 
tations were  not  garbled  for  premature  publication. 

Having  lamented  the  undeserved  adversity  of  the  disinterested  pri- 
mate of  the  English  church,  Swift  buckled  his  fortunes  on  those  of  that 
primate's  mortal  enemy,  William  III.  The  king,  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  Swift  at  the  house  of  sir  William  Temple,  oflfered  him  a  troop  of 
horse ;  and  aAer  wondering  wherefore  a  man  of  his  unclerical  mind  re- 
fused an  occupation  more  fitting  to  it  than  that  of  Christian  tuition,  he 
left  him  with  no  other  benefit  than  teaching  him  the  Dutch  way  of  cut- 
ting asparagus  from  the  beds  of  Moor  Park,  when  his  majesty  visited 
sir  William  Temple.  King  William  likewise  inculcated  the  propriety 
of  his  mode  of  eating  this  vegetable,  which  was  to  devour  the  whole  of 
the  stalks.  Swift  insisted  on  all  his  guests  practising  the  same  refined 
royal  method,  when,  in  after-life,  he  became  dean  of  St  Patrick's ;  but 
more  out  of  satire  on  the  ^^  glorious  memory,''  and  to  vex  its  Irish 
adorers,  than  for  any  sincere  admiration  of  this  Dutch  custom.' 


MARY  II.. 

QUEEN- REGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Gk>88ip  of  the  court — Anecdotes  of  Mary  II. — Her  attention  to  her  nephew- 
Princess  Anne's  arrangements  for  him — His  vicinity  to  the  queen  at  Campden 
House — Often  visits  her  majesty — ^Their  conversations,  &c.  &c. — Departure 
of  the  king — Queen  founds*  Greenwich  Hospital — Anecdotes  of  the  queen  and 
her  nephew — ^Disasters  in  the  queen's  government — Return  of  the  king — Arch- 
bishop TiUotson  struck  with  death  in  the  queen's  presence — Queen's  observa- 
tions  regarding  Dr.  Hooper — Queen  appoints  Dt.  Tennj^on  archbishop — Lord 
Jersey's  remonstrance— -Her  reply — Queen  taken  ill  at  Kensington — Sits  up  to 
destroy  papers — Fluctuations  in  her  disorder — Proceedings  of  her  sister — 
Queen's  illness  proves  small-pox — Her  danger — Anguish  of  the  king — Princess 
Anne  sends  lady  Fitzharding  with  message  to  the  queen — Queen's  sufferings 
from  erysipelas — Her  life  despaired  of — Preparations  for  death — Deliriout 
f^cies — Dangerous  state  of  the  king — Death  bf  Mary  H. — Great  seal  broken 
^News  of  her  death  carried  to  St.  Oermains  by  a  priest — Conduct  of  her 
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>  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Swift. 
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— Jaeobile  epigrams  on  the  queen — Sermons,  ibnera],  and  wax  3tame  in  West* 
minster  Abbey — Anecdotes  in  her  praise — ^Burnet's  panegyrical  epitaph. 

Ths  new  prime  minister,  destined  to  be  president  of  the  queen's 
council  when  she  again  reigned  alone,  was  Charles  Talbot,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  been  permitted  to  take  his  seat  as  premier  earl  of 
England,  on  a  very  doubtful  renunciation  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion, 
in  which  he  had  been  educated.  Scandal  feigned  that  he  was  the  object 
of  queen  Mary's  passionate  affection.  This  gossip  arose  from  the  reports 
of  "  one  Jack  Howe,''  her  dismissed  vice-chamberlain,  who  was,  in 
1693-94,  purveyor  of  scandal  to  the  princess  Anne's  inimical  little  court 
Lord-chamberlains  and  vice-chamberlains  have  always  been  very  formi* 
dable  personages,  as  connected  with  slander  in  regard  to  queens,  either 
as  the  subjects  of  gossip  tales,  or  the  inventors  of  them.  There  is  a 
story  afloat  concerning  the  successor  of  this  Jack  Howe.  Qjueen  Mary 
did  not  often  indulge  in  badinage  or  playfulness ;  once,  however,  she 
forgot  her  caution,  and  gave  rise  to  an  anecdote,  the  tradition  of  which 
was  handed  down  to  Horace  Walpole.  One  day  the  queen  asked  her 
ladies,  "  What  was  meant  by  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  ?"  They  answered, 
*'  Love."  "  Then,"  said  the  queen,  laughing,  "  vice-chamberlain  Smith 
must  be  in  love  with  me,  for  he  squeezes  my  hand  very  hard." 

Among  many  other  circumstances,  which  contradict  the  report  that 
queen  Mary  bestowed  any  undue  partiality  on  lord  Shrewsbury,  is  the 
undoubted  fact,  that  the  vacillations  of  that  nobleman  regarding  his  ac- 
ceptation of  office,  were  settled  by  the  negotiations  of  her  husband's 
female  favourite,  and  Mrs.  Lundee,  a  woman  dishonourably  connected 
with  Shrewsbury.*  Thus  was  the  appointment  of  a  prime  minister  of 
England  arranged  in  a  manner  equally  disgraceful  to  king  William  and 
to  himself.  Shrewsbury's  political  intrigues  with  a  woman  deservedly 
abhorred  by  the  queen,  were  not  likely  to  recommend  him  to  her  ma- 
jesty. Neither  is  the  description  of  lord  Shrewsbury,  as  '^  a  charming 
man,  wanting  one  eye,"  very  attractive. 

The  young  heir  of  England,  at  this  period,  began  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  his  aunt  the  queen,  in  a  greater  degree  than  heretofore.  The 
princess  Anne  continued  to  reside  at  Berkeley  House,  as  her  town  resi- 
dence, while  her  boy  usually  inhabited  Campden  House,  close  to  Ken- 
sington Palace.  The  princess  had  suites  of  apartments  at  Campden 
House  for  her  own  use,  therefore  it  is  evident  that  she  occasionally  re- 
sided with  her  son,'  although  the  entree  at  Kensington  Palace,  open  to 
him,  was  for  ever  barred  to  her.  All  the  provisions  for  his  table  were 
sent  daily  from  Berkeley  House ;  these  consisted  of  plain  joints  of  meat, 

>  Coxe's  Correspondence  of  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury.  See  the  Letters  to  an«l 
ftom  Mrs.  Viiliers  and  Mrs.  Lundee,  p.  18  to  30. 

'This  is  gathered  from  the  tract  full  of  puerilities  written  by  Lewis  Jenkins, 
a  Welsh  usher  to  the  little  duke's  chamber.  The  usher^s  memoir  has,  howevei, 
thrown  Uj^ht  on  the  residence  and  daily  life  of  queen  Mary  and  her  sister,  for 
which  it  is  vain  to  search  biography  or  history.  The  localities  of  this  narrative 
of  small  facts  are  oAen  quoted,  as  in  the  bed-ohamber,  cabinet,  or  sitting-room 
of  the  princess  Anne,  at  Campden  House ;  likewise,  that  she  resided  at  Berk(*Uv 
Uous«',  until  she  took  possession  of  St.  James's  Palace. 
16* 
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to  which  an  apple-pie  was  added  as  dessert,  but  he  wm  never  pereutted 
to  eat  confectionary.  The  predilection  all  joung  children  take  for  the 
glitter  and  clatter  of  militai:y  movements,  was  eagerly  fostered  by  his 
attendants,  as  an  early  indication  of  love  of  war ;  and  to  cultivate  this 
virtuous  propensity  to  the  height,  he  was  indulged  with  warlike  toys  ia 
profusion,  miniature  cannon,  swords,  and  trumpets,  and,  more  than  aU, 
with  a  little  regiment  of  urchins  about  his  own  age. 

The  princess  Anne,  finding  her  son  afilicted  with  the  ague  in  1 694> 
sent  for  Mr.  Sentiman,  an  apothecary,  and  required  him  ^  to  give  her  a 
prescription  approved  of  by  her  uncle  Charles  11^'  for  her  royal  highness 
said,  "  it  cured  every  kind  of  ague."  Mr.  Sentiman  had  the  recipe  for 
the  nostrum,  which  was  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  saffron ;  it  made  the 
poor  child  excessively  ill,  but  did  not  cure  him.  Her  royal  highness 
had  a  great  ambition  to  have  her  young  son  elected  a  knight  of  the  garter, 
and  soon  afterwards  sent  him  to  visit  the  queen  and  king  William  with 
a  bhie  band  passed  over  his  shoulder,  to  put  them  in  mind  that  there 
was  a  blue  ribbon  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  Qjoeea 
Mary  received  her  young  visitor,  but  did  not  take  the  hint  respecting  the 
coveted  garter,  which  she  gave  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  as  a  reward  for 
having,  after  much  political  coquetry,  agreed  to  become  her  secretary  of 
state.  The  queen  bestowed  on  her  little  nephew  a  gift  much  more  con- 
sonant to  his  years :  this  was  a  beautiful  bird,  but  it  appears  that  the 
child  had  been  renoered,  either  by  his  mother  or  his  governess,  expect- 
ant and  ambitious  of  the  blue  ribbon ;  he  therefore  rejected  the  bird,  and 
very  calmly  said,  "  that  he  would  not  rob  her  majesty  of  it." 

The  poor  little  prince  was  evidently  afflicted  with  hydrocephalus,  or 
water  on  the  brain,  a  complaint  that  often  carries  to  the  grave  whole 
families  of  promising  infants.  Such  was,  no  doubt,  the  disease  that 
desolated  the  nursery  of  the  princess  Anne;  very  little  was  known 
regarding  it  by  the  mculty  at  that  period.  The  symptoms  are  clearly 
traced,  by  the  duke's  attendant,  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  says,  ^  The  duke 
of  Gloucester's  head  was  very  long  and  large,  insomuch  that  his  hat  was 
big  enough  for  most  men,  which  made  it  difflcult  to  fit  his  head  with  a 
peruke;"  a  peruke  for  an  infant  born  in  July,  1689! — it  was  then  only 
Easter,  1694  !  The  unfortunate  child  with  this  enormous  head,  is  never- 
theless described  in  glowing  terms  by  his  flattering  attendant.  After 
lamenting  the  difficulties  of  fitting  the  poor  babe  with  a  periwig,  because 
the  doctors  kept  a  blister  ih  the  nape  of  his  neck,  he  continues,*  **  The 
face  of  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  oval,  and  usually  glowed  with 
a  fresh  colour,  his  body  easy,  his  arras  finely  hung,  his  chest  full,  his 
legs  proportionable  to  his  body,  made  him  appear  very  charming ;  turn- 
ing out  his  toes  as  if  he  had  really  been  taught  to  do  so.  I  measured 
him,  and  found  his  height  was  three  feet  four  inches.  Although  he  was 
active  and  lively,  yet  he  could  not  go  up  and  down  stairs  wiiliout  h^p, 
nor  raise  himself  when  down."  How  any  child  could  be  active  and 
lively,  in  such  a  pitiable  state,  passes  the  comprehension  of  every  one 
hui  Lewis  Jenkins !    ^^  People  concluded  it  was  occasioned  by  the  over 

'  Lewis  Jenkiiu'  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  p.  12. 
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care  of  the  ladies.  The  prinee  of  Denmark,  who  was  a  very  good- 
natured  pleasant  man,  would  often  rally  them  aboot  it ,  and  Dr.  Ratcli£fe, 
In  his  accostoowd  manner,  spoke  Tery  Mantly  to  Mrs.  Lewen,  his  sub- 
governess,  about  iV* 

The  young  prince  was  chiefly  managed  by  his  governess,  lady  Fit»- 
harding,  lord  Fitzhardiiig,  master  of  the  horse  to  the  princess  his  mother, 
and  Mrs.  Lewen.  The  Kensington  quakeress,  his  wet-nurse,  had  like- 
wise great  authority  in  his  household.  Mr.  Pratt,  one  of  the  chaplains 
of  the  princess,  was  his  preceptor.  ^  After  due  consultation  with  the 
prince,  her  husband,  the  princess  Anne  considered  that  it  was  time  that 
their  heir  should  assume  his  masculine  attire,  seeing  how  active  he  was, 
and  that  his  stiJQfodied  eoaU  were  very  troublesome  to  him  in  his 
military  amusements  (for  nothing  but  battles,  sieges,  drums,  and  war- 
like tales  afforded  him  recreatiofi) ;  the  princess  and  prince  of  Denmark 
therefore  ordered  my  lady  Fitzharding,  his  governess,  to  put  him  into 
Bale  habiliments,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  Easter-day."  Does 
the  reader  wish  to  know  the  costume  of  the  lieir  o^  Qreat  Britain,  on 
Easter-day,  1004?  His  suit  was  white  camlet,  with  loops  and  buttons 
of  silver  thread.  He  wore  stiff  stays  under  his  waistcoat,  which  hurt 
him— Hio  wonder !  Whereupon  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Ihtle  duke^  tailor,  was 
sent  ibr,  and  the  duke  of  Qloocester  ordered  a  band  of  urchins  from  the 
boys'  regiment,  which  he  termed  his  horseguards,  to  punish  the  tailor 
for  making  the  stiff  stays  that  hurt  him.  The  punishment  was  to  be  put 
oo  the  w(K)den  horse,  which  stood  in  the  presence-chamber  at  Campden 
House,^  this  horse  being  placed  there  for  the  torment  of  military  of- 
femlevs«  Now,  tailor  Hughes  had  never  been  at  Ompden  House,  and 
knew  none  of  its  customs;  and  when  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
mob  of  small  imps  in  mimic  soldiers'  gear,  all  trying,  as  far  as  they 
could  reach,  to  puQ  and  pvish  him  towards  the  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, the  poor  Welshman  was  not  a  little  scared,  deeming  them  freakish 
fitiries,  very  nsiHgnly  disposed  towards  him.  At  last,  Lewis  Jenkins,  the 
usher,  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  countryman.  An  explanation  was  then 
entered  into,  and  the  Welch  tailor  was  set  at  liberty,  after  he  had  pro- 
raised  to  amend  all  that  was  amiss  in  the  stiff  stays  of  his  little  highness. 

The  young  duke  had  a  mighty  fancy  to  be  prince  of  Wales,  and  often 
asked  Jenkins^  **  Why  he  was  not  so  ?"  The  question  was  perplexing, 
since  the  princess  Anne  had  solemnly  charged  lady  Fitzharding,  and  all 
her  son's  attendants,  never  to  make  any  allusion  to  his  grandfather,  king 
James  II.,  or  to  the  unfortunate  prince  of  Wales,  her  brother ;  her  child 
was  not  to  know  that  they  existed.  Lewis  Jenkins  told  him,  '^  It  was 
not  impossible  but  that,  one  day,  he  might  be  prince  of  Wales ;  and  if 
he  ever  were,  he  hoped  he  would  make  him  his  Welsh  interpreter.^"  It 
seems  always  to  have  been  a  custom  in  the  royal  family  of  England, 
since  the  era  of  Edward  I.,  to  propitiate  the  principality,  by  appointing 
some  Welsh  persons  as  servants  of  the  princes  of  Wales,  and  by  em- 
ploying Welsh  tradesmen  for  their  households.   These  little  observances 

*  Lewif  Jeokios*  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  p.  1 1.  *  Ibid.  p.  10 
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conciliate  and  please,  when  national  difibrences  of  language  aometimes 
occasion  mutiny  and  discontent 

One  day,  just  before  his  uncle's  departure  for  the  campaign  in  1694, 
the  little  duke  had  a  grand  field-day  in  Kensington  Gardens,  king  Wil- 
liam condescending  to  look  on.  The  infimt  Gloucester  very  a^ctionately 
promised  him  the  assistance  of  himself  and  his  whole  troop  of  urchins 
for  his  Flemish  war;  then  turning  to  queen  Mary  eagerly,  he  said, ^ My 
mamma  once  had  guards  as  well  as  you ;  why  has  she  not  them  now  ?** 
The  queen^s  surprise  was  evident  and  painful.  King  William  presented 
the  young  duke's  drummer,  on  the  spot,  with  two  guineas  as  a  reward 
for  the  loudness  of  his  music,  which  proved  a  seasonable  diversion  to 
the  awkward  question  of  his  young  commander.  The  child  must  have 
beard  the  matter  discuss^  in  his  household,  or  between  his  parents, 
since  he  was  but  a  few  months  old  when  his  mother  was  deprived  of 
her  guards.  Qjueen  Mary  received  a  visit  from  her  nephew  on  her  birth- 
day, April  30,  1604.  After  he  had  wished  her  joy,  he  began,  as  usaal, 
to  prate.  There  were  carpenters  at  work  in  the  queen's  gidlery  at  Ken- 
sington, the  room  in  which  her  majesty  stood  with  Uie  king.  The 
young  duke  asked  the  queen,  '^  what  they  were  about  ?''  ^  Mending  the 
gallery,''  said  queen  Mary,  «^  or  it  will  fall."  ^  Let  it  iall,  let  it  Ml," 
said  the  young  duke,  ^  and  then  you  must  be  off  to  London."  A  true 
indication  that  he  had  not  been  taught  to  consider  their  royal  vicinity  .as 
any  great  advantage  to  Campden  House. 

William  111.  went  to  visit  his  infant  nephew  at  Campden  House,  the 
following  Sunday.  It  was  in  vain  that  lady  Fitzharding  lectured  her 
charge,  and  advised  him  to  make  the  military  salute  to  his  royal  uncle ; 
not  a  word  would  the  boy  say  on  that  subject  until  he  had  demanded 
leave  of  his  majesty  to  fire  off  his  train  of  miniature  artillery.  The  king 
was  rather  charmed  with  this  military  mania,  so  well  according  with  his 
own.  Three  cannons  were  fired  ofi(  and  a  deep  lamentation  made  by 
the  litde  duke  that  the  fourth  was  broken.  King  William  promised  to 
send  him  a  new  one,  but  forgot  it.  The  child  then,  of  his  own  accord, 
thanked  him  for  coming  to  see  him,  and  added,  ^  My  dear  king,  you 
shall  have  both  my  companies,  with  myself,  to  serve  you  in  Flanders" 
— meaning  the  urchins  who  formed  what  he  called  his  regiments ;  these 
boy-soldiers  were  no  slight  annoyance  to  Kensington,  for  on  their 
return  homewards  from  drill,  presuming  on  being  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester's men^  they  used  to  enter  the  houses  on  the  road  to  London,  and 
help  themselves  to  whatever  they  liked;'  a  proceeding  in  complete 
coincidence  with  the  times,  since  it  appears  that  this  was  only  an  imita- 
tion 9f  the  practices  of  soldiers  quartered  in  the  environs  of  London  at 
the  same  era. 

Whether  queen  Mary  approve<l  of  the  new  administration,  it  would  bt 
extremely  difficult  to  discover.  Her  consort,  who  best  knew  her  mind, 
once  warned  her  minister  ^^  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  queen  was 
of  his  opiniob  every  time  she  did  not  contradict  him."  A  hint  illustrative 
of  the  diplomatic  reserve  of  her  character.    Her  letters  prove  that  com- 

'  Lewis  Jenkins*  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  p.  15. 
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mand  of  couateoance  was  her  systematic  study,  and  that  she  likewise 
anticipated  the  political  deductions  that  those  around  her  drew  from  the 
fluctuations  of  her  spirits.  Few  women  ever  lived  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  bodily  and  mental  restraint,  or  so  sedulously  calculated  the  eflect  of 
her  words,  looks,  or  manners,  as  Mary  of  £ngland.  Her  ancestor, 
James  I.,  made  a  remarkable  clatter  about  an  art  that  he  fancied  he  had 
invented,  called  by  him  hmg-craft^  which  his  extreme  loquacity  and  so- 
ciability prevented  him  from  practising;  but  queen  Mary,  if  we  may 
judge  by  her  own  written  admissions,  had  silently  reduced  queen-crafl 
to  a  system,  and  acted  thereon  to  the  last  moment  of  her  existence.  The 
abstinence  from  contradiction  into  which  she  had  been  schooled,  from 
girlhood,  by  the  waspishness  of  her  partner,  caused  her  to  be  given 
credit  for  a  host  of  virtues  to  which  she  had  small  claims.  Among 
others,  she  had  led  her  chamberlain,  lord  Nottingham,  to  imagine  that, 
in  case  of  widowhood,  it  was  her  intention  to  restore  her  father  to  his 
throne.*  It  is  startling  indeed,  that  so  dutiful  a  spouse  should  have  suf- 
fered her  thoughts  to  stray  towards  the  independent  state  of  widowhood, 
to  which,  however,  though  much  younger  than  William,  she  never 
attained.  Whether  the  queen  wished  some  filial  afiection  to  be  attributed 
to  her  by  lord  Shrewsbury  and  lord  Nottingham,  whom  she  had  reason 
to  believe  were  in  secret  attached  to  her  father,  or  whether  her  taste  was 
justly  offended  by  the  indelicacy  of  the  conduct  of  lord  Halifax,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide.  Nevertheless,  king  William  thought  proper  to  warn 
bis  ministry  not  to  oflend  the  queen  as  lord  Halifax  had  done,  who  had 
infinitely  disgusted  her  by  breaking  his  rude  jests  on  her  father  in  her 
presence.  ^'  And  on  this  account,''  added  king  Wiilkun,  '^  the  queen  at 
last  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  lord  Halifax."'  This  singular  warning 
appears  to  have  been  givien  by  the  king  just  before  his  departure  to 
Flanders,  which  took  place  May  6,  that  year,  by  way  of  Margate.' 

A  report  has  arisen  that  queen  Mary  was  accustomed  to  supply  her 
&ther  with  money  in  his  exile ;  this  has  solely  sprung  from  a  false 

*Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes.  •Ibid. 

'  King  William  was  passing  through  Canterbury  to  go  to  Holland,  when  his 
approach  excited  the  lojralty  of  a  ne'ernlo-well  lad  called  Matthew  Bishop,  a 
resident  there,  but  on  the  point  of  running  away,  and  seeking  his  fortune  by  sea, 
in  the  manner  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  This  worthy  seems  never  to  have  wholly 
digested  the  dry  manner  in  which  his  Dutch  majesty  received  his  zealous 
homage.  **  I  gathered,"  he  said,  in  his  autobiography,  ^  all  the  flowers  out  of 
our  own  garden  and  several  more,  to  adorn  the  High-street,  as  he  came  along, 
and  then,  with  some  others  [6oys]  ran  by  the  side  of  his  coach  from  College- 
yard,  almost  two  miles  huzzaing  and  crying  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  *  God  blest 
king  William  1*  till  his  miyes^  put  his  hand  upon'  the  glass  and  looking  upon 
ns,  said,  with  the  most  disgustmg  dryness,  '  It  is  enough.'  "  King  William  could 
not  well  say  less,  yet  contrived  to  offend  his  admirer  so  implacably,  that  he  d»> 
dares  the  news  of  the  king's  death  when  it  occurred  gave  him  sensible  satisfao' 
tion.  Thus  were  the  people  of  England  weaned  from  their  close  and  fhmiliar 
approximation  with  royalty,  in  which  they  had  heretofore  both  delighted,  and 
given  delight.  The  monarohs  of  England  had  formerly  lived  in  the  presenuu 
of  their  commonalty— the  ohivalrio  Plantagenet,  the  powerfhl  Tudor,  the  graoa- 
foX  Stuart,  enjoyed  no  high  festival,  no  gorgeous  triumph,  without  their  peopi« 
for  audtenoe. 
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Statement  of  Vohntre.  We  hare  found  that  the  nnfortaoale  king  sent  • 
rruitless  request  to  Whitehall  even  for  his  clothes ;  *  we  hare  found  that 
his  indignant  subjects  recognised  irtdtng  property  that  had  belonged  to 
him,  or  to  his  queen,  in  tlie  possession  o(  his  daughter;  we  have  found 
the  greedy  inquisition  that  daughter  owde  about  the  beds  and  toilets  at 
Whitehall,  assuredly  to  me  whether  tiie  basons  and  ewers,  aad  other 
furniture  of  solid  silver^  had  been  removed;*  but  we  cannot  find  a 
•ingle  trace,  or  even  an  ofler  of  any  restitution  from  his  private  estates* 
The  summer  of  1694  brought  its  usual  anxieties  to  the  heart  of  the 
queen,  in  the  shape  of  lost  naval  battles  and  fruitless  expeditions.  Time 
has  unveiled  the  mystery  of  these  failures.  The  defeat  of  the  expedition 
against  Brest  took  place  in  June ;  general  Totlemaohe  aiMl  sixteen  hun- 
dred men  were  left  dead  on  the  French  coast  they  had  been  sent  to 
invade.  There  is  some  excuse  to  be  offered  for  the  utter  abhorrence  in 
which  queen  Mary  held  lord  Marlborough,  when  it  is  found,  frofn  the 
most  incontestable  documentary  evidence,^  that  this  person  betrayed  his 
countrymen  to  their  slaughter,  by  sending  information  to  France  of  the 
projected  attack,  with  many  base  protestations  of  the  truth  of  his  in* 
telligence,  and  some  reproaches  that  his  former  master,  king  James,  had 
never,  on  any  other  occasion,  availed  himself  of  his  information.  The 
present  intelligence  cost  Tollemache  his  life,  for  to  that  general  Marl- 
borough had  peculiar  malice ;  it  likewise  caused  the  destruction  of  many 
hundreds  of  unfortunate  soldiers,  who  had  given  him  no  oflence.  Thus 
the  earnest  desire  of  queen  Mary  to  separate  the  Marl  boroughs  from  her 
sister,  was  a  mere  act  of  selMefence.  Yet  the  course  she  puraned 
towards  her  sister  excites  contempt,  on  account  of  the  series  of  low- 
minded  petty  attacks  upon  her,  in  which  the  spitefulness  in  regard  to 
tiifles  strongly  brings  to  mind  the  line : 

**  Willing  to  wound,  but  yet  to  ttrike,  afraid." 

'  Evelyn.       *  They  were  afterwards  coined  into  half-crowns  by  king  William. 

*  The  pretence  on  which  Voltaire  has  hung  his  falsehood,  was  the  chicanery 
(to  use  the  very  term  of  secretary  Williamson  who  praotisad  it)  regarding  the 
60,000/^  which  had  been  gTan«e4  by  the  English  parliannoftt  in  payment  of  the 
dower  of  the  queen  of  Jaraes  II.,  at  the  peaoe  of  Ryswick,  and  was  snppoted, 
both  by  the  people  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  have  been  paid  to  the  un* 
fortunate  queen ;  but  when  the  parliamentary  inquiry  took  plaoe,  in  1699,  into 
the  peculations  of  Somers'  ministry,  it  was  proved  that  the  queen's  dowry  never 
found  its  way  further  than  into  king  William's  pocket  From  that  moment,  the 
supply  was  stopped,  amidst  vituperations  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  nearly 
amounted  to  execrations.  So  shallow  an  historian  as  Voltaire,  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  dower  had  been  paid,  and  that  James  11.  subsisted  on  it,  because  dka 
charge  was  in  the  budget  of  supply,  but  he  dived  not  into  the  whole  of  tha 
incidents,  and  was  mistaken  in  the  chronology,  or  he  would  BAver  have 
lutributed  such  paymenu  to  **  Mary,  the  daughter."  There  does  not  appear  a 
circumstance  besides  this  grant  of  the  Commons  (which  was  wsssr  paid),  on 
which  Voltaire,  and  the  English  histonans  who  have  eohoed  him,  oan  found  the 
assertion  tbey  have  made 

*  Stuart  Papers,  edited  by  Macphevson,  vol.  i.  Cose,  the  apologist  for  Marl> 
borough,  b  obliged  to  own  his  hero  guilty  of  this  infamous  act.  His  aaemea  for 
him  seem  to  add  to  the  guilt  Likewise*  Dalrymple's  Meinoim  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  reader  may  consult  overpowering  evidence  of  these 
read  Marlborough's  letter.     Vol.  ii.,  pp.  44,  45. 
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One  of  queen  Anne^s  historians  affirms  that  the  qneen  caused  the 
naine  of  her  sister  to  be  omitted  in  the  Common  Prayer-book ;  but 
against  this  assertion  we  beg  to  ofier  onr  own  particular  evidence,  since 
we  well  remember,  at  six  years  old,  in  the  ijonocenee  of  our  hearts,  and 
without  any  papistical  intentions,  praying  at  church  for  king  William, 
^oeen  Mary,  princess  Anne,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  out  of  old 
ikmity  prayer-books  printed  in  that  reign. 

When  the  news  arrived  in  the  household  of  the  princess  Anne,  of  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  Tollemache,  the  word  went  that  he  and  his  troops 
had  been  betrayed  to  death.  ^^  I  was  in  waiting  at  Campden  House," 
Says  Lewis  Jenkins,  ^  when  told  the  news,  that  there  had  been  an  attempt 
to  land  men  in  Camaret  Bay,  which  was  ill-advised ;  for  the  French  had 
had  notice  of  our  design,  and  general  Tollemache  and  a  great  number  of 
brave  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded ;  for  the  enemy  were  strongly 
entrenched  near  the  bay,  the  king  of  France  having  posted  his  arriire 
hem  *  everywhere  near  Brest  We,  who  were  in  waiting,  were  talking 
of  it  to  one  another  before  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester.  We  thought 
he  w^  busy  at  play,  and  did  not  attend  to  what  passed ;  but  when  my 
hdy-govemess,  Fitzharding,  came  in  the  afternoon,  and  began  to  tell  the 
young;  duke  the  sad  news,  he  stopped  her,  by  repeating  the  story  as 
exactly  as  if  he  had  been  taught  it."  From  the  same  source,  it  4S  found, 
that  at  the  period  of  this  disaster,  the  princess  Anne  was  on  a  risit  with 
the  guilty  persons,  the  earl  of  Madborough  and  his  wife,  at  Sundridge, 
near  St.  Albans,  to  which  seat,  belonging  to  lady  Marlborough,  she  of^n 
rethed  for  some  days. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  gossips  of  the  circle  at  Berkeley  House, 
by  the  assistance  of  their  ally,  "Jack  Howe,"  had  thought  proper  to  pro- 
mulgate the  fiction,  that  the  one-eyed  prime-minister,  Shrewsbury,  was 
the  object  of  queen  Mary's  secret  preference.  They  actually  went  so 
far  as  to  affirm,  that  if  king  William  died,  the  queen  would  have  given 
her  hand  to  Shrewsbury.  Such  tales  certainly  invest  the  despatches  that 
premier  wrote  to  king  William  in  his  absence  with  an  interest  they  would 
not  otherwise  possess.  The  sole  foundation  for  this  report,  is,  that 
whenever  lord  Shrewsbury  entered  the  presence  of  queen  Mary,  she  was 
observed  to  tremble  and  turn  pale  —  no  very  certain  criterion  of  the 
nature  of  the  passion  that  agitated  the  queen,  which  might  be  fear  or 
hope  concerning  the  tidings,^ of  weal  or  woe,  he  was  likely  to  bring  her 
on  matters  of  high  import. 

Assuredly,  lord  Shrewsbury  himself  had  heard  of  these  scandals ;  for 
he  expresses  himself  with  a. certain  degree  of  prudish  stiffness,  when  he 
mentions  the  queen  in  his  despatches  to  ber  absent  consort,  dated  August, 
1694.  The  question  was,  whether  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Russell, 
should  winter  at  Cadiz,  or  return  to  England.  The  privy-council  were 
not  united  in  their  opinions,  and  the  vaoiliatioa  of  Shiewsbury  was 
almost  proverbial. 

'Feadal  militia. 
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**  When  ihey,"  he  writes  to  king  William,'  "  were  so  diffident,  you 
may  be  sure  I  was  much  more  so  of  my  own  single*  and  therefore  1  had 
not  presumed  to  say  any  more  to  your  majesty  upon  tliis  subject,  bol 
that  the  queen  did  me  the  honour  to  send  for  me,  and  chid  me,  saying, 
*'  that  in  so  important  and  nice  a  point,  I  ought  not  only  to  give  your 
majesty  an  account  of  my  own  thoughts,  but  as  near  as  I  could  collect, 
the  thoughu  of  the  whole  committee.'  It  is,  therefore,  in  obedience  to 
her  commands,  and  no  presumption  of  my  own,  that  1  venture  to  report 
to  your  majesty,  that  everybody  agreed  the  decision  should  be  Left  to 
admiral  RusselL" 

These  words  give  no  very  brilliant  idea  of  the  abilities  of  Mary's 
assistant  in  government;  but  they  illustrate  some  of  hei  difficulties,  ia 
eliciting  Uie  opinions  of  her  council,  and  bringing  them  to  an  unanimous 
decision.  Could  queen  Mary  have  examined  their  private  escritoires, 
and  opened  the  autograph  letters  which  we  have  opened,  her  spirit  must 
have  failed  in  utter  despair,  at  witnessing  their  complicated  treachery  I 
And  whether  the  intent  of  these  double-dealing  men  was  to  betray  her 
or  her  father,  the  disgust  excited  by  their  conduct  is  equaL  A  majority 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  backed  hy  the  system  of  formidable 
standing  armies,  supported  her,  and  the  queen  again  steered  the  vessel 
of  the  state  safely  through  all  dangers ;  but  the  more  the  separate  treasons 
are  considered,  the  higher  ought  her  abilities  in  government  to  be  rated. 

The  queen  expedited  the  legal  completion  of  her  best  good  work,  the 
foundation  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  a  few  days  before  the  return  of  her 
husband.  The  letters  patent  for  this  foundation  are  dated  October  25th, 
1694.  It  was  destined  for  the  use  of  those  seamen  of  her  royal  navy 
who,  by  age,  wounds,  or  other  accidents,  should  be  disabled  from  further 
service  at  sea.  There  was  afterward  established  a  liberal  naval  school 
for  their  children.  The  legal  instrument  sets  forth,  ^<  that  the  king  and 
queen  granted  to  sir  John  Somers,  lord  keeper,  and  other  great  officers 
of  state,  eight  acres  of  their  manor  of  Greenwich,  and  that  capital  mes- 
suage, lately  built  by  their  royal  uncle,  king  Charles  II.,  and  still  remain* 
ing  unfinished,  commonly  called  the  Palace  of  Greenwich,  and  several 
other  edifices  and  buildings  standing  upon  part  of  the  aforesaid  ground 
bounded  by  the  Thames,  and  by  admeasurement  along  that  river  673 
feet,  to  the  east  end' of  an  edifice,  called  ^  the  Vestry,'  southward  on  the 
'old  Tilt-yard'  and  the ' Queen's-garden,' "  and  westward  on  the  ' FriarV 
road,'  and  bounded  by  other  lands  belonging  to  the  crown."  • 

In  the  subsequent  confirmation  of  this  grant  by  William  III.  in  1695, 
the  king  mentions  the  foundation  **  as  a  particular  wish  of  the  queen  ;'* 
thus  the  conversion  of  this  unfinished  palace  (which  remained  a  national 
reproach)  into  an  institution  which  is  one  of  its  glories,  originated  with 
Mary  11.,  who  nevertheless  contributed  nothing  towards  the  endowment  or 

'  Coxe's  Shrewsbury  Comspoodtnoe,  p.  66. 

'  One  of  the  landing-places  at  Greenwioh  is  still  called  Garden  Stairs.  These 
names  are  almost  the  only  vestiges  that  remain  of  the  aaoient  palace  and  ooq> 
vent  there, 

*  Halstead*s  fiistory  of  Kent,  voL  L  p.  23. 
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support  of  the  charity  from  her  own  purse.  Something,  perhaps,  she 
meant  to  give ;  yet  that  part  called  by  her  name  remained  unfinished  as 
late  as  1752,  for  want  of  fands.  And  when  king  William  endowed  the 
hospital  with  the  sum  of  80002^  in  1695,  that  sum  was  taken  out  of  the 
civil  list,  and  thus  was  entirely  the  charity  of  the  English  nation.'  No 
doubt,  the  queen  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  she  had  been  sufilered 
to  endow  her  hospital  with  her  family  spoils,  than  to  have  had  the  grief 
and  shame  of  seeing  them  dispensed  where  they  were.* 

This  explanation  is  needful  to  show  wherefore  queen  Mary,  with 
every  good  will  to  become  a  most  munificent  foundress,  was  forced  to 
limit  her  benefactions  to  the  grant  of  a  deserted  palace,  and  the  simple 
permission  of  existence  to  this  great  charity.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
no  little  intellect  in  the  act  of  projecting  and  instituting  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  appropriating  a  palace,  in  which 
her  husband  delighted  not  to  dwell,  to  so  noble  and  beneficent  a  purpose. 

England,  perhaps,  owed  the  firm  establishment  of  her  naval  power  to 
the  delight  which  her  sovereigns  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies took  in  their  residence  at  Greenwich  Palace,  where  they  loved  to 
dwell,  with  all  their  mighty  navy  anchored  around  them.  The  Tudors, 
and  especially  the  Stuarts,  then  felt  themselves  monarchs  of  the  ocean, 
and  exulted  in  every  gallant  ship  added  to  their  navy,  as  the  cavalier 
rejoices  in  a  new  battle-steed.  These  vessels  being  thus  completely 
under  the  eyes  of  their  sovereign,  he  and  all  his  race  took  pleasure  in, 
and  became  judges  of  those  marine  and  colonial  statistics,  with  which 
the  true  interests  of  this  empire  are  vitally  connected.  The  navy  of 
England,  likewise  the  mighty  colonies  founded  in  the  intervals  of  peace 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  declined  miserably  for  upwards  of  fifty  years 
after  the  reigning  sovereign  had  given  up  the  naval  palace  of  Greenwich. 

The  queen,  in  1694,  was  required  by  some  persons  ^who  were,  it  is 
supposed,  king  William  and  his.  Dutch  favourites)  to  aemolish  all  the 
royal  structures  appertaining  to  Greenwich  palace,  before  she  commenced 
the  Naval  Hospital ;  but  her  majesty  had  enough  regard  for  the  place  to 
resist  this  proposal.  ^  I  mean,"  she  said,  ^  to  retain  the  wing,  builded 
by  my  uncle,  Charles  11.,  as  a  royal  reception-palace,  on  the  landing  of 
foreign  princes  or  ambassadors;  likewise  the  water-stairs,  and  approach 

'  An  equal  sum  was  collected  fVom  the  raunificenoe  of  private  individuals  in 
London.  A  scheme  was  afterwards  arranged  for  the  support  of  the  hospital,  by 
the  deduction  of  sixpence  a  month  iiom  the  wages  of  the  seamen,  a  plan  proba 
h\j  not  intended  by  queen  Mary. 

*  It  is  71  fact,  scf^ely  credible,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  her  husband  seized 
upon  the  ancient  inheritance  in  Ireland,  her  father^s  private  property,  possessions 
derived  from  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  by  her  descendants,  through  his  ancestors  the 
Mortimers,  and  endowed  with  them  the  infamous  Elizabeth  Villiers.  To  this 
woman  he  had  granted  95,649  acres  of  land,  the  private  estate  of  king  James, 
Talued  at  25,9952.  per  annum.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  some  years  afterwards,  in  the  lifetime  of  king  William,  enraged  at  this 
appropriation,  forced  this  woman  to  give  up  her  spoils,  and  likewise  tore  enor- 
mous estates  from  the  Dutch  &vourites,  Bentinck,  Ginkle,  and  Keppel,  and  or 
dained  their  restitution,  with  all  the  income  pertaining  to  them  since  the  13tk 
uf  February,  1687.  (Toone's  Chronology.) 
TOL.  XI. — 17  n 
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to  the  same."  The  beautiful  structure  ia  the  lower  park,  (to  thie  dmy 
called  ^the  Queen's  House,'')  which  was  built  by  Chark»  I.  for  his 
queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  it  was  the  inteutiou  of  queen  Mary  still  to  retaiA, 
as  a  royal  villa,  for  her  own  occaaioaal  retirement,  telling  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  ^  that  ahe  meant  hiro  to  add  the  four  pavilions  at  the  comers,  4is 
originally  designed  by  Inigo;  *  wiih  this  resolution,  her  majesty  ordered 
to  be  leA  a  ^head-road'  from  the  landing-place  leading  to  the  small 
palace."  Thus  Mary  had  plasned  to  dwell  occasionally  at  Greenwich, 
perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  waiehiog,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  foundress, 
over  the  noble  hospital  she  had  designed  to  raise  around.  Such  was 
^  her  nmjesty's  absolute  determination,"  to  quote  the  words  of  her  sar- 
veyor,'— such  were  her  plans  when  looking  forward  to  a  long  vista  of 
years,  not  knowing  how  kw  weeks  were  really  to  be  her  own. 

For  several  months,  the  queen  had  been  in  immiaeBt  danger  from  the 
machinations  of  a  knot  of  dark  conspirators  among  her  guards,  of  whonx 
the  chief  plotter,  sir  George  Bareky,  was  lieutenant-general.  He  had 
been  a  violent  revolutionist,  and  oa  some  affront  connected  himself  with 
the  Jacobite  interest  By  means  of  his  coadjutor,  captain  Williamsoai 
of  the  same  corps,  he  had,  under  feigned  names,  sounded  king  James 
regarding  an  assassination  of  William  III.  This  scheme  the  exiled  king 
forbade  with  detestation.  Sir  George  Barclay  then  affi^ted  to  adopt  in 
his  own  name  another  plan.  He  wrote,  ^  that  he  and  sir  John  Friend 
hoped,  by  a  stmtagem,  to  seize  ^  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,'  and 
hriMg  them  to  his  majesty,  their  father,  at  St  Germains." '  As  liiis  plot 
was  formed  by  noted  revolutionists,  employed  in  guarding  lier  person, 
there  actually  existed  a  possibility  that  the  daughter  might  have  been 
dragged  across  the  seas  into  the  presence  of  her  father.  Nothing,  aAer 
the  success  of  two  revolutions  in  one  century,  seemed,  in  fact,  too  wild 
or  perilous  to  be  undertaken  by  English  political  adventurers. 

Queen  Mary  condescended  to  encourage  a  spy  and  tale-bearer  in  the 
family  of  the  princess,  her  sister,  who  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
persons  in  it,  being  the  quaker-nurse  of  her  nephew.  When  the  duke 
was  weaned,  the  wet-nurse  was  given  the  offices  of  break&st-woman  and 
dry-nurse.  Nothing,  howler,  could  please  her ;  she  would  be  mistress 
over  everybody,  and  would,  complain  of  every  individual  to  the  lady- 
governess  (Fitzharding),  who  was  heard  to  say,  ^^  that  if  the  quakereee 
Pack  was  a  year  longer  at  court,  she  would  be  too  much  for  all  there.'' 

'  Life  of  sir  Chrinopher  Wren.  Hawkemoor's  Aooount  of  Greenwich  HoepitaV 
1728.     He  was  deputy-surveyor.  'Ibid. 

'  State  Papers,  edited  by  Macpherson,  vol.  i.  p.  467,  and  Dalrymple's  Memoirt 
of  Great  Britain,  p.  74 :  this  yery  clause  must  acquit  James  11.  of  all  desire  of 
assassinating  his  nephew.  Two  years  afVerwards,  this  strange  scheoM  was  ma- 
tared  by  these  men  into  an  assassination  plot  against  William JII^  then  a  widower^ 
who  was  to  have  been  murdered  when  returning  from  hunting,  at  RichmoikL 
No  less  than  ten  gentlemen  were  put  to  death  for  this  plot,  called  in  history, 
"  Sir  John  Friend's  Conspiracy."  It  is  worthy  of  remari[,  that  the  leaders  oc 
executors  of  all  the  assassination  plots,  in  tltis  reign  and  Uie  next,  had  been  ro* 
volutionists,  or  officers  from  William's  own  band  of  French  refugees,  as  GranTal 
and  Uuiscard ;  the  latter^  howcTei^  is  suppoeed  not  to  have  joined  the  reAifee 
•orps  till  aAer  the  k*ng's  death. 
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Lady  Fltzharding  had  found  out  that  this  woman  had  inainuatad  herself 
into  favour  with  the  queen,  and  partienlarlj  with  the  ladies  who  were 
not  on  friendly  terms  with  the  princess  Anne,  and  busied  henelf  with 
carrying  (ales  ovt  of  the  estabtishment  at  Campden  and  Berkeley  Houses 
to  her  majesty-^an  incmiTcaience  to  Itidy  Fitibarding^  who  had  the  same 
office  to  perftMm,  but  thought  if  safest  to  j^ay  a  double  game.  The 
queen,  at  last,  gare  Mrs.  Faek's  husband  a  place  in  the  Custom  House. 
The  quakeress-mirse,  fifiding  that  her  practices  were  suspected,  requested 
to  retire,  under  plea  of  ill-health.  The  princess  eooseoled,  and  gave  her 
an  annuity  of  40/.  per  annum;  Sdircely  had  the  nurse  retired  from  the 
healthy  air  of  Kensington  to  Deptferd,  when  she  caught  the  sroaU*pox. 
Whilst  she  remained  yerj  in,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  sent  every  day  to 
hear  how  she  was.  No  one  among  her  fellow-eervants  at  Campden 
Honse  had  the  least  idea  of  her  danger.  One  morning,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  asked,  ^'  Whether  he  should  send,  as  usual,  to  know  how 
his  nurse  was  ?"  **  No,**  he  said,  **  for  she  is  dead.''  **  How  do  you 
know,  sir,"  asked  his  attendant  ^  That  is  no  matte?,''  replied  the  young 
duke ;  ^  but  I  am  sure  she  is  dead.''  Mrs.  Wanley,  one  of  his  women, 
then  observed,  ^  that  the  young  duke  had  told  her  yestercky^  tint  he 
knew  Pack  wouki  die  next  day."  The  child  was  right ;  his  nurse  «rtu* 
ally  died  about  the  time  ihal  the  discussion  took  place.  This  coinci- 
dence occasioned  no  little  eonstenmticm  in  his  homefaold ;  for  they  said 
it  was  physically  impossible  that  the  child,  or  any  one  else,  could  have 
been  inforn>ed  of  the  fact  by  natural  means.  The  young  duke  was  taken 
to  visit  his  aunt,  queen  Mary,  next  day.  Perhaps,  her  majesty  hftd  heard 
this  marvellous  tale ;  for  she  led  the  way  to  it,  by  asking  him,  ^  If  he 
were  sorry  to  hear  that  kris  nurse  was  dead  ?"  The  child  replied,  ^  No, 
madam."  And  this  most  unsatistetory  ivply  was  all  the  queen  could 
elicit  from  her  little  nephew  on  the  sabiect  Mrs.  Atkinson  succeeded 
the  quakeress-miFse  in  her  offices.  ^  She  was,"  says  Lewis  Jenkins, 
^  niece  *.o  my  good  country  wo«um,  Mrs.  Butt,'  who  bad  the  honout  to 
see  how  the  princess  Anne  was  fed  when  a  child." 

The  issue  of  a  new  coinage  engaged  the  attention  of  the  queen's 
government  in  this  summer.  So  much  had  the  eoin  been  debased  in  her 
reign,  that  good  guineas  passed  for  thirty  shillings  cash.  The  circulation 
in  England  was  greatly  isjured  by  base  guineas,  coined  ia  Holland 
The  heads  of  the  two  regnant-sovereigns  were  impressed  on  the  new 
coins — not  like  Philip  and  Mary  looking  into  each  other's  faces,  b«t  in 
the  more  elegant  manner  of  one  profilo  appearing  beyond  the  other. 
Philip  Rotier,  one  of  the  artists  patronised  by  James  IL,  had  positively 
refused  to  work  for  William  and  Mary.  His  son,  Norbert  Rotier,  was 
not  so  scrupulous.  Tn  1694,  he  was  employed  in  designing  some  dies 
for  the  copper  coinage,  and  a  medal,  charfi^ed  with  the  double  profile,  and 
Britannia  on  the  reverse,  when  it  was  discovered  that  William's  head 
bore  an  impertinent  likeness  to  that  of  a  satyr  ^  and  this  cireumstiMMe 

*  This  b,  perhaps^  the  saone  name  as  Smmv  who  ia  mentioned,  in  the  CJarencloa 
Diaiy,  as  nurse  to  the  princess  Anne.  According  to  Lewis  Fenkins,  she  bad  tke- 
office  of  keeper  of  the  priyy-parse  le  the  priooesa. 
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made  a  great  noise,  and  was  followed  by  the  report  that  James  II. 
concealed  in  his  house  in  the  Tower..    Norbert  Rotier,  finding  himself 
an  object  of  suspicion,  retired  to  France.' 

The  queen  had  anxiously  expected  her  husband  from  Holland,  through- 
out the  latter  part  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  November ;  he  was 
detained  by  the  French  fieet  He  arriT^  however,  at  Margate  on  the 
12th  of  November;  his  queen  met  him  at  Rochester,  and  they  travelled 
safely  to  Kensington.'  The  king  opened  his  parliament  next  day.  After 
voting  thanks  to  the  queen  for  her  courage  and  firm  administration,  the 
parliament  proceeded  to  impeach  her  favourite  prisie-minister,  then  duke 
of  Leeds,  for  the  infamous  corruption  of  his  government  \  likewise  sir 
John  Trevor,  the  late  speaker,  for  receiving  bribes  himself,  and  for  dis- 
tributing them  in  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  course  of  these  inqui^ 
ries  the  names  of  her  majesty's  immediate  attendants,  if  not  her  own, 
were  compromised.  The  following  passage  on  this  head  is  abstracted  from 
the  scanty  details  preserved  in  the  journals  of  the  house  of  lords.  Sii 
Thomas  Cooke,  the  chairman,  had  sent  a  bribe  on  the  part  of  the  East 
India  company  to  the  lord-president  of  queen  Mary's  cabinet-council, 
(the  marquis  of  Carmarthen,/  by  sir  Basil  Firebrass,  which  gentleman 
nirther  deposed,  ^  That  they  found  great  stops  in  the  charters,  which 
they  apprehended  proceeded,  sometimes  from  my  lord  Nottingham,  the 
queen's  lord-chamberlain,  and  sometimes  from  others.  That  colonel 
Fitzpatrick  received  one  thousand  guineas  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
others,  if  the  charter  passed :  That  he  pretended  great  interest  with  lord 
Nottingham,  and  that  he  could  get  information  from  the  lady  Derb> 
[nUstress  of  the  robes]  how  the  queen's  pleasure  was  ?"  *  Lord  Not 
tingham,  the  same  deponent  declared,  ^  rejected  a  bribe  of  five  thousand 
guineas  indignantly.''  It  is  found  colonel  Fitzpatrick  died  soon  after  the 
queen ;  no  one,  therefore,  could  ascertain  whether  he  had  been  calum 
niated,  or  whether  he  had  himself  insinuated  calumnies  on  her  majesty 
and  her  mistress  of  the  robes.  All  that  need  be  said  on  this  head  is, 
that  queen  Mary,  in  her  letters,  displays  no  tendency  to  any  unrighteous 
acquisition  of  the  public  money.  The  fotal  illness  under  which  her 
ma^sty  succumbed  immediately  afler  the  parliamentary  inquiries  on  this 
head — which  commenced  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  king's  return 
—at  once  interrupted  the  examination,  and  spared  the  queen  the  con- 
fusion of  finding  proved  the  foul  deeds  of  which  her  ministers  were 
capable.  The  long  disputed  bill,  limiting  parliaments  to  three  years' 
duration,  was  brought  in  the  same  autumn ;  it  did  not  seem  more  palata- 
ble to  the  elective  kiqg  and  queen,  than  to  their  predecessors, 

*  Where  he  designed  several  medals  for  the  chevalier  St.  George.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  by  Harris,  the  player,  an  unworthy  favourite  of  the 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  art  (Fine  Arts  of  Great  Britain, 
by  Taylor.) 

*  Ralph'^  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  535. 

*  Funnerly  lord  Danby,  afterwards  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  then  duke  of  Leeds. 
The  passage  is  fVom  Parliamentary  Debates  in  England,  printed  1739.  YoL  iii* 
p.  23. 

*  Parliamentary  Debates  in  England,  printed  1739,  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 
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Whilst  these  troubles  and  disgraces  were  impending,  a  disaster  occurred, 
which  greatly  agitated  and  distressed  queen  Mary.  She  was  at  iVhite- 
hall-chapel,  November  24,  when  the  service  suddenly  ceased ;  archbishop 
Tillolson,  who  was  officiating  before  her  majesty,  was  silenced  with  a 
stroke  of  paralysis ;  he  never  spoke  again,  but  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards. Archbishop  Tillolson  had  grown  excessively  fat  and  corpulent 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  friends  considered  that  his  life  had  been 
shortened  by  the  sorrow  and  troubles  his  elevation  had  brought  on  him. 
Like  the  Psalmist,  when  he  spoke  of  peace,  the  furious  parties  around 
him  ^  made  themselves  ready  for  battle." '  Just  as  archbishop  Tillotson 
expired,  a  lady  came  into  the  apartment  where  her  majesty  was  sitting, 
and  said,  she  believed  ^^  that  all  the  dignified  clergy  had  come  to  court 
that  day  to  show  themselves."  The  queen  replied,  **  There  is  one  I  am 
sure  is  absent,  which  is  the  dean  of  Canterbury.'^  Some  of  the  com- 
pany observed,  ^  that  not  one  was  missing."  A  lady  of  the  queen'd 
household,  who  knew  dean  Hooper,  went  out  to  see ;  she  returned  and 
said,  "  He  is  not  there."  ^  No,"  replied  the  queen,  **  I  can  answer  for 
him ;  I  knew  he  was  not  there." 

All  trifles  make  a  strong  impression,  when  connected  with  unexpected 
death — superstition  is  at  such  times  very  active ;  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  Dr.  Hooper  had  declared  to  queen  Mary,  that  the  great  walnut-tree 
which  kept  the  people  from  seeing  her  when  she  sojourned  at  his  deanery 
at  Canterbury,  should  be  cut  down ;  by  a  curious  accident,  it  was  felled 
at  the  very  moment  of  Tillotson^s  death,  who,  as  the  story  go€  i,  had 
planted  it  with  his  own  hand  when  he  was  dean  of  Canterbury.' 

Again  was  queen  Mary  made  responsible  in  the  eyes  of  all  England, 
for  ttie  choice  of  the  primate  of  the  English  church ;  once  more  it  fell 
on  a  man  who  had  not  been  educated  in  its  creed ;  this  was  Dr.  Tenni- 
son,  who  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  This 
nomination  did  not  please  all  queen  Mary's  courtiers,  among  others  lord 
Jersey,  the  brother  of  Elizabeth  Villiers;  he  reminded  her  majesty 
^^  that  Dr.  Tennison  had  been  much  contemned  for  preaching  a  funersil 
sermon,  and  at  the  same  time,  pronouncing  a  high  panegyric  over  a 
woman  so  infamous  as  Nell  Gwyn,  for  the  lucre  of  fiAy  pounds,  which 
that  person  had  provided  for  the  purpose  in  her  will."  Qjueen  Mary 
showed  more  discomposure  of  countenance  at  this  remonstrance,  than 
she  ever  betrayed  before  on  any  occasion :  ''  What  then !"  she  replied, 
after  a  pause  of  great  confusion ;  ^  no  doubt  the  poor  woman  was  se- 
verely penitent,  or  I  am  sure  by  the  good  doctor's  looks,  he  would  have 
said  nothing  in  her  praise."* 

>  Life  of  Tillotson.  There  were  found,  in  the  possession  of  archbishop  Tillot- 
son, numerous  letters,  containing  the  most  furious  threats  against  bis  life,  and 
revilings  of  his  character  ;  he  had  endorsed  these  words  on  the  packets,  **  I  have 
read  these  letters,  I  thank  God,  calmly,  and  may  the  writers  forgive  themselves 
as  easily  as  I  forgive  them.^ 

*  Hooper  MS. ;  but  a  walnut-tree  of  thirty  or  thirty-three  years*  growth  could 
not  have  been  a  large  one. 

'  Bio.  Brit.  Mistress  Nelly  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  15002.  per  annum,  which 
nad  been  secured  to  her  by  James  IL    (Clarendon  Diary,  Appendix,  p.  654.^    ]t 
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Que«n  Mary  might  have  defeDdad  Dr.  TenDison  far  better,  by  raei* 
tioning  his  conduct  of  Christian  heroifm  in  Cambridge^  diiring  the  hor 
rors  of  the  plague,  when  he  acted  both  as  physician  and  cleigymap 
She  knew  it  not,  or  she  would  have  urged  so  noble  a  plea ;  her  wishes 
really  were  that  Dr.  Stillingfleet  should  be  promoted  to  the  primacy  - 
King  William's  nomination  of  Dr.  Tennison  was  induced  by  his  con- 
troversial sermons  against  the  Roman-catholics.  He  had  been  bred 
m  a  physician,  and  practised  as  such  iu  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

The  queen  for  many  days,  could  not  mention  Tillotson  without  tears; 
the  king  was  likewise  much  aflTected  by  his  death.  Indeed,  since  her 
majesty  bad  witnessed  the  primate's  mortal  stroke,  she  had  neither  ap- 
peared well,  nor  in  spirits.  The  royal  pair  were  residing  at  Kensins- 
ton  Palace,  with  the  intent  to  pass  the  Christmas  in  retirement,  when 
the  queen  became  seriously  indisposed,  on  the  19th  of  December.  She 
took  some  slight  remedies,  and  declared  herself  well  the  next  day.  Her 
illness  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  ^'  I  was  above  half  an 
hour  with  the  queen  the  day  she  first  felt  hemelf  ilU  but  nothing  of  it  ap- 
peared," wrote  Burnet.'  ^^  The  next  day,  which  was  the  20Ui  of  De- 
cember, she  went  abroad,  but  could  not  disguise  being  ill."  How  truly 
the  queen  anticipated  the  result,  may  be  found  from  her  conduct  and 
employment  She  sal  up  nearly  all  that  night  in  her  cabinet,  burning 
and  destroyiag  papers,  on  which  she  did  not  wish  the  public,  at  any 
future  time,  to  pass  judgment*  Burnet  praises  this  action,  as  one  of 
great  consideration  towards  '^  people  whom  these  papers  would  have 
committed,  if  seen  after  she  was  no  more." '  Queen  Mary  was  certainly 
anxious  that  theee  documents  should  not  commit  her  memory,  and  took 
a  sure  way  of  depriving  biographers  of  them.  Yet  by  those  which 
remain,  dark  mysterious  surmises  are  raised  regarding  the  portentous 
nature  of  thoee  destroyed.  What  state  secrets  were  those  which  could 
induce  her  to  keep  a  solitary  vigil  in  her  closet  at  Kensington,  in  a  De- 
cember night,  and,  with  death  in  her  veins,  devote  herself  to  the  task,  at 
once  agitating  and  (atiguing,  of  examining  and  destroying  important 
papers  ?  What  though  is,  what  feelings,  must  have  passed  through  the 
brain  of  queen  Mary,  on  that  awful  night,  thus  alone — with  her  past 
life,  and  with  approaehiAg  death  ?  Suange  contrast  between  an  unfor« 
Innate  father,  and  a  fortunate  daughter  :  James  11.  preserved  every  docu- 
ment which  could  cast  lighl  on  his  conduct,  valuing  their  preservation 
before  life  itself;^  Mary  IL  destroyed  all  in  her  power  which  could  give 

is  said  that  out  of  gratitude  she  turned  papist,  but  recanted  when  times  changed, 
or  queen  Mary  would  not  have  entered  on  her  defence ;  Nelly  had  left  fifty 
pounds  Sot  her  funeral  sermon.  Dr.  Tennison's  panegyric,  when  earning  this 
sum,  caused  no  little  scandal  on  the  clerical  character. 

*  Burnet's  MS.,  Harleian  Collection,  6584,  •  Ibid. 

■  This  curious  remark  is  in  Burnet s  first  folio  edition;  it  has  been  withdrawn 
in  that  of  1823.  It  is  in  neither  of  his  three  manuscript  versions  of  Mary's 
death.     Harleian,  6584. 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  box  which  James  risked  his  life  to  preserve, 
when  the  Gloucestsr  was  sinking,  contained  his  memoirs  as  ftu  as  they  were 
written,  ana  the  vouchers  on  which  they  were  founded. 
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the  stamp  of  eertainty  to  her  personal  history.  The  queeo  finished  her 
remarkable  occupations  on  that  night,  by  writing  a  letter  to  her  husband 
on  tlie  subject  of  Elisabeth  Villiers,  which  she  endcH^ed,  ^  Not  to  be 
delivered  excepting  in  case  of  my  death,"  and  locked  it  in  an  ebony 
cabinet  in  which  she  usually  kept  papers  of  consequence. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  queen  Mary  was  exceedingly  indis* 
posed,  on  the  day  succeeding  these  agitating  vigils.  Her  disorder  was^ 
however,  supposed  to  be  only  the  measles,  some  two  or  three  days  afier- 
ward&i  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  her  recovery ;  but  on  the 
identity  o(  her  malady  her  physicitms  could  not  agree ;  Dr.  Radcliflle 
declaring  that  she  would  have  the  measles,  and  Dr.  Millington  the  small-^ 
pox.*  Burnet  afiihos,  that  the  fatal  tnrn  of  her  malady  was  owiiig  to 
Dr.  Radcli^e,  in  remarkable  words,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  his 
printed  history,  as  follows :  ^^  I  will  not  enter  into  another  province,  nor 
go  out  of  my  own  profession,"  says  Burnet's  MS.,  "  and  so  will  say  no 
more  of  the  physician's  part,  but  that  it  was  universally  condemned,  so 
that  the  queen's  death  was  imputed  to  the  unskilfulness  and  wilfulness 
of  Dr.  Radclifie,an  impious  and  vicioixs  man,  who  hated  the  queen  mnch, 
but  virtue  and  religion  more.  He  was  a  professed  Jacobite,  and  was  by 
many  thought  a  very  bad  physician,  but  others  cried  him  up  to  the 
highest  degree  imaginable.  He  was  called  for,  and  it  appeared  but  too 
evidently  his  opinion  was  depended  on.  Other  physicians  were  called, 
when  it  was  too  late ;  all  symptoms  Were  bad,  yet  still  the  queen  felt 
herself  well"'  Radclifie's  mistake  was  taking  the  small-pox  for  the 
measles ;  but  this  is  an  idle  charge,  since  the  proper  treatment  for  the 
one  ergptive  disease  would  by  no  means  render  the  other  mortal.  The 
truth  was,  the  queen  was  full  and  large  in  person,  somewhat  addicted  to 
good  living,  both  in  regard  to  food  and  wine ;  she  likewise  drank  rich 
chocolate  at  bed-time.  Small-pox,  and  even  measles,  are  dangerous  vi- 
sitations to  patients  of  thirty-two,  with  similar  habits.  Nor  is  Dr.  Rad- 
clifife  answerable  for  the  queen's  high-fed  condition  and  luxurious  habits^ 
as  he  was  not  her  household  physician,'  and  therefore  not  bound  by  his 
duties  to  give  advice  in  regard  ,to  dietary  temperance.  The  domestic 
physicians  were  the  traitors,  who  had  (ailed  to  counsel  the  queen  on  the 
regulation  of  her  appetites. 

While  this  desperate  malady  was  dealing  with  the  queen,  her  sister, 
the  princess  Anne,  and  her  ambitious  favourite,  lady  Marlborough,  were 
startled  from  the  torpor  they  had  long  suffered  at  Berkeley  House,  into 
a  state  of  feverish  expectation  of  the  sudden  importance  which  would 
accrue  to  them  if  her  majesty's  illness  proved  fatal.  The  princess  Anne 
was  then  in  a  dubious  state  of  health  herself,  for  dropsical  maladies  im^ 
paired  her  constitution.    She  flattered  herself  with  hopes  of  an  increase 

>  Ralph's  History,  p.  639.  'So  written.     Burnet's  MS.,  Harleian,  6624. 

'  Br.  Radcliffe  was  considered  the  most  skilful  physician  of  his  day.  He  really 
was  a  Jacobii** ;  he  attended  the  revolutionary  sovereigns  yery  unwillingly,  an4 
studied  to  plague  them  with  vexatious  repartees.  Nevertheless,  they  all  insistetl 
on  receiving  his  medical  assistance.  He  has  been  separately  blamed  for  killing 
queen  Mary,  king  William,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  qi^een  Anne,  either  by 
his  attendance  or  his  non-attendanoe. 
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to  her  family ;  in  consequence,  she  confined  herself  to  ^e  house,  and 
passed  the  day  constantly  reclining  on  a  conch.'  Thus  the  princess  was 
prevented  by  the  infirmity  of  her  health  from  visiting  the  sick-bed  of  her 
sister,  from  whose  chamber  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  sh«  would 
have  been  repulsed.  Although  queen  Mary  was  in  a  very  doubtful  state 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  December,  king  William  leA  Kenaiugton, 
and  gave  his  royal  assent  in  the  House  of  Liords  to  the  important  bill  for 
passing  triennial  parliaments.  It  is  supposed  his  foresight  led  him  to 
this  measure ;  since,  in  tlie  case  of  the  queen's  death,  and  the  consequent 
weakening  of  his  title  to  the  crown,  he  could  not  have  yielded  this  con- 
cession with  equal  dignity.' 

No  regular  intercourse  took  place  between  the  palace  at  Kensington 
and  Berkeley  House ;  and  all  the  intelligence  of  whatever  passed  in  either 
household,  was  conveyed  by  the  ex-ofiicial  tattling  of  servants  of  the 
lower  grade.  Laundresses  questioned  nurses,  or  ushers  carried  the  tales 
thus  gathered.  All  was  in  the  dark  at  the  princess's  establishment,  as 
late  as  Christmas-day,  O.  S.,  respecting  the  malady  of  the  queen,  when 
Lewis  Jenkins  was  sent  to  obtain  information  of  Mrs.  Worthington,  the 
queen's  laundress,  regarding  how  her  majesty  really  was.  The  news  thus 
gained  was,  however,  by  no  means  correct. 

^As  I  loved  the  queen  much,"  says  Lewis  Jenkins,  ^  I  was  transported 
with  hearing  she  had  rested  well  that  night,  and  that  she  had  not  the 
small-pox,  but  the  measles.  The  queen  was  much  beloved ;  she  had 
found  the  means  of  pleasing  the  people  by  her  obliging  deportment,  and 
had,  besides,  the  command  of  plenty  of  money  to  give  away,  which 
proved  a  powerful  persuasive  with  many  for  loving  her.  I  went  into  the 
duke  of  Gloucester's  bedchamber,  where  I  threw  up  my  hat,  and  said, 
^ O  be  joyful !'  The  ladies  asked  me,  ^  What  I  meant?'  I  then  related 
the  good  news ;  and  the  little  duke  said, '  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my 
heart !'  But  the  next  day,  when  I  went  to  inquire  at  the  palace  after  the 
queen,  I  was  informed  Mhat,  in  consequence  of  being  let  blood,  th( 
small-pox  had  turned  black,  and  that  her  majesty's  death  drew  near,  foi 
nature  was  prevented  from  working  her  course.'  I  was  this  day  in  wait- 
ing, and  talking  over  Uie  ill  news  with  Mrs.  Wanley,  one  of  the  little 
duke  of  Gloucester's  women,  in  a  low  tone,  imagining  that  the  child 
could  not  hear  our  conversation,  as  he  was  playing  with  George  Wanley. 
His  highness  suddenly  exclaimed, '  O  be  joyful !'  I,  hearing  this,  asked 
him,  j  Where  he  learnt  that  expression  ?'  ^  Lewis,  you  know,'  said  his 
highness.  ^  Sir,'  said  I,  ^  yesterday  I  cried,  O  be  joyful  f  ^  Yes,'  rejoined 
the  queen's  nephew;  ^and  now,  to-day,  you  may  sing,  ^O  be  doleful P 
which  I  wondered  to  hear."' 

The  danger  of  the  queen  being  thus  matter  of  notoriety  throughout 
the  corridors  and  servants'  offices  of  Campden  and  Berkeley  Houpes,  the 
princess  Anne  thought  it  time  to  send  a  lady  of  her  bedchamber  with  s 
message,  entreating  her  majesty  '^  to  believe  that  she  was  extremely  con' 
cemed  for  her  illness ;  and  that  if  her  majesty  would  allow  her  the  hap- 

-  Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  105.  'Ralph's  History,  p.  535 

*  Lewis  Jenkins'  History.     Tracts..    Brit.  Museum, 
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piness  oi  waiting  on  her,  she  would,  notwithstanding  the  condition  she 
was  in,  ran  any  hazard  for  her  satisfaction."  This  message  was  deli* 
Tered  to  the  queen's  first  lady,  being  lady  Derby,  who  went  into  the 
royal  bedchamber  and  deliTered  it  to  her  majesty.  A  consultation  took 
place ;  and  after  some  time,  lady  Derby  came  out  again,  and  replied  to 
the  messenger  of  the  princess  Anne,  ^  that  the  king  would  send  an  an« 
swer  the  next  day.'' 

Had  the  queen  wished  to  be  reconciled  to  her  sister,  there  was  thus 
time  and  opportunity,  for  this  message  was  sent  some  time  before  her 
death.  No  kind  femiliar  answer  was  returned  from  the  dying  queen  to 
her  sister,  but  the  following  formal  court  notation  from  the  first  lady  of 
her  majesty  to  the  lady  of  the  princess : 
»*  Madam,' 

**  I  am  commanded  by  the  king  and  queen  to  tell  you  they  desire  you  would 
let  the  princess  know  they  both  thank  her  for  sending  and  desiring  to  come,  but 
it  being  thought  so  necessary  to  keep  the  queen  as  quiet  as  possible,  hope  she 
will  defer  it.     I  am,  madam,  your  ladyship's  most  humble  servant, 

«*  E.  Debbt." 

**  P.  S.— Pray,  madam,  present  my  humble  duty  to  the  princess.'* 

The  unusual  civility  of  the  postscript  astonished  the  little  court  at 
Berkeley  House ;  the  deductions  drawn  from  it  were  prophetical  of  the 
fatal  termination  of  the  queen's  illness,  but  not  a  single  expression  indi- 
cative of  human  feeling,  or  yearning  kindness  towards  the  sufferer,  is 
recorded  by  lady  Marlborough  as  falling  from  the  princess  Anne,  whe- 
ther such  were  the  case  or  not.  The  politeness  of^lady  Derby's  post- 
script, who  had  been  previously  remarked  for  her  insolence  to  the  prin- 
cess, '^  made  us  conclude,"  observes  lady  Marlborough,  '^  more  than  if 
the  whole  college  of  physicians  had  pronounced  it,  thai  her  disease  was 
mortal." 

Many  persons,  and  even  some  individuals  belonging  to  the  household 
of  the  princess,  were  allowed  to  see  the  queen  in  her  sick-chamber; 
therefore  it  was  concluded,  that  deferring  the  proposed  visit  of  the  prin- 
cess was  only  to  leave  room  for  continuing  the  quarrel,  in  case  the  queen 
should  chance  to  recover,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  left  a  possibility  of 
a  political  reconciliation  with  the  king,  in  case  of  her  majesty's  death.' 

Such  were  the  surmises  and  proceedings  at  Berkeley  House,  while 
death,  every  hour,  approached  nearer  to  queen  Mary.  The  king  cer- 
tainly despaired  of  his  consort's  life;  "for  the  next  day  (December  26)," 
says  Burnet,  "  he  called  me  into  his  closet,  and  gave  a  free  vent  to  the 
most  tender  passion ;  he  burst  into  tears.,  and  cried  out  aloud, '  That 
from  being  the  happiest,  he  was  going  to  be  the  most  miserable  creature 
on  the  earth ;'  adding,  ^  that,  during  their  whole  wedlock,  he  had  never 
known  one  single  fault  in  his  queen ;  there  was,  besides,  a  worth  in  her 
that  nobody  knew  besides  himself,  though  /  (Bgrnet)  might  know  as 
much  of  her  as  any  other  person  did.'  " 

As  the  queen's  illness  fluctuated,  the  princess  Anne  and  lady  Marlbo- 
rough became  ungovernably  agitated  with  their  hopes  and  fears ;  and  as 
they  could  obtain  no  intelligence  which  they  could  trust,  they  at  last 

*  Conaiiot,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  *  Ibid ,  p.  lOf 
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resolved  to  despatdi  1«dy  Fiuharding  to  Kentrnftoa  Palaee,  whtre  she 
undertook  to  see  the  queen  and  vpeak  to  her.  Accordingrly,  ehanfed 
with  a  dutiful  message  to  her  m^eaty,  the  lady  Fitzharding  ^  broke  in," 
whether  the  queen's  attencfnnts  ^  would  or  not,"  and  approaching  the 
bed  where  her  majesty  was,  made  her  speech,  to  expresa  ^in  bow 
much  coQcem  the  princess  Aane  was.''  The  dying  Mary  gasped  o«t, 
^  Thanks,"  and  the  lady  went  back  to  her  princess  with  a  report  tliAt 
her  kind  message  had  been  reary  coldly  recd?ed.*  Lady  Fitzharding 
had  means  of  luiowing  the  prirate  feelings  of  the  queen  towards  tbe 
princess,  because  her  majesty  was  surrounded  by  the  brothers  and  aistera 
of  that  lady.  The  real  tendency  of  the  mind  of  the  king,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  queen,  was  likewise  known  to  lady  Fitzharding,  through  the  com- 
municaiion  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  his  mistress;  and  if  we  may  credit  the 
testimony  of  the  Marlborough,  she  reported  that  her  majesty  was  most 
inimical  to  the  princess  Anne  to  her  last  gasp.  Without  giving  too  much 
belief  to  a  witness  of  lady  Marlborough's  disposition,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  whole  bearings  of  the  case  tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  An- 
other contemporary  lady  of  the  household  affirms  that  the  queen  "  was 
sinking  fast  into  unconsciousness  when  lady  Fitzharding  forced  herself 
into  her  bed-chamber,  and  that  the  single  word  she  spoke  was  indeed 
all  she  was  able  to  utter." 

The  face  of  the  queen  was  covered  with  the  most  violent  erysipelas 
the  Friday  before  her  death.  When  this  frightful  symptom  appeared, 
her  physicians  declared  to  her  husband  that  there  remained  no  hopes  of 
her  life.  He  received  the  intelligence  with  every  symptom  of  despair. 
He  ordered  his  camp-bed  to  be  brought  into  the  chamber  of  his  dying 
consort,  and  remained  with  her  night  and  day,  while  she  struggled  be- 
tween life  and  death.  It  is  possible  that  he  Was  desirous  of  preventing 
anything  she  might  sav  respecting  the  events  of  her  past  life.  Our 
authority,  however,  declares  that  his  demeanour  was  most  afiectionate ; 
and  that,  ^^  although  greatly  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  eating,  he  never 
tasted  food  during  three  successive  dreadful  days.'" 

^  When  the  desperate  condition  of  her  majesty,"  says  Burnet,  "  be- 
came evident  to  all  around  her,  archbishop  Tennison  told  the  king  that 
he  could  not  do  his  duty  faithfully,  without  he  acquainted  her  with  her 

^danger.  The  king  approved  of  it,  and  said,  '  that  whatever  effect  it 
might  have,  he  would  not  have  her  deceived  in  so  important  a  matter.' 
The  queen  anticipated  the  communication  of  the  archbishop,  but  showed 
no  fear  or  disorder  upon  it.  She  said  ^  she  thanked  God  she  had  always 
carried  this  in  her  mind,  that  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  the  last  hour ; 
she  had  nothing  then  to  do  but  to  look  up  to  God,  and  submit  to  his 

.  will.'  She  said  ^  that  she  had  wrote  her  mind  on  many  things  to  the 
king  *,'  and  she  gave  orders  to  look  carefully  for  a  small  scrutoire  that 
she  made  use  of,  which  was  in  her  closet,  which  was  to  be  delivered  to 

.  the  king.    Having  despatched  that  care,  she  avoided  giving  herself  or 

*  Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  107. 

•Inediied  ^lS..  in  the  Bibliothdaue  du  Roi,  in  French— of  which  the  above  is 
a  uanslatiocL     (No.  1715.) 
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her  husband  the  tenderness  which  a  final  partingr  might  raise  in  them 
both."  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  casket  tira  qneen  was  thus  4»ire- 
iiil  to  have  put  into  his  hands,  contained  the  letter  of  complaint  and  re- 
proof written  by  her,  at  the  time  of  her  memorable  vigil  in  lier  cabinet 
at  Kensington,  rt  is  difficult  to  consider  that  Mary  died  on  friendly  terms 
with  her  husband,  or  that  her  refusal  to  bid  him  farewell  proceeded  from 
tenderness.  ^The  day  before  she  died,"  continues  Burnet,  ^she  re- 
ceived the  sacrament;  all  the  bishops  who  were  attending  were  per- 
mitted to  receive  it  with  her.  God  knows,  a  sorrowful  company,  for 
we  were  losing  her  who  was  our  chief  hope  and  glory  on  earth."' 
^  The  queen,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  composed  herself  solemnly 
to  die ;  she  slumbered  some  time,  but  said  that  she  was  not  refreshed 
by  it,  and  (hat  nothing  did  her  good  but  prayer.  She  tried  once  or 
twice  to  say  something  to  the  king,  but  could  not  go  through  with  it. 
She  laid  silent  for  some  hours,  and  then  some  words  came  from  her, 
which  showed  that  her  thoughts  began  to  break."'  The  queen's  mind, 
in  fact,  wandered  very  wildly  the  day  before  she  expired.  The  halluci- 
nations with  which  she  was  disturbed  were  dreary,  and  the  yature  of 
them  certainly  indicates  that  somewhat  remained  on  her  mind,  of  which 
she  had  not  spoken.  Her  majesty  mysteriously  required  to  be  left  alone 
with  archbishop  Tennison,  as  she  had  something  to  tell  him,  and  her 
chamber  was  cleared  in  consequence.  The  archbishop  breathlessly  ex- 
pected some  extraordinary  communication.  The  dying  queen  said,  ^  I 
wish  you  to  look  behind  that  screen,  for  Dr.  Radcli0e  has  put  a  popish 
nurse  upon  me,  and  that  woman  is  always  listening  to  what  I  want  to 
eay ;  she  lurks  behind  that  screen ;  make  her  go  away ;  that  woman  is 
a  great  disturbance  to  me."  • 

The  popish  nurse,  which  the  queen  fancied  that  her  Jacobite  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Raddifle,  had  ^put  upon  her,"  was  but  an  unreal  phantom,  the 
coinage  of  her  wandering  brain.  Her  father's  friends,  who  were  more 
numerous  in  her  palace  than  she  was  aware,  fancied  that,  instead  of  de- 
scribing this  spectre  to  archbishop  Tennison,  she  was  confessing  her 
filial  sins  to  him.  A  contemporary  of  queen  Mary  uses  these  remarkable 
words,  when  mentioning  the  interview :  ^  But  whether  she  had  any 
eernples  relating  to  her  father,  and  they  made  part  of  her  discourse  with 
Tennison,  and  that  arch-divine  took  upon  his  own  soal  the  pressures^ 
which,  in  these  weak,  unguarded  moments,  might  weigh  upon  hers, 
must  now  remain  a  secret  unto  the  last  day.*  The  story,  however,  of 
the  phantom-nurse  that  perplexed  queen  Mary's  last  moments,  was  told 
by  Tennison  himself  to  the  historian,  bishop  White  Kennet." 

*  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times.  This  writer  (or  his  interpolator)  ?lurt 
over  the  circumstance  of  the  queen's  departure,  without  reconciliation  with  her 
sister.  Sarah  6f  Marlborough's  testimony  is,  we  think,  better  deserving  belief, 
because  her  words  are  supported  by  oircumstantial  detail  and  documents.  Sho 
asserts  **  that  queen  Mary  departed  in  enmity  to  her  sister,  that  no  mes$age  wom 
sent  to  tht  princtMi.^*  Moreover,  in  three  several  versions  of  the  queen's  death 
among  Burnet's  MSS.,  Harleian  Collection,  Brit.  Museum,  the  passage  does  not 
occur;  neither  is  the  name  of  the  princess  mentioned  in  the  course  oC  them. 

*  Burnet.  *  Ralph,  voL  ii.  p.  IM'I. 

*  MS.  in  the  Bibliotb^ue  da  Roi,  Paris,  (No.  1715.) 
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It  was  supposed,  on  the  Sunday  erening,  that  the  queen  was  about  to 
expire,  which  information  was  communicated  to  the  king,  who  fell  faint- 
ing, and  did  not  recover  for  half  an  hour ;  that  day  he  had  swooned 
thrice.  Many  of  his  attendants  thought  that  he  would  die  the  first.' 
Queen  Mary  breathed  her  last  between  night  and  morning,  on  the  28th 
of  December,  1694,'  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  reign,  and  the  thirty-third 
of  her  age.  The  moment  the  breath  left  her  body,  the  lord-chancellor 
commanded  the  great  seal  to  be  broken,  and  another  made,  on  which 
Chr  figure  of  William  III.  was  impressed  solus^ 

The  great  seal  of  William  and  Mary  represents  them  enthroned,  aitting 
with  an  altar  between  them ;  upon  it  is  placed  the  globe  of  sovereignty, 
on  which  they  each  place  a  hand.  In  the  reverse,  London  is  represented 
in  the  background,  but  it  is  old  London  before  the  fire,  for  old  St  Paul^ 
is  very  clearly  represented,  and,  to  make  the  matter  stranger,  the  mon« 
ument  is  introduced.  Mary  and  William  are  equestrian  figures  uncrowned  ; 
he  is  like  a  Roman  emperor  in  profile,  while  the  queen  turns  her  hce 
full  on  hhn;  her  hair  is  dressed  high  in  front,  and  streams  over  the 
shoulder  before  her ;  she  is  represent^  wholly  without  ornament 

A  Roman-catholic  priest,^  who  was  a  spy  of  the  Jacobites,  had  been 
roaming  round  Kensington,  watching  for  intelligence  during  the  awful 
three  days  while  Mary  II.  struggled  between  life  and  death.  He  had  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  the  earliest  news  of  her  demise,  probably  from 
loid  Jersey,  who  was  secretly  of  his  religion.  The  priest  departed  before 
dawn  on  the  night  of  the  queen's  death ;  he  meant  to  take  his  speediest 
course  to  St  Germains,  but  he  fell  ill  of  a  violent  fever  at  Abbeville, 
probably  the  result  of  his  nocturnal  perambulations  in  Hyde  Park  or 
Kensington  Gardens,  in  December.  This  intelligencer  of  Mary's  demise 
himself  remained  between  life  and  death  for  three  days.  At  last,  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  James  II.  at  St.  Ger- 
mains, who  sent  forthwith,  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  hear  his  tidings.* 

The  report  of  the  illness  of  Mary  II.  had  been  current  in  France  for 
aeveral  days ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  intelligence,  all  sorts  of 
rumours  prevailed — among  others,  ^^  that  she  had  recovered,  and  that 
William  III.  was  dead.''  The  right  version  of  the  tidings  spread  over 
France  when  king  James's  messenger  returned  from  the  priest's  sick-bed 
at  Abbeville,  January  13th,  N.  S.  Madame  de  Sevigne  mentions  these 
circumstances  in  her  letters,  and  she  gives  Mary  II.  as  an  instance  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  all  mundane  glories.  ^  She  was,"  says  her  illustrious 
contemporary,  *^  but  thirty-three ;  she  was  beautiful,  she  was  a  reigning 
queen,  and  she  is  dead  in  three  days.  But  the  great  news  is  that  the 
prince  of  Orange  (William  HI.)  is  assuredly  very  ill ;  for  though  the 
malady  of  his  wife  was  contagious,  he  never  quitted  her,  and  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  he  will  not  quit  her  long."  William  III.,  however,  bore 
on  his  face  marks  which  entirely  secured  him  from  any  danger  respecting 

^MS.  in  the  fiiblioth^que  du  Roi,  Paris,  (No.  1715.) 

*  This  is  old  style.     The  French  data  her  death  January  7, 1695. 

*MS.  of  the  Bibliotb^ue  du  Roi.  *  Dangean,  vol.  m.  p.  512. 

*An  inedited  MS.  in  the  Bibliothdqua  da  Roi,  in  French,  marked  (1745.) 
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the  contagious  malady  of  which  his  queen  died,  and  if  he  was  Teiy  ill 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  his  malady  did  not  arise  from  the  small-pox. 
When  the  news  was  confirmed  of  tlie  death  of  Mary,  her  father  shut 
himself  up  in  his  apartments,  and  refused  all  visits ;  he  observed  the 
mourning  of  solitude,  tears,  and  groans,  but  he  would  not  wear  black 
for  her  death.* 

James  II.  likewise  sent  to  Louis  XIV.  to  request  him  not  to  wear 
mourning  for  his  daughter,  and  not  to  order  a  court-mourning.  Other* 
wise,  as  she  was  so  nearly  allied  to  the  king  of  France,  being  the  grand- 
daughter of  his  aunt,  this  order  would  have  appeared,  although  it  would 
have  been  a  great  absurdity,  considering  the  deadly  war  subsisting,  which 
seemed  more  personal  than  national,  between  the  fiunilies  of  Orange, 
Stuarts  and  Bourbon.  Some  of  the  old  nobility  of  France  claimed  kindred 
with  the  house  of  Orange ;  among  others,  were  the  dukes  de  Bouillon 
and  Duras,  who  thought  fit  to  assume  mourning;  they  were  stenily 
commanded  by  Louis  XIV.  "  to  put  it  off." '  The  duke  de  St  Simon 
blames  the  royal  order,  as  a  petty  vengeance.  Thb  acute  observer  is 
among  the  few  writers  who  do  justice  to  the  great  abilities  of  Mary  in 
government ;  at  the  same  time,  he  bears  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary, 
^  that  she  was  much  more  bitter  against  her  fiither,  than  was  her  hus- 
band." The  conduct  of  James  II.  was  influenced  by  the  horror  which 
he  felt  at  ascertaining  that  his  once  beloved  child  had  expired,  without 
any  message  or  expression  of  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  sufferings  which 
she  had  been  the  means  of  causing  him.  He  observes,  ^^  that  many  of 
his  partisans  fancied  that  her  death  would  pave  the  way  for  his  restora- 
tion;"  but  he  made  no  additional  efforts  on  that  account;  indeed,  he 
says,  '^  the  event  only  caused  him  the  additional  affliction  of  seeing  a 
child  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  persevere  to  her  death  in  such  a  signal 
state  of  disobedience  and  disloyalty,  and  to  find  her  extolled  for  crimes 
as  if  they  were  the  highest  virtues,  by  the  mercenary  flatterers  around  her." 
^  £ven  archbishop  Tennison  reckoned  among  her  virtues,"  adds  king 
James,  '^  that  she  had  got  the  better  of  all  duty  to  her  parent,  in  con- 
sideration of  her  religion  and  her  country',  and  that  even  if  she  had  done 
aught  blameworthy,  she  had  acted  by  the  advice  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
the  church,  who  were  answerable  for  it,  not  she." '  When  king  James 
heard  this  reported  speech,  he  cried  out,  '^  Oh,  miserable  way  of  arguing 
— fatal  to  the  deceiver  and  to  the  deceived  f  Yet  by  this  very  saying, 
she  discovered  both  her  scruple  and  her  apprehension."  He  declared 
himself^'  much  afflicted  at  her  death,  and  more  at  her  manner  of  dying," 
and  affirmed,  ^  that  both  his  children  had  lost  all  bowels  of  compassion 
for  him ;  for  the  princess  of  Denmark,  notwithstanding  her  professions 
and  late  repentance,  now  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  prince  of 
Orange  (William  III.) ;  though  he  had  used  her  ill,  and  usurped  her  right, 
yet  she  preferred  that  he  should  remain,  rather  than  her  father,  who  had 
always  cherished  her  beyond  expression,  should  be  restored."^ 

'Dangeau,  vol.  iii.  p.  512. 

'Dangeau,  vol.  ill  p.  512,  and  St  Simon,  voL  i.  p.  255. 
*  Memoirs  of  James  XL,  edited  by  Stanier  Clarke,  *  Ibid, 
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Arehbitbop  Teanison  delivered  to  the  king  the  deceaeed  qneen^  pool- 
humoas  letter,  together  with  a  reproving  message  she  had  confided  to 
him.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  the  liberty  of  addhig  a  severe  lecture 
to  1 1  is  majesty,  on  the  subject  of  his  g^oes  mieeondoct  in  regard  to 
Elizabedi  Viltiers.  The  king  took  this  freedom  in  good  part,  and  solemnly 
promised  the^  archbishop  to  break  off  all  intimacy  with  her.  The  qoeen^ 
letter  expressed  to  her  husband  the  great  pain  which  his  connexion  with 
*  lier  rival  had  always  given  her.'  True  to  the  personal  forbearanee  which 
is  a  remarkable  feature  in  her  conjugal  life,  she  never  complained,  or 
told  the  pangs  she  sufiered  from  jealousy,  tilt  after  her  own  death  had 
taken  place.  Bot  whether  she  could  be  eonsklered  to  expire  in  perfeef 
peace  and  forgiveness  to  her  husband  when  she  leA  written  reproaches, 
exposing  him  at  the  same  time  to  the  schooling  of  a  stranger  of  mde 
manners,  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  is  matter  for  consideration. 

It  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  other  pains  and  penalties  of  WO- 
liam  Ifl.,  that  he  was  subjected  to  the  admonitions  and  exhortations  of 
the  dissentmg-bred  clergy,  whom  he  had  placed  in  the  wealthiest  chorch 
preferments,  he  having  avowedly  not  the  best  opinion  of  their  disinter- 
estedness of  conversion.  For  Burnet,  he  always  manifested  loathing, 
which  was  uncontrollable— a  feeling,  in  which  we  have  seen,  by  her 
letters,  his  lost  queen  fully  participated.  Burnet,  nevertheless,  was  among 
the  most  active  of  his  lecturers  on  the  subject  of  future  good  behaviour, 
and,  with  infinite  self-satisfoetion,  notes  the  result.  ^  King  William  began 
then  the  custom,  which  he  has  obeo^ed  ever  since  very  exactly,  of 
going  to  prayers  twice  a  day ;  he  entered  upon  very  solemn  and  serious 
resolutions  of  becoming,  in  all  things,  an  exact  Christian,  and  of  breaking 
ofiTall  bad  practices  whatsoever.  He  expressed  a  particular  regard  to  aM 
the  queen's  inclinations  and  intentions.  He  rest^ved  to  keep  up  her 
family." '  Such  declazation  need  not  excite  astonishment — the  jamihf 
Burnet  means  consisted,  not  of  the  queen's  near  relatives  of  the  exiled 
royal  bouse,  but  merely  of  her  household-servants;  and  if  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  is  to  be  believed,  the  king  aAerwards  grumbled  exces* 
sively  at  paying  them  the  pensions  he  hiMi  promised,  in  the  height  of 
these  his  well-behaved  resolutions. 

^'  I  confess,"  pursues  Burnet,  ^  that  my  hopes  are  so  smik  with  the 
queen's  death,  that  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  further  expectations.  !f 
things  can  be  kept  in  tolerable  order,  so  that  we  have  peace  and  quiet  in 
our  days,  I  dare  look  for  no  more.  So  black  a  scene  of  Providence  as 
is  now  upon  us,  gives  roe  many  dismal  apprehensions."* 

As  to  any  reconciliation  of  the  princess  Anne  with  the  queen,  it  is 
improbable  that  Burnet  believed  it  took  place,  smce  the  Harleian  contains 
three  di&rent  copies  of  the  queen's  death,  from  the  bishop's  pen ;  and 
although  he  speaks  as  an  eye-witness  from  beginning  to  end,  he  mentions 
not  the  name  of  the  princess  therein,  fnd^,  the  odd  and  maladroit 
manner  in  which  that  assertion  is  introduced  into  the  printed  history, 
many  pages  after  its  natural  date,  gives  the  whole  incident  a  very  sus- 
picious aspect    The  words  are  thrust  among  the  current  events  fiur  lots 

^  Shrewsbury  MSS.,  edited  byCoxe.  *  Harleian  MS.,  6584. 

'  Burnet's  MS.,  Harleian  Collection. 
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the  year  1696  \  they  are  apropos  to  nothing  connected  with  chronologi- 
cal order,  and  are  as  follows :  '^  The  queen,  when  she  was  dying,  had 
received  a  kind  message  from,  and  had  sent  a  reconciling  message  to,  the 
princess,  so  that  breach  was  made  up.  Tis  true,  the  sisters  did  not 
meet ;  'twas  thought  that  might  throw  the  queen  into  too  great  a  com- 
motion.*' * 

While  preparations  were  making  for  the  queen's  funeral,  a  great  num- 
ber of  elegies  and  odes  were  written  in  praise  of  her  mcyesty.  But  poetic 
talent,  excepting  in  the  line  of  lampoons,  was  very  scarce  among  the 
revolutionary  party,  and  as  the  elegies  excited  either  laughter  or  contempt, 
the  public  press  of  the  day  indulged  in  furious  abuse  of  Dryden,  because 
no  panegyric  on  the  queen  appeared  from  his  pen.  ^^  It  is  difficult," 
observes  sir  Walter  Scott,* "  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  deprived 
poet-laureate  of  the  unfortunate  James  could  have  treated  the  memory 
of  his  n^aster's  daughter."  He  granted  ber,  at  least  on  that  occasion, 
the  mercy  of  his  silence.  Dryden  was,  however,  appealed  to,  in  order 
to  decide  '^  which  of  the  numerous  effusions  to  the  memory  of  queen 
Mary  was  the  best  ?"  "  Bad  was  the  best,"  was  the  very  natural  answer 
of  one  of  Ihe  immortal  authors  of  England;  but  being  pressed  to  pro- 
nounce a  more  distinctive  verdict,  he  said, ''  that  the  ode  by  the  duke 
of  Devonshire*  was  the  best." 

Among  the  royal  elegies,  were  included  some  perpetrations  in  the  pa- 
thetic line,  by  the  hard,  sarcastic  profligates.  Prior,  Congreve,  and  Swill.^ 
Sir  Walter  Scott  suspects,  that  the  ducal  strains  were  in  reality  the  worst, 
but  they  eluded  his  research.  They  exist  at  length  in  the  Harleian  Col- 
lection, and  prove  tliat  Dryden  spoke  as  an  honest  critic,  for  they  are 
far  superior  to  the  professional  poetry  published  on  the  occasion ;  they 
preserve  withal  some  historical  allusions ;  thus  the  queen  is  given  the 
credit  of  tears,  she  either  shed,  or  feigned  to  shed,  at  her  coronation ; 
although  other  witnesses  have  recorded  dark  words,  which  escaped  her 
on  that  occasion,  against  her  father's  life : — 

*  Burnet's  Own  Times,  editioa  1823,  with  Daitmoath'i,  Onslow's,  and  Hard- 
wick's  Notes,  vol.  iv.  p.  157. 

■  Life  of  Dryden. 

•"Its  memory,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "only  survives  in  an  almost  equally  obsonro 
funeral  poem  to  the  memory  of  WiUiam,  duke  of  Devonshire,  in  whicU  these 
lines  occur. 

**  Twas  so  when  the  destroyer's  dreadAil  dart 
Once  pierced  through  ours  to  fair  Maria's  heart ; 
From  his  state  helm,  then  some  short  hours  he  stole, 
T'  indulge  his  melting  eyes  and  bleeding  soul ; 
Whilst  his  bent  knees  to  those  remains  divine^ 
Paid  their  last  offering  to  that  royal  shrine." 

No  wonder  that  sir  Walter  Soott  siispected  the  merits  of  the  Devonshire  tribnto 
after  quoting  this  abstract  of  its  cootems,  from  some  writer  of  less  talent  than  his 
Cprace.  The  duke  of  Devonshire  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  state  ministers,  ami 
liud  always  formed  one  among  the  council  of  nine. 

,  *  Swift  was  at  that  time  an  expectant  of  place  and  profit  (Vom  William  III  • 
*inder  the  patronage  of  sir  William  Tempia, 
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**  Long  our  divided  8tate, 
Hung  in  die  balance  of  a  doubtful  (ate ; 
When  one  bright  nymph,  the  gathering  clouds  dispeUod, 
And  all  the  griefs  of  Albion  healed^ 
>     Her  the  united  land  obeyed ; 

She  knew  her  task,  and  nicely  auderatood, 
To  what  intention  kings  are  made, 

Not  for  their  own,  but  for  their  people's  good. 
Twas  that  prevailing  arguihent  alone, 
-  Determined  her  to  fill  the  vacant  throne ; 
And  with  sadness  she  beheld, 
A  crown  devolving  on  her  head— 
By  the  excesses  of  a  prince  misled. 
When  by  her  royal  birth  compelled, 
To  what  her  Go<l,  and  what  her  country  clairood ; 
Though  by  a  servile  faction  blamed, 
How  graceful  were  the  tears  she  shedl 
«  When  waiting  only  for  a  wind, 

Against  our  isle  the  power  of  France  was  armed ; 
Her  ruling  arts  in  their  true  lustre  shined, 

The  winds  themselves  were  by  her  infloenoa  ehaniMd| 
Secure  and  undisturbed  the  scene 
Of  Albion  seemed,  and  like  her  eyes  serene. 
Fatal  to  the  fiur  and  young. 
Accursed  disease  !  bow  long 
Have  wretched  mothers  mourned  thy  ragef 
Robbed  of  the  hope,  and  comfort  of  their  age ; 
From  the  unhappy  lover's  side, 
How  oAen  hast  thou  torn  the  blooming  bdde  1 
Common  disasters  sorrow  raise, 
But  Heaven's  severer  frowns  amaze 
The  queen,  a  word,  a  sound ! 
Of  nations  once  the  hope  and  firm  support. 
That  name  becomes  unutterable  now, 
The  crowds  in  that  dejected  court, 
Where  languishing  Maria  lay. 
Want  power  to  ask  the  news  they  come  to  know: 
Silent  their  drooping  heads  they  bow, 
Silence  itself  proclaims  the  universal  woe. 
Even  Maria's  latest  care,' 
Whom  winter's  seasons,  nor  contending  Jove, 
Nor  watchful  fleets,*  coidd  from  his  glorious  purpose  move, 
Now  trembles,  now  he  sinks  beneath  the  mighty  weight, 
The  hero  to  the  man  gives  way." ' 

""» William  III. 

*  This  historical  allusion  is  to  the  circumstances  of  that  king's  last  voyage  (Wmi 
Holland,  which  are  not  very  creditable  to  the  once  triumphant  navy  of  Great 
Britain,  especially  when  joined  to  the  Dutch  marine  force.  November,  Tuesday 
16,  1694.  "The  prince  of  Orange  (William  III.)  embarked  to  go  to  England; 
the  wind  beat  him  back  twice,  but  he  persevered  and  finally  sailed  with  a  fine 
day.  His  squadron  was  strongly  reinforced,  as  he  had  been  told  that  Jean  Bart 
was  watching  for  him."  Memoirs  of  Dangeau.  William  had  been  waiting  all 
the  month  for  a  passage,  lest  Jean  Bart  should  intercept  him. 

'  The  elegy  would  extend  over  many  pages ;  the  necessity  fbr  brevity  obligef 
«s  to  present  only  an  abstract,  including  all  the  personal  allusions  possible. 
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Swift's  Pindaric  Ode  on  the  queen  of  his  supposed  palron  exists  in  the 
Athenian  Oracle ;  it  cannot  be  worse.  In  the  Life  of  Sir  William  Tern* 
pie,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Swift,  it  is  asserted  ^  that  lady  Temple 
died  within  a  month  of  her  majesty  out  of  sheer  grief  for  her  loss."  A 
great  compliment  to  the  queen,  but  a  doubtful  one  to  sir  William  Temple^ 
who  survived  his  lady. 

The  queen's  memory  was  illustrated  by  an  historical  sermon  or  ora- 
tion, preached  on  occasion  of  her  deaith,  by  Burnet  These  pages  can- 
not, however,  be  illumined  from  it  by  words  that  ^low  and  burn,  such 
as  flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  gifted  son  of  the  herdsman  of  Meaux,  the 
eloquent  Boesuet,  when  the  chancier  and  misfortttQes  of  Henrietta  Maris 
were  given  him  for  kis  tberoe. 

Burnet's  obituary  memorial  on  Henrietta  Maria's  grand-daughter  scarce- 
ly rises  to  the  level  of  quaiBtness,  and  his  distress  for  facts  on  which  to 
inng  his  excessive  pmiaes  makes  him  degenerate  into  queerness;  for 
after  lauding  to  tiM  utmost  the  love  of  queen  Mary  il.  for  sermons 
(being  perfectly  ignorant  (^  the  hitter  contempt  she  bad  expressed  for  his 
own,)  he  fells  into  the  following  covical  commendations  :-— 

<*  She  gave  her  minutes  of  leisore  with  the  grentest  willingness  to  arohiteotare 
and*  gardenage.  She  had  a  richness  of  inv«ntioii,  with  a  happiness  of  con- 
trivance that  had  airs  iu  it  that  were  J^rer  and  notitr  tkmt  what  wa$  mor$  itiff^ 
though  it  might  be  more  regular.  She  knew  that  this  drew  an  expense  after  it ; 
she  had  no  inolinatioos  besides  thi^  to  anjr  diversions  that  were  expeoceful,  and 
since  this  employed  many  bands,  she  was  pleased  to  say  *  that  she  hoped  it 
would  be  forgiven  her  ;*  yet  she  was  uneasy  when  she  felt  the  weight  of  the 
charge  that  lay  upon  it." 

^  The  gardenage"  that  had  airs  in  it  ^  freer  than  those  that  were  more 
stiff,"  was,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  completely  on  a 
par  with  the  Dutch  architecture  perpetrated  by  Mary  and  her  spouse. 
Neither  were  worth  placing  in  the  list  of  a  queen-regnant's  virtues.  Per- 
haps the  following  eulogy  may  seem  not  greatly  adapted  for  funeral 
oratory,  yet  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  biographer  an  insight  into 
the  routine  of  the  pretty  behaviour  and  neat  sampler  way  of  life,  that 
Mary  11.  mistook  for  high  Christian  virtues.  ^^  When  her  eyes  were  en- 
dangered by  reading  too  much,  she  found  out  the  amusement  of  work." 
It  was  no  doubt  a  great  discovery,  on  the  part  of  her  majesty ;  but  her 
bad  eyes  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  needle-work,  point-stitch,  tent- 
stitch,  tapestry-stitch,  and  all  the  other  stitches — to  say  nothing  of 
matching  shades  of  silks  and  threading  needles— require  better  eyesight 
than  reading. 

**  In  all  those  hours  that  were  not  given  to  better  employment}  she  wrought 
with  her  own  hands;  and,  sometimes,  with  so  constant  a  diligence,  as  if  she  had 
been  to  earn  her  bread  by  it  It  was  a  new  thing  and  looked  like  a  tight^  to  see 
m  queen  work  so  many  hours  a  day.  She  looked  on  idleness  as  tlie  great  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  and  believed  that  if  the  mind  had  no  employment 
given  it,  it  would  create  some  of  the  worst  sort  to  itself;  and  she  thought  that  any- 
thing that  might  amuse  and  divert,  without  leaving  a  dreg  and  ill  impressions 
behind  it,  ought  to  fill  up  those  vacant  hours  which  were  not  claimed  by  devo 
tion  or  business.  Her  example  soon  wrought  on  not  only  those  that  belonged  to 
her,  but  tlie  whole  town  to  follow  it,  so  that  it  became  as  much  the  Ihshion  ta 
18*  o 
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work,  at  it  had  been  formerly  to  be  idle.  In  this,  which  seemed  a  nothing,  and 
was  turned  by  some  to  be  the  subject  of  raillery,  a  greater  step  wa«  macle,  thmn 
perha|>s  every  one  was  aware  <^  towards  the  bettering  of  the  age.  While  abe 
diverted  herself  thus  with  work,  she  took  care  to  give  an  entertainment  to  hei 
own  mindt  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  honour  of  working 
with  her — one  was  appointed  to  read  to  the  rest,  the  choice  was  suited  to  the 
time  of  day,  and  to  the  employment — some  book  or  poem  that  was  lively,  ■■ 
well  as  instructing. 

**  Few  of  her  sex — not  to  say  of  her  rank — gave  ever  less  time  to  dressing,  oc 
teemed  less  curious  about  it  Those  parts  Vfkich  requirtd  more  patitnct  were  net 
gwen  vp  entirely  to  it." 

This  sentence  is  somewhat  enigmatical ;  indeed,  the  whole  seitnos 
would  prove  a  useful  collection  of  sentences  for  those  gnunmanans  whr 
teach  a  clear  style,  by  the  means  of  exposing  ftmlty  instances  of  ia^ 
Tohred  composition.  The  tmth  is,  that  the  man's  conscience  was  at  war 
with  his  words— therefore,  those  words  became  tortuous  and  contra 
dictory.  He  has  dared  to  praise  Mary  II.  for  ^  filial  piety,''  knowing, 
as  he  roust  have  done  better  than  any  one  else,  how  differently  she  bad 
conducted  herself  as  a  daughter.  He  himself  has  recorded,  and  blamed 
her  disgusting  conduct  at  her  arrival  at  Whitehall.  But  whether  it  i^ 
true,  tliat  Mary  sat  complacently  to  hear  this  very  man  grossly  calumni- 
ate her  mother,  rests  on  the  word  of  lord  Dartmouth.  There  is  one 
circumstance,  which  would  naturally  invalidate  the  accusation,  whick 
is,  that  it  was  thoroughly  against  her  own  interest — a  point  which  Mary 
never  lost  sight  of;  for  if  Anne  Hyde  was  a  faithless  wife,  what  reason 
had  her  daughter  to  suppose  that  she  was  a  more  genuine  successor  to 
the  British  crown  than  the  unfortunate  brother,  whose  birth  she  had 
stigmatized  ?  Nevertheless,  the  same  strain  of  reasoning  holds  good 
against  her  encouragement  of  the  libellous  attacks  of  the  Dutch  poleoii- 
cal  writer,  Jurieu,  on  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  The  hatred  which  her 
revolutionary  policy  caused  her  to  express  for  her  unfortunate  ancestress, 
seems  the  more  unnatural,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  nature  had 
impressed  on  both,  insomuch  that  the  portrait  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
at  Dalkeith,  bears  as  strong  a  likeness  to  her  descendant,  Mary  H.,  in 
features,  when  the  latter  princess  was  about  eighteen,  as  if  she  had  as- 
sumed the  costume  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  sat  to  the  painter. 
The  similarity  of  the  autographs  of  signature  between  the  two  Mary 
Stuart  queens,  is  likewise  very  remarkable. 

Perhaps  the  following  odd  passage,  in  the  Burnet  panegyric,  means  t^ 
affirm,  that  queen  Mary  H.  was  unwilling  to  be  praised  in  public  ad- 
dresses :— 

**  Here  arises  an  unexampled  piece  of  a  dutracter  which  may  be  well  begna 
with ;  for  I  am  afVaid  it  both  begup  and  will  end  with  her.  In  most  persons, 
even  those  of  the  truest  merit,  a  studied  management  will,  perhaps,  appear  witL 
a  little  too  much  varnish ;  like  a  nocturat  piece  that  has  a  light  cast  tlirougii 
even  the  most  shaded  parts,  some  disposition  to  $et  oneeelfotUy  and  some  satie- 
faction  at  being  commended,  will,  at  some  time  or  other,  show  itself  more  or 
iess«  Here  we  may  appeal  to  great  multitudes:  to  all  who  had  the  hbnour  to 
approach  her,  and  parti  ;ularly  to  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  greatest  near- 
jkoas,  if  at  any  one  time  tnything  of  this  tort  did  ever  discover  itsel£  When  do* 
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toknov  'edgments  were  made,  or  dtetnt  thingi  said  upon  oecasioos  that  had  well 
desei\c  J  them,  (God  knows  bow  frequent  these  were  I)  these  seemed  soarce  to 
be  heat  J,  thejr  were  so  Httle  desired,  that  they  were  presently  passed  orer,  with- 
out so  much  as  an  answer  that  might  seem  to  entertain  the  diseoorte  eren  while 
it  cheoked  it" 

Among  other  of  qaeen  Maiy^s  merits,  are  reckoned  her  constant  ap- 
prehensions, ^^  that  the  secret  sins  of  those  around  her  drew  down  many 
judgments  on  her  administration  and  gbvemment,''  a  theme  on  which 
she  very  piously  dilates  in  her  letters  to  her  husband.  Assuredly,  an 
unntttucal  daughter,  and  a  cruel  sister,  needed  not  to  hare  wasted  her 
time  in  fixing  judgments  on  the  secret  sins  of  other  people. 

Amidst  this  mass  of  afi^etuation  and  contradiction,  some  traits  are 
preserved,  in  regard  to  the  queen's  personal  amiability  in  her  last  illness, 
which  redound  far  more  to  her  credit  than  any  instance  that  Burnet  has 
previously  quoted ;  they  have,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  con- 
firmed by  a  person  more  worthy  of  belief  than  himself  This  is  arch- 
bishop TennisoQ,  who  says,  ^  As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  distemper 
was  known,  the  earliest  care  of  this  charitable  mistress  was  for  the 
removing  of  such  immediate,  servants  as  might,  by  distance,  be  preserved 
in  health.  She  fixed  the  times  for  prayer,  in  her  own  chamber,  some 
days  before  her  illness  attained  its  height ;  she  ordered  to  be  read  to  her, 
more  than  once,  a  sermon  by  a  good  man,  now  with  God,  (probably 
archbishop  Tillotson,)  on  this  text :  ^  What,  shall  we  receive  good  from 
the  hand  of  God,  and  not  receive  evil  ?' " '  Burnet  adds,  ^  Besides  suf- 
fering none  of  her  servants  to  stay  about  her,  when  their  attendance 
might  endanger  their  own  health,  she  was  so  tender  of  them,  when  they 
fell  under  that  justly-dreaded  illness,  that  she  would  not  permit  them  to 
be  removed,  though  they  happened  to  be  lodged  very  near  herself." 
Such  conduct  comprehended  not  only  the  high  merit  of  humanit^^,  but 
the  still  more  difficult  duty  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  personal  convenience. 

It  does  not  appear  from  Burnetts  narrative,  that  any  part  of  the  Green- 
wich or  Virginian  endowments  were  bequeathed  by  the  queen  from  her 
personal  economy — a  circumstance  very  needful  to  ascertain,  when 
estimating  the  degree  of  virtue  appertaining  to  royal  charity.  The  funds 
came  from  the  means  of  the  miserable  and  over-taxed  people,  then  groan- 
ing under  the  weight  of  government  expenditure,  increased,  at  least, 
thirty-fold,  partly  by  the  profligate  corruption  of  the  triumphant  oligarchy, 
and  partly  by  her  husband's  Flemish  campaigns.  Yet,  as  a  legisiatress, 
Hary  deserves  great  praise  for  the  projects  of  such  institutions,  since 
she  occasioned  a  portion  of  the  public  money  to  be  directed  to  virtuous 
uses,  which  would  have  been  applied  to  the  above  worthless  purposes. 
From  Burnet's  narrative,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Virginian  College  was  in- 
debted to  her  as  legisiatress,  and  not  as  foundress : 

•*  The  last  great  prqject,"  says  Burnet,*  "  that  her  thoughts  were  working  on, 
with  relation  to  a  noble  and  rojral  provision  for  maimed  and  decayed  seamen, 

*  Narrative  of  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  by  Dr.  Tennison.  Printed  in  White 
Kenneths  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  673.     The  sermon  is  by  Tillotson. 

*  Discourse  on  the  Memory  of  the  late  Queen,  by  Gilbert  Bomet,  lofd-bishop 
of  Sanun. 
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wn  partfoolarly  dwigiMd  to  1m  so  oonsUtotod,  as  to  put  them  in  a  probable  way 
of  endiog  ikimr  dajrs  }n  tho  ftar  of  God.  Every  new  hint  that  way  was  enter  • 
tained  by  her  with  ft  Krely  joy ;  ahe  had  tome  discoorae  on  that  head  the  reiy 
day  befi>re  the  Wat  taken  ill.  She  took  partionlar  pains  lo  be  well  infbnned  of 
the  state  of  oar  plantations,  and  of  those  colonies  that  we  have  among  inlldelt ; 
but  it  was  no  small  grief  u>  her  to  hear  that  they  were  but  too  generally  a 
reproach  to  the  religion  by  which  they  were  named,  (I  do  not  say  which  thej 
professed,  for  many  of  them  seem  scarce  to  profess  it.)  She  gave  a  willing  ear 
to  a  proposition  which  was  made  for  erecting  schools,  and  the  founding  of  a 
college  among  them  [tkt  Virgimttn  f9mt4aHim],  She  considered  the  whole 
loheme  of  it,  and-  the  endownwot  whieh  was  desired  Ibr  it ;  it  was  a  aoble  ane, 
and  wa»  to  rift  «Mt.  tf  $om$  im4m^0$  9f  lAt  rtmmtt'  ttkiek  wmdt  U  Uahk  te  ^jtriitmM, 
but  she  took  care  to  consider  the  whole  thing  so  well,  that  she  herself  answered 
all  objections,  and  espoused  the  matter  with  so  affectionate  a  con^nii  that  she 
prepared  it  for  the  kin^  to  settle  at  his  coming  over.*' 

Boroet  thinkg  pcoper  to  AMort,  that  WittiMB  HI.  had  ^  gnat  likisf  for 
food  things,"  meaning  Kligioai  and  charitable  ibvndattcHis ;  and  aidds, 
with  more  reraoity,  ^  that  the  qnaea  aiwajra  took  atom  to  givt  hiaa  the 
largest  abare  of  iht  Jboaonr  of  tfaoae  eftcted  by  ber  meaae." 

The  public  papers  notified,  with  great  solemnity,  the  circnmstancey 
^t  upon  the  queenV  first  indisposition,  the  greatest  and  eldest  lion  in 
the  Tower,  who  had  been  there  about  twenty  years,  and  was  conimonly 
called  ^  King  Charles  II.^s  Lion,"  sickened  with  her,  and  died  on  the 
Wednesday  night,  forty-eight  hours  before  her,  "  which  was  ominous,'' 
continues  our  authority,  ^afiTording  us  so  much  the  more  matter  of 
curiosity,  because  the  like  happened  at  the  death  of  Charles  If^  when 
another  of  these  royal  beasts  made  the  same  exit*  whh  the  prhice." 
Such  coincidences  occur  fVequently  enough  in  English  history  to  raise 
the  idea,  that  the  wardens  of  the  wild  beasts  at  the  Tower  considered  It 
a  point  of  etiquette,  privately  and  discreetly,  to  sacrifice  a  Hon  to  the 
manes  of  royalty  on  the  decease  of  any  sovereign. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  contemporary  elegies,  written  to 
the  memory  of  the  queen^  commences  thus  :'— 

**  The  great  Instxofahle  seals  his  eaia, 
Deaf  to  oar  ones,  unmelted  by  our  tears  $ 
The  irrevooab4e  potting  mandate  flies, 
Torn  from  three  kingdoms'  grasping  arms,  sh^  dies  I** 

Af^er  upbraiding  Providence,  with  some  profane  rant,  an  allusion  to 
the  queen^s  tastes  occurs  in  an  apostrophe  to  her  favourite  garden  at 
Whitehall,  which,  a  notification  explains,  led  to  the  privy-stairs,  or 
private  entrance,  into  the  royal  apartments  of  that  ancient  palace.  As 
the  name  Privy  Qardens  is  still  retained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Banquetiog 
House,  this  locality  may  be  ascertained  :— - 

*  This  assertion  proves  that  the  queen  herself  was  not  the  foundress,  as  her 
uicome  and  property  would  hare  heen  at  her  own  disposal.  When  the  Angh> 
NpnaaA  and  Pl^ntagenat  queens  founded  colleges  and  hospitals,  th^  required 
their  consort's  consent  to  appropriate  the  ihuts  of  their  O0n  economy  for  dieae 
jmipQMiii  IHH  tho  puhlio  revenue. 

*  Life  of  Mary  IL,  1695.  *  Ibid. 
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*  And  yoa  ooce  royal  plants  her  U1U0  groTe, 
*Twixt  heaven's  and  William *8  dear  d.\rided  love ; 
Her  contemplative  walk,  close  by  whose  side, 
Did  the  pleased  Thames  his  silver  carreat  glide  I 

No  opening,  no  unhallowed  band  may  draw 
The  widowed  curtains  of  her  loved  Nassau. 
Despair,  death,  horroip.!  Oht  bo  strong^  great  hMMrt 
Thou'st  now  to  play  tby  mightiest  hero's  part; 
Tes,  great  Nassau,  the  parting  call  was  given, 
Too  dire  divorce,  thy  happier  rival.  Heaven, 
T'  its  own  embrace  has  snatch'd  that  darling  fair, 
Translated  to  immortal  spousals  there.** 

The  readiBr  ia  spared  some  rather  popish  apostrophes  to  St  Feter,  the 
patron  saint  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  great  civility  he  is  expected 
to  show  to  her  defunct  majesty^s  remains,  in  opening,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  portals  of  the  holy  &ne,  to  allow  the  sumptuous  velvet  hearse 
to  pass  in,  and  the  still  gteater  alacrity  and  joy  with  which  he  had  ad- 
mitted her  beautiful  spirit  at  the  narrow  gate.  An  imaginary  monument, 
df  the  most  costly  and  enduring  marble,  is  also  addressed,  under  the 
supposition,  that  William  wduld  pay  that  tribute  of  respect  to  the  me* 
mory  of  his  queen. 

Lord  Cutts,  whose  headlong  valour  was  infinitely  esteeihed  by  king 
Willmm,  turned  poet  on  the  s^emn  oiccaeion  of  Mary^s  death.  Poetry 
from  lord  Cutts  was  a»  great  a  miracle  as  ^  honey  from  the  stony  rock," 
since  his  qualifications  have  deeeended  to  posterity,  in  a  terse  line  of 
Dryden  or  PameH,  describing  him, 

*<A8  brave  and  brainless  as  the  sword  he  wears." 

King  William  professed  the  utmost  esteem  for  the  headlong  valour  of 
the  poetical  diartiklist,  whose  elegy  is  here  presented  in  absfmet'  There 
are  some  good  lines  in  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  i§  scarcely  possible  to 
read  it  wi&  degiac  gravity,  on  account  of  the  intrasion  of  absurd  ep^ 
thets:— 

**  She 's  gone — ^the  beauty  of  our  isle  is  fled, 
Our  joy  cut  ofi;  the  great  Maria  dead ; 
Tears  are  too  mean  for  her,  our  grief  should  be 
Dumb  as  the  grave,  and  black  as  destiny. 

**  Ye  fields  and  gardens,  where  onr  sovereign  walked. 
Serenely  smiled  and  jnrfitably  taUcid; 
Be  gay  no  more,  but  wild  and  barren  lie, 
That  all  your  blooming  swoeu  with  hec*  nmy  die/— 
Sweets  that  crowned  love,  and  soAened  m^jesty^ 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  Nor  was  this  angel  lodged  in  common  eartfa, 
tier  form  proofaimed  her  mind  as  well  as  birth } 
So  graceful  and  so  lovely  de'er  was  seen, 
A  finer  woman,  and  more  tfwfal  qneen." 

^HarleianMSS. 
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Lord  CatU  breaks  into  strains  of  tender  sympathy  with  die  qneeaH 
mourning  maids  of  honour,  all  dressed  in  the  deepest  sable. 

**  7e  gentle  njrmpbs,  that  on  her  throne  did  wait, 
And  helped  to  fill  the  brightness  of  her  state ; 
Whilst  all  in  shining  gold,  and  purple  placed, 
Your  beauties  in  the  fairest  light  were  ptaced." 

The  king  is  then  panegyrized  in  very  droll  strains  :*- 

**  See  where  the  glorious  Nassau  feinting  lies, 
The  mighty  MlatfalU — the  conqueror  dies  I 
O  sir,  revive,  to  England's  help  return, 
Command  your  grief,  and  like  a  hero  mourn.'' 

But  when  reading  these  eulogiums,  it  is  requisite  to  call  to  mind,  that 
such  sentiments  were  not  felt  by  all  the  English  nation ;  for  Mary  had 
governed  a  divided  people— half  of  whom  were  only  kept  down  by- 
terror  of  a  standing  army,  ruled  by  the  lash,  and  by  the  nearly  perpetual 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  Numbers  of  opponents  took 
pleasure  in  circulating,  not  elegies,  but  epigrams  on  her  memory.  The 
following  have  been  preserved  in  manuscript,  and  were  handed  about  in 
cofiee-houses,  where  the  literary  lions  of  the  day  congregated ;  every 
person  of  decided  genius,  from  Dryden  to  the  marvellous  boy,  Alexander 
rope,  being  adverse  to  her  cause :-» 

Jaookti  EmAfR  <m  Mart  II.< 
"Here  ends,  notwithstanding,  her  ipeeiocis  preteiioe% 
The  undutiful  child  of  the  kindest  of  princes; 
Well,  here  let  her  lie,  for  by  this  time  she  know8» 
What  it  is  such  a  father  and  king  to  depose ; 
Between  vice  and  virtue,  she  parted  her  life, 
She  was  too  bad  a  daughter,  and  too  good  a  wife." 

The  observations  preserved  in  the  pages  of  Dangeau  and  of  madame 
Sevigne,  rdative  to  the  eicpectation  that  William  111.  would  die  of  grief, 
for  the  loss  of  his  partner,  are  alluded  to  in  the  second  of  these  eptgram 
epitaphs :  * — 

"Is  Willy's  wife  now  dead  and  gonef 

I'm  sorry  he  is  left  alone ; 

Oh,  blundering  Deadi,  I  do  thee  ban, 

That  took  the  wife  and  left  the  man 

Come  Atropos,  come  with  thy  knife, 

And  take  the  man  to  his  good  wife ; 

And  when  thou'st  rid  us  of  the  knave. 

A  thousand  thanks  then  thou  shalt  have/' 

When  the  news  arrived  at  Bristol  that  the  queen  was  dead,  many 
gentlemen  gathered  together  in  the  taverns,  and  passed  the  night  in 
dancing  and  singing  Jacobite  songs,  while  a  large  mob  assembled  at  the 
doors,  shouting,  ^^  No  foreigners,  no  taxes  P'  These  turbulent  scenes 
were  repeated  at  Norwich,  in  Warwickshire,  and  in  Suffolk  * 

*  Coles*  MSS.  Collections,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  65.  •  Ibid. 

'  Inedited  MS.  Bibliothdque  dn  Roi  ^  likewise  Warwickshire  News  Letter,  Jan- 
nary  10,  1694-5. 
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Political  malice  also  showed  itself  in  another  spitefol  epigram : 

Oir  TBI  DiATB  or  Mart  II.' 
**  The  queen  deceased,  the  kin{(  so  grieved. 
As  if  tlie  hero  died,  the  woman  lived ; 
Alas,  we  erred  i'the  choice  of  our  commanders, 
He  should  have  knotted  and  she  gone  to  Flanders/' 

Dr.  Kenn  the  deprived  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  was  formerly 
chaplain  to  queen  Mary  in  the  first  years  of  her  marriage,  when  she  was 
in  Holland  roused  himself  from  his  peaceful  retirement,  to  write  an 
indignant  remonstrance  to  Dr.  Tennison  on  his  conduct  at  the  queen's 
death-bed.  Kenn  charged  the  archbishop  with  compromising  the  high 
functions  of  a  primate  of  the  English  church*  by  omitting  ^^  to  call  queen 
Mary  to  repent,  on  her  death-bed,  of  her  sins  towards  her  father.''  Kenn 
reminds  Tennison,  in  forcible  terms,  ^^  of  the  horror  that  primate  had 
expressed  to  him  of  same  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the  queen  at  the 
era  of  the  revolution,"  which  he  does  not  fully  explain ;  but  whatsoever 
they  were,  he  affirms  that  ^they  would  compromise  her  salv^ition  with- 
out individual  and  complete  repentance."  * 

And  here  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  interpolate,  that  a  few  weeks  before  the 
death  of  queen  Mary,  her  political  jealousy  had  been  greatly  excited  by 
the  fact  that  Kenn,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  regarded 
by  the  refoimed  catholic  church  of  England  as  their  primate,  on  account 
of  the  recent  demise  of  Sancrofi,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Mary  had, 
therefore,  molested  her  old  pastor  and  almoner — -nay,  it  may  be  said 
personal  protector,  in  her  Orange  court, — with  a  privy-council  warrant, 
and  dragged  him  to  be  questioned  before  her  council.  Kenn  made  his 
appearance  in  patched  gaberdine;  notwithstanding  his  pale  face  and  thin 
grey  hairs,  he  was  animated  by  moral  courage  of  a  high  tone,  and  the 
queen  and  council  heard  what  they  did  not  like.  For  want  of  other 
crimes,  our  church-of-England  bishop  was  charged  with  the  offence  of 
soliciting  the  charity  of  the  public,  by  a  petition  in  behalf  of  the  starving 
families  of  the  nonjuring  clergy.  *'  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  in  king  James's 
time,  there  were  about  a  thousand  or  more  imprisoned  in  my  diocese, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  many 
of  them  were  such  as  I  had  reason  to  believe  to  be  ill  men,  and  void  of 
all  religion ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  I  thonght  it  my  duty  to  relieve  them. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  diocese  that  1  visited  them  night  and  day ;  and  I 
thank  God  I  supplied  them  with  necessaries  myself  as  far  as  I  could, 
and  encouraged  others  to  do  the  same ;  and  yet  king  James,  far  from 
punishing  me,  thanked  me  for  so  doing."' 

The  dreadful  eruptive  disease  of  which  the  queen  died  did  not  prevent 
the  usual  process  of  embalming,  the  account  of  which  is  extant  in  MS. 
dated  29th  December,  1694. 

'  State  Poems. 

'The  pamphlet  printed  at  the  time  may  be  seen  among  the  collections  at  the 
British  Museum. 

'Kenn's  own  Minutes  of  his  Examination  before  the  privy  Council,  April  28^ 
1696.     See  Hawkin^s  life  of  Kenn,  edited  by  J.  J.  Round. 
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The  Bill  iok  tbb  Emhtlm$M  or  TBt  Body  09  ani  Maibtt^  sr  Dk.  HtftfBit 

Hkr  Majbitt's  Afotbicabt. 

"For  perAimed  Sptiiradnipe,  to  make  Cerecloath,  to  wrap  the  Body  in,  and  to 
Line  the  CoflSn ;  for  Rich  Otimmes  and  Spfces,  to  stuff  the  body;  for  Compoond 
iryinge  powders  perfumed  to  lay  in  the  CoAn  Und«r  ^e  Body,  and  to  liil  up 
the  Urue  [wkert  tht  heart  w  vtMffW  vMrt  tnd&ui\ ;  for  Indiaa  Balfam,  Rectifyea 
^pirritfl  of  Wine  Tinctured  with  Gummes  and  Spices,  and  a  stioogie  Aromatizesl 
Lixivium  to  wash  the  Body  with ;  for  Rich  Damask  Powder  to  fill  the  Coffiu 
and  for  all  o'.her  Materialls  for  Embalminge  the  Body  of  the  High  and  Mighty 
Princes,  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  Scotland,  Prance,  and  Ireland,  &«. 

**As  alsoo  for  the  Spices  and  Dama»k  Powders  to  be  pott  between  the  twoo 
Coffines  with  the  perfumes  for  the  Cambers  [cAomicf <] }  altiDgether  2001b.  00s.  00d«' 

••Jo.  Hurrair." 

The  mourning  for  qaeen  Mary  wm  deq>  and  general ;  it  is  alluded  to 
in  the  following  MS.  of  the  timet,  which  giret  at  the  same  time  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  style  of  writing  tht  En^sh  language  at  this 
period  of  retrograded  civilization — 

<*  The  greatest  p*  of  this  Town  are  p^pareing  f)r  Mourning  ft>r  y*'  Queen,  who 
died  y*  27tl^  instant  ab*  2  A Aemoon ;  some  say  not  till  2  iVyday  noroing ;  tUo 
King  is  extreamly  grieyed  and  has  sowned  away  once  or  twice;  yesterday  y* 
Parliament  resolved  nmmiu  Contradisentt  y*  an  bumble  address  bee  drawn  and 
Presented  to  his  Ma*^  to  condole  y*  death  of  y*  Q.,  and  y*  likewise  they  will 
stand  by  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  ag*  all  enemies  at  home  and  abroad.*^* 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  MS.  that  the  addresses  of  the  houses  of 
parliament  were  prepared  within  a  few  hours  of  the  queen's  decease* 
Deputations  from  the  dissenters  went  up  with  condoling  addresses  to 
king  William,  to  whom,  almost  as  early  as  the  houses  of  parliament,  an 
oration  was  pronounced  on  the  occasion,  by  their  great  speaker,  Dr. 
Bates,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  deputy  who  proposed  a 
union  between  the  dissenters  and  the  church  of  England,  at  the  time  ot 
queen  Mary's  landing  and  proclamation.  ^  I  well  remember,''  says  Dr. 
Calamy,  ^^  that  upon  occasion  of  the  speech  of  Dr.  Bates,  on  the  loss  of 
the  queen,  1  saw  tears  trickle  down  the  cheeks  of  that  great  prince,  her 
consort,  who  so  often  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  was  one  that 
endeavoured  to  improve  that  melancholy  providence  at  Blackfriars,  [the 
place  of  Jus  meeting-house^]  and  was  pressed  to  print  my  sermon,  but 
refused  because  of  the  number  of  sermons  printed  on  that  occasion.'" 

There  was  a  contest  respecting  the  propriety  of  the  parliament  being 
dissolved,  acirording  to  the  old  custom  at  the  death  of  the  sovereign ;  but 
this  was  overruled,  and  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  G)mmons  were 
invited  to  follow  as  mourners  at  her  funeral,  which  took  place,  March 
6th,  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  bells  in  every  parish  church  tliroughout  England  tolled  on  the 
day  of  Mary  II.'s  burial,  and  service  was  celebrated,  and  a  funeral  sermon 
preached  generally  in  her  praise  at  every  parish  church,  but  not  univer- 
sally, for  a  Jacobite  clergyman  had  the  audacity  to  take  for  his  text  the 
verse,  ^^Go,  see  now  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's 
daughter."    The  same  insult,  if  our  memory  holds  good,  had  been 

*  Add.  MSS.,  ^I^h  Foi.  tt  aw  *Add.  MSS^  6664,  p.  603 

*  life  of  Calamy,  voL  L,  p.  30(5. 
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oflered  to  Maiy,  queen  of  Scots,  the  aneestress  of  Mary  II.,  by  a  puritan 
—so  nearly  do  extremes  in  politics  meet. 

The  funeral  procession  of  queen  Mary  was  chiefly  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
circumstance  which  it  is  improbable  will  ever  take  place  again.  A  wax 
tfligy  of  the  queen  was  placed  over  her  coffin,  dressed  in  robes  of  state^ 
and  coloured  to  resemble  life.  After  her  funeral,  it  was  deposited  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  and  in  due  time  that  of  her  husband,  William  III., 
after  being  in  like  manper  carried  on  his  coffin  at  his  funeral,  arrived  to 
inhabit  the  same  glass  case.  These  funeral  efligies,  in  general,  were 
thus  preserved  to  assist  sculptors,  if  a  monumental  portrait  was  desijrned, 
with  the  costume,  proportions,  and  appearance  of  the  deceased.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that,  ^  when  the  wax-chandlers  did  their  office  about 
the  royal  dead,^'  part  of  that  office  was  to  take  a  cast  of  the  bust  for  the 
waxen  effigy.  No  other  monument  than  these  figures  was  raised  to  the 
memories  of  William  and  Mary.  They  leA  no  children,  and  died  at 
enmity  with  all  their  near  relatives. 

It  is  singular  that  William  III.  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  raising 
a  monument  to  the  wife  be  appeared  to  lament  deeply,  but  sovereigns 
who  are  for  ever  at  war  are  always  impoverished ;  and  all  the  funeral 
memorials  of  Mary  and  her  spouse  are  contained  in  the  said  glass  case^ 
which  is  now  shut  up,  in  dust  and  desolation,  from  the  view  of  the  pub- 
lic The  perpetual  gibes  which  were  made  at  these  waxen  moulds  of 
the  royal  deaa,  by  those  who  knew  not  for  what  purpose  they  were  de*' 
signed,  have  occasioned  their  seclusion  from  the  public  eye.  They  are, 
however,  as  authentic  memorials  of  historical  customs  and  usages  ae 
anything  within  or  without  the  abbey ;  they  are  connecting  links  of  the 
antique  mode  of  bearing  the  ^  dead  barefaced  on  the  bier,"  like  the  son 
of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and  as  they  are,  to  this  day,  carried  to  the  grave 
in  Italy. 

lu  all  probability,  centuries  elapsed  before  the  populace—^  the  simple 
folk,"  as  our  chroniclers  called  them — believed  that  the  waxen  effigy,  in 
its  ^  parell  and  array,"  was  otherwise  than  the  veritable  corpse  of  their 
liege  lord  or  lady.  It  was  meant  to  be  so  taken ;  for  the  ancient  ena- 
melled statues  of  wood  or  stone,  coloured  to  the  life,  on  the  monuments 
at  Fontevraud  and  elsewhere,  exactly  resembled  in  costume  the  royal 
dead  in  the  tombs  below. ,  The  wax  effigy  formed  the  grand  point  of 
interest  in  a  state  funeral,  to  which  all  the  attendant  pomp  ostensibly 
pertained.  So  difficult  was  it  to  divorce  this  chief  object  from  public 
funerals,  that  one  of  the  wax  efligies  in  the  abbey  actuidly  pertained  to 
the  present  century.'  There  were  other  figures  in  the  Westminster  Abbey 
collection  in  the  preceding  age,  as  we  learn  from  the  lines  on  the  wax 
efligy  of  Charles  II. : 

'  That  of  lord  Nelson,  who  is  dressed  in  his  exact  costume ;  he  is  represented 
with  only  one  arm ;  the  sleeve  of  his  admiraPs  coat  looped  to  the  breast  as  he 
wore  it ;  whether  his  efSLgy  was  thus  laid  on  his  coffin,  and  borne  on  the  grand 
car,  is  another  question.  LerdI  CbailMim't  wax  eflSgy,  in  tb«  eostume  of  hSs  4ay« 
bad,  in  all  probability,  been  carried  at  his  public  AineiaL 
TOL.  XI. —  19 
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I  saw  him  shown  for  twopence  io  a  chest, 
Like  Monkf  Old  Harry ^  itfory,'  and  the  rest ; 
And  if  the  figure  answered  its  intent, 
In  ten  more  yean  \  would  buy  a  monument 

At  the  extreme  ends  of  a  large  box,  glazed  in  front,  are  seen  the  eflt* 
gies  of  queen  Mary  and  king  William.  They  seem  to  be  standing  as  &r 
as  possible  from  each  other ;  the  sole  point  of  union  is  the  proximity  of 
their  sceptres,  which  they  hold  close  together,  nearly  touching,  but  at 
arras*  length,  over  a  small  altar.  The  effigy  of  the  queen  is  nearly  six 
feet  in  height;  her  husband  looks  diminutive  in  comparison  to  her;  and 
such  was  really  the  case,  when,  as  tradition  says,  he  used  to  take  her 
arm  as  they  walked  together. 

Queen  Mary's  wax  effigy  represents  a  well-proportioned,  but  yery 
large  woman.  The  reports  of  the  angry  Jacobites  regarding  her  devo- 
tion to  the  table,  are  rather  confirmed  by  this  representation  of  her  per- 
son at  the  time  of  her  death ;  for  thirty- two  is  too  early  a  lime  of  life 
for  a  lady  to  be  embellished  with  a  double  chin.  The  costume  of  the 
queen  nearly  assimilates  to  the  court-dress  of  the  present  day.  Her 
large  but  well-turned  waist  is  compressed  in  a  tight  velvet  boddice  of 
royal  purple  velvet,  cut  not  only  as  long  as  the  natural  waist  will  allow, 
but  about  an  inch  encroaching  on  the  hips ;  thus  the  skirt  and  girdle  are 
put  on  somewhat  lower  than  the  waist— a  very  graceful  fashion,  when 
not  too  much  exaggerated.  The  waist  is  not  pointed,  but  rounded,  ia 
front.  The  boddice  is  formed  with  a  triangular  stomacher,  inserted  into 
the  dress,  made  of  white  miniver;  three  graduated  clusters  of  diamonds, 
long  ovals  in  shape,  stud  this  stomacher  from  the  chest  to  the  waist. 
Clusters  of  rubies  and  diamonds  surround  the  bust ;  and  a  royal  mantle 
of  purple  velvet  hangs  from  the  back  of  the  boddice.  The  bosom  is 
surrounded  with  guipure,  and  large  double  ruffles  of  guipure,  or  parch- 
ment-lace, depend  from  the  straight  sleeves  to  the  wrist.  The  sleeves 
are  trimmed  lengthways,  with  strips  of  miniver  and  emerald  brooches. 
The  skirt  of  the  robe  is  of  purple  velvet;  it  forms  a  graceful  train,  bor- 
dered with  ermine,  and  trimmed  at  an  inch  distance  with  broad  gold  lace, 
like  the  bands  of  footmen's  hats,  only  the  gold  is  beautiful  and  finely 
worked.  The  skirt  of  the  dress  is  open,  and  the  ermine  trimming  is 
graduated  to  meet  the  ermine  stomacher  very  elegantly ;  the  opening  of 
the  robe  shows  an  under-dress  of  very  beautiful  shaded  lutestring,  the 
ground  of  which  is  white,  but  it  is  enriched  with  shades  and  brocadings 
of  every  possible  colour.  The  whole  dress  is  very  long,  and  falls  round 
the  feet.  The  throat  necklace,  d  la  Sevigni^  is  of  large  pearls,  and  the 
earrings  of  large  pear  pearls.  The  head-dress  is  not  in  good  preserva- 
tion ;  the  hair  is  dressed  high  ofl^'the  face,  in  the  style  of  the  portrait  of 
her  step-mother,  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena ;  three  tiers  of  curls  are  raised 
one  over  the  other,  and  the  Fontange  is  said  to  have  been  twisted  among 
them,  but  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  it  now,  only  a  few  pearls ;  two  frizzed 
curls  rest  on  the  bosom,  and  the  hair  looks  as  if  it  had  originally  been 
pK>wdered  with  brown  powder.  The  sceptre  of  sovereignty,  surmounted 
by  a  fieur-de-Us  and  cross,  is  in  one  hand,  and  the  regnal  globe  in  the 

*  Henry  VIII.  and  his  daughter,  Mary  L 
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Other;  there  are  no  glotet.  On  the  little  pillar-tfaaped  altar,  fdiieh 
separates  her  from  her  husband,  is  the  sovereign  crown,  a  amail  ooe  with 
foor  arches. 

Many  medals  were  struck  on  the  occasion  of  Mary's  death ;  they 
ohiefly  represent  her  as  very  (kt  and  full  in  the  bust,  with  a  prodigious 
amplitude  of  double  chin.  The^  hair  is  stuck  up  in  front  some  inches 
higher  than  the  crown  of  the  head,  as  if  the  queen  had  just  pulled  off 
her  high  comette  cap ;  the  hair  tfius  is  depicted  as  standing  on  end,  rery 
high  on  the  forehead,  and  very  low  behind,  a  fiishion  which  gives  aa 
u^y  outline  to  the  head.  On  the  reverse  of  one  of  her  medals  is  repre- 
sented her  monument  as  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  there  never  was  one, 
excepting  it  might  be  a  hearse  and  chapelleHxrdente^  which,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  by  the  design.  The  queen's  costume  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  her  fine  portrait,  by  Kneller,  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Windsor. 

On  the  death  of  any  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  the  theatres  were 
closed  for  six  weeks ;  such  was  the  case  at  the  death  of  queen  Mary,' 
whose  demise  at  the  period  of  sports  and  carnival  was  a  serious  blow  to 
the  players. 

More  than  one  benefaction  is  mentioned  in  history  as  bequeathed  by 
Mary ;  yet  we  can  find  no  indications  of  a  testamentary  document  any 
way  conp^pted  with  her  papers.  A  sum  of  500Z.  per  annum  was  paid 
to  the  pastors  of  the  primitive  church  of  the  Vaudois,  as  a  legacy  of 
queen  Mary  II.  This  sum  was  divided  between  the  pastors  of  vaudois, 
in  Piedmont,  and  the  German  Waldenses,  in  her  name,  until  the  close 
of  the  last  century,'  when  the  Vaudois  became  the  subjects  of  France. 
What  fund  was  appropriated  by  Mary  for  the  supply  of  this  annuity,  is 
not  ascertained.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  paid  through  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts— <a  good  work,  originally 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  this  queen. 

The  natural  inclinations  of  Mary  were  evidently  bountiful ;  like  her 
ancestors,  she  strove  sedulously  to  become  a  foundress  of  good  institu- 
tions.  The  hard  nature  of  her  consort,  to  whose  memory  no  anecdote 
in  any  way  connected  with  a  gift  p>ertain8,  impeded  her  efibrts.  Queen 
Mary  founded  an  institution  at  the  Hague  for  young  ladies,  whose  birth 
was  beyond  their  means ;  it  was  endowed  with  lands  in  England,  which 
made  the  charity,  however  kind  to  Holland,  not  very  benevolent  to  this 
country,  and  we  think  contrary  to  English  law. 

All  terms  of  praise  and  eulogy  were  exhausted  to  exalt  the  memory 
of  Mary  II.  beyond  every  queen  that  had  ever  existed.  In  an  obscure 
history,  two  facts  are  adduced  in  support  of  a  fiood  of  wordy  commen- 
dation. They  are  as  follows :  the  first  is  quoted  in  illustration  of  ^^  her 
bright  spirit  of  devotion ;"  either  it  does  not  possess  any  very  great 
merit,  or  the  merit  has  evaporated  with  the  change  of  dinner-hours.  ^  A 
(ady  of  quality  coming  to  pay  her  majesty  a  visit,  on  a  Saturday  in  the 
aflernoou,  she  was  told  that  the  queen  was  retired  from  all  company,  and 
kept  a  fast  in  prepaxation  for  receiving  the  sacrament  the  next  day.  The 

*  CoIIey  Gibber's  Life  and  Apology,  426. 

'  Narrative  of  an  Excursion  to  Piedmont,  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly^  p.  877 
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mux  ladf,  bowvwr^  stayed  tSUJioe  o^ehck  m  iki  nfiemomn^  when  qaeee 
Mary  Mde  ber  appctnmce,  and  forthwith  aAe  but  a  aksder  nipper,  ^it 
being  incongraous,''  as  she  piously  obserred,  ^  to  conclude  a  fast  with  a 
iinst.'^*  Strangey  indeed,  that  so  phartsaioal  an  anecdote  is  the  best  ilhis- 
tratkm  of  <}aeen  Blary^  piety.  The  whole  is  little  in  nnieoo  with  the 
seriptaral  precepts  respecting  (asting.  The  other  anecdote  is  in  ilhutra- 
tion  of  her  eharity.  ^  Her  charity's  celestial  grace  was  like  the  sna^ 
nothing  within  its  circnit  was  hid  from  its  refreshing  beat  A  lord  pro* 
posed  to  her  a  very  good  work  that  was  cbasgeable.  She  ordered  a 
hundred  pounds  to  be  paid.  The  cash  .was  not  forthcoHaing.  The 
Boblenan  waited  upon  her,  and  renewed  the  subject^  telling  her  that 
kiierest  was  due  for  long  delay,  upon  which  the  queen  ordered  fi(^ 
pounds  to  be  added  to  her  former  benefaction  ;^  but  whether  either  sam 
was  actually  paid  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  anecdote  proves  that  the 
<|«een  was  wMling  to  give,  if  she  had  had  wherewithal.  Her  means  of 
charity  were,  however,  fired  away  in  battles  and  sieges  in  Flanders. 

Bishop  Burnet  probably  intended  the  following  inioiitable  compoeidoa 
as  an  epitaph  on  queen  Mary.  For  many  years,  it  was  all  that  the  publie 
knew  concerning  her,  excepthig  the  two  dubious  aiteodotea  previoody 
qiuoted:— 

Tai  CaimACTtm  or  Qtrixir  Mabt  IL  bt  Bitaor  Bimvav. 
**To  the  state  a  pradent  mler, 
To  tbe  church  a  nursing  mother, 
To  the  king  a  oonnanC  loveCi 
To  the  people  the  beet  esample* 
Orthodox  in  leligkm, 
Moderate  in  opinion; 
Sincere  in  professionf 
Constant  in  devotion; 
Ardent  in  aflbctioa. 
A  preserver  of  liberty^ 
A  deyyever  frOna  popeiy; 
A  preserver  iVom  tyranny, 
A  preventer  of  slavery^ 
A  promoter  of  piety, 
A  suppressor  of  immoralhy; 
A  pattern  of  industry. 
High  in  tbe  world. 
Low  esteem  of  tbe  worlds 
Above  fear  of  death, 
5«r#  of  eternal  life. 
What  was  great,  good,  desired  hi  a  queen 
In  her  late  mi^sty  was  to  be  seen; 
Tbongbis  to  conceive,  it  cannot  be  express^ 
What  was  oontaiDed  in  her  rosral  beeatt*** 

Such  was  the  last  poedc  tribnte  devoted  to  the  memoiy  of  die  queen, 
who  was  so  ^  sure  of  eternal  life  P 

>  Jtemard's  Klstory  of  Bngliftd,  p.  ftdi. 
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While  the  presenl  volume  was  pa^smj^  through  the  press,  the  authot 
has  been  favoured,  by  ihe  courtesy  of  sir  Denham  Norreys,  Bart.,  with 
ihe  folUnving  eximcis  frfim  the  Secret  Service  accounla  of  WilJiain  III. 
in  Ireland,  and  as  ihey  corroborate,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  cor* 
respondence  of  Mary  11  inaerted  in  her  biography,  this  hitherto  tnedited 
document  ought  to  be  appended  for  reference.  When  ihe  author  com- 
mented on  the  palroaap  afforded  by  William  and  hU  queen  to  the  infa- 
mous Oaies,  proofs  were  Biill  wanting  to  identify  his  actual  secret  con- 
nexion with  them,  aUhoujffh  the  whole  current  of  history^  in  every 
circumstance  of  the  Popish  Plot+  bore  strongly  that  way.  Such  coq* 
nejuoHf  after  perusal  of  this  paper,  cannot  be  doubted. 

Enractfrom  Secret  Sertics  Account  of  William  UL^from  29fA  SejJtp 
1690,  to  th^  "^^th  Dec,,  1690— l&,4S0i.  14*.  Gd, 

Whereas  wo  were  pleased  on  the  19th  day  of  Nov.  Jast,  Ifi&Ojiindot  our  Rjoyall 
Sigiio  Manuall  to  allavr  and  approFe  ofart  a(?eompt  of  money  reodveJ  an4 
pnitl  by  Wm.  Jephsorit  5%  for  owr  secret  serviceB  for  the  24  Jane,  1690,  ta 
the  29  SapL  fbl Lowing,  inch  Upon  which  accompt  the  said  Wm.  Jsph^on 
was  indebted  to  Us  the  sum  G37^  Qs.  6d.  Since  which  time  to  the  25 lb 
Dec.  1690  inel*,  the  said  Wm.  Jephfton  hiuf  received  at  the  rec^slpt  of  onj- 
Eicheq'  the  sum  of  15,&47^,  IGj,^  both  which  »wm»  make  up  togoiher 
lti,4S4?.  19i*  2d  Out  of  which  we  Imva  directed  hinij  the  aaid  Wra.  Jeph 
aoa,  to  make  the  paymenw  following,  viz.. 

To  Sir  Jf.  Onsloto  for  immediate  service     ***.*,*,     £  1000     0     9 

Sohmon  Ptnn,  upon  his  all"  of  i*  per  week,  for  8  weekfi,  &>c.  ,     ,  4     0     0 

Sir  /oArt  IVfcOf*,  Speaker  of  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  upon  the  re- 
spective daily  allowances  hereinafter  men"^,  that  i»  to  so3r,  310Z, 
on  his  aU'^of  5/.  per  diem,  during  the  siuinitorthe  Parliameni, 
I97t  iO*.  on  hia  all"  of  50i.  per  diem  for  7&  days,  daring  the 
aevemi  prorogations,  all  which  days  do  commence  from  the 
H'"  May  last  excL^  and  end  the  2^  Oct.  following,  inch       .     .       507   10     0 

Bit  Charki  PorUr^  whom  we  have  appointed  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
a*  of  on r  free  fift  and  royoU  bounty,  lo  defray  the  charge  of  hw 
equipagcj ,,,,.-,. 
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Lady  MomtUjoy^t^  children  upon  oar  allowance  of  3L  per  week  to 

them 12     0     O 

Parae  EUxabetk  LenthUl,  upon  her  all"*  of  xzt  per  annum,  he 

1  qu» 500 

Anne,  C(f^nte$$  of  Newburgh,  1  q»  rent  of  Ryshot 25     0     O 

Various  small  pajrroenu  to  difier0nt  indiTidttalib 

Dc^.  TUut  Ote$*  upon  bis  all**  of  xl  per  week,  and  is  for  four  weeks, 

commencing  on  the  9tb  Oct.  and  ending  on  the  6th  Nov.   .     .        40     0     0 

{Note. — This  payment  is  regularly  repeated  through  the  account,  and  girem 
him  5201.  per  annum.     Hume  states  4002.  per  annum  to  be  the  amount) 

Dan'.  Earl  of  Nottingham,  by  a  Bill  of  Exchange  payable  to  the 

Lord  Dwrtky^  our  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  the  Hague    .    .    .     5000     0     0 

Our$af 3000     0     0 

Sir  Stephen  Evam  frequently  receives  large  sums  as  a  free  gifl. 

jint,  Rowtj  to  be  by  him  distributed  as  a  reward  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  L^  Marquis  of  Winchester,  E.  of  Macclesfield, 
Sir  H.  Capell,  Sir  H.  Goodrich,  in  seizing  horses  belonging  to 
Papists  or  reputed  Papists,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  ParP  in  that 
behalf,  during  the  French  fleets  being  on  the  coasts,  during  the 
last  summer 23     0    0 

Signed  at  Kensington, 

W.  R. 

There  are  various  entries  of  payments  extending  to  five  sheets,  and  amoant- 
ing  to  15,480^     The  account  is  up  to  the  24  April,  lt)91. 

^  See  queen  Mary's  letters ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  interest  which  the  queen 
expresssd  for  this  desolate  family  on  the  death  of  their  mother,  caused  this  allow- 
ance to  be  made,  which  is  small  indeed  when  cempared  with  that  allowed  to  the 
foul  Titus  Oatea.  Lord  Mountioy  was  then  pneoner  in  the  BaatiUe,  for  hia  warm 
partisanship  of  the  cause  of  William  and  Mary. 

*  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  while  the  infamous  peijurer,  Oates,  was  thoa 
draining  the  bankrupt  funds  of  William  and  Mary  for  his  iecret  gervicest  the  parlia- 
ment had  been  with  the  utmost  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  remit  the  severe  punish, 
ment  awarded  him  by  the  government  of  James  it.,  and  still  left  him,  as  a  per- 
jure:, bereft  of  hia  civil  rights.     (See  Parliamentary  Joamals  for  1689-1690.) 
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ANNE, 

QUEEN.  REGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Life,  as  prinoess,  under  the  reign  of  William  III. — ^Retroepeot  of  her  prooeedmgt 
immediately  before  her  sister  queen  Mary's  deatli — Princess  Anne  fears  in- 
fection for  her  son — Removes  him  from  the  vicinity  of  Kensington — Influx  of 
courtiers  to  visit  her,  Christmas-day,  1694 — Emotion  at  hearing  of  her  sister's 
death — Seeks  reconciliation  with  her  brother-in-law,  William  III. — Her  letter 
of  condolence  to  him — Course  of  the  negotiation — Interview  at  Kensington- 
palace — Alliance  between  the  princess  Anne  and  the  king — Anecdote  of  her 
levees— Court  honours  permitted  to  her — Alteration  of  her  correspondence 
with  her  father — His  observations  concerning  her — Departure  of  William  IIL 
— Recovery  of  tlie  princess — Her  baths — Her  hunting — Her  embarrassments 
regarding  etiquette — Incidents  concerning  her  home  life  and  the  education  of 
her  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester — Her  maternal  anxieties — Residence  of  the 
princess  and  her  son  at  Twickenham — Returos  with  her  son  to  Gampden 
House — Goes  to  an  oculist  in  Bloomsbury— Morning  interviews  with  her  son 
at  her  toilet — Dialogues  with  him — Forbids  his  Welsh  usher  to  give  him  de- 
sultory instruction — Other  occurrences  in  her  domestic  routine — The  princess 
writes  a  congratulatory  letter  to  king  William— -His  contemptuous  neglect  of  it 
— Tlie  princess's  son  visited  by  the  king — Princess  receives  studied  marks 
of  disrespect  from  the  king — She  instigates  parliamentary  inquiry  on  his 
granting  away  the  appanages  of  the  princes  of  Wales — Disregard  shown  by 
the  king  to  her  rank— Princess  is  neglected  in  his  drawing-ioom- Her  part 
taken  by  the  people. 

Thb  eyents  of  the  life  of  the  queen-regnant,  Mary  II.,  would  have 
been  utterly  inexplicable,  if  the  contemporary  portion  of  those  of  her 
younger  sister  had  not  been  blended  in  the  narrative.  Although  the 
parliamentary  change  in  the  laws  of  the  succession  to  the  crowns  of 
Great  Britain  did  not  permit  the  princess  Anne  to  occupy  her  place  for 
years  as  the  natural  heiress  of  her  childless  sister,  still  the  death  of  that 
queen  drew  the  princess  insensibly,  into  a  more  ostensible  position,  and 
rendered  her  public  life  more  important,  notwithstanding  her  habitual 
ieeblenesfl  of  purpose,  arising  from  infirm  health  and  bad  education. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  the  princess  Anne 
lived  like  a  private  person,  from  1692,  in  Berkeley  House,  hired  by  her- 
self, her  sole  distinction  being  derived  from  her  only  child,  who  was  re- 
cognised by  parliament  as  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  after  Mary  11^ 
William  III.,  and  herself.  The  princess,  despite  of  her  sister's  remon- 
strances, pertinaciously  continued  to  lavish  &vonr  on  the  lady  Marlbo- 
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rough,  and  on  lord  Marlborough,  for  her  sake.  Anne  likewise  continued 
to  write  letters^  professing  duty  and  lo3ralty  to  her  father,  who,  having 
sufiered  much  from  her  previous  conduct  in  the  Revolution,  was  dubioas 
regarding  her  sincerity. 

In  her  domestic  conduct  there  is  much  to  commend  in  this  princess. 
Anne  was  a  fond  mother  and  a  tender  wife,  perfect  in  all  her  conjugal 
duties,  and  sacrilicing  even  her  personal  ease  to  nurse  and  attend  on  her 
husband  and  s6n,  when  either  were  sufiering  from  ill  health.  She  was 
likewise  a  geatle  and  indulgent  nvstress  to  her  dependants  m  her  house- 
hold, even  to  those  whom  she  did  not  view  with  any  particular  favonr. 
It  is  true  that  no  evidence  exists  of  her  kindness  or  benevolence,  in  the 
early  period  of  her  life,  or  the  least  trait  of  feminine  tenderness  or  sym- 
pathy, towards  any  living  creature  not  included  in  the  narrow  circle  of 
her  home,  neither  is  a  single  instance  of  charity  quoted.  But  as  such 
virtues  appeared  indisputaMy,  directly  she  emerged  from  under  the  over- 
powering dominion  of  the  Marlboroughs,  no  doobt  can  exist  that  the 
imperious  favourite  kept  the  good  qualities  of  her  mistress  as  much  in 
the  shade,  as  she  brought  out  her  evil  ones  in  strong  relief. 

It  has  been  likewise  shown,  that,  at  the  close  of  1G94,  the  princess 
Anne  was  residing  with  her  son  at  Cam pd en-house,  close  to  the  back 
gate  at  Kensington  Palace,  in  a  state  of  health  that  precluded,  not  only 
invigorating  exercise,  but  progression  of  any  kind ;  she.  could  only  ntove 
as  she  was  carried.  When  it  was  declared  on  Christmas  day,  1694,  ^at 
her  sister,  queen  Mary  II.,  was  dying  of  the  small-pox,  the  first  care  of 
the  priacess  Anne  was  to  remove  her  child  from  the  infected  vicinity  of 
Kensington  Palace,  wheve  many  of  the  royal  household  were  suffering 
from  the  same  pestilence  of  small-pox,  which  threatened  to  be  &tal  to 
her  sister,  queen  Mary.  At  that  period,  this  pest  had  neither  been 
abated  by  the  discovery  of  inoculation  nor  vaccination ;  there  was  no 
escape  from  its  terrors  but  in  ^hL  The  princess  Anne,  therefore,  had 
her  son  conveyed  to  Berkeley  House,  directly  she  ascertained  the  na- 
ture of  the  queen^  malady.  The  prinoess  henelf  was  secure  from  dan- 
ger,  having,  in  her  youth,  experienced  the  disease,  during  the  marriage 
of  her  sister*  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1677. 

At  the  fatal  crisis  when  the  recovery  of  queen  Mary  was  declared  at" 
terly  hopeless,  vast  crowds  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  then  resident  in 
London,  in  consequence  of  this  report,  took-  the  opportunity  of  its  be- 
ing Christmas-day,  to  pay  their  compliments  of  the  seasonat  Berkeley 
House,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  their  court  to  the  prinoess  Anne.' 
Most  of  these  flatterers  had  passed  her  by  with  utter  neglect,  during  the 
sway  of  her  sister  and  brother-in-law ;  they  now,  by  swarming  romd 
her,  indicated  infallibly  the  sudden  improvement  in  her  prospects,  owinff 
to  the  mortal  danger  of  her  royal  sister.  Qjaeen  Mary's  ooartiers  haid 
previously  affected  to  consider  the  probabilities  of  ^e  prospects  of 
Anne  and  her  boy  to  the  succession,  as  Tery  remote  indeed ;  they  had 
calculated,  that  according  to  all  human  chances,  the  sickly  life  of  Wil- 

*  Life  of  Maiy  IL,  vol.  x.  ehap.  1. 
*Iosdit6d  MSSn  BibLk)th4qu0  du  Boi,  Paiis. 
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liam  III.  would  be  but  a  short  one,  that  his  royal  widow  would  marry 
again,  and  then  it  was  possible  that  very  great  changes  might  happen ' 
regarding  the  heirs  to  the  crown. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  beset  with  a  similar 
mflux  of  visitors,  who  besieged  her  retreat  at  Hatfield  when  her  sister 
queen  Mary  was  in  her  last  gasp;  she  always  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance with  irrepressible  horror. .  Such  movements  seem  to  have  been 
customary  in  English  court  routine;  and  courtiers  had  not  improved  in 
delicacy,  or  disinterested  attachment,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Three  days  subsequent  to  this  extraordinary  influx  of  courtiers,  the 
princess  Anne  received  the  tidings  of  her  sister's  death.  Her  ungrate^ 
fnl  favourite,  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  was  certainly  presient  when  the  news 
came,  and  she,  when  impelled  by  pique,  asserted,  that  the  heart  of  the 
princess  was  hard,  and  that  she  never  saw  her  shed  a  tear,  or  manifest 
an  emotion  of  tendemesS;  on  that  or  any  other  occasion.  A  witness  of 
humbler  degree,'  however,  declares,  that  the  princess  was  deejay  afiected 
by  the  loss  of  her  sister,  and  that  she  felt  grief  very  bitterly.  He  says, 
that  her  tears  were  flowing  fast,  when  she  sent  for  her  little  son  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  communicated  to  him  the  demise  of  his  royal 
aunt.  On  this  occasion,  Lewis  Jenkirts,  who  was  the  young  duke's  at- 
tendant in  waiting  at  Berkeley  House,  owns,  that  he  was  rouoh  disap- 
pomted  at  the  utter  want  of  sympathy  manifested  by  the  child,  whose 
insensibility  to  the  loss  of  queen  Mary,  with  whom  he  had  been  fiimiliar, 
as  a  frequent  visitor  and  petted  plaything,  greatly  scandal iaed  all  hi« 
mother's  ladies;'  but. such  is  often  the  case  when  similar  communica- 
tions are  made  to  young  children.  ^^  What  should  they  know  of  death?" 
as  Wordsworth  pathetiodly  asks.  All  they  can  be  aware  of  is,  that  the 
person  they  have  been  used  to  meet,  returns  no  more;  yet  if  they 
actually  witness  mortal  suflering,  and  the  demise  of  one  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  see,  such  grief  and  terror  is  more  than  their  tender  na- 
tures can  bear;  therefore,  this  insensibility  to  tidings  of  death  is  a  mer- 
ciful dispensation  of  Providence  in  favour  of  children,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  for  their  usual  indiflerence  to  facts  of  which  they  can- 
not form  an  abstract  idea,  neither  do  they  understand,  that  ^  to  aflect  a 
sorrow  though  they  feel  it  not,"  is  a  conventional  decency  that  is  ex- 
pected from  them.  The  young  heir  of  England  was,  at  this  time,  little 
more  than  five  years  old,  and  all  that  ought  to  be  said,  is,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  important  intelligence  which  agitated  every  adult  in  the  king- 
dom to  which  he  was  the  reversionary  successor,  like  every  othe; 
infont  of  his  age. 

The  personal  aversion  which  William  III.  had  ever  displayed  towards 
his  sister-in-law,  it  was  well  known  was  met  by  equal  loathing  on  her 
part ;  yet  the  dispensations  of  Providence  had  rendered  the  king  in  some 
degree  dependent  on  the  forbearance  of  her  who  was  very  lately  the 
ofci^t,  not  only  of  his  cootempt,  but  of  actual  persecution.  The  prin- 
cess was,  however,  in  the  most  pitiable  state  of  health,  rendered  still 

>  LdWis  Jenkins'  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Gloaoester.  *  Ibi4: 
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more  painful  by  muscular  infirmity.  Premature  old  age  bad  fallen  upon 
ber,  sbe  was  moreover  sufiering  grief  for  the  deplorable  death  of  her 
sister — perhaps,  not  the  less  because  Mary  had  departed  in  a  state  of 
enmity  to  her.  The  royal  sisters  had  loved  each  other,  fondly,  as  well 
in  early  womanhood  as  in  in&ncy,  and  every  one  knows  that  when  such 
has  been  the  case,  if  the  grave  closes  over  an  object  once  loved  and  irre- 
vocably lost,  all  the  involuntary  afiections  awake,  and  melt  the  soul  intc 
natural  grief.  Although  but  one  simple-minded  menial  mentions  the 
sorrow  of  Anne,  yet  his  testimony  may  be  implicitly  believed,  because 
it  is  in  full  accordance  with  her  actions  and  with  the  movements  of  the 
human  heart  The  desperate  grief  of  William  IH.  for  the  loss  of  his 
devoted  wife  was  touching  even  to  one  whom  he  had  hated  and  per- 
secuted, because  he  mourned  for  her  on  whose  account  the  heart  of  the 
princess  was  sore  and  sad. 

It  is  certain  that  she  took  the  first  step  in  the  reconciliation  that  ensued 
between  herself  and  her  brother-in-law,  and  it  is  as  certain  that  it  was 
wholly  against  the  will  and  wishes  of  her  imperious  ruler,  Sarah  of 
Marlborough,  who  thus  spoke  her  mind  on  the  subject :  ^  1  confess,  for 
my  own  part,  that  in  point  of  respect  to  the  king,  (and  to  the  queen 
when  living,)  I  thought  the  princess  did  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  it 
ofWn  made  me  very  uneasy."'  This  testimony  is  of  some  value  in 
regard  to  the  private  character  of  the  princess  Anne,  since  it  proves  that 
she  had  always  to  strive  against  domestic  tempters,  whensoever  she  was 
desirous  of  doing  her  duty,  if  not  to  the  king  and  queen,  at  least  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  whose  sufiTerings  would  have  been  infinitely 
aggravated  by  court  factions  flaming  out  into  civil  war. 

William  obstinately  remained  at  Kensington  Palace,'  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  usual  royal  etiquette  of  leaving  the  abode  where  death  was 
triumphant,  to  the  defunct,  and  the  attend&nts  presiding  over  the  funereal 
ceremonials.  No  person,  even  those  most  familiar,  dared  break  on  his 
mental  agony,  which  was  not  soothed  by  the  idea  that  he  had  not  only 
lost  in  Mary  the  most  devoted  wife  and  friend,  but  an  indefatigable  agent 
and  able  regal  ruler,  whose  study  it  was  to  adorn  him  with  all  the  praise 
and  credit  due  to  her  own  great  talents,  and  with  all  this  he  had  lost  the 
only  shadow  of  hereditary  right  that  pertained  to  his  sceptre.  Hence- 
forth he  felt  that  he  should  hold  no  higher  rank  in  Great  Britain  than  he 
had  done  in  Holland  -^  that  of  a  mere  elective  magistrate  ^  whom  a 
breath  had  made,  and  a  breath  could  unmake.'* 

Such  was  the  mood  in  which,  on  the  day  of  his  dreadful  bereavement, 
^e  king  was  sitting  at  the  end  of  his  closet  at  Kensington  Palace,  ab- 
borbed  in  an  agony  of  grief  more  acute  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  his  disposition.  Lord  Somers,  whose  private  and  personal  interests 
were  deeply  connected  with  the  support  of  William's  regality,  entered 
the  room,  but  the  king  took  not  the  least  notice  of  him.  Somers  plunged 
at  once  into  the  cause  of  his  intrusion,  by  proposing  to  terminate  the 
hostility  that  the  court  had  for  years  maintained  against  the  princeoa 
Anne. 

•  Coiidnct,  by  the  doobest  of  Marlborongfa,  p.  113.  *  Ibid.,  p.  110. 
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^  My  lord,  do  what  you  will,  I  can  think  of  no  business,  was  the 
reply  of  the  king."  * 

Lord  Somers  took  this  sufllerance  for  consent;  he  negotiated  the  recon* 
ciliation  with  the  old  treacherous  courtier  lord  Sunderland,  once,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  object  of  the  hatred  of  Anne;'  he  was  now  in  a  sort  of 
incognito,  prime  minister  of  William  IH.,  and  the  agent  of  the  political 
armistice  she  concluded  at  once  with  the  English  government,  and  with 
her  inimical  brother-in-law. 

By  advice  of  lord  Sunderland,  the  princess  Anne  wrote  to  king  Wil- 
liam the  following  letter : — 

The  P&iNCfE8s  Anick  to  Kino  William  III.* 
<*  Sir, — ^I  beg  your  majeaty's  favourable  acceptance  of  my  sincere  and  hearty 
sorrow  for  your  great  affliction  in  the  loss  of  the  queen.    And  I  do  assure  your 
majesty,  I  am  as  sensibly  touched  with  this  sad  misfortune,  as  if  I  had  neyer 
been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  fallen  into  her  displeasure. 

**  It  is  my  earnest  desire  your  miyesty  would  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  you 
as  soon  as  it  can  be,  without  inconveniency  to  you,  and  without  danger  of  in- 
creasing your  affliction,  that  I  may  have  the  opportunity  myself,  not  only  of 
repeating  this,  but  assuring  your  mtgesty  of  my  real  intentions  to  omit  no  occasion 
of  giving  you  constant  proofs  of  my  sincere  respect  and  concern  for  your  person 
and  interest,  as  becomes,  Sir« 

**  Tour  migesty^s  affectionate  sister  and  servant, 

"Ann." 

This  formal  and  rather  polished  missive  brings  internal  evidence  that 
Queen  Mary  actually  died  at  enmity  with  her  sister.  For  it  was  a  mere 
piece  of  state  machinery  conducive  to  the  coalition  of  two  political 
parties ;  in  all  probability,  it  was  very  difierent  to  the  letter  the  princess 
herself  would  have  written  had  she  held  an  unbiassed  pen. 

The  favourable  reception  of  her  royal  highness's  condolence  was 
negotiated  by  archbishop  Tennison,  who  probably  presented  it  to  the 
king,  as  from  this  time  that  -prelate  took  an  active  part  in  this  treaty  of 
amnesty.  The  circumstance  of  the  deceased  queen  having  confided  to 
the  charge  of  archbishop  Tennison,  the  casket  that  contained  her  letter 
of  remonstrance  to  the  king  concerning  the  anguish  that  his  preference 
of  her  maid,  Elizabeth  Villiers,  had  given  her  during  the  whole  of  her 
married  life,^  caused  that  prelate  to  exercise  extraordinary  power  over  Wil- 
liam III.  at  this  crisis,  and  indeed  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Irritable  and  im- 
practicable as  the  king  was  in  regard  to  all  remonstrance,  or  even  implied 
contradiction,  he  permitted  henceforth  the  archbishop  to  take  great 
liberties  in  lecturing  him. 

The  letter  of  the  queen  has  hitherto  eluded  research.  The  only  his- 
torian' whoever  read  it  did  not  deem  it  proper  for  publication,  neither 
could  he  comprehend  the  allusions  the  queen  made  to  persons  unknowo. 
Had  her  majesty  been  less  reserved  in  her  lifetime,  it  is  possible  that 

*  Letter  of  Mrs.  Burnet  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  quoted,  p.  58,  vol.  i.,  of 
Coxe's  Life  of  Marlborough.     We  have  vainly  searched  for  the  original. 

•  See  her  letters  of  extreme  aversion  regarding  Sunderland  and  his  wife,  ad- 
dressed to  her  sister  Mary,  quoted  Chapter  ii.  of  this  biography,  vol.  x. 

'  Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  108. 

^  Coxe's  Shrewsbury  Correspondence.  *  Sir  John  Dalrympie. 
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her  husband  would  have  altered  hii  oondoct,  especially  after  their  esteb- 
lishment  in  England,  since,  in  deference  to  Dr.  Tennison^s  reoionstraace^ 
he  actually  broke  his  public  iatimacy  with  Elizabeth  Villiers,  and  about 
a  twelvemonth  afterwards  gave  her  in  marriage  to  a  nobleman  base  enough 
to  take  her.'  It  is  said,  m  the  course  of  the  same  year,  that  the  lady 
expressed  herself  greatly  surprised  why  she  never  saw  the  king  after  the 
death  of  the  queen.'  /^  her  majesty  had  endured  her  wrongs  silently 
while  in  life,  it  seems  nearly  inexplicable  why  she  should  make  hef 
complaints  kpown  not  only  to  her  unfeithful  husband,  wh«o  remedy  was 
impossible,  but  to  Tennison,  to  whom  they  were  both  almost  personal 
strangers.  There  can  be  but  one  explanation  to  this  enigma — the  queea 
must  have  dreaded  lest  her  husband  should  marry  her  rival,  and  took  this 
msans  of  preventing  it.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  after  the  marriage 
of  Elizabeth  to  Orkney,  the  king  was  as  intimate  with  her  as  ever,  and 
she  was  as  busy  in  public  afiairs ; '  but  to  prevent  the  animadversioos  of 

*  Shrewsbury  correspondence,  edited  by  Coxe.    Elizabeth  Vjlliers  married  lord 
Goorge  Hamilton,  fii\h  son  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.     William  III.  created   him 
earl  of  Orkney,  the  worthy  pair  being  enriched  by  the  spoils  the  wife  had  gath- 
ered from  her  royal  paramour.     All  that  is  known  regarding  the  personal  quali« 
fications  of  this  woman,  is  left  by  the  graphic  pen  of  lady  Mary  Woriley  Montague: 
**  Mrs.  Yilliers  had  no  beauty,  but  she  contrived  to  thaw  the  phlegmatic  heart 
of  William  III.,  and  make  him  very  bountiful,  by  granting  her  the  private  estates 
in  Ireland  belonging  to  his  uncle  James  II.    After  the  death  of  her  royal  loTer,  she 
became  a  high  Tory,  if  not  a  Jacobite,  and  was  yery  busy  with  Harley  and  Swift 
in  expelling  the  Whigs."     Swift  calls  her  **the  wisest  wocnan  he  ever  knew," 
aod  leaves  her  portrait  as  a  legacy  in  his  wilt    We  presume  it  did  not  exactly 
correspond  with  that  sketched  by  lady  Mary,  whose  wit  was  equalled,  if  possible^ 
by  her  malice.     She  describes  her  walking  at  George  Il.'s  coronation :  ^  She  thai 
drew  the  greatest  number  of  eyes  was  indisputably  lady  Orkney ;  she  displa^'ed 
a  mixture  of  fat  and  wrinkles,  and  no  little  corpulence.     Add  to  this  the  inim- 
itable roll  of  her  eye8>  and  her  grey  hairs,  which,  by  good  fortune,  stood  directljr 
upright,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  delightAil  spectacle.     She  had 
embellished  all  this  with  considerable  magnificence,  which  made  her  look  as  big 
again  as  usual."     60  far  lady  Mary ;  but  she  does  not  finish  the  most  noted  por- 
tion of  the  lady  Orkney's  adventures  at  the  accession  of  George  II.,  but  left  it  to 
a  wit  wickeder  than  herself,  Horace  Walpole — ^who  affirms  that  lady  Orkney- 
thought  fit  to  present  herself  in  queen  Caroline's  drawing-room,  which  sueoeeded 
the  coronation,  with  two  ladies,  her  equals  in  an  evil  notoriety,  being  the  in^ 
mous  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  then  in  extreme  old  age,  and  Catharine  Sedley, 
countess  of  Dorchester.    As  was  natural,  the  virtuous  matronage  of  England  leil 
these  women  to  their  own  society,  and  they  found  themselves  forming  a  triangu 
lar  group,  and  standing  by  themselves.    Their  isolation  was  noted,  by  the  coarse 
audacity  of  Catharine  Sedley,  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  an  exclamation,  in  her 
own  shameless  phraseology,  at  the  odd  chance  that  had  brought  three  womeA 
of  their  character  all  together  in  the  same  room.    Lady  Mary  does  not  mentioA 
that  lady  Orkney  had  squinted,  but  SwiA  declares,  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  that. 
M  she  squinted  like  a  dragon."     He  saw  her  when  the  wear  and  tear  of  many 
years  had  passed  over  her.     Elizabeth  Yilliers  perhaps  did  not  squint  when  she 
won  from  the  princess  Mary  the  heart  of  her  Orange  bridegroom,  in  1G77, 
although  she  might  "squint  like  a  dragon'*  in  1713.     Lady  Orkney's  remarkahiv 
Tfocontre  with  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  lady  Dorchester,  in  queen  Caro- 
line's coronation  drawing-room,  seems  the  last  public  act  of  her  eventful  life. 

*  Devonshire  MSS.,  Letters  of  Lady  Halifax,  1695. 

*  Bih^..B^rch,  vol.  42A  P-  108. 
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trckbishop  Tennlson  and  tlie  English  court,  the  lady  look  the  trouble 
of  meetmg  his  majesty  at  Loo. 

Archbiehop  Teonison  did  not  confine  his  exertions  to  the  reprbof  and 
eonvictton  of  the  sift,  which  her  late  majesty  had  commissioned  him  to 
bring  home  to  her  husband  daring  the  frni  consternation  occasioned  by 
her  loss,  for  bishop  Kennet  informs  as  that  ^  His  grace,  the  new  arch- 
bishop of  G^mterbury,  on  this  favoomble  opportmHty  to  reconcile  the 
royal  family^  represented  to  his  majesty  the  prudent  and  loyal  conduct 
of  her  royal  highness  and  the  prince  of  Denmark  dnring  their  recess 
from  coart;  that  they  had  been  so  fiir  from  giving  any  obstruction  to 
his  majesty's  aftdra,  &at  they  were  always  in  the  same  public  measures 
with  him,  and  that  those  members  of  either  heuse  of  parliament  who 
had  places  had  always  appeared  forward  in  promothtg  his  majesty's 
ktteresu"  All  this  the  king  knew  to  be  mere  iacdess  verbiage,  although' 
archbishop  Temnson  might  beHeve  it  to  be  true.  King  William  was  as 
well  aware  as  those  who  hare  read  our  transcripts  of  Anne's  letters  and 
those  of  her  <)onidant,  Marlborough,  to  St  Germains,  what  was  the  real 
nature  of  their  devotion  to  his  interest.  His  majesty,  however,  with  his 
usual  sagacious  acppreciation  of  minds  of  their  cast,  placed  surer  reliance 
on  their  fidelity  to  their  own  interests,  which  were  at  this  juncture  inex- 
tricably linked  with  his  own.  The  archbishop  therefore  ofiered  the  fore- 
going reasons,^ as  comment  on  the  letter  of  the  princess,^  not  only 
without  interruption,  ^  but  worked  so  efiectually  on  the  heart  of  the 
king  that,  as  a  awtk  of  his  favour  and  affection,  he  did  immediately  pre- 
sent her  royal  highness  with  most  of  the  late  queen's  jewels^  and  his 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  so  good  a  wife  was,  in  some  measure,  alleviated 
by  the  reconcilement  of  so  kind  a  sister." '  The  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
who  records  this  remarkable  pacification,  lived  too  near  the  time  to  view 
events  in  their  true  light.  According  to  an  inedited  authority  of  some 
importance,'  the  interview  took  place  the  day  before  the  king  received 
ihe  condolences  of  parliament  on  the  death  of  the  queen. 

Whensoever  the  intkriew  between  the  princess  Anne  and  king  Wil- 
liam took  place,  it  was  appointed  through  the  intervention  of  archbishop 
Tennison.*  The  princess  came  to  Gampden  House,  and  from  thence  was 
carried  in  a  sedan  chair  to  Kensington  Palace ;  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  walk  a  step ;  her  sedan  and  bearers,  therefore,  brought  her  into  the 
presence-chamber  at  Kensington,  and  into  the  very  presence  of  the  royal 
widower.  Lewis  Jenkins  was  in  waiting  at  that  time;  according  to  his 
duty,  he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  sedan  of  her  royal  highness,  and  as 
she  could  not  move  without  assistance,  he  was  perforce  witness  to  the 
first  meeting  of  these  kindred  enemies.  ^  When  the  princess  waited  on 
the  king  at  Kensington  Palace,"  says  Lewis,  *  her  royal  highness  was 
forced  to  be  carried  up  stairs  m  her  chair  to  the  presence-chamber.  1,  as 
was  my  duty,  opened  the  door  of  her  chair,  and,  upon  her  entering,  the 

*  White  Kennet,  bidiop  of  Peterboroun^,  p.  674,  rot.  Sii.    He  does  not  tnenttom 
eitber  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Anoe,  or  the  visit  itiel£ 

*  Jacobite  PortibUo,  Bibtioth^ne  dn  Roi,  Psrit. 

*  Lewis  Jenkins.    Tracts,  Brit  Musmbd. 
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king  came  and  stluted  her.  She  told  his  ttajeety  in  fidtorin^  seoente, 
that  ^  she  was  truly  sorry  for  his  loss.'  The  king  replied,  that  ^  he  waa 
much  concerned  for  hers.'  Both  were  deeply  afl^ted,  and  could  not 
refrain  from  tears,  or  speak  distinctly.  The  king  then  banded  the  princess 
in,  who  stayed  with  him  three-quarters  of  an  hour."  ^  The  interrievr 
of  the  bereaved  sister  and  husband  probably  took  place  in  the  king's 
private  sitting-room,  or  closet,  since  it  was  strictly  private ;  had  it  pro- 
ceeded in  the  presence-chamber,  many  eyes  and  ears  would  have  been 
on  lawful  duty ;  and  the  whole  conference  would  have  been  matter  of 
history,  instead  of  which,  no  particulars  further  than  the  simple  detail 
of  the  tisher,  Lewis,  have  ever  transpired.  But  the  commonest  capacity 
can  divine  that  then  and  there  the  widower  king  and  his  sister-coa«n 
came  to  an  understanding,  that  the  island  crowns  could  never  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  without  his  majesty  and  her  ro3ral 
highness  stifled  and  suppressed  all  memory  of  the  mutual  injuries  and 
disgusts  which  each  felt  against  the  other,  and  combined  their  personal 
and  political  interests  once  more  against  James  II.  and  his  son.  King 
William  was  even  reduced  to  submit  to  an'  amnesty  with  the  object  <S 
his  moral  contempt  and  loathing,  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
undoubtedly  in  diplomatic  co-operation  with  his  old  ally,  Sunderland, 
throughout  the  whole  movement,  although  he  durst  not  appear  ostensibly 
in  it,  because  his  imperious  wife  had  set  her  face  against  it 

There  is  oo  inconsistency  in  attributing  to  William  III.  the  contempt 
he  never  attempted  to  conceal,  for  such  deeds  as  led  Marlborough  and 
his  wife  to  the  ascent  of  the  ladder  of  wealth  and  ambition.  Whether 
the  royal  diplomatist  ever  scanned  his  own  conduct  with  equal  severity, 
is  another  question.  But  it  was  among  the  peculiarities  of  his  singular 
character  to  be  minutely  fastidious  regimling  honour,  fidelity,  truth,  high 
spirit,  and  int^ity  in  man,  as  well  as  of  virtue,  beauty,  grace,  and  fine 
temper  in  woman.  Perhaps  it  was  part  of  the  punishment  of  the  crowned 
politician  to  see  himself,  before  he  left  this  world,  deprived  of  or  deserted 
by  the  few  he  loved  or  esteemed,  and  allied  with  all  he  despised  and 
abhorred.  The  (aitliful  friend  of  his  youth,  Bentinck  lord  Portland,  for 
some  mysterious  reasons  withdrew  himself  from  all  possible  communi- 
cation with  his  once  beloved  master,  and  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick 
seldom  visited  him,  excepting  on  formal  business.  History  tells  us,  that 
Bentinck  was  out  of  favour  with  William  111.;  but  the  true  sources  and 
well-springs  of  biography  will  show,  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages, — 
thanks  to  the  candour  and  liberality  of  one  of  Elngland's  greatest  nobles, 
who  has  thrown  open  to  us  those  in  his  keeping, — that  William  III.  was 
out  of  favour  with  Bentinck,  and  that  no  courting,  no  solicitation,  could 
win  this  only  surviving  friend  back  to  his  former  habits  of  confidential 
affection,  although,  when  urged,  he  sometimes  held  conferences  with 
him.  Bentinck  was,  at  this  juncture,  consulted  officially  regarding  his 
opinion  of  the  pacification  between  his  king  and  the  princess  Anne  and 
her  partisans :  his  response  was  an  earnest  warning  against  any  trust 
oeing  put  in  the  professions  of  either  the  princess  or  the  Marlboroughs. 

*  Lewis  Jenkins.    Tracts,  Brit.  Maaemn. 
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The  pnme  minister  of  England  (the  duke  of  Shrewsbury)  thus  iden* 
tifies  the  fact ;  that  lord  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  high  contracting 
powers  of  this  political  armistice,  which  is  proved  by  one  of  the  duke's 
letters  to  admiral  Russell.  ^  Since,"  he  says,  ^^  the  death  of  queen  Mary 
and  the  reconciliation  between  the  princess  Anne  and  king  William,'  the 
court  of  the  latter  is  as  much  crowded  as  it  was  before  deserted.  She 
has  omitted  no  opportunity  to  show  her  zeal  for  his  majesty  and  his 
government ;  and  our  friend  Marlborough,  who  has  no  small  credit  wiih 
her,  seems  very  resolved  to  contribute  to  the  continuance  of  this  union  : 
he  has  not  yet  kissed  the  king's  hand.'"  It  was  not  probable  that  king 
William,  oppressed  as  he  was  with  personal  grief  and  political  care, 
could  endure  the  intrusion  of  the  man  for  whom  his  scorn  and  dislike 
had  hitherto  proved  uncontrollable.  And  if  William  111.  had  heretofore 
abhorred  Marlborough  before  he  had  received  aught  but  benefit  from  him, 
purely  for  his  treachery  to  James  II.,  what  could  have  been  his  feelings 
towards  him  after  he  had  betrayed  ToIIemache  and  his  troops  to  slaughter 
at  Camaret  Bay  ?  However,  time  was  given  to  the  king  to  stifle  the 
indignation  which  his  own  line  of  conduct  scarcely  justified  him  in 
manifesting^  and  the  change  of  his  affiiirs,  by  the  death  of  his  queen, 
obliged  his  majesty  to  be,  subsequently,  not  only  tolerant  to  lord  Marl- 
borough, but,  if  we  must  trust  printed  history,  courteous  and  caressing. 

The  house  of  peers  went  in  a  body  to  Kensington  Palace,  on  Monday, 
31st  of  December,  and  presented  his  majesty  with  an  address  deploring 
the  death  of  the  queen :  ^ 

^  We,  your  migesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  ia  parliament  assembled,  do,  with  inexpressible  grief,  humbly  assure 
your  majesty  of  the  deep  sense  we  have  of  the  loss  your  majesty  and  the  whole 
kingdom  doth  sustain  by  the  death  of  that  excellent  princess,  our  late  sovereign 
lady,  the  queen,  most  humbly  beseeching  your  mtgesty  that  you  would  not  indulge 
your  grief  on  this  sad  occasion  to  the  prejudice  of  the  health  of  your  royal  person, 
in  whose  preservation  not  only  the  welfare  of  your  own  subjects,  but  all  Europe, 
is  so  much  concerned.'* 

To  this  address  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  give  this  ^^  decent 
answer  :'*— 

"I  heartily  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me,  but  much  more  for  the  sense 
you  show  of  our  great  loss,  which  is  above  what  I  can  express." 

The  house  of  commons  arrived  in.  person  the  same  afternoon  at  Ken- 

'  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  says  the  interview  took  place  quickly  after  the 
qneen's  death.  Macpherson  does  not  mention  it;  neither  does  White  Kennet 
describe  or  date  the  interview.  Barnard  relates  it  before  he  quotes  the  addresses, 
on  which  he  bestows  no  date.  Lewis  Jenkins  seems  to  imply  that  the  interview 
between  the  king  and  princess  took  place  within  a  few  hours  of  the  queen's 
death.  The  inedited  paper  in  the  Jacobite  Portfolio,  found  for  us  by  the  kind 
exertion  of  M.  Champollion,  Bib.  du  Roi,  Paris,  says  it  took  place  the  day  befort 
the  parliamentary  addresses;  and  tlie  natural  current  of  circumstances  ]eads  up 
to  believe  that  this  is  the  truth,  and  as  such  we  have  followed  it  in  our  infer- 
etices.  In  general  history  the  date  is  not  mentioned.  Burnet  slurs  over  th^ 
whole  fact. 

•  Coxe  8  Shrewsbury  Papers. 

'  White  Kennet's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  674. 
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8tngton,  with  an  address  similar  to  that  of  the  lords,  bat  longer  and 
more  laudatory  in  regard  to  the  queen,  and  recommending  attentiou  to 
his  own  preservation  with  greater  aamestoese.  To  which  the  royal 
widower  was  pleased  to  reply  :— 

»*  Gentlemen,  I  take  very  kindly  your  care  of  me,  especially  at  this  time  when 
I  am  able  to  think  of  nothing  bat  our  great  loss."  ^ 

January  passed  on,  but  the  royal  widower  remained  still  inconsolable, 
for  his  pitying  prime  minister,  while  bewailing  his  own  complication  of 
personal  maladies,  wrote  again  to  admiral  Russell : 

(*  Toa  will  excuse  me  not  writing  to  you  with  my  own  hand,  wfaioh  I  can 
scarcely  do  at  present.  Certainly  there  never  was  any  one  more  really  and 
universally  lamented,  than  the  queen,  but  the  king  particularly  has  been  dejected, 
beyond  what  could  be  imagined ;  but  I  hope  he  begins  to  recover  out  of  his 
great  disorder,  and  that  a  little  time  will  restore  him  to  his  former  application  to 
business."  • 

**  The  misfortunes  of  ray  own,  joined  with  the  affliction  his  migesty  has  been 
under,  and  still  expresses  to  a  passionate  degree,  has  hindered  roe  from  making 
any  steps  towards  what  you  commanded  roe  in  your  lata  lettien.  1  4are  not  yec 
be  too  bold  in  writing  to  him."  ' 

The  concourse  of  courtiers  that  flocked  to  Berkeley  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  worshipping  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  princess  Anne  and  her 
son,  excited  the  derision  of  the  party  that  had  remained  stanch  to  their 
interests,  while  their  prospects  were  not  so  promising.  A  ludicrous  in- 
cident occurred  at  one  of  these  levees.  Lord  Caernarvon,  a  nobleman 
who  was  considered  as  half-witted,  felt  some  jealous  astonishment  when 
he  saw  the  crowds  that  filled  the  reception-rooms  of  the  princess,  which 
occasioned  him  to  say  aloud,  as  he  stood  close  to  her  in  the  circle,  ^  I 
hope  your  highness  will  remember  that  1  always  came  to  wait  on  you, 
when  none  of  this  company  did.'^^  This  speech  caused  a  great  deal  of 
mirth,  which  was  not  decreased  by  the  fact,  thai  some  of  the  time-serreri 
appeared  out  of  countenance. 

The  pacification  between  the  princess  and  the  king  had  noi  occurred 
too  soon ;  for  the  adversaries  of  the  revolutionary  government  had  already 
begun  to  moot  the  point,  of  whether  Anne  was  not,  at  this  period,  queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  de  facto  f  On  this  question,  agitated  by  M« 
Renaud,  French  minister  for  Jacobite  af&irs,  either  James  II.  or  houin 
XIV.  thus  expressed  themselves :  ^The  king^  finds  your  reflections  on 
the  death  of  the  princess  of  Orange  well  founded ;  but  it  appears,  that 
if  the  declaration  of  the  lords  and  commons,  assembled  at  Westminster 
February  13, 1G89,  are  examined  thoroughly,  one  cannot  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  you  do— namely,  ^  that  the  priaoess  Anne  has  been 

*  White  Rennet's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  674. 

•Core's  Shrewsbury  Correspondence,  p.  218,  219.  The  perpetual  grumblinfs 
^nd  disconient  of  admiral  Russell,  then  stationed  with  the  fleet  off  Cadiz,  were 
the  subjects  of  the  required  conferences  with  the  royal  widower. 

■Ibid.,  p.  218. 

*  Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  1 10. 

*  Bibriothdque  du  Roi,  Paris,  iuedited  MS. 
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(fueen  erer  since  the  6th  of  this  month,'  the  day  of  the  death  of  her  sis* 
ter,  the  princess  of  Orange  (Mary  ]].),  and  that  the  prince  of  Orange,  as 
a  naturalized  Englishman,  is  her  vuhject^  since  it  is  said  by  this  act, 
that  the  exercise  of  the  royal  power  will  be  Tested  solely  in  his  person, 
but  in  the  names  of  both  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and  such 
was  during  their  lires.  We  shall  discuss  this  matter  more  at  large  when 
we  come  to  Paris,  which  will  be  next  week.  J  have  the  idea,  as  well 
as  you,  that  there  is  somewhat  to  be  done,  for  I  cannot  lose  all  hope  of 
the  good  intentions  of  the  English.^' 

The  people  at  large,  in  fact,  testified  many  symptoms  of  what  was 
called,  by  the  king  over  the  water,  **  good  intentions ;"  wheresoever  the 
terrors  of  the  standing  army  did  not  extend,  as  in  Norwich,  Warwick, 
and  many  other  distant  provincial  places,  the  populace  were  agitated  with 
the  convulsive  throes  of  civil  war.  Lancashire  was  in  open  revolt.  The 
Jacobites  in  St.  Gennains  «nd  Great  Britain  believed  that  the  English 
would  never  practically  so&ex  their  sceptre  to  pass  from  the  next  pro- 
testant  heir,  to  a  king  who  was  merely  elective.  The  example  of  Poland, 
then  tottering  to  its  ftill,  was  not  an  inviting  one  to  any  part  of  the  people 
who  were  not  likely  to  draw  pecuniary  profit  from  the  liberty  of  electing 
kings.  The  preceding  centuries  had  witnessed,  in  the  Germanic  empire, 
similar  miseries  to  those  which  Were  even  then  desolating  Poland. 

These  were  motives  which  would  have  impelled  many  persons  to 
join  the  party  of  the  princess  Anne,  rather  than  sufier  any  precedent  to 
exist  for  subjecting  England  to  the  Irequent  recurrence  of  the  corrupting 
anarchy,  which  is  the  constant  scourge  of  nations  whose  rulers  are  elec* 
tive.  Many  of  the  Jacobites  would  luive  joined  the  party  of  the  princess 
Anne,  from  a  romantic  idea  that  her  first  movement  would  have  been,  if 
placed  on  the  throne,  to  resign  in  ftivour  of  her*  lather  and  brother,  since 
her  letters  to  her  fether  were  generally  known  among  the  party.  These 
considerations  may  serve  to  show  how  formidable  was  the  crisis  which 
passed  favourably  owing  to  the  prompt  pmcification  of  king  William  and 
the  daughter  of  Jan>es  II.  Arrests  of  the  most  active  among  the  Jacobite 
agitators  of  the  public  peace  promptly  followed  the  stable  settlement  of 
the  revolutionary  government.  Oglethorpe,  the  same  leader  of  the  party 
who  had  reviled  queen  Mary  on  the  memorable  night  of  the  fire  of 
Whitehall,  was  as  busy  among  them  as  the  petrel  in  a  storm,  and  like 
that  bird  he  still  flew  free  from  danger  himself. 

"  Mr.  Oglethorpe,"  writes  the  indefatigable  Renaud,*  **  has  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported Crosby  in  prison,  who  has  confided  to  him  the  letters  [to  the  Jacobites] 
in  England  which  have  since  been  destroyed  by  that  gentleman.  Oglethorpe 
has  since  aided  the  escape  of  divers  of  our  people — among  others,  of  a  young 
lady,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Joius*  who  has  been  employed  in  sundry  political  mes- 
sages, seldom  confided  to  persons  of  her  sex ;  all  this  became  known  to  thu 
prince  of  Orange,  (William  III,)' who  gave  orders  to  arrest  her,  and  she  wai 
thrown  in  prison." 

'  New  Style  is  here  reckoned.  According  to  the  OAinputation  of  time  then 
used  in  England^  Mary  II.  died  December  28,  Old  Style ;  the  despatch  is  dated 
January  21,  1695.  N.  S. 

•Inedited  MS.,  Bib.  du  Roi,  Pari  J,  dated  Jan.  19,  1695,  N.  S. 

*King  James  J  who  is  oAen  thus  designated  in  ciphered  correspondence. 
20* 
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The  gazette  now  began  to  bear  witness  to  the  king^s  recognition  of 
the  rank  of  tlie  princess  Anne,  by  the  insertion  of  such  notices  as  the 
following,  which  were  the  visits  of  condolence  for  the  death  of  her  sister 
queen  Mary,  paid  her  by  all  the  foreign  ministers  resident  in  London  : 

"January  31st,  1694.  This  evening,  count  Aversberg,  envoy-extra- 
ordinary from  the  emperor,  had  his  first  audience  of  her  royal  highness, 
the  princess  of  Denmark,  as  also  of  the  prince,  being  introduced  by  sir 
Charles  Cotterel,  master  of  the  ceremonies.  And  the  viscount  de  Font 
Arcada,  envoy-extraordinary  from  ihe  king  of  Portugal,  was  conducted 
to  his  audience  of  their  royd  highnesses  in  the  same  manner.'^  * 

The  only  son  of  the  princess  Anne  was  considered  by  the  world  pro- 
mising in  person  as  well  as  intellect,  and  though  the  princess  knew  his 
health  was  fragile,  yet  she  had  seen  too  many  transitions  from  pining 
infancy  to  robust  adolescence  wholly  to  despair  of  one  day  beholding 
the  coronal  of  the  principality  circle  the  brow  of  her  Gloucester.  Such 
expectations  once  more  hardened  the  heart  of  the  princess  Anne  to  its 
original  temperature  to  her  father  and  the  rival  prince  of  Wales.  Her 
penitent  letters  to  her  exiled  parent  having  been  merely  instigated  by 
revenge  against  William  III.,  her  actions  now  proved  that  she  found  it 
more  profitable  to  be  the  friend  than  the  foe  of  the  monarch  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  princess,  nevertheless,  continued  the  correspondence  with 
her  father,  and  even  continued  to  make  promises  which  she  intended 
not  to  fulfil.  James  II.  was  not  deceived  when  this  second  alliance 
with  his  enemy  took  place,  for  he  thus  notes  the  circumstance  in  the 
journal  of  his  life.' 

"  The  princess  Anne,  notwithstanding  her  professions  and  late  re- 
pentance, appeared  now  to  be  more  satisfied  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
[  William  III.]  should  remain,  though  he  had  used  her  ill,  and  usurped 

*  There  are  many  other  paragraphs,  concerning  audience  to  envoys,  who  waited 
on  the  princess  on  this  occasion  ,*  it  is  thought  not  worth  while  to  copy  any  more 
"the  Spanish,  Banish,  Dutch,  d&c. 

*  Life  of  James  II.  Macpherson^s  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  244.  It  is  desireble 
to  mentioa  that  these  notations,  which  described  the  deposed  king's  inmost 
thoughts  and  feelings,  are  of  a  more  personal  nature  than  the  memoir  of  public 
events,  edited  by  the  Rev.  ^tanier  Clarke,  and  published  under  the  patronage 
of  his  late  majesty,  George  IV.  His  faithful  servant,  Nairne,  preserved  the 
king's  advice  to  his  son,  Berwick,  which  is  one  of  his  best  literary  productions, 
and  is  totally  free  from  any  doctrinal  bigotry.  It  is  a  solemn  warning,  **not  to 
follow  his  example  in  sinning,  but  in  repenting."  Nairne  appends,  in  explana« 
tion  of  the  paper,  **  It  was  the  constant  practice  of  my  royal  master,  James  IL, 
ever  since  he  first  appeared  in  the  world,  to  write  short  notes  from  time  to  time 
of  all  that  was  remarkable  in  the  affairs  wherein  he  had  any  share ;  these  rae^ 
moirs  of  events,  which  occurred  before  his  last  escape  out  of  England,  have  been 
happily  preserved,  although  writ  on  loose  papers,  and  they  may  possibly  serve 
hereafter  as  materials  for  an  authentic  and  complete  history  of  his  life,  they 
being  safely  kept  by  his  majesty's  order  in  the  library  of  the  Scotch  College  at 
Paris.  But  these  writ  by  him  since  the  revolution  are  of  a  different  n<*ture  from 
the  former.  In  the  first  he  sets  down  what  passed  abroad  in  the  worH  wh^.reio 
he  was  concerned;  in  these  he  describes  what  passed  w»thln  hi<  o»vn  •k''i'.  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  his  own  picture  is  to  be  seen  in  tb^n\  d'^H'n  to  the  \% 
Si  it  was  in  his  later  days." 
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on  her  rights,  than  that  her  &ther,  who  had  alwayii  cherished  her  be- 
yond expression,  should  be  restored.  But  his  own  children  had  lost  all 
bowels  of  compassion  and  duty  for  him.  He  was  much  afflicted  at  the 
manner  of  his  eldest  daughter's  .death."  He  adds,  ^  that  he  made  no 
effort  to  disturb  the  rcTolutionary  government  when  it  took  place.'' 

The  state  funeral  of  the  late  queen  did  not  occur  until  March  5, 
1694-5.  No  part  was  taken  in  this  high  ceremonial  by  either  the 
princess  Anne,  or  even  by  her  husband.*  The  duchess  of  Somerset 
hlled  the  place  of  the  former  as  chief  mourner;  this  precedency  de- 
volved on  the  duchess  as  the  wife  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  surnamed 
^  the  Proud,"  who  was  first  peer  of  the  English  blood  royal,  by  de- 
scent from  lady  Katharine  Grey.  The  princess  Anne  herself,  had  there 
been  no  other  reasons,  could  not  follow  as  chief  mourner  —  she  was 
actually  unable  to  walk ;  being  infirm  and  unwieldy  in  person,  from  a 
complication  of  dropsical  maladies ;  her  suflerings  were,  however,  sup- 
ported by  the  hope,  that  she  was  once  more  likely  to  increase  her 
family,  in  which  she  was  finally  deceived.'  The  reasons  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  prince  George  of  Denmark  from  the  precedence  at  the  royal 
funeral,  which  his  rank  and  affinity  as  a  near  kinsman  of  Mary  II.  de- 
manded, (if  their  mutual  descent  from  Frederic  11.  of  Denmark*  be  only 
considered,)  has  never  been  explained.  Among  the  banners  carried 
round  the  royal  defunct,  which  marked  her  alliance  with  the  royal 
blood  of  Europe,  that  of  Denmark  seems  to  have  been  omitted.^ 

Although  Mary  survived  archbishop  Tillotson  but  a  month,  she  had 
laithfully  redeemed  her  promise  to  him,  by  settling  a  pension  on  his 
widow.*  Mrs.  Tillotson  was  left  but  in  narrow  circumstances,  for  the 
archbishop,  her  husband,  had  possessed  his  great  preferment  little  more 
than  three  years;  in  the  course  of  which  short  time  the  example  of  the 
great  charity  of  his  predecessors,  Sheldon  and  Sancroft,  had  been  fol- 
lowed as  for  as  the  actual  maintenance  of  a  wife  and  family  would  per- 
mit; therefore  he  left  no  fortunes  for  them  from  the  goods  of  the 
church. 

The  king,  who  had  no  longer  the  partner  of  his  throne  to  rely  on  as 
his  faithful  regent  in  his  absence,  was  forced  to  snbmit  to  the  loss  of 
most  of  the  power  that  the  revolution  had  left  to  the  royal  functions ; 
nevertheless,  there  was  no  intention  manifested  of  giving  the  princess 
Anne  any  share  in  the  government  during  the  long  absences  of  his 
majesty  as  general  of  the  confederated  armies  of  Spain  and  Germany 
Against  France.  In  fact,  the  English  oligarchy,  since  the  death  of  Mary 
II.,  had  attained  the  object  which  the  writings  of  Marvel,  Shaftesbury, 
and  many  other  of  minor  political  pamphleteers,  had  long  aimed  at. 

'  While  Kennet,  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  682.  •  Lewis  Jenkins. 

'Father  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  Mary  IVs  great-grandmotlier,  and  of  Chru 
tian  IV.,  prince  George's  great-grandfather. 

•  While  Kennet  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  ceremonial,  but  makes  no  meu 
tionol  the  prince  of  Denmark,  or  of  any  allianoe  of  the  queen  by  blood  with  I'ro 
Danish  royal  family,  being  manifested  by  banner  or  banne«-ol,  vol.  iii.  p.  683 

•Ibid. 
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The  regai  power  was  i^ested  in  a  eouocil  of  nine,  after  the  model  of  tfia 
Veneuan  Council  of  Ten. 

Among  the  governing  junta  of  nine  regents  w>is  ineluded  the  arch 
bishop  of  Canterbnry.  A  long  lapse  of  jeare  Ind  intenrened  since  any 
prelate  bad  shared  in  the  gorernnent  of  Urn  covnby.  The  step  was 
probably  taken  in  consideration  of  tbe  deep  veneration  testified  by  the 
princess  Anne  (or  tbe  church,  and  on  the  oalcvlation  that  her  royal  high- 
ness was  not  likely,  during  the  king^  absence,  to  unsettle,  by  the  agency 
of  her  faction,  any  administration  in  which  an  arclibishop  of  Canterbury 
was  concerned.  That  influential  class,  the  writers  of  doggerel  lampoons, 
vented  their  spleen  on  this  occasion  by  an  abunve  epigram  lo  the  foU 
lowing  effect : 

Tib  NiSK  Kinss. 
Wiirs  waAed  to  Hollaiid  on  loiDe  iCata  tntiigiie, 
Deairouf  to  yisit  hit  Hogans  at  Hague; 
But  lest  in  his  absence  his  subjects  repine, 
He  cantoned  bis  kingdoms  and  led  them  to  Nine- 
Eight  ignorant  peers  and  a  blockish  divine.* 

The  princess  Anne  slowly  recovered  her  health,  and  with  it  the  ass 
of  her  limbs,  and  power  of  progression  without  assistance,  Sbe  mads 
efforts  to  suppress,  by  the  violent  exercise  of  hunting,  and  by  the  prac- 
tice of  cold  bathing,  the  tendency  to  ooipulence  which  her  habits  of 
self-indulgence  had  brought  upon  her.  Sotne  tniditioaary  traces  still 
remain  tluit  such  was  the  case. 

A  bath-house  in  a  shabby  old  street  between  Soho-squ«re  and  Long« 
acre,  named  ^New  Bolton-street,'^  has  lately  been  laid  open  in  the 
course  of  the  improvements  in  St  Giles's;  it  is  called  by  traditioa 
^  Qjueen  Anne's  bath.^  The  water  is  considered  very  salubrious,  and  is 
brought  by  pipes  from  Hampstead  to  a  well-constructed  bath  in  the 
aforesaid  street,  neatly  finished  with  Dutch  tiles,  and  retaining  the  tra- 
ditional  nanne  of  ^^  Q^een  Anne's  Bath"  to  this  hour.  It  is  nevertheless 
improbable  that  Anne  resorted  to  this  place  when  she  was  in  possession 
of  the  palace  of  St.  James  and  all  its  appurtenances,  either  before  oi 
afjter  her  disgrace  with  king  William ;  it  was  most  likely  her  occasional 
bath-room,  at  this  period,  when  she  resided  at  Berkeley  House. 

In  regard  to  exercise,  the  princess  Anne,  whensoever  the  muscular 
infirmity  occasioned  by  access  of  gout  and  dropsy  did  not  incapacitate 
her,  was  as  indefatigable  a  huntress  as  queen  Elizabeth.  Anne  had, 
Irom  an  early  period  of  life,  been  accustoined  to  pursue  this  diversion 
with  her  father  in  the  parks  of  Richmond  and  Windsor.  After  she  had 
been  barred,  by  the  enmity  of  her  brother-in»law  and  sister,  from  all  ap- 
proach to  Windsor  Castle  and  Park,  she  purchased  a  cottage  lodge  not 
far  from  the  royal  residence,'  and  every  summer  hunted  the  slag  in 
Windsor  Forest.  There  is  a  noble  oak  among  its  glades,  which  used 
to  have  a  brass  plate  afiixed  to  it,  intimating  that  it  was  called  ^  Queen 
Anne's  oak,"  for  beneath  its  branches  she  was  accustomed  to  mount  her 

»MS.  Harleian. 
Puchess  of  Marlborongh*8  MSS.    Coxe  Papers,  British  Museum. 
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horse  for  the  chase^  and  view  her  offidids  and  dogs  assembled  for  the 
8tag<-[iunt.'  But  tbeae  equestrian  feats  had  been  discontinued  since  the 
birih  of  the  duke  of  Olouoester,  after  which  her  enormous  increase  of 
size  precluded  them.  Anae^  whether  as  queen  or  princess,  after  that 
period  followed  the  chase  in  a  light  one-horse  chair,  constructed  to  hold 
only  herself,  and  built  with  enormously  high  wheels.'  In  this  extra- 
ordinary  and  dangerous  hunting-equipage,  she  has  been  known  to  drive 
her  fine  strong  hackney,  forty  or  fiAy  miles  on  a  summer's  aAemoon« 
It  is  well  known,  that  Louis  XIV.  and  his  successors,  during  the  last 
century,  were  accustomed  to  hunt  in  the  forests  of  St.  Germain  and 
Fontainebleau  in  phaetons  and  cabriolets ;  how  matters  were  arranged 
between  them  and  the  stag,  in  such  cases,  we  leave  those  more  learned 
in  hunting  than  ourselves  to  decide.  Notwithstandrog  the  straight 
avenues  in  which  the  chases  and  forests  of  France  are  cut,  likewise 
those  of  Hampton-court  and  Windsor  to  imitate  them,  the  chaise-hunt- 
ing of  Anne,  and  the  phaeton-hunting  of  the  French  kings  and  theif 
courts,  remain  to  us  historical  mysteries. 

Whilst  the  king  was  absent  (and  he  never  remained  a  whole  year  in 
England),  the  case  became  ratlier  embarrassing,  how  the  council  of  re* 
gency  were  to  conduct  themselves  if  they  happened  to  be  by  any  chance 
altogether  in  the  presence  of  the  princess  Anne,  and,  as  most  of  them 
were  her  particular  friends,  and  held  the  great  state  offices,  this  was  nol 
unlikely.  As  the  whole  together  represented  the  majesty  of  the  En^h 
government  and  sovereignty,  it  was  according  to  etiquette  for  them  to 
sit,  and  the  princess  to  stand  in  their  presence.  This  dilemma  was,  how- 
ever, successfully  modified  by  observing  that  a  quorum  (or  four  mem- 
bers) of  this  body  never  entered  collectively  the  presence  of  the  princess, 
who  was  thus  able  to  retain  her  seat  at  her  own  receptions,  as  three  of 
the  council  of  regency  were  not  entitled  to  this  homage.*  Anne,  who 
was  herself  the  most  rigorous  observer  of  court  etiquette,  thanked  the 
lord-keeper  for  this  consideratt  arrangement. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  when  the  princess  paid  her  remarkable  visit 
of  condolence  to  the  king,  his  majesty  had  formally  invited  her  to  take 
up  her  residence  at  St.  JasMs's-palaee^  the  usual  abode  of  the  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain..  Many-  months^  nevertheless,  intervened 
before  she  left  Berkeley  Honse^  which  was  but  her  hired  dwelling, 
to  take  possession  of  the  ancient  palace  of  her  ancestors.  Her  son,  the 
young  duke  of  Gloucester,  continued  to  reside  at  Campden  House,  on 
account  of  its  salubrity  and  its  bracing  air,  which  was  withal  so  mild, 
that  in  sheltered  spots  in  the  grounds  the  wild  olive^  was  planted,  and 
was  seen  growing  vigorously,  and  enduring  the  severity  of  English 
winters  and  springs.  The  health  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  the 
hope  of  protestant  England,  was  of  that  very  precarious  nature,  that  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  him  not  only  in  the  most  salubrious  locality,  but 

'  Pyne's  Palacet. 

*  Swift  notes  this  practice  only  a  few  mootht  before  her  deaUk 
■  Roger  Coke,  126,  vol.  iii. 

*  Miller's  Gardener**  Dicdooaiy,  1st  editk>aL    (Olea.) 
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as  much  retired  as  possible  from  the  view  of  the  people,  whose  atteiiti<nt 
had  been  since  the  death  of  qaeen  Mary  anxiously  directed  towards  him. 

The  real  caase  of  the  little  prince's  ill  health  was  water  in  the  brain. 
^  His  head  was  extremely  long  and  large,"  says  his  biographer,  ^  whicb 
made  him  rery  difficult  to  be  fitted  with  a  pernlceP'  His  hat,  poor  infant, 
at  five  years  old,  was  large  enough  for  most  men !  The  terrific  malady 
of  hydrocephalus  it  was  that  prevented  him  from  walking  freely  long 
after  the  time  when  children  usually  run  alone.  The  complaint  seems 
to  hare  been  little  understood ;  because,  when,  ever  and  anon,  the  suf- 
fering child  craved  the  assistance  of  two  persons  to  lead  him  on  each 
side,  especially  when  he  went  up  and  down  stairs,  his  demand  of  sup- 
port was  treated  as  mere  idle  whim.  Doubtless,  the  movement  of  the 
water,  at  such  times,  gave  him  veKigo ;  but  the  prince  of  Denmark  was 
either  advised  to  treat  the  child's  caution  of  retaining  assistance  near  him 
under  his  agonizing  infirmity  as  an  efleminate  caprice,  or  he  had  worked 
his  temper  up  to  violence.  The  princess  shut  herself  up  with  her  little 
son  for  more  than  an  hour,  trying  to  reason  with  him  that  it  was  im- 
proper to  be  led  up  and  down  stairs  at  the  age  of  more  than  Bve  years : 
she  led  him  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  told  him  ^  to  walk,  as  she 
was  sure  he  could  do  so."*  He  obstinately  refused  to  stir,  without 
being  led  by,  at  least,  one  person.  The  princess  then  took  a  birch-rod, 
and  gave  it  to  prince  George,  who  repeatedly  slashed  his  son  with  it,  in 
vain ;  at  last,  by  dint  of  severe  strokes,  the  torture  made  him  run  alone. 

The  little  invalid,  who  had  never  before  felt  the  disgrace  and  pain  of 
corporal  punishment,  ever  after  walked  up  and  down  stairs  without 
requiring  aid.'  The  whole  circumstance  was  revolting;  for  the  difiicnlty 
is  in  general  to  keep  a  child  of  such  age  from  perpetually  frisking,  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  animal  spirits.  Great,  indeed,  must  have  Wn  the 
agony  and  confusion  of  the  young  prince's  head,  before  this  natural 
vivacity  could  be  extinguished;  nor  could  the  struggle,  induced  by 
cruelty,  have  been  likely  to  strengthen  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  have  greatly  inflamed  and  aggravated  a  malady  like  hydro- 
cephalus. 

The  cruelty  in  that  era,  regarding  education,  was  one  of  its  most  dis- 
gusting and  demoralizing  features,  too  much  of  which  is  still  retained  in 
public  schools;  but  such  discipline  exercised  towards  children  in  health 
seems  light  indeed,  when  compared  to  the  regimen  prescribed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  prince  of  Denmark  to  his  infirm  child,  in  his  utter 
ignorance  of  the  physiology  of  disease.  The  prince  probably  was 
stimulated  by  his  dread  of  the  lampoons  and  caricatures,  which  had  be- 
come efficient  weapons  of  party  attack  in  England.  Since  the  day  when 
Shaftesbury  promulgated  an  axiom  worthy  of  him,  ^  that  ridicule  is  the 
test  of  truth,"  lampoons  had  become  positively  atrocious  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Every  calamity  that  poor  frail  human  nature  is 
heir  to  was  held  up  to  public  scorn,  in  the  most  loathsome  language  or 
coarsest  limning,  by  hired  party  scrawlers,  who,  merciless  as  demons, 
were  as  active  in  calumny  at  that  era  as  persons  of  the  same  fraternity 

*  Lewis  Jenkina'  Memoirs  of  the  tlake  of  Gloiioe«ter.  '  Ibid. 
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were  snbRequently  in  the  French  revolution.  We  may  he  proud  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  when  the  tone  of  the  periodical  press  of  the  present  day 
is  contrasted  with  the  party  strife  in  those  centuries,  which,  in  its  malig« 
nant  spirit  of  assault,  spared  no  human  sufiering,  and  neither  consider^ 
age  nor  sex,  if  it  could  excite  that  species  of  mirth,  which  debases  the 
human  face  far  below  the  brutes,  to  whom  laughter  is  denied.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  knew  that  the  worst  of  the  Jacobites  in  England 
would  retaliate  on  his  child  all  the  brutalities  that  were  daily  issued 
against  ^  the  young  pretender,''  if  his  infirmity  in  walking  became  mat- 
ter of  public  discussion. 

The  habits  of  life  of  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  strangely 
divided  between  the  feminine  cherishing  and  petting  that  the  princess, 
his  mother,  and  her  ladies  thought  needful  to  preserve  his  fragile 
existence,  and  the  rudeness  and  ferocity  which  the  prince,  his  father, 
considered  ought  to  be  inculcated  into  the  mind  and  manners  of  the  heir 
of  a  kingdom,  where  the  cry  of  war  prevailed  over  every  other  sound, 
and  where  brute  strength  and  animal  bravery  were  valued  far  above  wis- 
dom, benevolence,  and  even  that  majestic  attribute  of  royalty  —  moral 
courage.  The  father,  it  has  been  seen,  sought  to  whip  a  dire  disease  out 
of  the  young  prince ;  the  princess,  on  the  contrary,  if  she  only  saw  him 
totter  as  he  crossed  the  room,  expresses),  by  the  aiding  of  her  colour  and 
the  cold  dew  breaking  on  her  brow,  that  her  maternal  fears  amounted  to 
agony.*  Duriiig  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  same  year,  when  prince 
George  had  forced  the  unfortunate  child  to  walk,  and  go  up  and  down 
stairs  without  the  support  his  sad  malady  craved,  illness  attacked  him 
repeatedly,  owing  to  his  preternatural  exertions  to  seem  robust  and  rol« 
licking,  when  pain  and  infirmity  insisted  on  thei^r  due.  His  illnesses  were 
attributed  to  every  cause  but  the  evident  one ;  even  the  smell  of  some 
harmless  leeks  was  supposed  by  the  sapient  establishment  of  the  prince 
and  princess  to  have  given  him  a  fever. 

The  princess  Anne,  as  in  old  times,  wore  a  leek  on  St  David's-day, 
and  the  little  Gloucester,  to  whom  a  leek  had  been  given  to  put  in  his 
hat,  was  curious  regarding  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  He  was  not 
content  with  his  artificial  court-leek  of  silk  and  silver,  but  insisted  on 
seeing  the  plant.  Jenkins,  his  Welsh  usher,  was  charmed  at  having  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  the  famous  edible  of  the  principality  to  the 
notice  of  the  future  prince  of  Wales.  The  child  played  with  the  bun- 
dle of  leeks,  by  tying  them  round  a  toy-ship  he  had,  which  was  large 
enough  for  his  boys  to  climb  the  masts.  He  then  being  thoroughly 
tired,  laid  down  and  fell  asleep.  He  awoke  very  ill,  and  the  greatest 
alarm  prevailed  at  Campden  House'  amoni(  the  ladies,  that  the  future 
prince  of  Wales  had  been  poisoned  by  the  smell  of  leeks,  on  St.  David's- 
day.  Doubtless,  the  Jacobites,  of  whom  there  were  more  than  one  in 
the  household,  deemed  it  a  judgment  Dr.  Radclifie  was  sent  for,  from 
Oxford,  at  fiery  speed.  The  princess  Anne  was  terrified ;  she  was  not 
then  able  to  \^k,  but  was  carried  up  into  the  chamber  of  her  sick  son 
in  her  sedan-chair,  with  short  poles*    Dr.  Radclifie,  when  he  came*  de- 

*  Lewis  Jenkins.  *  Ibid. 
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clared  thtt  the  yonng  duke  had  a  fever,  bat  he  recovered  in  nine  days. 
The  fever  was,  however,  loon  succeeded  by  a  relapse,  which  again  con- 
fiued  the  child  to  his  bed.  The  ladies  soeght  to  amuse  the  little 
invalid  by  presents  of  toys^  while  the  male  attendants,  who,  with  bis 
small  soldiers,  were  permiited  to  surround  his  bed, — probably  by  the 
desire  of  the  prince  of  Denmark,  his  father^^^were  of  the  hardening  fac- 
tion, and  devised  sports  of  a  difierent  nature.  The  boy-soldiers  were 
posted  as  sentinels  at  his  door;  tattoos  were  flourished  on  the  drum, 
and  toy  fortifications  builded  by  his  bed-side.  So  fiir,  so  well ;  but  the 
zeal  of  the  ladies  of  the  princess,  in  seeking  for  him  quieter  amusemcmts, 
produced  a  scene  in  opposition  not  remarkably  edifying. 

Mrs.  Buss,  the  nurse  of  the  princess  his  mother,  who  had  previously 
purchased  all  his  toys,  (filling  at  that  time  the  office  of  privy-purse  in 
the  household  at  Campden  House,)  thought  proper  to  send  hioi  by 
Wetherby,  one  of  his  chairmen,  an  automaton,  representing  prince  Louis 
of  Baden  fightmg  the  Turks.  As  the  young  duke  had  given  up  toys 
since  the  preceding  summer,  his  masculine  attendants  started  the  ides, 
that  the  present  was  a  g^reat  affront,  and  it  was  forthwith  sentenced  to 
be  torn  to  pieces — an  execution  which  was  iastwitly  performed  by  the 
sick  duke^s  small  soldiers.  The  next  notion  adopted  was,  that  the 
messenger  ought  to  receive  condign  punishment  for  the  crime  of  brings 
in^  a  doll  to  the  hope  of  Englaml.  Wetherby  the  chairmaa,  however, 
taking  warning  by  the  ungracious  reception  of  the  present,  had  not 
waited  for  this  determination,  bat  decamped,  and,  rushing  down  Camp- 
den-Hill,  had  taken  refuge  In  some  hospitable  nook  in  the  depths  of  Keo- 
singtoi  town.  In  the  course  of  the  aflemooo,  he  was  discovered  and 
captured,  and  being  detained  all  night  in  ptisoB,  the  duke  of  Gloucester^ 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence  next  meraing  for  sentence, 
which  he  pronounced  —  Wetlierby  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  mounted 
on  the  wooden  horse,  and  soused  all  over  withr  water  from  enormous 
syringes  and  squirts.  As  fbnr  grown  men,  besides  the  sbm^  soldiersi 
were  engaged  in  this  execution,  reststanee  was  vain,  and  the  victim  re- 
ceived no  mercy,  because  he  had  been  the  foremost  in  playing  ofif  simi- 
lar  practical  jokes  on  others,  for  the  amiable  pastime  of  the  heir  to  the 
British  throne.  When  Wetherby  was  half  drowned  with  his  shower- 
baths,  his  executioners  drew  him  on  the  horse  into  the  bed-room  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who  exceedingly  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  man^s 
woeful  condition. 

The  princess  was  extremely  solicitous  that  her  young  son  should 
never  repeat  any  vulgar  or  proftine  expressions  in  his  conversation  :  her 
precepts  on  which  head,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  not  much  heeded 
while  he  witnessed  similar  amusements  conducted  by  Robin  Church  and 
Dick  Drury,  the  drunken  and  swearing  coachmen,  aided  by  the  running 
footmen  and  chairmen  of  the  palace,  such  fbnotionaries  being,  in  that  era, 
many  grades  less  civilized  than  their  class  at  the  present  day.  The  fruits 
of  this  companionship  soon  were  manifest  by  the  conversation  of  the  io- 
fiint  prince,  which  was  garnished  with  expressions  very  startling  to  the 
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ladies  of  the  household  of  the  princMS.  The  duchess  of  Northumber- 
land,' when  one  day  visiting  her  royal  highness,  was  greeted  by  the  little 
duke,  in  return  for  her  caresses,  with  some  expletives,  which  were  any- 
thing but  appropriate  to  courtly  circles.  The  princess  Anne  was  roused 
by  this  incident  into  strict  inquiry  as  to  the  persons  that  had  corrupted 
the  conversation  of  her  little  son.  She  was  told  that  he  learned  his  ill 
language  by  hearing  his  small  soldiers  ^^  becall  one  another.''^  After  the 
evil  had  taken  root,  the  princess  in  vain  exercised  almost  teasing  vigi- 
lance respecting  its  recurrence,  but  coarse  and  profane  language  on  tlie 
lips  of  a  child,  in  those  days,  was  considered  to  give  hopeful  promise 
of  a  warlike  manhood.  One  day,  her  royal  highness  was  receiving  a 
visit  at  her  toilet  from  her  little  son,  when  he  informed  her  that  he  was 
**  Confounded  dry."  "  Who  has  taught  you  those  words  ?"  demanded 
the  princess.  "If  I  say  Dick  Drury,"'  whispered  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, to  one  of  his  mother's  ladies,  "he  will  be  sent  down  stairs. 
Mamma,"  added  he,  aloud,  "  I  invented  them  myself."  Another  time, 
at  one  of  these  toilet  visits,  the  young  prince  made  use  of  the  expletive, 
"  1  vow."  The  princess,  his  mother,  demanded,  "  who  he  had  he^rd 
speak  in  that  manner  ?"  "  Lewis,"  replied  the  duke.  "  Lewis  Jenkins 
shall  be  turned  out  of  waiting,  then,"  said  the  princess  Anne.  "  Oh,  no, 
mamma,"  said  the  child,  "  it  was  I  myself  did  invent  that  word,  now  1 
think  of  it." 

Surrounded  as  the  royal  boy  was  with  attendants,  having  a  preceptor 
who  was  a  clergyman,  likewise  a  chaplain  who  called  himself  his  own, 
he  appears  to  have  learned  the  first  elements  of  the  Christian  religion  by 
mere  accident ;  prayers,  it  is  true,  were  read  every  day  at  eleven  o'clock, 
by  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Pratt,  before  he  took  his  reading  lesson ;  but  to 
these  the  young  duke  positively  refused  to  give  his  attention,  simply  be- 
cause he  could  not  understand  what  they  meant  That  no  explanation 
had  been  given  to  him,  satisfactory  to  his  infant  mind,  is  apparent  by  his 
docility  when  instructed  by  a  person  who  was  in  earnest. 

Change  of  air  had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Radclifife,  in  the  summer 
of  1695.  The  princess  inquired  for  houses  at  Epsom,  Richmond,  and 
Hampstead;  at  last,  her  own  early  reminiscences  led  her  to  prefer 
Twickenham ;  but  she  no  longer  had  the  command  of  the  old  palace 
where  she  was  nursed.  She  was  offered  three  adjacent  houses  for  her 
son's  household  and  her  own.  They  belonged  to  Mrs.  Davies,  an  ancient 
gentlewoman  of  Charles  L's  court,  who  was  more  thaa  eighty  years  of 
age.  She  was  aunt  to  the  old  earl  of  Berkeley,  and  consequently  great- 
aunt  to  the  governor  of  the  little  prince,  lord  Fitzharding.  She  was  de- 
vout, and  lived  an  ascetic  life  on  herbs  and  fruit,  although  a  lady  of 
family  and  property.  Simple  as  were  her  habits,  she  enjoyed  a  healthy 
and  cheerful  old  age.  All  the  fields  and  hedge-rows  of  her  estate  she 
had  caused  to  be  planted  with  beautiful  fruit-trees.  The  cherries  were 
richly  ripe  when  the  princess  came  to  Twickenham,  and  the  hospitable 
gentlewoman  gave  the  individuals  of  the  princess's  household  leave  to 

'  Wife  of  George  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Northumberland,  Anne*s  illegitimate  kinsmnn. 
'  Lewis  Jenkins.  *  The  duke  of  Gloucester's  coacumaa. 
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gather  as  macb  fniit  as  they  pleaflMi,  on  the  eonditton  ^  that  they  wem 
not  to  break  or  spoil  her  trees."  When  the  princess  had  resided  at  this 
lady^s  seat  for  a  month,  she  told  sir  Benjamin  Batharst  to  take  a  hundred 
guineas,  and  ofier  them  to  their  aged  hoattss,  m  payment  for  rent  and 
for  trouble  she  and  her  people  had  giten  her,  but  the  old  lady  poeitrrely 
declared  she  would  receiTe  nothmg.  Sir  Bei^mtn,  nerertheless,  preased 
the  payment  on  her,  and  put  th^  guineas  In  her  kp,  but  the  loyal  gea- 
tlewoman  persisted  in  her  reAisal,  and  rising  wp,  lei  the  gold  she  rejected 
roll  to  all  comers  of  the  room,  and  lef^  4he  comptroller  to  gather  it  np 
as  he  might  The  prhrcess  Anne  -was  astonished  at  generosity  she  had 
been  little  accustomed  to,  declarhig,  ^  that  atthongh  it  would  have  been 
pleasure  to  have  rewarded  this  loyal  gentlewoman  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power,  yet  they  must  abstain  from  the  further  tender  of  money  since  her 
delicacy  was  hurl  by  it.''  * 

There  certainly  exists  instinctive  auction  between  children  and  aged 
persons  who  are  devoted  to  the  practice  of  benevolent  piety.  The  an- 
cient gentlewoman  and  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester  soon  became  confi- 
dential friends.  Many  younger  and  fairer  faces  were  around  him,  ail 
full  oTflattery  and  indulgence,  yet,  peradventure,  the  pincely  inlant  saw 
expression  beaming  from  her  wrinkled  brow,  which  was  more  attractive 
to  his  childish  instinct.  From  the  lips  of  this  old  recluse  he  learned  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  several  prayers 
which  were  satisfactory  to  his  intelligence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  devout  lady  accompanied  her  tuition  by  explanation  and  inslmc- 
lion  suitable  to  his  infant  mind,  for  he  never  omitted  repeating  the  aspi- 
rations she  had  taught  him,  with  great  exactiiess,  every  night  and  morn- 
ing,' although  he  still  remained  utterly  obtuse  to  the  prayers  read  by  his 
preceptor.  These  facts  are  detailed  by  Liewis  Jenkins  without  the 
slightest  perception  of  the  touching  providence  which  led  the  young 
child  to  imbibe  the  knowledge  of  prayer  from  the  lips  of  this  benevolent 
recluse  of  the  church  of  England  Her  religious  influence  over  the  ne- 
glected mind  of  the  wayward  little  prince  who  had  manifested  active 
hatred  to  every  semblance  of  the  worsliip  of  God,  most  have  been  efiecled 
by  conversations  of  vital  interest  to  Christian  civilisation. 

The  princess  was,  one  Sunday,  preparing  to  go  to  Twickenham-church, 
when  her  little  son  came  to  her,  and  preferred  a  request  lo  go  to  church 
with  her  for  the  first  time.  When  he  received  her  permission,  he  ran  to 
"  my  lady  governess,  Fitxharding,  who  was,"  (Swerves  Lewis,  "  as  witty 
and  pleasant  a  lady  as  any  in  Ekigland."  The  dvke  of  Gloucester  toU 
her  that  he  was  goin^  to  Twickenham-church  with  his  mamma.  My 
lady  Fitzharding  asked  him,  ^  If  when  there,  he  would  say  the  Psalms?'' 
for  he  had  made  great  resistance  to  this  part  of  his  religious  exercisaa. 
^^  I  will  sing  them,"  replied  the  little  prince.  He  became,  henceforth, 
somewhat  observant  and  critical  regaining  the  ecclesiastical  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  palace,  and  the  tendency  of  his  thoughts  soon  waa  apparent 
at  his  usual  visits  to  his- mother's  to41et.  ^  Mamma,"  said  he,  ^  why 
have  you  two  cliaplains,  and  I  but  one  ?"  ^  Pray,"  asked  the  princess  Anne« 

' Lewis  Jenkins.  'Ibid. 
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oy  way  of  an  answer,  "  what  do  yon  give  your  one  ebafdain  ?"  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  this  office  in  the  royal  household  is  merely  titular 
and  honorary.  The  little  duke  must  have  heard  that  fact  by  his  reply, 
though  he  was  unconscious  that  it  was  a  repartee.  ^^  Mamma,^'  said  he, 
"I  give  him — his  liberty!"  M  which  answer,  the  princess  laughed 
heartily,  and  often  repeated  it  as  a  good  instance  of  royal  patronage  and 
benevolence  to  the  church  of, England.' 

When  tbe.  hpusehold  of  the  princess  Anne  left  Twickenham,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  w^s  brought  back  to  Campden  House,  and  here  he  found 
all  his  small  soldiers  posied  as  sentinels  on  guard ;  they  received  him  to 
his  great  pleasure  with  presented  arms  and  the  honours  of  war.  Their 
exercises  were  now  occasionally  transferred  to  Wormwood  Con^mon, 
perhaps  Lewis  means  the  place  called  Wormwood  Scrubs  or  Shrubs. 
Here  the  young  prince  was  walking  one  morning  for  the  air  with  ^^  a 
pistol  in  his  hand  ;"  he  fell  down  and  hurt  his  forehead  against  it.  When 
he  returned  to  Campden  House,  the  ladies  were  very  full  of  pity  regarding 
his  hurt,  he  told  them  ^^  that  a  bullet  had  grazed  his  forehead,  but  that  as 
a  soldier  he  could  not  cry  when  wounded."  Again  he  was  very  earnest 
in  his  desire  to  be  prince  of  Wales,  but  he  was  as  usual  ^^  checked  by 
his  mother." 

The  princess,  finding  that  her  child  about  this  time  sufieredwith  in- 
flammation in  the  eyes,  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  as  much  aub- 
ject  to  this  distressing  complaint  as  she  was,  and  her  aister,  queen  Mary. 
The  idea  grieved  her  so  much  that  she  went  in  person  to  Bloomsbury^ 
where  lived  old  Dr.  Richley,  who  was,  in  the  language  of  our  narrator, 
^  famous  for  bad  eyes."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  a  quack  doctor. 
He  gave  the  princess  a  little  bottle,  and  directed  the  liquid  therein  to  be 
applied  to  the  eyelids  with  a  camel's  hair  brush.  At  that  time,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester's  eyes  were  almost  closed,  so  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
light.  He  had  been  prescribed  diet-drink,  which  he  refused  to  take,  until 
his  father,  prince  George  of  Denmark  had  enforced  obedience  by  another 
castigation ;  but  when  swallowed,  ^^  the  diet-drink"  did  no  good.  The 
princess  Anne,  who  had  been  harassed  and  vexed  by  these  contentions, 
applied  the  nostrum  of  the  oculist  she  had  been  to  seek,  which  eflected 
an  immediate  cure,  upon  which,  her  royal  highness  sent  the  Bloomsbury 
doctor  a  purse  with  fifty  guineas,  in  token  of  gratitude.' 

The  faithful  Welsh  usher  of  tbe  young  duke  was  anxious  to  acquire 
the  elements  of  many  sciences  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  them  tp  his 
young  master.  According  to  his  own  account  he  gave,  him  his  first  ideas 
of  fencing,  fortifications,  geometry,  and  mathematics.  The  child  ran  to 
his  mother  every  day  to  display  his  new  acquisitions  in  her  dressing- 
room,  yet  they  brought  neither  thanks  nor  reward  |o  tlie  unfortunate 
Welshman,  but  reproofs  for  presumption  from  enemies  on  all  sides,  and 
advice  from  the  princess  ^^  to  mind  his  own  business."  Mr.  Pratt^  thu 
tutor,  considered  his  ofiice  was  invaded,  and  ^  my  lady  governess,  Fitz- 
harding,  was  particularly  enraged  at  tbe  very  idea  of  the  mathematics." 
which  she  evidently  took  for  some  species  of  conjuration.    The  follow* 
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ing  scene  and  dialogne,  niefully  ^elated  by  the  poor  Welshman,  is  simple 
matter  of  fact^  and  took  place  before  Swift  or  Goldsmith  had  dashed  at 
the  same  incident  in  their  fictitious  characters. 

"  One  day  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  pulled  a  paper  out  of  my 
pocket,'*  says  Lewis,  "  on  which  were  some  problems  in  geometry ;  he 
looked  it  over  and  found  some  triangles.    ^  Lewis,'  said  he, '  I  can  make 
these.'    '  No  question  of  that,'  I  replied,  not  much  attending  to  what  he 
said."     It  must  have  been  this  unlucky  paper,  carried  ofif  by  the  little 
prince  to  the  toilet  of  the  princess  Anne,  that  excited  the  wrath   of  the 
fair  Fitzharding.     She  possibly  took  the  geometrical  figures  for  magic 
The  same  day  the  lady  Fitzharding,  having  superintended  the  dinner  oi 
the  younff  prince,  her  charge,  sailed  out  of  the  room  with  Lewis  Jenkins 
carrying  her  train ;  while  they  were  proceeding  thus  down  stairs,  to  the 
apartment  of  the  princess,  the  courtly  dame,  turning  her  head  over  her 
shoulder,  said  disdainfully  to  the  obsequious  squire  performing  the  office 
of  her  train-bearer,  ^^  Lewis,  I  find  you  pretend  to  give  the  duke  notions 
of  mathematics  and  stuff P^^     Poor  Lewis  Jenkins  answered  widely 
enough  from  this  accusation,  by  saying,  meekly,  ^  I  only  repeated  stories 
from  history,  to  divert  and  assist  the  young  duke  in  his  plays."  Another 
angry  askance  over  her  shoulder  was  darted  by  the  lady-governess  on 
the  hapless  bearer  of  her  train  :  "  Pray,"  asked  she,  ^  where  did  yoo  get 
your  learning  ?"    Such  a  question,  it  appears,  was  unanswerable  ;  but 
the  fair  one's  wrath  was  somewhat  appeased  by  her  lord,  who  told  her, 
^^  that  Lewis  Jenkins  was  a  good  youth,  had  read  much,  and  did  not 
mean  any  harm."     Lord  Fitzharding,  however,  was  commissioned  by 
the  princess  Arnie  to  hinder  Lewis  from  teaching  her  son  an3rthing,  **  be- 
cause it  would  injure  him  when  he  was  learning  fortification,  geometry, 
and  other  sciences,  according  to  the  regular  methods." 

The  princess  had  no  sooner  given  this  prohibition,  than  she  saw  her 
young  son  putting  himself  into  fencing  attitudes.  ^  1  thought  I  had  for- 
bidden your  people  to  fence  with  you,"  observed  her  royal  highness. 
"  Oh,  yes,  mamma,"  replied  the  child,  "  but  I  hope  you  will  give  them 
leave  to  defend  themselves  when  I  attack  them." 

The  poor  little  prince,  although  delicate,  was,  when  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  actual  pain,  high-spirited  and  lively.  Unlike  his  parents,  he 
showed  marked  indiflerence  to  food ;  his  nurse,  Mrs.  Wanley,  was  forced 
to  sit  by  him  at  his  meals,  to  remind  him  that  it  was  needful  to  eat,  and 
even  to  feed  him  occasionally ;  he  would  turn  from  the  food  she  pre- 
sented, and  pi^k  up  crumbs,  eating  them  in  preference  to  solid  nourish- 
ment. His  tutor,  Pratt,  passed  through  the  room,  and  said  reprovingly, 
^  You  pick  crumbs  as  if  you  were  a  chicken."  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
child,  **  but  1  'm  a  chick  o'  the  game,  though !"    The  tutor  seems  to 

^  All  the  comic  litftmture  of  that  era  was  taken  fVoin  lifb,  and  the  above  seemt 
10  be  the  original  of  Swift  s  satirical  lines. 

**With  their  Ovids  and  Ptntarchs,  and  Homers,  and  th^^ 
Now,  madam,  you  'II  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  say, 
But  the  sight  of  a  book  makes  me  sick  to  this  day." 

Goldsmith  has  re-echoed  it  in  his  poem  of  **  Retribution." 
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have  been  ao  object  of  the  priDcely  boy's  aversion,  whose  dislike  to 
hear  him  read  prayers  amounted  to  antipathy.  He  used  to  beg  Mrr. 
Wanley  to  have  the  prayers  shortened,  yet  he  was  quite  willing  to  repeat 
those  his  old  friend  at  Twickenham  had  taught  him.  The  prohibitions 
vrhich  the  princess  Anne  gave  repeatedly  to  the  historical  narratives  told 
by  Lewis  to  her  son,  are  attributed  to  the  jealousy  that  Mr.  Pratt  mani- 
fested, because  more  than  once,  in  conversation,  the  young  prince  his 
pupil  discussed  with  him  incidents  from  ancient  history,  which  the  tutor 
was  fully  aware  had  not  been  learned  from  himself.  Mr.  Pratt  com- 
plained to  lady  Fitzharding,  his  patroness,  who  represented  the  circum- 
stance to  the  princess  Anne,  so  as  to  excite  her  displeasure. 

The  princess  Anne  enjoyed,  during  the  summer,  at  least  in  the  regard 
of  the  people,  the  dignity  of  first  lady  of  England ;  but  the  return  of 
the  king,  her  brother-in-law,  in  October,  1695,  did  not  increase  her  tran- 
quillity or  happiness.  His  majesty's  arms  were  more  successful  than 
usual,  but  many  symptoms  betokened  that  the  royal  temper  was  in  a 
painful  state  of  exasperation.  Namur,  it  is  true,  had  fallen  into  his  pos- 
session, gained  at  an  awful  cost  of  blood  and  treasure ;  but  no  warrior 
was  ever  more  ashamed  of  defeat  than  king  William  was  at  the  flood  of 
congratulatory  addresses  on  this  victory,  which  were  poured  on  him 
from  every  town  in  England,— his  gracious  majesty  distributed  sarcasm 
on  all  sides  by  way  of  answers. 

The  princess  Anne,  considering  herself  eminently  successful  in  her 
letter  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  the  queen,  now  penned  her  royal 
brother-in-law  an  adulatory  epistle  on  his  conquest  of  l^amur ; '  to  which 
his  majesty  had  not  the  civility  to  return. any  answer.  The  mayor  of 
Norwich,  or  of  some  other  distant  city,  brought  him  up  condolences  for 
the  death  of  queen  Mary,  and  congratulations  for  the  taking  of  Namur, 
and  presented  them  with  a  speech  which  was  rather  smart  and  pithy  for 
a  civic  address,  saying,  ^^  I  bring  your  majesty  my  hands  full  of  joy  and 
Borrow.**'  "  Put  both  in  one  hand,  master  mayor,"  ^  interrupted  the  king, 
in  a  hoarse  voice.  The  bystanders  stood  aghast,  unable  to  tell  whether 
his  majesty  meant  to  sneer  or  joke  at  the  condolence  for  his  queen ;  but 
William  was  tired  at  the  expression  of  public  sorrow  so  many  months 
after  date,  and  disgusted  with  being  reminded  of  the  tardy  capture  of 
Namur,  which  had  cost  him  the  lives  of  12,000  men,  and  was  indeed  but 
a  piece  taken  on  the  Flemish  chess-board  of  war,  where  he  and  Louis 
XiV.  had  for  many  years  amused  themselves  by  playing  away  the  blood, 
treasure,  and  commerce  of  their  subjects.  Among  other  victims  of  this 
dear-bouglit  capture,  was  the  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
Mr.  Godfrey ;  he  had  waited  on  his  majesty  regarding  money  transac- 
tions from  the  bank,  and  being  persuaded  by  the  king  himself  to  go  into 

^  Conduct  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  She  gives  the  letter,  which  is  mere 
verbiage,  not  worth  quoting. 

•  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  History  says  it  was  the  lord  ma]ror  of  London ;  a  mis- 
take, for  he  bad  long  before  condoled  on  the  qoeen's  death ;  it  was  evidently 
tome  of  the  disaffected  cities  which  bad  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  the  queen,  and 
DOW,  being  alarmed  at  the  king's  success  in  Flanders,  had  remembered  tb« 
omitted  condolences. 
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the  trenches,  to  witness  the  glory  of  the  confederate  aniiies,  a  cannon 
ball  killed  him  by  his  majesty's  side.  An  odd  chance  of  war,  which, 
taking  the  man  of  money,  and  leaving  the  man  of  battles,  strengthened 
more  than  ever  William  III.'s  belief  in  fatalism. 

The  king  paid  a  state  visit  to  the  princess  Anne,  or  rather  to  her  son, 
at  Campden  House ;  the  young  duke  received  his  majesty  under  arms, 
and  saluted  him  with  the  pike,  according  to  the  mode  then  in  vogue  of 
paying  military  honoura.  King  William,  who  was  fond  of  children, 
seemed  pleased,  and  began  conversing  vnth  him  by  the  question  of^ 
"  Whether  he  had  any  horses  yet  ?"  "  Yes,''  replied  the  little  duke,  «  1 
have  one  live  horse,  and  two  dead  ones."  The  king  laughed  at  him  for 
keeping  dead  horses^  and  in  a  manner  which  exceedingly  aggravated  the 
child,  informed  him,  ^  that  soldiers  always  buried  their  dead  horses  ont 
of  their  sight."  The  little  duke  had  designated  his  wooden  horses  as 
dead  ones,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Shetland  pony  ^  no  bigger  than  a 
mastifi^"  which  occasionally  carried  him.  He  took  the  words  of  king 
William  in  their  literal  sense,  and  insisted  on  burying  his  wooden  horses 
out  of  his  sight,  directly  the  royal  visit  was  concluded ;  this  he  did  with 
great  ceremony,  and  even  composed  some  lines  as  epitaph,  which  though 
childish  doggerel,  contradict  the  assertion,  gravely  recorded  in  history  as 
one  of  his  juvenile  virtues,  "  that  he  show^  a  marked  aversion  to  verses 
and  poetry ;"  instead  of  which,  more  than  one  other  instance  is  preserved 
of  his  early  propensity  for  rhyming.* 

Hostility  was,  soon  after  this  visit,  renewed,  on  the  part  of  king  Wil- 
liam, towards  the  princess  Anne ;  the  reason  undoubtedly  was,  because 
he  guessed  that  it  was  at  her  instigation  that  the  house  of  commons 
entered  very  severely  into  the  subject  of  the  vested  rights  of  the  princes 
of  Wales,  which  the  childless  Dutch  sovereign  had  thought  proper  to 
grant  to  his  countryman  and  favourite,  Bentinck  earl  of  Portland,  and 
his  heirs  for  ever.  William  had  permitted  the  appanage  belonging  to  the 
heir  apparent  of  England  to  rest  in  abeyance,  while  his  queen  was  in 
existence',  according  to  the  hope  her  party  continued  to  express  while 
she  lived,  that  she  might  one  day  have  a  son.  At  her  death,  he  recklessly 
made  a  present  of  it  to  his  friend,  and  for  ever, too!  The  princess  Anne 
and  the  country  viiewed  the  measure  much  as  the  people  of  the  present 
century  would  have  done,  if  his  late  majesty  George  IV.  had  given  away 
the  principality  of  Wales  to  one  of  his  friends,  aAer  the  death  of  his 
daughter. 

Had  lord  Portland  been  put  in  as  a  mere  locum  tenens^  the  matter 
might  have  been  endurable;  but  in  the  intense  ignorance  both  of  master 
and  man  on  the  subject  of  British  history,  they  boldly  seized  on  this 
unalienable  property.  The  discussion  in  the  house  of  commons  would 
have  covered  them  with  disgrace,  if  the  speeches  pronounced  therein  had 
been  reported  to  the  public  as  they  are  at  present.  But  this  was  liberty 
which  the  revolutionists  had  not  dreamed  of  granting;  pillory,  loss  of 
ears,  and  the  lash,  were  castigations  distributed  by  them  with  great 
liberality  among  the  literati,  who  reported  aught  of  the  sayiiigs  and 

^  Lewis  Jenkins,  Biographical  Tracts,  British  Museuiti. 
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doings  of  the  house  of  comnions,  or  the  house  of  peers,  if  in  either  a 
minority  considered  such  reports  to  be  breach  of  privilege.  Even  so  laie 
as  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson  (the  head  and  precursor  of  that  mighty  band 
of  literary  talent,  the  gentlemen  reporters  of  the  press)  tlie  most  absurd 
subterfuges  were  resorted  to,  when  information  was  given  to  the  nation 
of  the  debates  which  took  place  in  the  house  of  commons ;  initials,  and 
blanks  of  the  members'  names,  with  the  cant  name  of  ^^  ihe  parliament 
of  Lilliput,"  took  the  places  of  the  present  regular  reports.'  Need  we 
say,  that  much  general  reform  among  all  parties  followed  the  liffht 
afforded  by  the  publicity  of  debate,  even  before  the  measure  actually 
called  ^  Reform''  took  place  ? 

The  speech,  however,  of  a  learned  native  of  the  principality.  Price,' 
the  member  for  Denbigh,  became  matter  of  history,  for  he  probably  re- 
ported  his  own  analyzation  of  the  enormity  committed  by  the  Dutch 
king,  in  his  gift  to  his  favourite  of  the  appanage  England  expected  one 
day  to  see  possessed  by  the  son  of  her  princess.  When  lord  Portland 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  revenues  of  this  absurd  grant,  his  demand  was 
met  by  a  petition  against  his  possession,  from  the  country  gentlemen  of 
Denbigh,  presented  by  Price,  whose  speech  on  the  occasion  presents  an 
abstract  of  the  immunities  of  princes  of  Wales,  as  heirs  to  the  English 
crown. 

^  Give  me  patience  and  pardon,"  said  he, ''  and  I  will  lay  before  you 
the  true  fiicts  upon  the  petition,  of  the  manner  of  the  grant,  and  wiiat  is 
granted.  The  great  lordships  of  Denbigh,  Bromfeld,  and  Yale,  have 
been  for  some  centuries  the  revenues  of  the  kings  of  England  and  princes 
of  Wales,  where  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  tenants  pay  rents,  and  other 
royal  services;  these  lordships  are  four  parts  in  five  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  thirty  mile»  in  extent ;  there  are  great  and  profitable  wastes  of 
several  thousand  acres,  rich  and  valuable  mines,  besides  other  great  ad- 
vantages which  a  mighty  favourite  and  great  courtier  might  make.  Nor 
was  such  grant  for  any  short  time  to  lord  Portland,  it  being  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  having  only  a  reservation  of  6«.  Sd,  per  annum  to  the 
king  and  his  successors." 

^  When  the  long  parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  passed  the 
act  concerning  his  fee-farm  rents,  they  excepted  these  within  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  a  plain  intimation  that  parliament  thought  them  not 
fitting  to  be  aliened,  but  preserved  for  the  support  of  the  future  princes 
of  Wales.  There  is  a  great  duty  lies  upon  the  freeholders  of  these  lord- 
ships :  on  the  creation  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  they  pay  him  800/.  for 
mues,  [probably  these  were  robes  and  apparel,]  which  is  a  duty  that  can- 
not be  severed,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  how  this  tenure  can 
be  reconcilable  with  the  lord  Portland's  grant." 

^  If  we  are  to  pay  these  mixes  Xo  this ,  noble  lord,  then  he  is  quasi 
prince  of  Wales,  for  such  duty  was  never  paid  to  any  other ;  but  if  it  is 

'In  copies  of  magazines  extant,  printed  about  tlie  middle  of  the  last  century, 
(Gentleman's  Universal  and  European,)  this  subterfuge  may  be  seen. 

'  In  the  very  history  from  which  tliis  speech  is  transcribed,  the  name  of  Price 
is  indicated  thus:  P  •  -  oe.  Life  of  WUUam  TIL,  printed,  1705.  See  pp.  44(t 
441. 
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to  be  paid  to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  this  noble  lord  too,  then  are  the 
Wels'h  doubly  charged.  But  I  suppose  that  the  grant  of  the  reTenoea 
of  the  principality  is  the  forerunner  of  the  honour  too !  The  story  i^oes, 
iliat  we  were  brought  to  entertain  the  nominee  of  Edward  I.,  by  being 
recommended  as  one  who  knew  not  a  word  of  the  English  tongue ;  how 
we  were  deceived  is  known.  I  suppose  Bentinck,  lord  Portland*  does 
not  understand  our  language  either,  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  he  will 
come  amongst  us  to  learn  it,  nor  shall  we  be  fond  of  learning  his  /'' 

The  sturdy  ancient  Briton  then  quoted,  with  considerable  aptness, 
various  historical  passages  relatire  to  the  indignation  the  English  people 
had  always  manifested  against  greedy  foreign  favourites  of  royalty,  and 
concluded  the  most  remarkable  historical  speech  of  his  era  with  these 
remarkable  words : 

"  By  the  old  law  it  was  part  of  the  coronation  oath  of  our  kings,  not 
to  alienate  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  crown  without  the  consent  of 
parliament.  But  now,  when  God  shall  please  to  send  us  a  prince  of 
Wales,  he  may  have  such  a  present  of  a  crown  made  him  as  a  pope  did 
to  king  John,  made  by  his  father,  king  of  Ireland,  sumamed  Sans  Terre^ 
or  Lackland^  the  pope  confirmed  the  grant,  but  gave  him  a  crown  of 
peacock^s  feathers,  in  consideration  of  his  poverty.'* 

^  I  would  have  you  consider  we  are  Englishmen,  and  must,  like  pa- 
triots, stand  by  our  country,  and  not  suffer  it  to  be  tributary  to  strangers, 
and  rejoicing  that  we  have  beat  out  of  this  kingdom  popery  and  slavery, 
and  now  with  as  great  joy  entertain  socinianism}  and  poverty ;  yet  do 
we  see  our  rights  given  away,  and  our  liberties  will  soon  follow.  The 
remedies  of  our  forefathers  are  well  known,  yet  I  desire  not  punishmeDty 
but  redress." 

King  William  used  all  the  influence  of  his  person  and  party  to  pre* 
vent  the  revocation  of  his  Denbigh  grant  to  Bentinck,  but  the  house  of 
commons  inexorably  resumed  it.  Had  the  intentions  of  the  hero  of  Nas- 
sau been  carried  out,  the  present  hope  of  England  would  have  received 
only  an  income  of  6s,  Sd.  yearly  from  his  fair  principality  of  Wales. 

The  insult  ofifered  to  Anne  in  regard  to  her  neglected  congratulations 
was  not  the  only  one  she  had  to  eridure.  When  William  found  that  he 
remained  on  the  English  throne,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  his  part- 
ner, he  repented  him  of  the  concessions  he  had  made  to  his  sister-in-law, 
and  treated  her  with  less  respect  than  if  she  had  been  the  wife  of  a  Dutch 
burgomaster.' 

His  majesty's  regal  jealousy  of  the  princess  Anne  particularly  mani- 
fested itself  in  matters  connected  with  the  church  of  England.  All  the 
chaplains  and  clergy,  who  preached  before  her,  were  still  interdictec 
from  making  any  bows  to  her  before  they  began  their  sermons.  These 
bows  the  princess  (who,  says  our  authority,^  was  remarkably  civil,) 
used  always  to  return,  in  a  very  dignified  manner,  even  if  the  rank  of  the 

'The  English  pale  was  of  very  narrow  iimiu  round  Dublin,  centuries  after- 
wards. 

*Aiiading  to  the  popular  complaint  that  most  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
apiK)inted  by  William  and  Mary,  leant  to  the  royal  creed. 

Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  *  Hooper  MS. 
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clergyman  was  the  lowest.  Bat  Hooper,  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr. 
Birch,  rector  of  St.  James's  church,  ever  disregarded  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Dutch  king,  and  paid  her  royal  highness  the  same  respect  which  she 
always  received  at  church  by  the  command  of  her  father,  during  his 
reign. 

Since  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  William  III.  had  become  more  gloomy 
and  misanthropic  than  ever,  and  more  addicted  to  drinking  schnaps  of 
Hollands  gin  in  his  solitary  hours :  these  potations  had  not  the  efiect  of 
intoxicating  his  phlegmatic  temperament,  but  made  him  very  irritable ; 
and  in  the  succeeding  mornings  he  was  very  apt  to  cane  his  inferior  ser- 
vants, if  they  infringed  in  the  slightest  manner  on  the  severe  order  he 
established.  A  French  servant,  who  had  the  care  of  his  guns,  and  who 
attended  him  in  his  shooting  excursions  in  Bushy  Park,  and  the  ^  Home 
Park"  of  Hampton  Court,  one  day  forgot  to  provide  himself  with  shot, 
although  it  was  his  duty  to  load  his  majesty's  fowling-piece :  he  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  conceal  his  neglect,  and  therefore  repeatedly  charged 
the  king's  gun  merely  with  powder,  and  kept  his  own  counsel,  exclaim- 
ing, when  his  royal  master  fired,^  1  did  never,  no,  never,  see  his  majesty 
miss  before  P'  *  The  Banqueting-house,  on  the  strand  of  the  Thames,  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  Trophy  gateway  at  Hampton  Court,  was  the  fa- 
vourite scene  of  the  evening  potations  of  the  royal  widower.  There, 
away  from  the  irksome  restraint  which  ever  attended  his  life  in  the  state 
apartments  of  an  English  palace,  he  unbent  his  mind  with  his  Dutchmen, 
and  enjoyed,  in  that  isolated  retreat,  all  the  freedom  from  courtly  refine- 
ment which  endeared  his  palace  over  the  water,  at  Loo.  The  Banquet- 
ing-house  at  Hampton  Court  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  William,'  but 
in  all  probability  he  only  altered  it 

The  orgies  at  the  Hampton  Court  Banqueting-house,  when  thus  con- 
verted by  William  HI.  into  a  royal  gin-temple,  produced  such  remarkable 
irritation  in  his  majesty's  temper,  that  few  or  none  but  his  lowest  foreign 
menials  chose  to  cross  his  path  on  the  succeeding  mornings ;'  for  the 
persons  on  whom  he  was  wont  to  inflict  marks  of  his  fractious  humour 
were  facetiously  called,  in  the  royal  household,  ^^  king  William's  knights 
of  the  cane;"^  a  distinction  by  no  means  endurable  to  the  proud  Nor 
man  blood  of  the  English  aristocracy  who  held  state  offices  in  his  house- 
hold. And  here  those  who  are  interested  in  the  historical  statistics  of 
civilization  may  observe,  that  the  example  of  this  monarch's  manners 
made  prevalent  in  England,  throughout  the  last  century,  every  species 
of  castigation  with  scourges  and  sticks,  not  only  by  parliamentary  license 
in  the  English  armies  professionally,  but  by  all  sorts  of  amateur  perform- 

*  Pyne's  Palaces,  and  Traditions  of  Hampton  Court. 

*  An  engraving  at  the  British  Museum,  among  the  King's  MSS.,  from  an  ancient 
painting,  representing  the  former  state  of  Hampton  Court  in  the  time  of  the  Tu- 
dors  and  Stuaru,  before  Wi'liam  lll.'s  'alterations,  shows  the  Banqueting-house 
just  in  the  square  form  it  ia  (and  on  the  same  spot,)  with  Gothic  windows,  and 
a  flat  roof,  but  with  a  turret  at  the  western  corner,  and  the  royal  standard  flying. 

*  Observations  upon  the  late  Revolution  in  England,  in  the  Somers  Tracts,  viC 
iv.,  p.  45. 

*  Life  of  bis  late  majesty,  king  William  IIL 
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aneet  firom  the  stron^if  to  the  weak.  The  national  usages  of  northern 
Eur  >pe,  when  emerging  from  harbarism,  seem  to  hare  b^  imported  by 
him  into  these  islands.  Moreover,  his  contemporary  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  far  north,  it  is  notorious,  wielded  their  canes  with  remark- 
able vigour,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  palace  discipline  they  chose  to 
be  observed.  The  cudgellings  bestowed  by  Czar  Peter  on  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  his  loving  Russians,  without  partiality  with  regard  to  aga 
or  sex,  are  matters  of  history.  The  canings  of  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia^ 
(who  was  cousin-german  of  William  HI.,  and  to  whom  he  wished  to 
leave  his  empire,)  it  is  well  known  refreshed  not  only  his  army  and 
household,  but  his  sons,  daughters,  and  friends.  Frederic  the  Great, 
whose  kindred  to  the  hero  of  Nassau  was  manifested  by  many  points  of 
resemblance  in  mind  and  person,  did  not  forget,  being  brought  up  nnder 
his  father's  baton,  to  wield  ^^  the  cane-sceptre  of  Prussia,''  as  a  French 
wit  has  aptly  called  it,  at  certain  times  and  seasons,  when  he  considered 
it  peculiarly  efiicacious. 

The  studied  marks  of  disrespect  which  the  princess  Anne  received 
Ironi  her  brother-in-law  on  the  throne,  in  the  autumn  of  1695,  began  to 
excite  the  murmurs  of  the  people ;  they  saw  tliat  she  continued  to  live 
in  a  hired  house,  although  she  had  been  promised,  in  the  preceding 
spring,  the  occupation  of  the  palace  of  St.  James ;  and  the  king's  conduel 
to  her,  on  his  birth-day,  completed  the  public  discontent 

It  seems  that  all  the  English  and  Scotch  nobility  who  were  particularly 
interested  in  the  revolutionary  government,  hastened  to  London,  at  the 
end  of  October,  or  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1695,  that  they  might 
pay  their  respects  to  king  William,  when  he  was  to  hold  his  lonely 
drawing-room,  to  receive  congratulations  on  the  anniversary,  at  once  of 
his  birth-day  and  of  the  English  revolution  of  1668.  A  letter  of  lady 
Dnimlanrig,' (whose  husband,  as  duke  of  Qiieensbury, afterwards  played 
such  a  remarkable  part  in  the  Scottish  union,)  mentions  the  expectation 
of  this  drawing-room  to  her  correspondent,  lady  Hartington,  the  daugh* 
ter  of  the  celebrated  lady  Russell,  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  27ih,  in  which 
several  curious  traits  of  the  costume  of  the  times  are  comprised.  As  the 
father-in-law  of  the  writer  died  the  same  year,  the  mourning  reception 
she  describes,  as  customary  then  in  noble  families  on  occasions  of  death, 
must  have  been  on  that  accounu' 

^^  I  am  every  day  set  out  in  form  (to  receive  company)  on  a  dismal 
black  bed,'  from  which  I  intend  to  make  my  escape  next  week,  and  be 
of  this  world  again.  My  lady  Hyde  (the  Jirsl-couim  of  the  princess  jSjmc) 
came  up  to  town  with  very  grave  resolutions  of  not  seeing  a  play ;  but 
by  the  instigations  of  the  evil  one,  and  the  persuasions  of  some  friends, 
she  has  bin  at  three  within  the  week,  and  1  hope  to  f<^ow  her  example 

"  Lady  Mary  Boyle,  granddaughter  of  the  earl  of  Burjington,  was  a  wife  to 
Jame»,  2d  duke  of  Queensbury,  who  tuoceeded  to  the  title  before  the  year  o£ 
1695  bad  expired. 

'Although  the  lady  bad  just  become  a  duchees,  she  signs  herself  by  her  old 
iaruiliar  name  of  M,  Drumlanrig.  The  letter  is  edited  lh>m  the  MS.  in  poases- 
iion  of  his  grace  tlie  duke  of  Devonshire,  by  permission. 

'This  cetemony  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Catharine  of  Braganxa. 
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th«>  next,  for  they  act  now  in  Covent  (harden,  and  they  say  they  are  there 
very  fiill.  I  hear  nothing  yet  of  Cockatoo  and  lady  Betty,  by  which  1 
suppose  they  are  not  come  to  town  yet,  but  all  our  Bath  acquaintance 
are  almost  as  soon  as  myself.  I  was  in  hopes  the  birth-day  would  have 
brought  your  ladyship  to  town ;  if  you  are  still  at  Woburn,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  present  my  service  to  my  lady  Russell."  The  birth-day  recep- 
tion, for  which  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  English  nobility  were  thus 
flocking  to  town,  was  no  pleasant  ceremonial  for  the  bereaved  king,  who 
probably  had  forgotten  it,  and  withal  did  not  know  how  to  conduct  him- 
self, having  always  escaped,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  etiquette  of 
such  aflkirs,  and  lef\  them  to  the  able  guidance  of  his  regal  partner  and 
consort,  queen  Mary. 

Princesses  of  the  royal  family  who  were  nearest  to  the  throne,  when 
there  happened  to  be  no  queen-consort,  had  taken  distinguished  parts  in 
such  receptions  in  preceding  reigns;  the  sisters  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the 
mother  of  Charles  11.,  had  received  the  female  nobility,  in  the  royal  with- 
drawing-room.  The  princess  Anne,  in  addition  to  her  birth-rank,  (far 
higher  than  that  of  the  king,)  was*  withal  the  apparent  successor  to  the 
British  crown,  and  therefore  she  ought,  according  to  all  precedents,  to 
have  had  a  distinguished  place  near  the  throne  of  her  brotheMn-law, 
even  if  she  had  not  been  deputed  by  him  to  have  received  the  female 
nobility,  as  his  nearest  relative.  But  so  far  was  the  Dutch  sovereign 
from  according  the  usual  marks  of  respect  due  to  her  as  the  heiress  of 
the  Britannic  empire  and  as  the  sister  of  his  late  consort,  that  he  outraged 
not  only  royal  etiquette,  but  common  courtesy,  by  causing  her  to  wait 
nearly  two  hours  in  his  ante-chamber,  without  the  slightest  distinction 
between  her  and  the  wives  of  the  aldermen  and  deputies  of  the  common 
councilmen,  who  attended  his  court  receptions  At  Kensington  Palace.* 

The  princess  was  subject  to  similar  insult  every  reception  day,  during 
the  winter  at  least,  until  the  murmurs  of  the  people  reminding  the  king 
that  her  royal  highness  was  his  superior  by  birth,  weW  re-echoed  by 
those  of  his  own  English  officials,  who  had  access  to  his  person.  In- 
deed, they  were  forced  to  convince  him  that  he  was  showing  more  con- 
tempt to  their  princess  than  the  nation  at  large  would  bear,  and  then  his 
BM^esty  found  it  necessary  to  alter  his  system.  When  the  princess  came 
for  the  future,  lord  Jersey,  the  lord  chamberlain,  was  despatched  to 
usher  her  in  due  form  into  the  presence.  Yet  cause  of  complaint  still 
existed,  that  no  one  was  sent  to  receive  her  when  alighting,  of  higher 
rank  than  a  court  page— a  grievance  which  is  peculiarly  noticed  by  lady 
Marlborough,  who  affirms  that  such  neglect  constituted  the  discourse  of 
the  town  whenever  it  happened. 

It  is  very  evident  that  trial  was  made  by  his  majesty,  on  his  retnra 
from  his  successful  campaign,  of  how  far  the  English  people  would  per- 
mit their  princess  to  be  treated  with  the  species  of  contumely  she  formerly 
suffered  during  the  life  of  the  queen  ;  but  he  found  that  such  proceedings 
were  not  advisable,  especially  as  he  received  some  indications  that  con- 
spiracies were  organized  against  his  person,  by  Jacobites  among  his  own 

'  Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  110. 
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guards : — intelligence,  which  quickly  produced  Amelioration  of  the  royal 
manners  towards  the  princess;  likewise  a  very  general  pacification  and 
reconciliation  was  extended  to  her  party  as  well  as  to  herself,  of  which 
the  chief  was  considered  to  be  the  young  duke  of  Orroond.  The  par- 
ticulars are  preserved  in  a  letter  of  the  daughter  of  the  illustrious  Racbd, 
lady  Russell,  then  lady  Hartington,  addressed  to  her  husband,'  with  other 
amusing  gossip  of  the  close  of  the  year  1695. 

**The  duke  of  Orraond  is  once  more  reconciled  to  the  conrt,  and  all  matter* 
happily  composed,  and  the  king  being  willing  to  make  peace  on  all  sides,  is 
going  to  Windsor,  as  some  persons  say,  on  purpose  to  visit  lord  Portland,  seeing 
be  would  not  be  so  gracious  as  to  come  to  bim.  My  lord  Exeter '  is  gone  out 
of  town,  though  the  match,  I  think,  goes  on,  still  most  terrible  disorders  happen 

upon  the  account  of  Miss  Al *  for  my  lord  Burleigh  was  so  highly  displeased 

at  the  character  they  had  given  him  and  his  lady,  that  he  was  even  provoked  to 
speech,  and  that  very  harsh  and  rude.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  ttie  ditorderr 
that  have  lately  happened  between  my  lord  iQchinqoin  and  his  lady  [Mai/ 
VilUcrs].*» 

The  singular  influence  which  the  family  of  Yilliers  had  on  the  destiny 
of  the  royal  sisters,  Mary  II.  and  Anne,  makes  any  mention  of  them 
matter  of  curiosity.  In  the  same  series  of  letters,  is  noted  the  astonish- 
ment of  Elizabeth  Yilliers,  that  she  never  saw  the  king  after  the  death 
of  queen  Mary.  But  there  exists  documentary  evidence  that,  although 
apparently  estranged  from  him  in  England,  yet,  af\er  the  year  1696,  she 
always  spent  the  time  in  his  majesty's  company,  which  he  passed  at 
Loo. 

The  new  year,  1696,  was  marked  by  a  thorough  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  king  William  towards  the  princess  Anne,  in  which  change  might 
be  plainly  seen  that  his  worldly  wisdom  as  diplomatist  had  successfully 
overcome  the  venom  of  his  temper. 

'  Signed  R.  H.,  (Rachel  Hartington.)  Family  oorrespondenoe  of  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  transcribed  by  permission  fVom  the  original  MS. 

*The  kindred  peers  of  the  house  of  Cecil  had,  strange  to  say,  both  turned  R(^ 
man  catholics,  out  of  afiVction  to  James  II.  From  some  passages  in  the  dispatches 
of  Christian  Cole,  it  appears  that  lords  Exeter  and  Salisbury  were  among  the 
portion  of  the  English  nobility,  who  held  themselves  haughtily  aloof  fVom  the 
ooarts,  not  only  of  William  III.,  but  of  the  princess  Anne.  Nevertheless,  few 
years  had  elapsed  since  James  II.,  his  queen,  and  his  daughter  Anne,  had  been 
refused  hospitality  at  Hatfield,  although  it  was  originally  a  demesne  of  tha 
crown,  and  in  such  cases  hospitality  was  always  considered  a  condition  of  the 
tenure. 

*This  is,  perhaps,  Jane  Allington,  the  Dorinda,  to  whom  this  lady,  under  the 
uame  of  Sylvia,  addressed  historical  letters,  descriptive  of  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary ;  she  was  second  daughter  to  lord  Allington ;  her  mother  was 
daughter  to  the  first  duke  of  Bedford,  (Faulkner^s  Hammersmith.) 
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ANNE, 

QUEEN  REGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAm  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  !L 

Prino^sH  Anne  r^ceivHS  tbe  concilifttorjr  visit  of  William  HI. — ►She  b  invUi?^  bf 
bim  to  mko  pci99<?a*ion  of  Sl  Jann^a  s  Palace^ Her  son  invpftod  with  tbe  Gar- 
ter— Tlie  priiioeis  given  accoiiin  of  Ijis  beliaviour — Htr  projijieoti  for  the 
fUtufe — 'Pfiiieess  permitted  to  resjide  at  Wirtdaor  Cattle — Goea  there  wiili  her 
coti?ort — Her  domestic  life  in  the  ^umFtier  of  IG06— Pariicidars  of  her  jsod'^ 
cduL^ation  and  pni^times — Priricesft  presides  over  high  festiTHls  at  Windsor^ 
Her  weddinif-daj''— Conii^ramlftted  bjr  her  g on— -Via its  and  attentions  to  hsr  by 
Williain  HI, — Revelations  of  tir  John  Fen  wick  concprnmg  the  fayot^rit^is  of 
the  princess — Grand  court-day  Jii^ld  by  dit*  princess — Inirotiucea  her  son  to 
lite  Engliz^U  nobility— Dialogu*!  between  Wit  I  mm  III.  and  the  princess — Sho 
receives  grtat  attention  from  him  publicly^— She  ia  spitefully  reviled  by  him 
in  privjile — Princess  reedvea  marks  of  hnrrmgi?  fl-om  foreij^^  states — She  goea 
to  Ttinbfidge  Wells — Takes  her  $an  there — Anecdotes  of  hi?  education — Feari 
lest  he  Jthoufd  be  taken  fram  her  fortuition^Her  aversion  to  Dr^  Burnet  betn|f 
ap  pen  in  ted  his  preceptor — Prineesa  wronged  by  the  king  of  three  parte  of  tbs 
grant  fur  het  son's  education — Submits  to  all,  rather  than  lose  hi^  company- 
She  ja  annoy  ad  regariUng  her  son'f  hou*ehr>ld — The  princess  conciliated  by 
the  n[ipuiriiment  <jf  lord  ^fa^lboroLJgb  as  \m  governor — First  Introduction  of 
Abi^TijI  Hill  [lady  Matham]  in  the  princess *«  servtoe — The  princess's  accouche- 
mem— Her  infant  dead— Buna  I^A  nee  do  te*  of  the  princess's  ]ifo  at  St.  James's 
-^L^avea  I^ndon  for  Windsor  Castle,  May,  1700 — Illness  and  death  of  ber 
only  child,  the  dnke  of  Gloucester— Conduct  of  the  princess— She  rises  fVom 
liU  death-bed  to  write  lo  her  father,  (James  il.) 

The  princess  Anne  was  passing  ilie  Christmas  recess  with  her  husband 
and  Itllle  son,  at  Cauipdt^n  House,  Ken  si nglon,  when  they  were  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  king  William,  who  was  then  residing  at  the  adjacent 
palace.  His  mujesiy  chose  to  make  in  person  the  gracious  announce- 
ment that  the  princess  and  her  hi>naehidd  canitj  take  possession  of  the 
pakcti  of  Sl  Ja mesa's  whensoever  il  pleased  her,  and  that,  by  the  death 
of  lord  StraflTord,  a  garter  being  at  his  disposal,  he  intended  to  bestow  il 
on  Kis  nephew,  ihe  dnke  of  Gloucester,'  This  was  probably  a  new 
year's  visit,  for,  oti  the  4th  of  January*.  Burnet,  bhhnp  of  SaJisbnry,  who 
was  the  prelate  connected  with  the  order  of  ihe  Garter,  came  to  announce 
to  the  princess  that  a  chopter  would  be  held  on  the  6th  of  January,  foi 
the  adtnisition  of  the  young  pnnce.  The  bishop  asked  the  child  if  the 
thoughts  of  it  did  not  make  him  glad.  ^M  am  gladder  of  ihe  kii^^ 
favour,"  was  the  discreet  answer  of  the  liltle  prince. 


'  L«wii  Jenkiiu.     Tntct%  Biit  Museum, 
VOL.  XI.  —  22 
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The  prince  of  Denmark  took  his  son  in  state  to  Kensington  Palace  on 
the  appointed  day,  when  one  of  the  grand  objects  of  the  princesses  am- 
bition in  her  son^s  behalf  was  duly  accomplished ;  the  proceedings  are 
thus  chronicled  in  the  Gazette  of  that  week : 

«  1695-6. — Kensington,  January  Wi. — A  ohapter  of  the  most  noble  Order  of 
the  Garter  being  held  this  evening,  by  tlie  sovereign  and  eleven  knigfacs  com- 
panions of  the  said  Order,  his  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester  waa  elected  into 
this  naost  noble  society ;  tuid,  having  been  knighted  by  the  aovereign,  ^th  the 
sword  of  state,  was  afterwards  invested  with  the  Garter  and  George,  the  two 
principal  ensigns  of  the  Order,  with  the  usual  ceremonies." 

William  III.  buckled  on  the  garter  with  his  own  hands,  an  offioi 
which  is  commonly  performed  by  one  of  the  knights  companions,  at  the 
mandate  of  the  sovereign.' 

^^  When  the  little  duke  came  home  to  CSampden  House,  he  was  not, 
says  his  faithful  Welsh  chronicler,  in  the  least  pufied  np  with  piide, 
neither  did  he  give  himself  any  consequential  airs  on  account  of  his  star 
and  garter,  which  were  from  henceforward  to  be  worn  daily  by  him. 
When  be  had  rested  himself  a  short  time  in  his  mother's  withdrawing- 
room,  he  went  to  his  usual  playing-place,  the  presence-chamber,  in 
Campden  House,  where  he  found  Harry  Scull,  one  of  his  favourite  boys, 
whose  merit  consisted  in  beating  the  drum  with  unusual  noise  and  vigour. 
"  Now,  Harry,"  said  the  duke,  ^  your  dream  is  out  ;*'  for  Harry  Scull 
bad  very  recendy  thought  proper  to  dream  that  he  saw  his  young  master 
adorned  with  a  star  and  garter. 

The  marquis  of  Normanby  (who  was  the  saiae  person  as  Sheffield, 
earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  first  lover  of  Anne)  paid  her  royal  highness  a  visit 
of  congratulation  the  next  day,  on  the  installation  of  her  son.  His 
ostensible  object  seems  to  have  been  to  give  an  account  of  the  yoang 
child's  behaviour  at  the  ceremony,  to  the  anxious  mother,  since  he  was 
himself  one  of  the  knights  present  He  told  her  ^  that  the  duke  could 
not  have  conducted  himself  better  if  he  had  been  thirty-six  instead  of 
six  years  old."  The  princess  must  have  reconitnended  her  son  to  the 
friendly  attention  of  her  former  lover,  since  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
recorded  of  the  warm  interest  taken  by  lord  Normanby,  in  the  well- 
doing of  this  little  prince,  over  whose  education  he  watched  with  soli- 
citude, which  was  not  prompted  by  any  regard. to  king  William,  or  the 
revolutionary  government. 

At  this  p>eriod,  the  princess  had  great  hopes  of  seeing  her  child  attain 
health  and  vigour.  He  was  then  six  years  of  age  and  six  months,  he 
measured  three  feet,  eight  inches  and  a  half,  he  was  fresh  coloured  and 
lively,  and  was  as  well  sliaped  as  was  consistent  with  the  unusual  size 
of  his  head  and  brain.  Like  many  other  children  remarkable  for  preco- 
cious abilities,  as  infant  prodigies,  the  brain  seems  to  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  aXendency  to  hydrocephalus.  The  frequent  interruptions  to  the 
regular  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  made  it  proceed  in  a  some* 
what  desultory  manner,  but  he  could  read  well  and  write  respectably  for 
his  age,  ana  even  read  writing.    These  seem  the  principal  attainments 


^  hew'n  Jenkins.    Tracts^  Brit  Museum. 
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he  derived  from  his  tator,  but  his  stores  of  information  were  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  his  Wefsh  attendant ;  nevertheless,  the  wrath  of  the  great 
lady  governess,  lady  Fitzharding,  on  the  memorable  day  of  the  train- 
bearing  dialogue,  had  considerably  abated  the  zeal  of  Lewis.  Subse- 
quently, the  jealousy  of  the  lady  and  of  Mr.  Pratt,  the  tutor,  extorted  a 
positive  prohibition  from  the  princess  against  any  knowledge  being  im- 
parted by  the  Welsh  usher,  as  contralMtnd  and  irregular.  But,  as  the 
princess  had  expressed  formerly  the  utmost  sattsfMUon  that  her  son, 
when  he  was  much  younger,  should  be  told  by  Lewis  incidents  from 
Plutarch  and  other  historians,  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  her 
royal  highness  in  person  forbade  him  to  relate  to  her  son  any  historical 
narratives  whatsoever.  Perhaps  the  secret  motive  of  the  princess  was 
comiiected  with  her  oft-repeated  prohibition  of  her  son  ever  hearing  the 
names  of  her  unfortunate  father  and  brother,  and  she  might  suppose  that 
Lewis  would  overpass  the  prescribed  bounds  in  the  warmth  of  narration 
when  English  history  was  discussed. 

Notwithstanding  the  intimidation  under  which  Lewis  Jenkins  laboured, 
the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  eager  to  extract  from  him  all  sorts  of 
information,  for  the  child  possessed  the  early  love  of  science  for  which 
the  line  of  Stuart  were  remarkable,  and  he  languished,  even  at  his  tender 
years,  for  intellectual  communication.  When  he  found  that  dread  of  his 
motherV  anger  restpained  Lewis  from  giving  htm  instruction,  he  craved 
for  it  under  promise  of  secrecy.  The  child  was  puzzled  to  know  why 
there  are  two  round  figures  of  the  earth  placed  side  by  side  on  the  map 
of  the  world.  He  showed  Lewis  a  map,  and  requested  to  know  ^^  if  the 
earth  consisted  of  two  globes  placed  in  that  position  ?"  he  wished  Lewis 
to  explain  this  difficulty  to  him,  adding,  ^  that  if  he  would,  nobody 
should  know  that  he  had  done  so."  It  is  a  geographical  enigma  which 
has  puzzled  many  an  infistnt  mind,  nor  did  Lewis's  explanation  make  the 
matter  much  plainer.  ^  I  could  not  refrain,"  says  the  faithful  Welsh- 
man, ^^  from  telling  him,  that  if  be  looked  on  one  of  these  globes  deli- 
neated on  paper,  he  could  see  that  only,  and  not  the  other,  at  the  same 
time ;  therefore,  geographers  had  divided  the  representation  of  the  world 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  he  saw  in  those  parts  the  two  hemispheres 
which  really  formed  one  globe."  *  The  young  duke  expressed  himself 
well  pleased  with  this  definition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  princess  Anne,  according  to  the 
gracious  invitation  of  the  king,  took  possession  of  St.  Jameses  Palace 
early  in  the  spring  of  1696;  although  no  date  of  the  actual  circumstance 
occurs  in  the  Grazette,  or  other  newspapers,  of  the  period,  yet  that  she 
was  actually  living  there,  is  noticed  by  The  Postman,  a  newspaper  of 
the  era.* 

The  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  1696  proved  to  be  the  most  hope- 
ful and  prosperous  period  of  the  existence  of  the  princess  Anne,  if  not 
the  happiest.  For  the  first  time,  she  appeared  to  enjoy  with  prospect 
of  permanence  the  fruits  of  her  struggles  against  her  &ther  at  the  epoch 

'  Lewis  Jenkins'  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Gloooester. 
'British  Museum. 
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of  the  revolution.  The  palace  of  her  anceniors  was  now  her  residence; 
her  rank  was  recognised  by  the  king  and  his  government,  who  dared  do 
longer  to  deprive  her  of  her  subsistence,  as  they  did  during  the  two  yean 
after  her  father's  deposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  the  mistress  of 
an  ample  and  regular  income.  Above  all,  the  princess  had  reason  to  hope 
that  her  only  surviving  child  would  grow  up,  and  add  security  to  hier 
final  succession  to  the  crowns  of  his  ancestors,  which  would,  in  due  time, 
be  transmitted  to  him.  Over  this  bright  aspect  of  her  fortunes  a  few 
specks  appelired,  arising  from  reports  raised  by  the  disappointed  Jacobites, 
which  were,  that  the  king  meant  to  bring  home  a  High  Dutch  bride  when 
he  returned  from  his  summer  campaign,  and  that  he  intended  in  conse- 
quence to  contest  the  clause  in  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  by 
bringing  a  bill  into  parliament  for  making  Anne's  children  give  place  to 
his  possible  issue  by  a  second  marriage. 

While  the  princess  Anne  and  her  husband  were  enjoying  all  the  hom- 
age and  pleasures  of  their  fully-attended  courts  at  St.  James's  Palacx, 
their  son  remained  at  Campden  House,  where  some  attention  was  now 
thought  fit  to  be  paid  to  his  religious  education.  On  Sunday  evenings, 
the  princess  ordered  that  her  son  and  the  boys  of  his  small  regiment 
were  to  attend  Mr.  Pratt,  the  tutor,  for  the  purpose  of  being  catechised 
and  examined  respecting  their  knowledge  of  Scripture.  The  young  duke 
of  Gloucester  was,  on  these  occasions,  exalted  on  a  chair  above  the  rest 
of  the  catechumens,  with  a  desk  before  him ;  his  boys  were  ranged  on 
benches  below ;  those  of  them  who  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
tutor  were  rewarded  with  a  new  shilling,  by  way  of  medal.  ^  At  one 
of  these  lectures  in  my  hearing,"  says  Lewis  Jenkins,  who  was  then  in 
waiting,  ^  Mr.  Pratt  put  the  following  question  to  the  young  duke :  ^  How 
can  you,  being  bom  a  prince,  keep  yourself  from  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  world  ?'  The  princely  catechumen  answered,  ^  I  will  keep  God's 
commandments,  and  do  all  I  can  to  walk  in  his  ways."" 

The  possession  of  St.  James's  Palace  did  not  constitute  the  only  reward 
that  the  princess  Anne  received  for  her  pacification  with  William  IIL 
The  regal  fortress  of  Windsor  was  appointed  for  her  summer  abode. 
One  of  the  newspapers  announced  her  departure  from  town  soon  after 
the  king's  arrival  in  Holland : 

"May  26,  1696.  The  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark  have  left  the  palace 
of  Saint  James's,  with  a  design  to  pass  the  sammer,  for  the  most  part,  at  Windsor."" 

The  royal  residences  were  thus  shared  between  the  princess  and  her 
brotiier-in-law.  The  king  retained  exclusive  possession  of  Kensington 
Palace  and  Hampton  Court  He  had  no  palace  in  the  metropolis, 
although  his  despatches  retained  the  official  date  of  Whitehall,  some 
portion  of  which  still  remained  on  the  site  of  Downing-street  and  about 
the  Cockpit.  St  James's  Palace  and  Windsor  Castle  were  allotted  ts 
the  princess  Anne  and  her  son,  and  were  certainly  the  best  portion  among 

'Lewis  Jenkins'  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  Biographical  Tracti, 
Brit.  Mus. 
'British  Museum. 
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the  royal  dwellings.  Canonbury  Palace  at  Islington,'  and  Hammersmith, 
with  Somerset  House,  were  the  appanages  of  the  absent  queen-dowager, 
Catharine  of  Braganza.'  They  all  fell  to  decay  while  in  her  occupation, 
or  rather  in  that  of  her  officials,  and  were  disused  as  palatial  residences 
ever  af\er.  Marybone  Palace  was  still  in  existence,  and  its  demesnes^ 
park,  and  gardens  (now  RegentVpark),  were  puUic  promenades  and 
places  of  amusement. 

The  princess  was  permitted  to  take  possession  of  Windsor  Castle,  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  the  residence  of  her  son  being  fixed  at  that  ancient 
seat  of  English  royalty  while  his  education  proceeded.  Her  royal  high- 
ness went  there  in  company  with  him  and  the  prince,  her  husband.  The 
young  duke  of  Gloucester  had  nerer  beheld  Windsor  before;  his  mother 
ordered  him  to  be  led  to  his  own  suite  of  apartments,  where  he  looked 
about  him,  but  complained  that  hU  presence-chamber  was  not  large 
enough  to  exercise  his  soldiers.  It  seems  that  the  presence-chamber  at 
Campden  House,  which  is  yet  enth^,  with  its  carved  oak  panelling,  was 
larger  than  the  third  or  fourth-rate  suites  of  the  rojral  fortress. 

The  housekeeper  of  the  castle,  Mrs.  Randee,  attended  the  yonng  duke 
to  show  him  the  royal  apartments  in  the  castle,  and  give  him  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  pictures.  He  was  pleased  with  the  historical  picture  of  the 
Triumph  in  St.*  GeorgeVhall,  and  affirmed,  that  this  noble  apartment  was 
fit  to  fight  his  battles  in.  The  next  day  the  princess  sent  to  Eton  school 
for  four  boys,  to  be  her  son's  companions :  young  lord  Churchill,  the 
only  son  of  her  favourites,  lord  and  lady  Marlborough,  was  one ;  he  was 
a  few  years  older  than  the  youn^  prince,  and  was  mild  and  good-natured, 
with  very  pleasing  manners ;  the  other  Eton  scholars  were  two  Bathtnrsts 
and  Peter  Boscawen.  The  young  duke,  when  these  playfellows  arrived, 
eagerly  proposed  that  a  battle  should  forthwith  be  fought  in  St  GeorgeV 
hall,  and  sent  for  his  collection  of  small  pikes,  muskets,  and  swords. 
The  mnsic-gallery  and  its  stairs  were  to  represent  a  castle,  which  he 
meant  to  besiege  and  take.  Mrs.  Atkinson  and  Lewis  Jenkins  were  in 
waiting,  and  both  were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  fray.  They  begged 
young  Boscawen  to  be  the  enemy,  as  he  was  a  very  discreet  youth,  and 
would  take  care  not  to  hurt  the  duke  with  the  pikes  and  other  warlike 
implements.  Peter  Bathnrst  was  not  quite  so  considerate ;  for  the  sheath 
having  slipiied  off  his  sword,  he  gave  the  duke  of  Gloucester  a  wound 
in  the  neck  with  it  that  bled.  The  child  said  nothing  of  the  accident  in 
the  heat  of  the  onslaught ;  and  when  Lewis  stopped  the  battle  to  inquire 
whether  the  duke  was  hurt,  he  replied,  ^  No,"  and  continued  to  pursue 
the  enemy  up  the  stairs  into  their  garrison,  leaving  the  floor  of  St. 
George's-hall  strewed  with  make-believe  dying  and  dead.  When  all  was 
oven  he  asked  ^^  ma^au  Atkinson"  if  she  had  a  surgeon  at  hand.  ^  Oh, 
yes,  sir,"  said  she,  as  usual,  for  the  dead  were  revived  in  the  young 
prince's  sham-fights  by  blowing  wind  into  them.  ^  Pray  make  no  jest 
of  it,"  said  the  young  duke,  ^  for  Peter  Bathurst  has  really  wounded  me 

>  See  Letters  of  queen  Mcury  II.,  vo).  x.,  in  which  the  qoeen  disonaees  the  pro* 
bability  of  the  qneen-dowagef  going  Ibr  the  sunmer  either  lo  Islington  Of  Hiun 
mersmith. 
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in  the  battle  P  There  was  no  serious  hart  inflicted  by  youn^  Bathnrst, 
but  sufficient  to  have  made  a  less  high-spirited  child  of  seven  years  old 
stop  the  whole  sport.  The  young  duke  was  taken  in  the  afterDoon  to 
see  the  Round  Tower ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  because  it  had 
neither  parapet  nor  bastion. 

The  young  prince  had  the  first  sight  of  practical  slaughter  given  him 
at  Windsor  Castle,  in  the  usual  mode  of  the  hunter's  mimic  war,  by  the 
death  of  the  deer.  Sir  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  the  ranger  of  Windsor-Park, 
gave  his  litde  highness  a  buck,  to  kill  as  h%  pleased ;  he  would  have  had 
ihe  animal  hunted,  but  those  about  him  did  not  consider  that  regular 
hunting  was  sufiiciently  convenient  for  his  recreation ;  according  to  their 
management,  the  deer-slaughter  became  like  murder,  and  a  very  disgusting 
scene  it  was  for  the  tender  boy  to  witness.  The  poor  deer  had  no  ^^  &ir 
f^y,''  which,  we  surmise,  means  chance  of  escape,  for  he  was  disabled 
and  wounded  before  being  turned  out  by  the  keeper ;  the  duke  followed 
the  chase  in  his  coach,  and  young  Boscawen,  mounted  on  horseback, 
managed  to  direct  the  bleeding  deer  and  the  hunt  to  the  coach.  Bosca- 
wen and  the  keeper  then  cut  the  poor  animal's  throat,  in  the  young 
duke's  presence,  that  he  might  have  ^'  say"  on  the  first  sight  of  the  death 
of  a  buck.  Mr.  Massam  (Masham),*  his  page,  dipped  bis  hand  in  the 
blood,  and  coming  sideways  besmeared  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  face  all 
over ;  at  first  he  was  surprised,  but  on  the  explanation  that  such  was  the 
usual  custom  at  first  seeing  a  deer  slain,  ^  he  besmeared  me,''  says  his 
usher,  Lewis  Jenkins,  ^  and  afterwards  all  his  boys."  Then  in  high 
triumph  he  desired  the  whole  hunting-party  to  take  the  way  home  under 
the  windows  of  his  mother's  apartments,  and  greeted  her  with  the  halioo 
of  the  chase ;  he  was  very  anxious  to  give  the  "  say"  to  those  of  her 
ladies  who  had  not  seen  deer  slaughter.  They  did  not  approve  of  such 
painting  of  their  faces.  The  princess  advised  him  to  send  presents  of 
his  venison,  which  he  did,  but  unfortunately  forgot  his  governess  lady 
Fitzharding,  who  did  not  bear  the  slight  without  lively  remonstrance. 

The  princess  Anne  usually  walked  in  Windsor-park  with  her  husband, 
and  the  little  prince  her  son,  before  the  child  went  to  his  tutor  for  his 
reading  and  other  lessons.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  boy  alarmed 
her,  by  insisting  on  rolling  down  th^  slope  of  the  dry  ditch  of  one  of  the 
castle  fortifications,  declaring  that  when  he  was  engaged  in  battles  and 
sieges,  he  must  use  himself  to  descend  such  places.  His  father,  prince 
George,  prevented  the  exploit,  in  consideration  of  the  alarm  of  the  prin- 
cess, but  permitted  the  child  to  divert  himself  by  the  performance  of  this 
gymnastic  next  day.'  It  was  always  the  idea  of  the  prince  of  Denmark, 
that  by  violent  and  hardening  exercises,  his  child's  tendency  .to  invalid- 
ism (which  he  considered  was  nurtured  by  the  over-fondness  of  the 
princess,  and  the  petting  and  spoiling  of  her  ladies)  might  be  overcome. 

Two  anniversary  festivals  awaited  the  princess,  her  husband,  and 
child,  which  were  to  be  celebrated,  at  Windsor  Castle,  that  year,  with 

*  The  name  of  thii  person  eAer  his  marriage  with  Abigail  Hill,  the 
^rman  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  took  its  place  in  history. 
'  Lewis  Jenkins'  Tracts,  Brit.  Museum. 
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splendour  that  had  never  attended  them  on  any  previous  occasion.  The 
24th  of  July,  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  birth-day,  when  a  chapter  of  the 
knights  of  the  garter  was  to  be  held  in  St.  George's-hall  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  young  duke  at  their  feast  and  procession ;  and  four  days 
afterwards  occurred  the  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  wedding-day  of 
^  Anne  of  York,"  and  ^^  George  of  Denmark,''  which  was  likewise  the 
name-day  of  the  princess,  the  day  of  St.  Anne.  It  was  to  be  kept  as 
high  holiday  at  royal  Windsor,  from  which  the  princess  had  been 
banished  for  years. 

The  princess  was  present  at  the  feast  in  St  George's-hall,  on  her  son's 
birth-day,  and  saw  him  walk  in  procession  with  the  other  knights,  in  his 
plumes  and  robes,  from  St.  George's  chapel  to  the  hall,  where  the  tables 
were  spread  (or  a  grand  banquet,  which  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  pro- 
vided at  his  expense  for  (he  princess  and  her  company ;  the  dinner  for 
the  knights  companions  was  laid  out  in  the  king's  guard-chamber.*  The 
juvenile  knight  of  the  garter  comported  himself,  during  the  whole  cere- 
monial of  bein|  installed  in  his  proper  place  in  the  chapel,  at  the  service 
and  the  procession,  with  exemplary  gravity  .and  dignity.  His  noble 
knights  companions,  were  his  own  ^ther,  with  the  dukes  of  Norfolk, 
Northumberland,  Southampton,  Shrewsbury,  and  Devonshire ;  and  the 
earls  of  Dorset  and  Rochester ;  all  the  knights  of  the  garter  dined  in 
their  robes  and  full  costume,  and  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester  sat  down 
among  them.  But  after  the  child  had  sat  at  table  a  little  while,  and 
slightly  partaken  of  the  feast,  he  begged  leave  to  be  excused  for  retiring. 
His  anxious  mother  then  ordered  him  to  be  laid  to  repose,  and  when  he 
had  rested  from  his  fatigues  for  two  or  three  hours,  she  took  him  out 
for  the  air  in  her  carriage. 

In  the  evening,  the  princess  received  and  entertained  the  nobility,  many 
of  whom  came  from  a  great  distance  to  the  magnificent  ball  she  gave  at 
the  castle ;  the  town  of  Windsor  was  illuminated,  bells  rang  from  all  the 
adjacent  steeples,  and  the  country  round  the  keep  blazed  with  bonfires. 
There  were  fireworks  on  Windsor  Terrace,  in  which  the  young  duke  of 
Gloucester  particularly  delighted,  and  the  part  of  the  entertainment  wit- 
nessed by  him,  concluded  with  a  new  ode  written  in  celebration  of  his 
birth-day,  and  set  to  music 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  other  festival  occurred  of  the  celebration 
of  the  wedding-day  of  the  princess.  Her  health  had  improved,  or  at 
least  her  powers  of  progression,  within  that  year,  for  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  her  walks  in  Windsor  Park,  and  visits  paid  to  her  son,  with- 
out being  carried  to  his  suite  of  apartments  in  her  sedan.  It  was  her 
custom  to  come  to  see  him  every  morning  when  at  Windsor,  with  his 
&ther.  On  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day,  her  royal  highness 
came  with  her  consort,  prince  George,  earlier  than  usual,  and  found  their 
son  very  lively  and  full  of  spirits,  superintending  the  firing  of  his  little 
cannon  in  honour  of  the  day.  He  had  four  pieces  which  had  been 
made  for  him  in  the  life-time  of  his  aunt,  queen  Mary;  one  of  these 
was  defective,  one  had  burst,  the  loss  of  which  he  had  lamented  to  king 

'  Lewis  Jenkins'  Tracts,  Brit  Museum. 
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William,  who  had  promised  him  a  new  one,  a  promise  which  he  nener 
performed.  Of  course  the  king  totally  foi^ot  the  circumstance,  but  the 
child  did  not  At  Windsor,  howeter,  there  was  found  a  beautiful  little 
model  cannon,  which  had  been  made  by  prince  Rupert;  of  this^  the 
yonng  duke  of  Gloucester  took  possession,  with  infinite  satiefactioo. 
The  princess  was  saluted  by  the  discharge  ot  these  toy  cannons  when 
she  entered  the  room,  but  as  her  son  indulged  her  with  three  rounds, 
her  maternal  fears  were  greatly  awakened  by  seeing  so  much  gunpowder 
at  his  command,  and  she  privately  determined  that  the  case  should  be 
altered  for  the  future.  When  the  firing  was  over,  the  young  duke  ad- 
dressed his  father  and  mother  of  his  own  accord,  saying,  ^  Papa,  I  wish 
you  and  mamma,  unity,  peace,  and  concord,  not  for  a  time,  but  for 
ever.''  The  princely  pair  were  delighled  with  the  vivacity  of  their  dart- 
ing, and  looked  forwanl  to  the  future  with  livelier  hope  than  ever.  ^  Too 
made  a  fine  compliment  to  their  royal  highnesses  to-day,  sir,''  obeerred 
Lewis,  who  was  in  waitmg  in  his  apartment  ^  Lewis,"  replied  the 
child,  "  it  was  no  compliment ;  it  was  sincere." 

^  He  now,"  adds  Lewis,  ^  though  he  had  but  completed  his  seventii 
year,  began  to  be  more  wary  in  what  he  said,  and  would  not  talk  and 
chatter  just  what  came  into  his  head,  but  now  and  then  would  utter 
shrewd  expressions,  with  some  archness." 

The  great  satisfaction  that  tlie  princess  Anne  enjoyed  at  this  tine, 
both  as  the  recognised  heiress-apparent  of  the  British  islands^  and  the 
mother  of  a  child  who  began  to  be  looked  on  with  hope  by  all  parries 
in  the  realm,  excepting  the  Roman  catholics,  suflfered  some  counter- 
balance, by  the  revival  of  reports  that  William  HI.  was  actually  be- 
trothed to  a  High  Dutch  bride;  the  news  certainly  emanated  from  the 
Jacobites,  who  were  in  downright  despair  at  the  strength  that  the  go- 
vernment of  William  HI.  had  gained  by  his  alliance,  ofliHisive  and  de- 
fensive, with  Anne  and  her  partisans.  The  enemy  hoped  to  discompose 
the  serenity  of  the  princess  by  alarms,  lest  her  settlement  should  be 
unsettled  by  any  succeeding  parliament  strong  in  the  interest  of  her 
brother-in-law,  nor  were  rumours  to  that  efilect  wanting ;  they  were  suf- 
ficiently prevalent  in  London,  to  cause  the  following  mention  €>f  them 
by  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Portland,  the  king's  chief 
confidential  adviser,  though  no  longer  his  favourite. 

^  The  town  makes  itself  sure  that  the  king  will  return,  not  only  with 
peace  but  a  queen."  To  this  remark,  Portland  wrote  from  Flanders, 
"  We  (that  was  William  HI.  and  himself)  returned  yesterday  nnmiing 
from  Cleves,  without  any  appearance  of  bringing  back  a  queen,  if  it  is 
from  thence  she  is  to  come."*  These  letters  occurred,  September,  16M; 
but  either  the  princesses,  who  were  descended  from  the  house  of  Cleves, 
looked  on  England  as  an  ominous  land  for  queens,  or  king  William  had 
no  inclination  for  second  nuptials ;  the  reports  of  his  wooing  died  away, 
yet  i*  is  certain  they  had  been  strong  enough  to  induce  queries  from  the 
prime  minister. 

Peace,  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  actually  was  ratified,  but  no  queen  ar- 

'  Coze*8  Shrewibnry  Correspondeiice,  p.  140,  142. 
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rived.  This  pacification  has  been  already  discussed  ;*  it  was  little  more 
than  a  breathing  time,  while  taxable  people  in  England  and  France 
gathered  togeiher  more  money,  and  a  few  hundred  thousand  hoys  in 
either  country  reached  the  sage  years  of  sixteen,  when  their  blood  was 
destined  to  enrich  the  fertile  fields  of  Flanders  or  Low  Germany — the 
fighting  grounds  of  the  regimental  sovereigns,  William  III.  and  Louis 
XIV. 

The  princess,  with  her  spouse  and  son,  left  Windsor  for  Campden 
House  in  Oaober.  They  received  an  early  visit  there  from  king  Wil- 
liam witliin  a  few  days  of  his  arrival  from  Flanders. 

The  continuation  of  Jacobite  machinations  and  intrigues  in  England, 
obtained  for  the  princess  Anne  a  double  portion  of  the  favour  of  bcr 
astute  brother-in-law ;  he  even  condescended  to  be  present  at  balls  and 
entertainments,  became  her  guest  at  his  own  birth-day,  and  paid  her  all 
due  attention  on  the  anniversary  of  her  own.  The  Gazette'  told  the 
London  world  of  these  unusual  gaieties  on  the  part  of  the  hero  of  Nas- 
sau, and  his  English  subjects  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the  dis- 
consolate royal  widower  was  not  practising  these  unwonted  urbanities  to 
render  himself  acceptable  to  some  second  Anne  of  Cleves,  according 
to  the  reports  prevalent  during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn. 

His  majesty's  birth-day,  November  4,  1 696,  was  celebrated  with  great 
demonstrations  of  duty  and  afiection  for  his  royal  person  and  govern-' 
ment  In  the  evening  the  court  was  entertained  at  St.  James's  by  the 
princess  Anne,  with  a  concert  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  His 
majesty  supped  with  their  royal  highnesses ;  and  there  was  afterwards 
a  ball  at  Whitehall.  In  London  and  Westminster,  the  night  concluded 
with  illuminations  and  bonfires,  and  other  public  rejoicings  suitable  to 
the  occasion. 

Simultaneously  with  the  new  year  of  1 697,  the  public  attention  was 
engaged  with  the  attainder  of  sir  John  Fenwick,  for  a  plot  against  the 
life  of  his  majesty.  The  ramifications  of  this  conspiracy  were  very 
wide.  Sir  John  Fenwick  found  that  the  king  was  determined  to  take 
his  life  on  account  of  old  grudges,  which  first  arose  when  that  gentle- 
man served  in  Holland  in  the  English  troops  furnished  by  Charles  fl. 
and  James  II.,  to  keep  William  in  the  station  of  hereditary  stadtholder ; 
and,  above  all,  on  account  of  the  bitter  tirade  he  addressed  to  queen 
Mary  in  the  park,  when  she  fled  from  the  fire  at  Whitehall.*  When  the 
prisoner  ascertained  that  he  was  condemned  by  attainder,  and  that  de- 
spite of  the  law  established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  revolution,  with- 
out regular  trial  and  without  the  requisite  two  witnesses  for  an  act  of 
overt-treason ;  he  forthwith  unfolded  such  evidence  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  nobility  (including  most  of  William's  ministers)  with  James 
II.,  that  if  half  of  them  had  been  impeached,  there  would  have  been 
scarcely  enough  unconcerned  in  the  treason  to  have  ^hanged  or  be- 
headed the  rest."    Marlborough  was  partienlarly  aimed  at,  nor  can  there 

*  Vol.  ix..  Life  of  Mary  Beatric*.  *  Gazette,  Oct  22  and  Not.  6,  1696 

*  Sampson'i  Diary,  MS.,  Brit  Museum,  preriously  quoted  in  Life  of  Mary  li., 
present  volume. 
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exist  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  princess  Anne^s  former  commmiicatioiis 
with  her  father  formed  prominent  points  of  the  Fenwick  confesskns. 
Of  these,  it  had  already  been  shown  that  the  diplomatic  kin^  had  had,  m 
the  lifetime  of  his  late  consort,  as  full  proof  as  could  ewer  be  afforded 
him  by  Fenwick ;  yet  he  very  coolly  continued  to  trust  to  the  tender 
regard  which  the  princess  and  her  favourites  had  for  their  own  interest 
in  the  reversionary  advancement  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  keep  them, 
for  the  time  to  come,  patriotic  supporters  of  the  glorious  reTolntion, 
when  the  course  of  events  rendered  the  future  prospect  of  the  succession 
of  Anne  and  her  son  inevitable,  if  they  survived  the  incumbent  on  the 
throne.  Fenwick  was  accordingly  doomed,  and  all  his  revelations 
treated  by  mutual  consent  as  false  and  malicious.  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,*  January  28,  1696-7.  King  William  took  possession  of  all 
the  personal  effects  of  sir  John  Fenwick,  among  others,  in  evil  hoar  foi 
himself,  of  a  remarkable  sorrel  shooting-pony,  which  creature  was  con< 
necied  with  his  future  history. 

Twelve  gentlemen  were  executed  at  different  times,  the  same  year,  for 
having  plotted  to  waylay  William  Iff.,  and  kill  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
guards,  on  his  return  from  hunting  at  Hampton,  by  the  lane  that  leads 
from  Brentford  to  Isleworlh,  in  the  bridge  over  a  rushy  brook,  where 
four  roads  meet,  well  known  to  the  numerous  visitors  of  Hampton  Court 
in  tlie  present  day;  little  alteration  has  taken  place  apparently,  and  the 
spot  is  even  now  as  lonely  as  could  be  desired  for  a  purpose  of  mischief. 
Sir  George  Barclay,  who  held  a  command  in  the  guards  of  William  HI., 
and  who  had  been,  like  Ferguson,  Montgomery,  and  Ross,  eager  pro- 
moters of  the  revolution,  was  the  leader  of  this  conspiracy.  He  was 
leagued  with  sir  John  Fenwick,  with  colonel  Oglethorpe,  and  many  other 
persons  of  the  most  opposite  principles,  republicans  as  well  as  Jacobites, 
and,  above  all,  with  three  spies  and  informers  paid  by  the  government, 
who  were  regular  plot-makers  for  diplomatic  purposes.     The  trials  and 

^  Every  writer  has  considered  that  some  mystery,  never  properly  deTeloped, 
rests  under  Uie  conduct  of  William  III.  to  Fenwick.  The  king  was  board  to  say 
that  Fenwick  had  once  spoken  to  him  in  a  manner,  when  he  was  in  Uollaod, 
that  "if  he  had  been  his  equal  he  must  hare  cut  his  throat"  (Burnet,  vol.  iv. 
p.  324.)  Perhaps  this  was  when  Fenwick  resisted  the  temptation  to  betray  bis 
own  sovereign,  which  his  fellow-soldier,  captain  Bernardi,  (see  his  Memoirs,) 
declares  the  prince  offered  to  all  the  officers  in  the  English  regiments  lent  him 
by  his  uncles;  he  says  Fenwick  saved  the  prince's  life  more  than  once  in  Hol- 
land. 

Among  other  passages  of  false  history,  it  has  been  asserted  that  William  III^ 
when  prince  of  Orange,  tlirew  imputations  on  the  courageof  Fenwick  when  that 
officer  was  fighting  for  him.  The  utter  falsehood  of  this  assertion  is  proved  by 
a  very  partial  history  of  William  III.,  printed  by  Tooke,  Fleet-street,  1705.  The 
behaviour  of  the  three  colonels,  fighting  for  William  so  late  in  the  war  as  1676^ 
is  thus  mentioned  in  that  part  of  the  hisrory  which  enters  into  facts — viz.,  before 
the  prince  came  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  :  "  In  the  desperate  storming  of 
Maestric'ht,  the  English,  under  three  colonels,  Fenwick,  Widdrington,  and  Ashby, 
desired  their  countrymen  might  be  commanded  apart,  that  if  they  behaved  like 
-valinnt  men,  they  might  have  the  glory:  if  not,  the  shame.  To  this  the  pnnca 
agreed:  colonel  Fenwick,  as  the  eldest  colonel,  took  the  command,  and  bis  braw 
ana  desperate  attacks  were  remarkable  while  the  siege  lasted." 
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exeei]iion»  of  the  various  71011108  of  these  informers  of  course  caused 
much  excitement  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the  people.  Asso- 
ciations were  formed  for  the  loyal  protection  of  the  king^s  person; 
pledges  were  taken,  and  addresses  of  all  kinds  signed  and  sent  up  from 
corporations,  &C.,  to  Kensington  Palace.  Among  others,  the  young  duke 
of  Gloucester  displayed  his  loyal  breeding  in  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution, by  causing  one  of  his  young  soldiers  to  write  out  the  following 
address  to  his  majesty,  to  which  he  fixed  his  boyish  signature  : — 

*»  I,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  subject,  had  rather  lose  my  life  in  your  ma- 
jesty's cause  than  in  any  man's  else,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  ere  you  con- 
quer France. 

♦*  Glovcsstsr." 

Another  address  was  likewise  dictated  by  him,  which  he  caused  his 
boy-soldiers  and  all  his  household  to  sign  :— 

»*  We,  your  majesty's  subjects,  will  stand  by  you  while  we  have  a  drop  of 
blood." 

However  puerile  th6se  proceedings  might  seem  in  the  eyes  of  William 
III.,  they,  at  least,  brought  to  him  the  conviction,  that  the  princess  was 
bringing  up  her  son  as  his  partisan,  and  without  any  romantic  predilec- 
tions or  ideas  of  duty  towards  the  former  possessor  of  the  throne. 

The  public  attention  was  diverted  from  the  illegal  execution  of  sir 
John  Fenwick,  and  all  his  mal-apropos  revelations,  by  the  great  splen- 
dour and  unwonted  festivity  which  marked  the  preparations  for  celebrat- 
ing the  birth-day  of  the  princess  Anne,  where  her  son,  the  parliamentary 
heir,  was  to  be  introduced  to  the  court  with  the  utmost  magnificence.* 
It  may  be  femembered  that  king  William  had  presented  the  princess 
with  the  jewels  of  the  late  queen,  her  sister.  Anne,  who  was  always 
remarkable  for  her  moderation  regarding  these  sparkling  baubles,  did 
not  choose  to  adorn  her  own  person  with  them,  but  lavished  the  whole 
on  that  of  her  boy.  The  wisdom  might  be  questioned,  of  exciting  in 
the  young  prince  ^  tastes  for  finery,  which  are  still  less  becoming  to 
men  and  boys  than  to  women  and  girls."  Howsoever,  her  royal  high- 
ness amused  herself  by  ordering  and  devising  for  her  young  son  a  most 
marvellous  suit  of  clothes  to  appear  in,  at  court,  on  her  birth-day.  The 
coat  was  azure  blue  velvet,  then  the  colour  of  the  mantle  of  the  Garter.' 
All  the  button-holes  of  this  garment  were  encrusted  with  diamonds,  and 
the  buttons  were  composed  of  great  brilliants.  The  king  himself  had 
piven  his  aid  towards  the  magnificence  of  this  grand  costume.  His  ma- 
jesty had,  in  honour  of  the  princely  boy^s  installation  as  knight  of  the 
Garter,  presented  him  with  a  jewel  of  St  George  on  horseback,  the  order 
for  which,  to  the  royal  jeweller,  amounted  to  800/.,  and  the  intrinsic 
value  was  700/.  Thus  ornamented,  and  equipped  withal  in  a  flowing 
white  periwig,  the  prince  of  seven  summers  made  his  bow  in  his  mo- 
therms  circle  at  St.  James's,  to  congratulate  her  on  her  birth-day,  and  re- 

>  Gazette,  Feb.  1696-7. 

'  George  I.  changed  it  to  a  darker  shade,  that  his  knights  of  the  Garter  might 
not  be  confounded  with  those  nominated  by  the  titular  king  at  St.  Gerraains. 
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ceive,  liimtelf,  the  adorations  of  the  sparkling  crowd  of  peers  and  beaeties 

who  flocked  to  her  royal  highnesses  drawing-room.* 

In  such  costume  the  young  duke  is  depicted  by  Kneller,  at  Hamptoii 
Court ;  notwithstanding  the  owlish  periwig  with  which  his  little  high- 
ness is  oppressed,  he  is  really  pretty :  his  complexion  is  of  pearly  fair- 
ness, his  eyes  very  blue,  with  that  touching  expression  of  reflectiveness, 
which  often  pertains  to  those  destined  to  an  early  graTe,  and  not  long 
for  this  world.  The  features  of  the  heir  of  the  princess  Anne  were  like 
those  of  her  Stuart  ancestors ;  he  as  nearly  resembled  his  unfortunaie 
uncle  and  rival,  the  exiled  prince  of  Wales,  as^  if  he  had  been  his  bro- 
ther, excepting  that  he  had  the  blonde  Danish  complexion. 

The  ladies  and  courtiers  of  the  princess  Anne  had  scarcely  finished 
admiring  the  splendid  dress  of  her  idolized  boy,  when  king  Williaai  him- 
self arrived  to  offer  his  congratulations  on  her  birth-night.  Wheo  the 
ceremonial  was  concluded,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was  led  by 
his  proud  mother  to  claim  the  attention  of  majesty.  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  king  exactly  approved  of  the  display  of  jewels  on  the  person  of 
the  child,  for  he  said  to  him,  with  his  usual  sarcastic  abruptness,  ^  Toa 
are  very  fine." 

^All  tlie  finer  for  you,  sir,"  was  the  undignified  reply  of  the  prineess, 
alluding  to  the  present  of  the  George  that  her  son  had  received  from  the 
king,  and  the  donation  of  queen  Mary^s  jewels  to  herself,  of  ihe  ralue 
of  40,000/.,  with  which  the  child  stood  loaded  before  them.  The  prin- 
cess then  urged  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  return  thanks  to  his  majestj ; 
but  the  boy,  albeit  so  fluent  on  all  other  occasions,  contented  himself 
by  making  a  low  bow  to  the  king,  nor  could  his  mother  prevail  on  him 
to  speak ;  ^  which,"  adds  Lewis  Jenkins,'  ^  he  probably  would  have 
done,  if  left  to  himself,  without  being  prompted  to  it.^  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  young  prince  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  tone  and  ex- 
pression of  the  king's  above-quoted  remark,  and  instinciirely  felt  that 
the  least  said  on  the  subject  was  the  best  way  of  proceeding. 

The  unusual  attentions  of  the  crowned  diplomatist,  by  making  visits 
to  his  ^^  sister  Anne,"  when  tlie  etiquette  of  birth-days  and  wedding-days 
demanded  them,  were,  after  all,  but  the  fair  seeming  of  the  politician. 
Just  at  this  time,  the  royal  spleen  and  gall  rose  so  irrepressibly  against 
the  princess,  that  he  could  not  help  expressing  to  his  confidant  and 
chamberlain  (the  brother  of  his  mistiess,  Elisabeth  Villiers)  how  much 
he  detested  her,  adding,  ^'  jLhat  if  he  had  married  the  prhicess  Anne,  he 
should  have  been  the  most  miserable  man  on  earth."*  Lord  Villiers 
himself  reported  this  agreeable  remark  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  nor  could  it 
be  doubted  that  the  king  meant  that  it  should  meet  the  ear  of  Anne 
through  his  chamberlain's  other  sister,  lady  Fitzharding,  in  order  that 
mortification  felt  by  her  in  private,  might  counterbalance  the  considera- 
tion with  which  inexorable  destiny  obliged  him  to  tr^at  her  in  public. 

Notwithstanding  her  exclusion  from  political  power  in  the  government 
of  England,  the  strong  partiality  of  the  people  at  large  to  their  native 

*  Lewis  J<^nkin«^  Koffraphioal  Tract,  Brit.  Museum.  •Ibid. 

*  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet. 
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pnncess  still  forced  on  William  III.  the  necessity  of  treating  Anne  with 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  respect  consonant  with  her  station. 
Foreign  slates  did  not  forget  her  rank ;  for  instance,  the  doge  and  repub* 
lie  of  Venice,  however  popular  the  model  of  their  government  might  be 
among  the  English  revolutionists,  very  ungratefully  refused  to  own  Wil- 
liam III.  as  king  until  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  nearly  public.  They 
likewise  refused  to  grant  any  requests  of  his  ambassador  before  they 
received  letters  of  compliment  (in  reply  to  some  they  had  sent)  from  the 
princess  Anne  and  her  husband.  These  had  to  be  sent  for ;  and  when 
they  came,  the  English  ambassador,  lord  Manchesier,  in  his  despatches, 
complains  of  his  embarrassment,  because  these  letters  had  been  forwarded 
to  him  by  the  secretary  of  the  princess,  sealed  up  without  any  copies.' 
The  incident  throws  some  light  on  the  difference  of  Anne's  treatment  by 
the  king,  after  the  death  of  her  sister. 

The  princess  passed  the  autumn  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  which  salu- 
brious place  she  was  accompanied  by  her  son.  Here  the  young  duke, 
under  the  care  of  his  clerical  tutor,  Pratt,  studied  fortification  with  great 
assiduity.  The  tutor  had  been  given  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  at 
Oxford,  wholly  and  solely,  observes  Lewis  Jenkins,  by  the  fevour  and 
influence  of  the  princess  Anne,  the  advancement  not  being  due  to  his 
learning.  Indeed,  the  employment  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  tutor  at 
Tunbridge  did  not  savour  much  of  matters  divine;  for,  by  the  leave  of 
the  princess,  he  made  a  pentagon,  with  all  the  outworks  according  to  the 
rules  of  fortification,  in  a  wood  near  the  Wells,  for  his  princely  pupil's 
improvement  and  entertainment,  ^^  which  answered  so  well,"  adds  Lewis 
Jenkins,  ^  as  to  gain  Dr.  Pratt  much  credit,  by  doing,  in  fact,  what  did 
not  properly  belong  to  his  cloth  or  his  ofiiee,  and  thereby  depriving  an- 
other of  being  employed,  who,  from  bis  long  and  faithful  attention  tc 
the  youn^  duke's  person,  would  have  ventured  his  life  in  his  service." 

The  princess  and  her  son  removed  from  Tunbridge  to  Windsor  Castle 
till  the  king's  return  to  England;  at  the  same  time,  Lewis  Jenkins,  in 
high  dudgeon  at  the  aforesaid  pentagon  made  in  the  wood  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  by  the  bellicose  divine.  Dr.  Pratt,  and  ^^  from  some  such  like  dis- 
couragements," resigned  his  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  princess. 
The  place  of  his  retreat  was  rather  a  suspicious  one,  being  to  Rouen,  the 
very  head-quarters  of  the  English  Jacobites.  He  went,  according  to  his 
own  account,  into  trade  there  with  a  French  merchant,  ^^as  it  were,"  ha 
pursues,  ^Uo  begin  the  world  again,  having  stronger  inclinations  for 
business  than  for  a  court  life,  which  I  could  not  leave  without  some 
regret,  as  I  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  princess  that  I  had  the  honour 
to  serve,  as  well  as  friendship  for  some  persons  about  the  court  of  the 
princess,  of  which  1  took  my  final  leave."  Thus  did  the  quaint  and 
simple-minded  narrator  of  domestic  events  in  tlie  royal  family  withdraw 
himself  from  his  post,  and  at  the  same  time  shut  out  the  view  a£R>rded 
to  his  readers  of  the  palace-life  of  the  princess  and  her  son.  Assuredly, 
the  tuition  of  the  young  prince,  according  to  his  account,  was  in  its  out* 
set  conducted  somewhat  by  the  rules  of  contradiction.    The  doctor  of 

*  State  Papers  of  Christian  Cole,  pp.  20  to  83. 
VOL.  XI.  —  23 
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divinity  provided  by  her  royal  highness  to  inculcate  devotional  precepts^ 
was  only  successful  in  imparting  to  him,  not  things  divine,  but  matters 
militant.  An  old  lady,  whose  concern  with  the  princess  was  only  to  let 
her  a  house,  instructed  her  child  in  all  he  practically  knew  of  religion, 
while  his  door-keeper  gave  him  notions  of  ^  history,  mathematics,  and 
stuff,*'  according  to  the  erudite  classification  of  his  governess;  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  from  his  mother's  chairmen  and  his  father's  coach« 
'  men  he  imbibed  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  they  taught  him  withal  to  box. 
Such  was  the  under-current  of  affairs,  while  on  the  surface  other  state- 
ments have  passed  down  the  stream  of  history,  as  illustrative  of  \he 
young  duke's  propensities  and  praiseworthy  predilections  to  battles  and 
sieges,  while  his  aversion  to  poetry  and  to  all  the  fine  arts  is  lauded  by 
right  reverend  historians'  with  as  much  unction  as  if  sovereigns  and 
their  heirs,  apparent  or  presumptive,  were  sent  into  the  world  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  slaughtering  the  human  species. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  flatterers  of  William  III.  to  make  out  that 
his  successor  would  prove  the  very  mirror  and  model  of  himself,  and 
that  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  would  surpass  that  monarch  in  his 
hatred  to  poetry,  music,  painting,  and  dancing.  The  evidence  o(^  the 
child's  dislike  to  the  latter  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  trifling  fact, 
that  when  the  princess  Anne  found  him  a  little  recovered  from  the  woe- 
ful affliction  in  his  head,  which  caused  unsteadiness  to  his  footsteps,  she 
ordered  him  to  be  taught  regularly  to  walk  and  dance,  and  appointed  for 
this  purpose  Mr.  Oorey,  who,  as  he  is  designated  as  ^  an  old  rich  danc- 
ing-master," had  probably  instructed  her  royal  highness  in  her  childhood ; 
but  with  this  aged  dancing-master  her  little  son  fell  out,  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  epithet  of  ^^  old  dog,"  because  he  strained  his  limbs  in  some 
gymnastic  or  other.  As  for  the  dislike  of  the  young  duke  to  poetry,  it 
is  utterly  contrary  to  truth,  for  he  frequently  endeavoured  to  make 
rhymes.  The  love  of  a  child  for  the  fine  arts  can  only  be  shown  by  the 
interest  he  takes  in  picture-books  and  puppet-shows,  and  of  these  little 
Gloucester  was  more  than  commonly  fond.  He  demanded  to  see  "  cuis" 
or  engravings  of  every  historical  tale  he  heard ;  moreover,  the  princess, 
his  mother,  established  for  him  a  puppet-theatre  atCampden  House;  nor 
must  this  excite  astonishment,  since  Steele  and  Addison  devote  many 
papers  of  their  immortal  Spectators  to  discussion  o(  the  puppet-shows, 
which  were  the  favourite  morning  amusement  of  the  belles  and  beaux 
years  subsequently,  when  the  princess  was  on  the  throne  as  queen  Anne. 
As  if  everything  asserted  on  the  subject  of  this  young  prince's  educaiion, 
however  trifling,  was  to  prove  the  exact  reverse  of  fact,  it  appears  that 
the  princess  had  had  some  little  rhymes,  hammered  out  between  the 
child  and  his  faithful  Lewis,  set  to  music,  to  indulge  her  son's  tastes,  by 
John  Church,  who  was  one  of  the  choristers  of  the  king's  chapel  and 
of  Westminster-abbey,  a  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Henry  Purcell.  "The 
music  o(  John  Church  gave  very  great  satisfaction  to  the  princess,  and 
as  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  he  was  delighted  with  it."     Such  are  the 


*  In  White  Kennet,  bishop  of  Peterborough's  Perfeot  History,  vol.  iii. ,  likewise, 
burnet's  Own  Times. 
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words  of  an  eye-witness.'  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
princely  child^s  subsequent  education,  all  which  was  innocently  amusing 
and  civilising  in  the  arts,  the  cultivation  of  which  forms  the  glory  of  the 
most  glorious  of  rulers,  a  great  peace  sovereign,  was  sedulously  eradi- 
cated and  discouraged,  in  compliance  with  the  tastes  of  those  in  power. 

While  the  princess  Anne  remained  at  Windsor  in  1697,  the  marquis 
of  Normanby'  paid  her  another  visit;  it  seems  that,  on  account  of  his 
learning,  accomplishments,  and  literary  acquirements,  he  had  been  de- 
puted by  the  junta  of  nine  to  examine  into  the  mind  and  capacity  of  her 
son.  The  result  was,  that  the  marquis  pronounced  ^'  the  young  duke 
of  Gloucester  capable  of  learning  anything.''  *  From  this  time  it  was 
considered  requisite  that  the  education  of  the  princely  child  should  regu- 
larly commence,  and  that  he  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
mother's  ladies.  The  delicacy  of  his  health  and  constitution,  and  the 
extreme  anxiety  of  his  mother,  lest  she  should  not  be  able  to  rear  him, 
had  caused  the  child  to  remain  a  nursling,  cherished  by  female  tender- 
ness, until  after  his  eighth  birth-day— a  year  longer  than  any  of  his  line 
had  ever  been.  Even  the  princess  herself  now  became  desirous  that  his 
regular  educiition  should  commence. 

In  one  of  the  visits  of  the  princess  to  London,  the  same  autumn,  she 
went  with  her  husband  to  view  the  rising  glories  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  then  approaching  its  completion.  "They  expressed  themselves 
extremely  pleased  with  that  noble  building,  and  gave  money  very  libe- 
rally to  the  workmen."*  There  was  another  person  to  whom  their  libe- 
rality ought  to  have  been  extended,  even  to  the  venerable  architect  of 
this  glorious  masterpiece,  sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  had  been  deprived 
by  William  of  his  modest  stipend  of  200Z.  per  annum,  under  pretence 
that  he  liad  not  finished  the  cathedral !  Strange  to  say,  the  venerable 
sage  lived  to  finish  the  mighty  structure,  and  reclaimed  the  niggard 
bounty  of  his  country  in  his  ninety-second  year.  The  unshaken  attach- 
ment of  sir  Christopher  Wren  to  his  old  masters  occasioned  his  persecu- 
tion by  William. 

The  birth-day  of  the  princess  Anne  was  again  duly  observed  by  Wil- 
liam III.  According  to  the  oflicial  announcement  of  the  Gazette,  his 
majesty  was  her  morning  visitor  on  that  occasion:  "Whitehall,  1698, 
February  6th. — This  being  the  princess  of  Denmark's  birth-day,  his 
majesty  came  to  visit  her  royal  highness  at  St.  James's,  where  there  was 
a  great  appearance  of  the  nobility  and  other  persons  of  quality,  to  com- 
pliment her  royal  highness  on  this  occasion.  In  the  evening,  his  high- 
ness the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  a  fire-work,  and  the  court  were  enter- 
tained with  a  concert  of  music  and  a  ball." 

The  education  of  the  duke  o(  Gloucester,  was  now  a  matter  of  great 
anxiety  to  his  mother,  and  the  whole  of  the  spring  of  1698  was  spent 

>  Lewis  Jenkins'  Biographical  Tracts.     The  notes  and  arrangement  of  Joh* 
Church's   music   are  printed  and  appended  to  Lewis  Jenkins'  Tracts.     Bri 
Museum. 

*  Her  former  lover,  Sheffield,  earl  of  Mulgrave. 

*  L.ewis  Jenkins'  Biograpliical  Tracts,  Brit  Museum* 

*  Postman  Newspaper,  for  Sept  6,  1697. 
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in  agitating  expectations  concerning  it.  The  result  of  events  proves, 
that  the  princess  Anne  was  ready  to  submit  to  any  pecuniary  loss,  rallier 
than  to  liave  her  child  torn  from  her  home  and  heart.  The  parliameat 
had  voted  the  magnificent  sum  of  50,000/.  per  annum,  (or  the  expenses 
of  the  education  and  establishment  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester;  but  the 
king  appears  to  have  been  given  unlimited  power  in  the  disposal  of  the 
chUd. 

All  former  precedents,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  prove  that  royal 
children  were  given  in  charge  to  some  great  noble  or  ecclesiaiitic  or 
other,  during  the  period  of  their  regular  education ;  nor  had  the  princess 
Anne  any  reason  to  suppose,  that  she  should  be  sufTered  to  keep  her  child 
near  her  any  more  than  her  ancestress  Anne  of  Denmark  iiad  reUiined 
her  sons  or  daughters  during  their  tutelage.  The  children  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.^  as  well  as  those  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  James  II.^ 
had  been  taken  from  the  maternal  superintendence,  and  brought  up  at 
a  distance  from  their  parents.  Anne  herself  had  been  removed  from  her 
father,  who,  similar  to  herself,  in  1698,  then  only  occupied  the  statioa 
of  a  subject. 

The  princess  felt  that  the  king  had  much  in  hia  power  to  annoy  her, 
if  he  took  from  her  maternal  care  this  delicate  and  sickly  child,  whom 
she  had  reared  with  extreme  difficulty ;  fortunately  for  her,  the  king  was 
only  sedulous  on  two  points ;  the  6rst  was,  how  little  of  the  50,0002. 
per  annum  allowed  by  the  nation  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
he  need  pay  for  his  education  and  establishnaent ;  the  other  was,  that  the 
boy  should  have  no  other  preceptor  than  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury; 
this  last  was  a  bitter  sorrow  to  Anne,  who  had  the  lowest  opinion  of 
that  person^s  character  and  disposition  ;  she  earnestly  entreated  the  king, 
and  prince  George  of  Denmark  joined  in  the  petition,  thai  the  instructioa 
of  her  child  might  be  consigned  to  Dr.  Hooper,  dean  of  Canterbury.* 

The  readers  of  the  previous  volume  of  this  work  are  fully  aware,  that 
in  whatsoever  esteem  Dr.  Hooper  might  have  been  held  by  such  sons 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  archbishops  Sheldon,  and  Sancroft,  Isaac 
Barrow,  or  Sherlock,  or  Kenn,  he  was  not  .quite  so  much  beloved  by 
the  Dutch  king.  In  truth.  Dr.  Hooper,  like  Dr.  Kenn,  had  shut  up  doora 
with  him  when  only  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  horror  they  felt  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  moral  qualities,  some  contemporary  letters  regarding 
the  one,  and  the  diary  of  the  other,  have  already  shown.' 

The  princess  Anne  could  not  endure  patiently  the  appointment  of 
bishop  Burnet  as  her  son's  preceptor.  Her  royal  highness  was  heard 
to  complain,  ^^  that  she  considered  such  appointment  as  the  greatest  hard* 

*  Hooper  MS.,  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Trevor's  William  III  ;  likewise  the 
life  of  that  king  printed  1705,  and  Bio.  Britannioa. 

*  In  both  instances  edited  by  friends  and  partisans  of  William.  Mr,  Trevor*t 
work  is  a  panegyric  on  William,  from  the  first  word  to  the  last;  yet  he  is  the 
editor  of  Dr.  Hooper's  Diary,  in  his  Appendix.  Sidney,  earl  of  Romney,  to 
whom  William  III.  granted  at  one  sweep  the  enormous  bribe  of  17,000^  per 
annum,  is  the  informant  of  the  moral  horror  Dr.  Kenn  had  of  that  prince.  If 
the  friends  of  William  left  such  documenU  fbr  the  instruction  of  biographers, 
wbaL  may  we  ask,  would  enemies  have  done  f 
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ship  ever  put  upon  her  by  the  king,  who  well  knew  how  slie  disliked 
Burnet,  and  that  she  was  sure  that  the  king  made  choice  of  him  for  that 
very  reason."' 

Burnet  was  himself  conscious  of  the  aversion  of  the  princess,  but  the 
king  insisted  upon  the  measure;*  the  bishop  was  exceedingly  out  of 
humour  at  this  time,  ^  having  been  disappointed  of  the  great  see  of  Win- 
chester," says  lord  Dartmouth,  ^^  which  preferment  the  king  had  put  at 
the  disposal  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  To  the  sorrow  of  the 
princess  Anne,  he  was  given  the  education  of  the  heir  of  the  kingdom, 
in  hopes  of  satisfying  his  discontent."' 

The  manner  in  which  Burnet  mentions  his  appointment  is  remarkable, 
as  well  for  the  information,  as  for  the  composition ;  perhaps  it  is  the 
most  extraordinary  specimen  of  egotism  ever  printed  by  any  author  in 
our  language  :*  "  I  was  named  by  the  king  to  be  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
preceptor.  /  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  excuse  myself.  /  had 
nitherto  no  share  in  the  princess'  favour  or  confidence.  /  had  also  be- 
come very  uneasy  at  many  things  in  the  king's  conduct.  /  considered 
him  as  a  glorious  instrument  raised  up  by  God,  who  had  done  great 
things  by  him.  /  had  also  such  obligations  to  him,  that  /  had  resolved, 
on  public  as  well  as  on  private  accounts,  never  to  engage  in  any  opposi- 
tion to  him;  yet  /  could  not  help  thinking  he  might  have  carried  matters 
further  than  he  did,  and  that  he  was  giving  his  enemies  handles  to  weak- 
en his  government.  /  had  tried,  but  with  little  success,  to  use  all  due 
freedom  with  him ;  he  did  not  love  to  be  found  fault  with,  and  either 
discouraged  me  with  silence,  or  answered  in  such  general  expressions, 
that  they  signified  little."  Lord  Dartmouth,  his  contemporary,  illustrates 
this  passage  by  observing,  that  the  king  "  had  complained  of  bishop  Bur- 
net breaking  in  upon  him,  whether  he  would  or  no,  and  asking  him  ques- 
tions that  he  did  not  know  how  to  answer,  without  trusting  him  more 
than  he  was  willing  to  do,  having  a  very  bad  opinion  of  his  retentive 
faculties."*  The  bishop  mentioned  his  own  reluctance  to  undertake  the 
office  of  preceptor  to  the  young  prince,  and  describes  how  it  was  finally 

>  Lord  Dartmoutlt's  Note^  to  Burnet's  History  of  bit  Own  Timos,  vol.  iv.  p.  376. 
•Ibid.  "Ibid. 

*  If  the  mighty  mind  of  Coleridge  had  made  itself  more  familiar  with  what 
human  beings  actually  did,  rather  than  how  they  thought,  he  would  have  hit  on 
this  historical  passage,  as  a  thorough  instance  of  practical  egotism,  fkr  more  real, 
and  nearly  as  concise,  as  the  clever  satire  he  has  improved  from  the  German. 
In  his  delineation  of  an  egotist,  he  declares  of  his  hero, 
«*A  pronoan,  verb-imperative,  he  shone  !"— 
tad  describes  him  thus  holding  fbrth : 

**  Here,  On  this  market-cross,  alood  I  cry, 
1.1,1!  liuelf,  II 

The  fbrra,  the  snbstanee,  ih«  wbmt  and  the  why. 
The  when  and  the  where,  and  the  low  and  the  hiflli* 
The  inside,  the  outside,  the  earth  and  the  sky. 
I,  you,  and  he— and  he,  you,  and  I— 
All  souls  and  all  bodies  are  I  itself,  1 1 

Aniit8eii;ir* 

'Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Burnet's  Own  Timet,  vol.  iv.,  p.  376u 
23  • 
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arranged.  "  The  yoang  duke  of  Gloucester  w«  to  live  at  Windsor,  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  the  bishop  was  allowed  ten 
weeks  in  the  princely  pupiPs  vacations,  to  attend  to  the  rest  of  his  epis- 
copal duties.^^  He  affirms,  that  all  his  endeavours  to  decline  this  advance- 
ment were  unavailing,  for  the  king  said,  ^^  he  could  only  trust  that  care 
to  him.^'  It  is  certain  that  no  other  prelate  was  bounci  to  identify  him- 
self so  thoroughly  with  the  revolutionary  government  as  Burnet,  and 
that,  as  his  fortune  and  station  wholly  depended  on  its  stability,  king 
William  was  as  certain  that  Burnet  would  bring  up  the  boy  in  as  utter 
hatred  to  his  grandfather,  James  11,  as  the  regent  Murray  was,  when  he 
placed  Buchanan  as  tutor,  that  he  would  inculcate  in  the  infant  mind 
of  king  James  every  foul  stigma  against  his  mother,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 
The  motives  of  each  appointment  were  similar. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  king  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  an 
enormous  share  of  the  50,000/.  per  annum,  added  by  parliament  to  the 
Civil  List,  for  the  purpose  of  the  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 
He  had,  indeed,  retained  the  whole  since  the  peace  of  Ryswick.'  Nor 
could  any  entreaties  of  the  princess  induce  his  majesty  to  allow  more 
than  1 5,000/.,'  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  sum  he  received  for 
the  establishment  of  the  heir  to  the  British  empire.  From  this  modicum, 
the  princess  solicited  that  a  small  part  might  be  advanced,  that  she  might 
purchase  plate  and  furniture,  needful  for  the  extension  of  her  son's  estab- 
lishment. But  William  III.,  whose  character  never  appears  less  attractive 
than  when  he  is  seen  in  history  in  the  act  of  graspin£  some  ill-gotten 
pelf  or  other,  positively  refused  to  advance  her  a  doit ;'  yet  the  princess 
Anne  was  prepared  to  submit  to  all  losses,  so  that  her  boy  was  not  with- 
drawn from  her  personal  society ;  besides,  to  smoothe  the  other  hard- 
ships, the  earl  of  Marlborough  was  appointed  his  chief  governor.  At 
the  first  view,  this  measure  may  appear  rather  extraordinary,  when  the 
indignities  are  remembered  which  had  been  heaped  on  the  princess  Anne, 
only  for  her  private  regard  for  Marlborough  and  his  wife ;  but  king  Wil- 
liam's power  for  injury  had  become  weakened  since  the  death  of  his 
wife.  Most  of  the  real  kingly  functions  were  executed  by  the  junta  of 
the  oligarchy,  resembling  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten.  A  majority  of 
these  persons  were  Marlborough's  old  colleagues,  who  had  aided  him  in 
ejecting  the  Revolution.  The  junta  treated  with  him  as  a  power  who 
had,  among  other  advantages,  possession  of  the  mind  and  will  of  the 
princess  Anne,  the  heiress  of  the  crown. 

If  king  William  could  draw  from  the  English  house  of  commons  suf- 
ficient supplies,  he  cared  little  how  the  English  junta  arranged  for  the 
future.  He  had  been  heard  to  say,  ^  Let  all  remain  according  to  mj 
wish,  now,  and  those  may  have  ths  crown  who  can  cstch  it,  when  I  am 
gone.'' 

A  cynic  might  have  laughed,  and  doubtless  many  did,  et  the  utter 
absence  of  all  supposition  by  king  William  and  the  junta,  that  Marl- 

*  Th«  addition  voied  by  parliament  was  100,000^  k-^lf  cf  wh>ch  the  English 
^rliament  had  allotted  for  the  payment  of  the  dowry  of  Jarast  II. 's  queeo,  thm 
other  moiety  for  the  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

*  Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  *  Ibid 
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borough  and  the  princess  Anne  would  act  on  their  vowed  contrition  to 
king  James.  On  the  contrary,  William  calculated  to  a  nicety  that  Marl- 
borough would  renounce  and  betray  the  distant  lineal  heir,  and  cleave  to 
the  rival  duke  of  Gloucester,  over  whose  mind  an  empire  would  have 
been  established,  commenced  in  early  youth.  Such  was  the  secret  spring 
of  a  measure,  which  seems,  at  the  first  view,  extremely  inconsistent  with 
tlie  previous  biographies  of  both  the  royal  sisters,  Mary  and  Anne. 

The  carl  of  Marlborough  was  permitted  by  king  William  to  attend  his 
levee,  June  19, 1698,  and  kiss  his  hand,*  on  his  appointment  as  governor 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  king,  who  was  certainly  no  composer 
of  compliments  in  general,  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  the  object  of  his 
former  contempt,  the  following  fine  eulogy  on  this  occasion.  ^^My  lord, 
make  the  duke  of  Gloucester  like  yourself,  and  1  desire  no  more."  • 
King  William,  likewise,  appointed  the  new  governor  one  of  the  junta  of 
nine,  called  by  the  people,  ^^  the  nine  kings,"  and  by  the  parliament,  ^^  the 
nine  lords-justices.'*  This  place  we  have  shown  that  lord  Marlborough 
had  previously  filled,  when  William  and  Mary  first  ascended  the  throne. 

The  official  organ  of  William's  government  announced  the  advance- 
ment of  Marlborough,  in  the  following  style  :— 

"  June  16,  1698. — His  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the  right  honour- 
able the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  be  governor  to  his  highness  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, as  a  mark  of  the  good  opinion  his  majesty  has  of  his  lordship's  zeal  for 
his  service,  and  his  qualifications  for  an  employment  of  so  great  a  trust ;  and 
this  evening  his  lordship  was  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  and  toolc  his 
place  there." 

William  III,  did  not  leave  England  for  the  delights  of  his  Loo-palace 
that  year,  until  July  20,  neither  was  the  -establishment  for  the  young 
duke  of  Gloucester's  household  and  education  settled  even  then,  since 
Jady  Marlborough  expressly  says,  ^^  that  the  king  took  with  him  a  list 
of  the  young  duke's  intended  officials,  which  he  had,  in  an  access  of 
unwonted  graciousness,  told  the  princess  Anne  to  draw  out  for  his  ap- 
proval ;"  these  are  the  words  of  Sarah  of  Marlborough.  She  had  every 
reason  to  know  the  truth  with  all  its  minutiae,  if  she  has  chosen  to  relate 
it  accurately,  and  in  this  instance  her  narrative  is  corroborated  by  other 
contemporaries.  ^^  When  the  duke  of  Gloucester,"  she  says,  ^^  was 
arrived  at  the  age  to  be  put  into  men's  hands,  king  William  insinuated  to 
such  members  of  parliament  as  he  knew  were  desirous  to  have  the  duke 
handsomely  settled,  that  it  would  require  near  50,000Z.  a  year ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  promised  other  ))ersons  whom  he  knew  it  would 
please,  that  he  would  pay  queen  Mary^  in  France^  [Mary  Beatrice,  queet? 
of  James  II.,]  her  settlement,  which  was  also  50,000Z.  And  thus  he 
obtained  an  addition  of  one  hundred  thousand  a  year  to  his  civil  list."' 

^  The  addition  was  granted,"  continues  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  ^^  yei 
king  William  never  paid  one  farthing  to  queen  Mary,  in  France,  and,  as 

'  Macpherson's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.,  p.  141. 

'Coxe  and  all  the  biographers  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  repeat  this  speech. 
Had  it  ever  been  uttered,  the  duchess  would  never  have  omitted  it  in  her  Coc» 
duct 

'Conduct  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  116. 
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to  the  dvke  of  Gloucester^  king  Will'mm  not  only  kept  him  in  the 
women^s  hands  a  good  while  after  the  new  rerenue  was  granted,  bat, 
when  his  highnesses  family  was  settled,  he  positively  would  pay  out  of 
the  50,000/.  but  15,000/.  a  year.  Nay,  of  thin  small  allowance,  he  re- 
fused to  advance  to  the  princess  one  quarter,  though  she  absolutely 
needed  it  to  buy  plate  and  furniture ;  and  she  was  forced  to  be  at  that 
expense  herself." 

^  But  this  was  not  all.  The  king,  influenced  by  lord  Sunderiand, 
sent  the  princess  word,  ^  That  though  he  intended  to  p«t  in  all  the  pr» 
ceptors,  he  would  leave  it  to  her  to  choose  the  rest  of  the  servant* 
except  one,  which  was  to  be  Mr.  Sayers.' "  * 

^  The  princess  received  this  message  with  extreme  pleasure,  for  it  was 
more  humane,  and  of  a  di0erent  air,  from  aught  that  she  had  been  used 
to.  She  immediately  set  herself  to  provide  proper  persons  of  the  most 
consideration  for  the  several  places.  Mr.  Boscawen,'  and  th^  son  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Vernon,  were  chosen  by  her  royal  highness,  to  be  the 
grooms  of  her  son's  bed-chamber,  and  the  sons  of  the  earls  of  Bridge- 
water  and  Berkeley  were  to  be  his  pages  of  honour. 

^  Meantime,  king  William  was  in  no  hurry  to  finish  the  afiair  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester's  establishment;  he  let  lord  Marlborough  know, 
^  that  he  would  send  a  list  from  abroad,  of  the  servants  he  chose  to  have 
in  the  young  duke's  family.  But  he  regarded  not  in  the  least,  the  me»> 
•age  he  had  previously  sent  to  the  princess.'  It  was  then  represented 
to  his  majesty,  ^  that  the  princess  upon  the  credit  of  his  first  gracious 
message,  had  engaged  her  promise  to  several  persons ;  and  it  was  to  be 
hoped  his  majesty  would  not  give  her  mortification  at  a  time  when  any- 
trouble  o(  mind  might  do  her  great  prejudices  m  she  soon  expected  the 
birth  of  another  chiW.'"* 

The  intelligence  that  his  sister  Anne  was  in  the  hopeful  situation 
which  might  strengthen  the  proteslant  interest,  far  from  obtaining  for  her 
the  slightest  indulgence,  appeared  to  aggravate  the  acerbity  of  the  royal 
temper;  instead  of  sending  the  complimentary  congratulations  custoi]»- 
aiy  on  such  occasions,  his  majesty  angrily  exclaim^  : — 

^  Anne  shall  not  be  queen  before  her  time,  and  I  will  make  the  list 
of  what  servants  her  son  shall  have  f"  ^  The  king  remained  so  pe» 
remptory,"  continues  the  Marlborough,  ^  that  all  my  husband  could  do, 
was  to  get  lord  Albemarle  to  try  to  bring  him  to  reason."^ 

The  favourite  took  possession  of  the  list  drawn  up  by  the  princess, 
and  promised  that  she  should  receive  from  Holland  a  more  satisfactory 
account  of  the  appointments.  He  exerted  himself  so  zealously  in  the  cause 
of  the  princess,  that  her  own  list  was  returned  to  her  with  but  few  alter- 
ations. The  king  only  made.lord  Raby's  brother  an  equerry,  and  appointed 
to  be  ^  gentlemen  waiters"  two  or  three  persons  who  had  served  queen 

'It  will  be  remembered  in  the  life  of  queen  Mary,  that  she  was,  in  her  noted 
visit  to  Canterbury,  ia  1693,  escorted  by  a  vice-chamberlain,  quoted  as  Mr. 
fiayers. 

'  Probably  the  Eton  boy,  who  was  sent  for  fh)m  the  college  by  the  princess  tn 
play  with  her  son  on  his  first  visit  to  Windsor  Castle. 

'  Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  *  Ibid. 
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Maiylfi  in  like  stations,  and  had  penaion^^oB  that  account;  ^'  and,''  adds 
faidy  Mariborough,*  ^  k  was  to  make  savingi  in  regard  to  such  pensions 
tfMi  kine  WtDismiidid  m  angentieoMnly  a  thing  as  to  force  the  princess 
#»  fkil  lo  meh  cngagemenls.''  The  king  imd  eyidently,  on  second* 
Aoagkts,  repented  him  of  the  leane  he  had  given  the  princess  Anne,,  to 
choose  the  attendants  of  her  son^  and  thouglu  that  he  could  save  all  the 
pensions  he  most  unirillingly  bad  to  pay  to  his  late  qiueen's  servants,  by 
giving  them  fiiU  pay  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  thus 
he  should  be  able  to  ^cut  off  another  cantle"  out  of  the  15i,0OO/.  Kep* 
pel  very  sagaciously  proved  to  his  master,  that  by  making  enemies  of  aU 
the  persons  U>  wkom  the  prtactss  would  be  forced  to  bretde  her  promise, 
his  saving  ^vwuld  at  the  end  prove  a  very  dear  one. 

The  poor  prmocas  Anne,  while  these  disputes  were  in  the  course  of 
settlement  and  prc^ress^  was  forced  to  leave  her  grasping  brother-in-law 
in  full  possession,  for  at  least  a  year,  of  the  income  voted  by  parliament 
fbv  the  use  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  being  unable  to  settle  her  son's 
establiBhoient  until  the  tetaMrn  of  the  king.  The  Flying  Post  announced 
the  important  facts,  ^  that  bis  majesty  had  paid  their  royal  highnesses^ 
smce  his  return,  a  ¥isit  on  December  17,  1606,  and  that  hia  highness 
the  duke  of  Gloueester  bath  had  nK»pe  domesiies  engaged  in  his  service." 
The  king,  therefore,  really  obtaiaed  a  whole  year  ami  a  halPs  income 
of  iOfi^Ly  almost  clear  of  iaetMntomces,  of  this  allowance^  since  the 
princess  was  unable  to  wrest  it  out  of  his  unrighteous  grasp. 

Yet  the  temper  of  the  times  did  not  authorize  William  III.  in  putting 
any  very  remarkable  sUght  on  the  princess.  Since  the  peace  of  Ryswiek^ 
king  William  and  hift£ngiish  subjects  had  not  been  on  those  tenns  which 
tendered  it  a  very  aafe  policy.  His  principal  veiation  was,  that  the 
English  parliaHient  insisted  on  hie  staadii^  army  beiag  disbasided,  and 
hie  Dutch  guards  sent  out  of  the  couatry.  WilUam  pleaded  in  petsoa 
ibr  the  retention  of  his  g«arda ;  but  findii^  the  parliament  inexorable^  he 
tree  forced  to  yield,  being  more  than  once  reminded  that  this  was  partly 
the  cause  why  his  iatber-ia-law  was  exiled.  William  remained  in  a 
black  sullen  fit  for  many  hours,  without  speaking  to  any  one ;  at  last  he 
bfolce  into  thie  exclaniatioi>^- 

^^  By  heavens,  i£  I  had  a  son,  these  Dutch  guarda  oi  mine  should  not 
go!" 

This  was  the  only  tiose  he  ever  waa  heard  to  regvet  his  waat  of  off* 
■pring ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  satuvnioe  gloom,  he  was  fottd  of  little 
ehildren.  An  anecdote  is  extant  of  him,  which  places  this  propensity  in 
a  very  pleasing  light. 

One  of  his  secretaries  was  rather  later  than  usual  in  his  private  cloi^et 
at  Kensington,  when  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  ^  Who  is  there  ?" 
asked  the  kin^. 

'^  Lord  Buck,"  was  the  answer.  The  king  rose,  opened  the  door,  and 
there  was  displayed  to  view  a  little  child,  of  four  yeara  old— youag  lord 
Bockburst,  the  heir  of  lord  Dorset,  his  lord  high  chamberkda. 

^  And  what  does  lord  Buck  want  ?"  asked  the  king. 

'  Conduct,  hj  the  diichess  of  Marlborough. 
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^  You  to  be  a  hone  to  my  cotch :  I've  wasted  yoa  a  long  time.^  ^ 

With  a  more  amiable  smile  than  the  secretary  had  ever  supposed  kins 

William  could  wear,  his  majesty  looked  down  on  hie  little  noble,  and 

'taking  the  string  of  the  toy,  dragged  it  up  and  down  the  long  gallery  till 

his  play-fellow  was  satisfied.     It  was  supposed  that  this  was  not  the  firat 

game  of  play  he  had  had  with  little  lord  Buckhurst 

Another  personal  anecdote  of  William,  was  that  connected  with  his 
lord-treasuter,  Godolphin.  This  minister^  who  had  ever  been  person- 
ally attached  to  king  James,  had  entered  into  a  plot  for  his  former 
master's  restoration.  By  one  of  those  accidents  which  often  befal  per- 
sons who  are  in  the  receipt  of  a  great  many  papers,  Glodolphin  unwit- 
tingly put  into  the  king^  hands  a  packet  of  letters  which  most  fully 
criminated  himself.  The  king  read  them,  and  the  next  day  placed  them 
in  the  hands  of  lord  Godolphin,  who  stood  aghast  at  seeing  what  he  had 
done.    The  king  then  said-— 

^My  lord  Godolphin,  I  am  happy  to*  say  that  I  am  the  only  person 
who  knows  of  this  treason ;  give  me  your  honour  that  yon  will  put  an 
end  to  it.     I  think,  after  this,  I  may  trust  you."  ' 

The  first  edition  of  Dryden's  translation  of  the  ^  JEneid,''  is  somewhat 
oddly  connected  with  the  memory  of  William  III.  The  celebrated  Jacob 
Tonson,  his  publisher,  designed  that  the  work  should  be  dedicated  to 
William  III.  Dryden,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  pension  and  Ian- 
reateship  by  queen  Mary,  swore  that  he  would  rather  commit  his  manu- 
script to  the  fiames  than  submit  to  pay  that  compliment  to  the  Dutch 
sovereign.  He  insisted  on  dedicating  every  canto  to  a  separata  Mecenas 
of  his  own  among  the  aristocracy.  The  extensive  patronage  thus  ob- 
tained for  the  work  induced  the  publisher  to  let  the  poet  have  his  own 
way.  Old  Jacob,  though  baffled,  was  not  foiled;  having  devised  a 
notable  plan  for  outwitting  Dryden,  and  flattering  Willkm  at  the  same 
time,  for  he  directed  the  artist,  whom  he  employed  to  illustrate  the 
iBneid,  to  represent  a  lively  portraiture  of  his  majesty,  for  the  beau  ideal 
of  the  person  of  the  pious  £neaii.  As  the  features  of  the  hero  of  Naa- 
sau  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  whenever  they  are  seen,  the  likeness 
was  staring,  and  the  bookseller  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  scheme. 
As  for  William  himself,  he  no  more  cared  for  dedications  by  an  English 
poet,  than  he  did  for  compliments  in  Chinese ;  either  way,  it  was  a  matter 
<>f  perfect  indif^rence  to  him ;  not  so  to  Dryden,  whose  ecstasy  of  dis- 
pleasure at  the  sight  of  the  features  of  the  pious  .£neas,*  vented  itself  ki 
the  following  bitter  epigram,  the  more  bitter  because  founded  on  truth  >— 
**OId  Jacob,  in  bis  wondrous  mood, 
To  pleMe  the  wise  beholders, 
H«8  placed  old  Nassau's  hook-nosed  head 
On  ffMr  .£neas'  shoulders. 

'Horace  Walpole. 

*Sir  John  Dairy  triplets  History  of  the  Rerolution  in  Great  Britain,  6co. 

'  In  the  library  of  bis  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire  at  Cfaiswick,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent copy  Of  the  first  edition,  the  subscription  folio  adorned  with  all  the  luxury 
of  type  and  engravings.  On  examination,  this  curious  anecdote  is  Ailly  verified 
by  ths  fact,  that  every  plate  in  which  the  pious  ^neas  figures  presents  a  studied 
■nd  staring  likeness  of  King  William. 
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«(To  make  the  parallel  hold  taok, 

Metbinks  there^s  something  lacking^ 
One  took  his  fktber  piok-a-back, 
The  other  sent  his  packing/' 

As  before  stated,  king  William  had,  from  his  childhood,  saflered  from 
oad  health.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  aAer  the  death  of  queen 
Mary,  his  frame  was  sinking  under  a  complication  of  diseases.  During 
one  of  the  h' tendances  by  Dr.  Radclifie,  his  miyesty's  physician,  the  king 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  a  complaint  which  had  attacked  his  legs. 

^^  That  I  would  not  have  your  majesty's  two  legs  for  your  three  kii^ 
doms,'^  was  the  startling  rejoinder. 

King  William  thenceforth  banished  Radcliffe  from  court;  but  as  the 
great  physician  was  a  Jacobite,  this  was  no  punishment 

The  national  songs  of  Scotland  convey  much  statistic  information ; 
many,  indeed,  are  the  facts  to  be  gathered  from  them  which  are  well 
confirmed  on  inquiry,  though  utterly  passed  o?er  in  general  history. 
The  following  popular  song  of  that  century  shows  that  the  accidents  of 
the  seasons,  added  to  public  misery,  and  to  the  unpopularity  of  William 
IB  North  Britain.  It  is  part  of  the  historical  ballad  of  ^  O  whurry  Whigs 
awa,"  in  the  course  of  which  the  princess  Anne  is  not  forgotten : 


•♦  Next  we  gat  owre  an  Orange  king, 

That  played  with  parties  hoith,  man, 
A  Hogan  Mogan'  foreign  thing. 

That  wrought  a  world  of  skaith,  man; 
When  he  came  owre,  our  rights  to  see, 

His  father,  friend,  and  a',  man, 
By  his  Dutch  guards  he  drove  to  sea, 

Then  swore  he  ran  awa,  man. 

•The  fifth  day  of  November,  he 
Did  land  upon  our  coasts,  man ; 
But  those  who  Kved  his  reign  to  see, 
Of  that  they  did  not  boast,  man : 


Seven  years  of  fitmlne  did  prevail, 
The  people  hopeless  grew,  man ; 

But  dearth  and  death  did  us  assail, 
And  thousands  overthrew,  man. 

^  But  Willie's  latter  end  did  come. 

He  broke  his  collar-bone,  man ; 
We  chose  another,  couthy  Anne, 

And  set  her  on  the  throne,  man. 
O  then  we  had  baith  meal  and  malt, 

And  plenty  over  all,  man  j 
We  had  nae  scant  of  sin  or  saint, 

O,  whurry*  Whigs  awa,  man." 

By  this  bitter  Jacobite  squib,  we  learn  the  statistical  facts  of  the  dearths 
that  continued  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Wil]iam,and  this,  though 
ho  fimlt  of  his,  added  to  the  deep  hatred  the  common  people  bore  him. 

Another  popular  historical  ballad  alludes  covertly  and  sarcastically  to 
the  reverse  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  ScotUnd ;  its  title  is  ^  Willie  the 
Wag," — so  it  was  printed-— but  it  was  sung  "  Willie  the  Whig." 

<*  He  fhwned  and  waggit  his  tail. 

Till  he  poisoned  the  true  well  ee. 
And  with  the  wagging  of  his  fause 
tongue, 
He  gart  the  brave  Monmouth  die.* 
He  whiggit  us  out  of  our  rights, 

And  he  whiggit  us  out  of  oar  laws. 
And  <he  whiggit  us  out  of  our  king, 
01  that  grieves  me  worst  of  a\ 

'  A  favourite  epithet  of  reproach  in  Jacobite  songs,  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch 
title  of  honour,  High  Mightiness.  *  Weary. 

*  The  provision  for  the  Episcopalian  clergy. 

*  The  canonical  dress  of  the  Episcopal  established  church  of  Scotland. 
*This  allusion  was  unveiled  in  the  publication  of  the  Stuart  Papers,  by  ordei 

ef  George  IV. 


^'Ol  I  had  a  wee  bit  mailin,* 

And  I  had  a  good  gray  mare. 
And  I  had  a  braw  bit  dwelling, 

Till  Willie  the  whig  came  here. 
He  whiggit  me  out  of  my  mailin. 

He  wbif;git  me  out  of  my  gear. 
And  out  of  my  bonny  black  gowny* 

That  ne'er  was  the  worse  Ibr  the 
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•The  tod '  rules  over  the  lion,  -   01  waly  fu'  fiiU  the  piper, 

The  midden's*  abooa  the  moon,  That  sells  his  wind  sae  dear, 

And  Scotland  maun  cower  and  cringe,  And  waly  fu  is  the  time 

To  a  false  and  a  foreign  loon.  When  Willie  the  whig  came  here  * 

These  popular  songs  plainly  show  the  anbroba  spivit  of  Seotlaad  ; 
ctespite  of  tiie  deep  wounds  of  Glenaoe  sod  Darieo,  the  Scoltish  lion  ww: 
feanHif  at  the  bit)  and  rampiog^  t»  break  the  retas  that  beU  hkii.  A 
qpirit  oi  the  strongest  personal  sareanmi  penuides  the  lyirtc  productione 
of  the  Scottish  poets  at  that  time ;  and  the  most  magnificent  of  theur 
national  nwlodies  were  made  to  foif  et  their  plaintive  ohacacter  to  accord 
with  the  rallying  songa  of  the  Jacobites. 

In  the  spcinf  of  1§68,  oocurped  an  event,  apparently  of  littTe  conse- 
quence to  the  princess  Anne,  but  which  subseqtitnftly  shook  the  throne* 
to*  which  she  svceeeded.  Tet  it  was  nothinf  mors  than  theappoiniment 
of  a  destitute  senraot-mnid,  a  danghter  of  lad^  Marlborough's  anat,  to  a* 
hinnhle  post  in  the  palace  of  the  pcineess.  Abigail  HilV  ^*^^  ^  name 
of  this  kmswoman  of  the  hanghtj  favourite,  mo  had  been  a  servaat* 
naid  in  the  hoose  of  lady  Rivera,  of  Chnfford,.  in  Kent 

When  kdy  Mariborooffa  wm  fint  establifihed  at  the  Codtpit,  at  thft 
time  of  the  mssriage  of  the  princess,  a  kdy  icpreaenjhed  to  her  that  she. 
had  near  relations^  who  were  in  the  most  abject  nieery.  At  ficst,  the 
favourite  denied  that  she  had  ever  heard  of  such  persons — a  singular 
circumstance,  for  most  persons  in  families,  either  high  or  low,  have 
heard  their  aunts  mendoned.  She  was,  however,  successfiiHy  reminded, 
that  her  lather's  sister  had  marrted  an  anabaptist,  rn  trade  in  the  city, 
who  had  become  bankrupt ;  that  this  aunt  was  starving^  with  her  hus- 
band ;  that  her  two  young  sons  were  in  rags,  and  her  daughters  were 
servant-maids.  The  whole  of  this  mortifying  detail  had,  perhaps,^ 
been  laid  before  the  proud  favourite,  as  a  lebuke  to  her  arrogance ;  for- 
tunately for  the  aiiieted  persons,  it  impelled  her  to  draw  forth  ten 
guineas  from  her  purse,  for  the  relief  of  her  wretched  aimt,  who  expired, 
as  did  her  husband,  direetJy  afier  the  relief  arrived.  The  appeal  had  not 
been  made,  ix  seems,  tiil  their  last  extren^y.  Sarah  began  to  coaside% 
that  to  canton  the  osphaae  on  the  public  would  be  more  gratifying  Ux 
her  self-esteem  than  leaving  them  in  the  decree  of  house-maids  and 
chamber-maids.  Abigail  Hill,  the  servant  of  lady  Rivers,  was  withdrawei 
by  her  fortnante  kinswoman,  and  given  bitter  bread,  as  her  own  nursery*-* 
maid.^  Bitter,  indeed,  it  must  have  been,  if  conclusions  may  be  drawa 
from  a  very  pert  letter  of  one  of  her  yoimg  charges,  Anne  Churchill, 
in  which  that  wlgar  term  of  reviling,  *^  creature,'*  as  applied  to  her 
cousin,  most  odiously  occurs.  Abigail  Hill,  stfent  and  sufK^ring,  became, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  representation  of  lady  Marlborough,  morose, 
misanthropic,  close,  and  designing,  and  of  a  temper  so  miserable,  that  it 

>  The /ax.  *  •Dunghill. 

*Her  serrimde  to  lady  Rtrers  is  mentioned  by  Ck>ze,  Liib  of  Marlbovough, 
vol.  ii.  p.  257. 

*The  dncbefctf  of  Marlborough,  in  her  reviling  letter*,  fVeqnently  tpeakt  of  bar 
ooosin  as  her  nursery-maid,  as  in  her  Correspondence,  (voK  i.  p.  ^%)  whersii 
taough  she  had  blundered  in  the  use  of  the  relative,  she  means  Abigail  HilL 
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preyed  inwardly  on  her  health,  so  that  no  change  of  fortune  could  cheer 
her  melancholy.  What  an  autobiography  could  have  been  written  by  this 
woman !  who  appears  to  have  possessed  the  shy,  proud  disposition, 
often  noted  in  persons  who  have  seen  better  days,  and  yet  have  sunk  to 
the  last  wretchedness  to  which  a  virtuous  person  can  fall, — that  of  com- 
mon servitude  ? 

Meantime,  her  brothers,  the  ragged  boys — lady  Marlborough  espe- 
cially points  out  their  rags — ^were  caught  from  the  street,  clothed  and 
provided  for  from  the  rich  harvest  of  patronage,  at  the  Marlborough  com- 
mand, which  opoied  at  the  Revolution.  The  elder  Hill  H*as  placed  in 
the  customs — the  younger.  Jack  Hill,  as  a  page  to  prince  Geoi^e  of 
Denmark.  When  the  household  of  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  was 
established,  lady  Marlborough  slipped  her  cousin,  Mary  Hill,  into  the 
anug  place  of  hiundress,  with  200/.  per  annum ;  but  for  her  white  slave, 
the  melancholy  superintendent  of  her  nursery,  Abi^il,  she  reserved  the 
place  of  bed-chamber  woman  to  the  princess  Anne,  and  thus  was  enabled 
to  have  a  deputy,  who  could  perform  all  her  own  offices,  when  she 
chose  to  absent  herself^  apprehending  no  danger  of  being  supplanted  by 
a  person  so  reserved  and  unattractive. 

Abigail  had  another  eonnexion  at  court,  a  climbing  politician.  This 
was  Robert  Harley.  According  to  lady  Marlborough^  statement,  the 
father  of  Abigail  Hill  was  in  the  same  degree  of  relationship  to  Harley 
that  his  wife  was  to  her.  8he  adds  ^  that  Harley  never  did  anything  for 
his  uncle  or  his  distressed  family,  or  owned  the  kindred,*  till  Abigail  was 
likely  to  become  a  prosperous  gentlewoman." 

Since  the  advancement  of  lord  Marlborough  to  the  high  office  of  go- 
vernor to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  lady  had  begun  to  lose  the  caress- 
ing devotion  she  had  hitherto  manifested  for  the  princess  Anne,  and  now 
and  then  permitted  her  to  taste  a  spiee  of  that  audacious  and  overbearing 
arrogance  with  which  the  treated  the  rest  of  her  contemporaries.  Some- 
limes  the  aggrieved  princess  would  let  All  a  word  or  two  of  complaint 
before  the  symtpathizing  and  silent  mibsthute  of  her  haughty  favourite. 
When  the  princess  fmind  that  no  evil  ctmsequences  ensued,  no  tale  was 
carried  to  Abigails  principal,  «nd,  atbove  all,  that  no  gossip  story  was 
raised  in  the  court,  the  confidence  was  extended,  and  some  condolences 
Tegarding  the  fiery  temper  of  the  "  ^ear  Mrs.  Freeman"  were  received 
gratefully,  and  agreed  upon  by  both  with  impunity.  Such  was  the  cgm- 
mencement  of  the  intimacy  between  the  princess  Anne  and  the  humble 
Abigail  Hill :  and  such  the  domestic  politics  of  the  palace  of  St  James. 

Ber  royal  highnese  continued  to  keep  court  that  year  with  some  de* 

*  There  is  something  wrong  in  this  statenient  of  lady  Martborough ;  for  Ri]A»ejrt 
Harley's  mother  was  not  Abigail  HUl,  but  Abigail  Stephens ;  neither  had  he  an 
aunt  whose  maiden  naote  wasJUlI.  The  only  trace  of  family  connexion  with 
the  ohivalresque  pedigree  of  Harley  is  the  family  name  of  Abigail,  vnth  which 
-some  of  its>  ladies  were  affliotad  in  the  17th  century.  We  shonid  believe  all  con- 
nexion tof  the  Harleys  with  the  anabaptist  I£il,  who  married  lady  Marlborough's 
SMiDt,  the  pure  invention  of  that  person,  were  it  not  ibr  the  abuse  wnich  the  lanrr 
jpoooB  of  that  time  level  at  Robert  Barley's  father,  as  n,  fanatk  who  had  tattsd 
•Iks. good  things  of  CfonweU's  ootragaous  taxation. 
TOL.  XI. — ^24 
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gree  of  splendour.  She  frequeotly  bestowed  patronage  on  the  theatres 
Among  other  entertainments  of  the  kind,  she  approved  of  the  English 
Opera.  The  Postboy'  announces,  ^  That  her  royal  highness  was  pleased 
to  see,  this  day,  April  27,  1699,  the  opera  called,  ^  The  Island  Princess,' 
.  which  was  performed  by  her  command,  at  the  Theatre  Ro3ral.'' 

The  education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  proceeded  formally  under 
the  surveillance  of  his  preceptor  Burnet,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
latter,  since  his  highness's  ninth  birth-day.  As  usual,  the  princess  and 
her  consort  took  their  son  to  Windsor  Castle,  July,  1699;  the  birth-day 
of  the  young  prince,  and  the  wedding-day  of  the  princess,  were  celebrated 
with  balls  and  great  splendour,  the  whole  concluded  with  fireworks  for 
the  duke  of  Gloucester — a  circumstance  which  is  never  omitted  in  any 
public  announcement  of  theae  rejoicings.*  The  course  of  study  which 
Dr.  Burnet  thought  best  for  the  little  prince  of  ten  years  old,  is  remark- 
able for  its  dry  and  abstract  nature,  the  child's  docility  was  greatly  cona- 
mended,  but  the  lively  spirit  that  carried  him  through  many  severe  attacks 
of  illness,  supported  him  no  longer ;  two  years^  attention  to  the  studies 
described  by  his  right  reverend  preceptor,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  subdue  the  petulance  and  break  the  health  of  a  stronger  individual 
than  the  little  heir  of  Great  Britain.  No  more  of  his  lively  sallies  are 
reported  after  he  was  consigned  to  the  tuition  of  Burnet.  There  is  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  prince  at  this  period  of  his  existence,  at  Hampton 
Court ;  ^  melancholy  seems  to  have  marked  him  for  her  own."  He  looks 
like  a  young  roan  of  seventeen,  too  sensitive  and  delicate  for  this  work- 
a-day  world :  the  bine  veins  on  the  fair  high  temples,  the  pearly  com- 
plexion, the  mournful  regards  of  the  mild  blue  eyes,  and  the  expression 
of  premature  care  and  though tfulness  are  altogether  unlike  the  merry 
sprite  described  by  his  fiiithful  Lewis  Jenkins. 

The  princess  gave  receptions  and  held  her  court  at  Windsor  Gsistle 
during  the  summer  of  1 699,  to  which  the  nobility  occasionally  travelled 
from  London  to  present  themselves.  The  month  of  August  brought  her 
a  visitor  of  no  very  reputable  cast,  being  the  notorious  lady  Dorchester, 
the  unworthy  rival  of  her  hated  step-mother,  Mary  Beatrice.  As  this 
person  posted  to  Windsor  to  make  her  obeisance  at  the  court  of  Anne, 
when  she  thought  proper  to  own  her  marriage  with  sir  David  Collier, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  princess  kept  up  some  intimacy  with  her, 
either  as  acquaintance  or  partisan.  The  incident  is  thus  sarcasti^^ally 
mentioned  by  the  marchioness  of  Halifax.' 

^  I  see  marriage  is  still  honourable  by  your  cousin  Savill,  in  the  eoan-* 
try,  and  my  lady  Dorchester  in  this  town,  who  now  owns  hers  to  sir 
David  Collier,  and  hath  been  at  Windsor  on  purpose  to  kiss  the  |m  incest 
Anne's  hand  upon  it" 

'  Collections  Brit.  Maseum.  'The  Pottbojr,  ibid.,  July  24;  1699. 

*  Letter  in  Devonshire  Collection  from  the  roaiohione^  of  Haliikz,  daterl  August 
83  1699.  Copied  by  permission,  in  the  same  series  of  letters,  the  marrhiooees 
mentions  as  news,  that  the  first  duke  of  Deitpnshire  had  purchased  Berkelef 
House,  so  long  the  residence  of  the  princess  Anne,  and  that  he  had  paid  the  fim 
instalment  August  3,  1099.  This  incident  strengthens  the  tradition  mentionad 
in  Knight's  Loudon,  that  Berkeley  House  oocvpied  tlio  preeent  site  of  Devonsbiie 
House. 
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The  consort  of  the  princess  Anne  continued  to  live  an  easy  and  luxu- 
rious life  with  her,  neither  causing  nor  conceiving  jealousies  :  either  as 
prince  or  husband,  had  he  displayed  the  slightest  tendency  to  ambition, 
all  parties  would  have  hastened  to  attack  him  with  envenomed  libels. 
Inoffensive  as  he  was,  they  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  at  peace, 
but  satirized  his  very  peacefulness.    One  wicked  wit'  thus  mentions  him. 

"  They  perceived  another  king*  hard  by  in  the  same  quarter,  much 
concerned  for  the  loss  of  a  brother,  whom  many  years  ago  he  had  dis- 
posed of  extremely  well,  yet  nobody  since  ever  heard  of  him.  Momus 
laughing,  said,  ^  the  good  prince  was  not  quite  dead,  though  forced  to 
breathe  hard  to  prevent  being  buried,  because  nobody  perceived  any  other 
sign  of  life  in  him.'  Some  of  the  gods  smiled  and  said,  ^  It  were  well 
for  the  good  of  mankind  if  all  other  princes  were  as  quiet  as  he  was.' " 

This  picture  was  drawn  by  a  rival,  the  marquess  of  Normanby.  It 
was  well  that  the  harmless  prince  had  not  afforded  reason  for  severer 
satire.  The  brother  alluded  to  was  the  king  of  Denmark,  whose  death 
in  1699  gave  prince  George  some  share  in  the  troubles  of  this  world, 
by  plunging  him  into  the  deepest  affliction.  Christiern  V.  had  been  loved 
by  him  with  enduring  affection,  which  had  caused  him  to  perform,  when 
fighting  by  his  side,  acts  of  generous  and  romantic  valour,  worthy  of 
Bayard  or  Philip  Sydney.  Probably  it  was  the  esteem  the  Danish  prince 
obtained  in  Europe  for  rescuing  his  royal  brother  from  captivity  by  a 
desperate  charge  when  taken  by  the  Swedes,  at  the  lost  battle  of  Varnaf 
that  obtained  for  him  the  hand  of  the  heiress  in  reversion  of  the  British 
empire,  which  the  princess  Anne  then  was.  Prince  George  had,  since 
his  settlement  in  England,  frequently  visited  his  brother  at  Copenhagen, 
therefore  the  love  between  them  had  not  failed  from  entire  absence. 
The  king  of  Denmark  died'  Sept.  4,  1699;  prince  George  of  Denmark 
was  in  the  depth  of  his  mourning  habiliments,  and  had  not  mastered  his 
sorrow,  when  the  birthday  of  William  III.  occurred,  November  4.  On 
this  account  the  prince  expressed  his  wish  that  his  majesty  would  permit 
the  princess  and  himself  to  congratulate  him  without  doffing  their  sable 
weeds ;  fancying  that  liberty  might  be  taken,  ^  because  the  late  kings 
Charles  H.  and  James  II.  never  wished  any  persons  in  recent  mourning 
for  their  relatives  to  change  it  for  coloured  clothes  on  such  occasions." 
King  William's  ideas,  on  the  subject  of  death  and  *'  mourning  dool," 
were  more  consonant  with  those  of  Henry  VIII.  His  Dutch  majesty, 
although  king  Christiern  was  a  relative  of  his  own,  and  an  ally  withal, 
signified  his  pleasure  that  their  royal  highnesses  were  to  visit  him  in  gay 
court  dresses  or  to  keep  away  ;*  the  prince  of  Denmark  was  both  angry 
and  afflicted  at  this  message. 

Other  causes  of  disquiet  relative  to  the  death  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
were  felt  by  Anne  and  her  spouse :  the  successor  of  Christiern  V.,  his 
SOD  Frederic  IV.,  had  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  France  visited  St. 

>  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 
•The  king  of  Denmark,  brother  of  prince  George. 
•Calamy's  Life  and  Diary,  voL  i.  p.  418. 
*  Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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Germaiiw,  and  h«d,  desfyite  the  rival  inlereats  of  lus  on  cole's  consort,  pro- 
fessed hiro9<*ir  deeply  interested  in  the  exiled  queen  and  her  children,  and 
withal  mightily  disposed  to  espouse  their  quarrel  against  the  advancement 
of  his  young  coustD  Gloucester.  An  absurd  dispute  with  Louis  XHT. 
|)ut  a  stop  to  this  enthusiasm ;  that  monarch  would  only  address  his 
despatches  to  the  king  of  Denmark  as  ^  serenity"  and  not  ^^  majesty  ;" 
in  retaliation,  kmg  Ohristicrn  directed  hie  papers  to  the  high  and  mighty 
majesty  of  France  as  "  serenity ;"  which  proceeding  did  not  produce  mucQ 
aerenity  in  the  tempers  of  either  royal  correspondent,  for  the  king  of 
•France,  in  a  greet  rage,  bade  his  ministers  adclress  Frederic  IV.  only  as 
•vottf.'  Such  were  the  childish  matters  that  occupied  the  attention  of 
•overeigns  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  nor  were  they  much 
amended  in  the  oomraeoeereent  of  the  eighteenth,  for  we  shall  see  that 
•the  princess  Anne,  when  queen,  was  insulted  by  the  emp>eror  in  the  same 
manner,  after  millions  of  treasure  and  oceans  of  blood  had  been  wasted 
by  England  in  the  cause  of  his  soa. 

Notwithstanding  the  verbal  •kirmieh  with  the  grande  tiumarque  re- 
gardiug  the  dignity  of  DenmaiQc,  the  princess  Anne  and  her  consort  had 
the  vexation  of  fmding  that  their  nephew,  Frederic  IV.,  did  his  utmost 
•gainst  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  against  the 
succession  o?  Anne  and  her  sen.  Sir  George  Rooke  forthwith  bom- 
barded Copenhagen  witli  the  English  fleet ;  but  the  king  of  Denmark) 
after  the  reverses  he  sustaioed  from  the  young  Swedish  hero,  Charles 
Xil.,  was  compiled  to  Make  peace.  William  111.,  when  the  early  suc- 
eesses  of  Charles  were  described  to  him  by  Keppel,  was  heard  to  aay, 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  ^Ah,  yoath  is  a  fine  thing  P* 

Their  family. griefs  and  troubles  detained  the  princess -and  her  consort 
later  than  usual,  in  the  autumn  of  -1609,  at  Windsor;  there  is  no  notice 
.in  the  Gazette  or  Postboy  of  their  attendance  at  the  king's  birth-day 
that  year,  16d$^ — 4herefore  the  prinee  and  princess  probably  took  his 
.mi^ty  at  his  word,  «Hvd  kept  themselves  and  their  mourning  from  the 
royal  presence.  The  princess  did  not  arrive  at  St.  James's  for  the  winter, 
.until  December,  when  her  coitege  is  thus  described  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  day :  * 

'^IdOd,  Dec.  2. — ^Thursday,  i^out  four  in  the  af^moon,  their  royal 
highnesses  the  prinee  and  princess  of  Denmark,  with  his  highness  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  came  to  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  from  Windsor, 
having  eleven  coaches,  with  aix  horses  each,  hesides  some  others  that 
Attended  them.  Teaterday  they  were  complimented  by  the  nobility  on 
their  arrival.  Aourioua  ode  is  prepared  "*  to  be  sung,  as  usual,  this  mom- 
ang,  and  there  '<  to  be  a  ball  at  Sl  James's,  to  conclude  the  solemnity  df 
the  day." 

The  princess  expected  another  aceoachement,  in  the  spring  of  1700 , 
the  wm  again  desliBed  to  disappointment,  her  infant  did  not  live  to  be 

>  Despatches  of  the  earl  of  MaacliMter,  edited  by  Christian  Cole,  addressed  tit 
the  earl  of  Jersey,  p.  64. 
■  White  Kennet's  Perfect  History^  vol.  iii. 
"Flying  Post,  Dec.,  1699.    Collections,  Brit  Mnseum. 
*  Writtea  by  Hughes,  author  of  The  Siege  of  Damasons. 
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baptized ;  during  He  private  bwrial,  in  the  oifht  rof  JMuary  97th,  in  the 
vault  in  Henry  VII.^s  chapel,  an  odd  circanwtanoe  took  place.  Some 
robbers  stole  into  Westminster  Abbey,  and  lurking  among  the  recesses 
of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  contrived  to  break  open  the  tomb  of  Charles  H., 
and  rob  his  wax  effigy  of  its  re^  array,  aad  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
all  the  ornaments.  So  fiu*  the  wforoiation  of  the  Flying  Post.  But  it 
requires  a  little  explanation:  Charles  H.  had  no  tomb,  bat  probably 
something  of  a  hearse  was  placed  on  the  epot  where  he  was  buried,  on 
which  was  extended  bis  wax  effigy,  m  the  same  dress  in  which  it  was 
carried  at  his  funeral ;  for  want  ci  a  better,  the  people  called  this  his 
tomb;  thousands  went  to  see  it,  and  an  additional  charge  was  made  for 
the  sight.  Since  the  robbery,  Charles's  wax  statue  has  been  dressed 
in  a  dark  velvet  costume,  which  was  probably  one  of  his  old  court 
dresses. 

Among  the  few  incidents  which  remain  of  the  residence  of  the  prin- 
cess Anne  at  the  palace  of  St.  James,  is  the  memory  of  a  freak  of  bishop 
Burnet,  who  it  appears  united  the  office  of  almoner  to  the  princess,  with 
that  of  preceptor  to  her  son,  since  he  usually  preached  at  St  James's 
chapel.  Here  he  perceived,  or  fancied  that  the  Aadies  of  tbe  princess's 
establishment  did  not  look  at  him  while  preaching  his  sermons,  —  ^  his 
thundering  long  sermons,"  as  queen  Mary  cali^  them.  Nay,  bishop 
Burnet  suspected,  that  the  ladies  preferred  looking  at  any  other  person. 
He,  therefore,  after  much  remonstrance  on  this  impropriety,  prevailed  on 
the  princess  Anne  to  order  all  the  pews  in  Sl  James's  chapel  to  be  raised 
so  high,  that  the  fair  delinquents  could  see  nothing  but  himself  when  he 
was  in  the  pulpit  The  princess  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  com- 
plaint, but  she  complied  when  Burnet  represented  that  the  interests  of 
the  church  were  in  danger.  Ail  traces  of  these  high  barricaded  pews 
have  long  disappeared  from  the  royal  chapel ;  but  the  whim  of  bishop 
Burnet  was  imitated  in  many  churches  which  had  not  been  pewed  until 
that  era,  and  are,  at  this  hour,  to  be  seen  in  remote  country  parishes.' 
The  bishops  and  clergy  of  our  church  at  the  present  day  are,  we  have 
heard,  by  no  means  partial  to  these  high  boxes  as  inducements  to  pious 
demeanour. 

As  for  the  damsels  for  whose  edification  (hey  were  first  devised,  they 
were  transported  with  the  utmost  indignation,  which  was  only  surpassed 
by  the  rage  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  court  and  household  of  the  princess. 
One  of  them  vented  his  wrath  by  the  composition  of  a  satirical  ballad 
on  the  intermeddling  of  Burnet,  the  gist  of  which  was, — that  if  the  ladies 
of  the  princess  had  no  better  reason  to  restrain  their  eyes  from  wander- 
ing at  church,  than  a  pew  higher  than  their  heads,  their  forced  attention 
would  do  little  good.  This  squib'  has  some  historical  utility,  because 
it  preserves  the  description  of  the  principal  ladies  domesticated  with  the 
princess  Anne : 

'  Shorpe  Church,  in  Kqq^  is,  or  was,  aii  instance  of  Bnrnet's  alterations.  A 
My  must  be  tali  evc^i  to  see  over  the  side  of  a  pew  when  standing.  The  whole 
of  the  church  is  parcelled  out  into  these  high  boxes. 

*The  Earl  of  Oxford's  MS.  Collection  of  Tory  and  Jacobite  Yerpes. 
downe  Papers,  8Q5,  pp.  236. 
24  • 
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<'  When  Bamet  perceived  that  the  bemotiAiI  damee, 
Who  flocked  to  the  chapel  of  Holy  St.  James, 
On  their  lovers  alone  their  kind  looks  did  bestow, 
And  smiled  not  at  him  when  he  bellowed  below, 

To  the  princess  he  went, 

With  a  pious  intent, 
This  dangerons  ill  in  the  church  to  prevent 
*  Oh,  madam,*  he  said,  *  our  religion  is  lost. 
If  the  ladies  thus  of  le  the  knightt  of  the  tooit,^ 

**  *  Tour  highness  observes  how  I  labour  and  sweat, 
Their  aflections  to  raise  and  attention  to  get ; 
And  sure  when  I  preach  all  the  world  will  agree. 
That  their  eyes  and  their  ears  should  be  pointed  at  me; 

But  now  I  can  find 

No  beauty  so  kind, 
My  parts  to  regard  or  my  person  to  mind ; 
Nay,  I  scarce  have  the  sight  of  one  feminine  ftoe. 
But  those  of  old  Oxford  or  ugly  Arglass. 

«*  *  Those  sorrowful  matrons  with  hearts  fbll  of  ruth, 
Repent  for  the  manifold  sins  of  their  youth ; 
The  rest  with  their  tattle  my  harmony  spoil, 
And  Burlington,  Anglesey,  Kingston,  and  Boyle, 

Their  minds  entertain 

With  fonoies  profane. 
That  not  even  at  church  their  tongues  they  restrain ; 
E'en  Henningbam's  shape  their  glances  entice. 
And  rather  than  me  they  will  ogle  the  Viet/* 

**  *  These  practices,  madam,  my  preaching  disgrace, 
Shall  laymen  enjoy  the  just  rights  of  my  place  f 
Then  all  may  lament  my  condition  so  hard, 
Who  thrash  in  the  pulpit  without  a  reward. 
Therefore  pray  condescend, 
Such  disorders  to  end, 
And  to  the  ripe  vineyard  the  labourers  send. 
To  build  up  the  seats  that  the  beauties  may  see 
The  face  of  no  brawling  pretender  but  me.' 

«  The  princess  by  the  man's  importunity  prest, 
Though  she  laugh 'd  at  his  reasons,  allowed  his  request 
And  now  Britain's  nymphs  in  a  protestant  reign, 
Are  lock'd  up  at  prayers  like  the  virgins  in  Spain." 

It  was  provided,  among  the  other  regulations  of  the  duke  of  GIoih 
cester^s  education,  that  four  of  the  governing  junta  should  examine  hb 
progress  in  learning,  every  quarter.  The  child  had  gone  through  this 
somewhat  arduous  ordeal,  in  the  summer  of  1700,  with  great  credit' 
He  was  considered  a  prodigy  of  juvenile  attainment,  and  surely  the  mind 
of  the  poor  child  must  have  been  crammed  with  extraordinary  mental 

'  So  written :  but  perhaps  it  means  the  courtiers,  who  brought  beauties  into 
s'^Iebrity,  by  toasting  them  at  their  drinking  orgies.  Montague,  lord  Halifax, 
had  the  names  of  the  court  beauties  written  on  drinking  glasses,  accompanied 
by  quaint  descriptive  rhymes,  which  were  repeated  when  the  health  was 
drunk. 

*  The  princess's  vice-chamberlain.  *  Roger  Coke. 
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diet,  for  his  answers  on  jurisprudence,  the  Gothic  laws,  and  the  feudal 
system,  perfectly  astonished  the  four  deputies  from  the  governing  junta. 
Nevertheless,  all  that  the  young  boy  answered  on  these  abstract  sub- 
jects, must  have  been  on  the  parrot  system  of  education,  painfully  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  pronounced  without  a  concomitant  idea.  Clear 
and  luminous  ideas  on  jurisprudence  and  the  diverse  laws  which  the 
communities  of  mankind  have  agreed  to  observe,  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  exertions  of  riper  intellect,  as  inferences  drawn  from  the  historical 
statistics  of  vaiious  nations,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  customs  and 
manners.  A  very  small  share  of  such  information  appertained  to  the 
preceptor, —  the  pupil  was  more  to  be  pitied,  into  whose  tender  mind, 
sapless  and  incomprehensible  verbiage  was  unwholesomely  thrust, — the 
languages  and  sciences  to  which  young  Edward  VI.  fell  a  victim,  were 
infinitely  preferable,  because  they  were  connected  with  facts  and  ideas. 
The  young  duke  of  Gloucester's  mind  was  chiefly  occupied  by  this 
abstruse  pedantry,  added  to  which,  were  those  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matics of  use  in  sieges  and  fortification,  together  with  the  manoeuvres 
of  field  days,  all  tending  to  train  him  for  that  injurious  ruler  to  EIngland, 
a  regimental  sovereign. 

A  circumsuince  happened,  just  before  the  princess  and  her  household 
led  Sl  James's  Palace  for  Windsor  Castle,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
ultimately  occasioned  very  injurious  efiects  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
health,  by  removing  from  him  the  physician  who  had  successfiilly  studied 
his  constitution  from  his  infancy. 

The  princess  Anne  had  always  been  remarked  for  her  devotion  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  but  as  life  advanced,  her  digestion  weakened,  and, 
very  often,  she  sufi^red  under  the  re-action  of  the  stimulants  she  took  to 
improve  it;  she  then  became  low-spirited,  and  apprehensive  regarding 
her  health.  One  evening,  she  sent  for  the  celebrated  Dr.  Radclifie,  at  an 
inconvenient  time,  just  as  he  had  opened  his  second  bottle  of  sack. 
He  affected  unbelief  concerning  the  illness  of  the  princess,  and  positively 
refused  to  prescribe  any  medicine  for  her,  but  bade  her  attendants  put 
her  to  bed,  declaring  that  she  would  be  well  in  the  morning.  In  a  few 
days,  he  was  again  summoned,  at  the  same  inconvenient  time,  but  he 
refused  to  leave  his  bottle.  ^  Pooh,  pooh  P'  said  he ;  ^  tell  her  ro3raI 
highness,  nothing  ails  her  but  vapours,  she  needs  neither  physic  nor 
physician.'^  The  princess  was,  of  course,  very  angry,  and  struck  him 
off  her  list  of  physicians,*  with  which,  Dr.  Radclifife  was  much  delighted ; 
for,  as  he  said,  ^  he  hated  the  whig  sovereigns,  so  unfeignedly,  that  he 
should  certainly  have  the  credit  of  poisoning  them ;  therefore,  he  wanted 
none  of  their  custom,  not  he !" 

The  hostility  between  the  princess  Anne  and  her  physician  had  com- 
menced as  early  as  her  flight  from  her  father,  in  1688;  when  the  bishop 
of  London  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Nottingham,  to  see  after  the  health 
of  the  princess,  which  showed  some  dangerous  symptoms.    RadcliA 

>  This  is  one  of  Horace  Walpole't  aneodotet ;  it  is  besides  related  by  the  biu 
graphers  of  Radcliffis. 
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Mulgcd  in  rouch  cotme  vituperatioo  on  her  conduct,  and  finished,  by 
•swring  her  messenger,  ^^  ihat  be  would  not  come."  Radclifib  had  been 
•ppoinled  physieian  to  the  princess  Anne,  by  the  king,  ber  father,  in 
1686.* 

The  fbUowing  intelligence  heralded  the  preparations  for  the  departure 
of  the  princess  from  8u  James's,  that  summer.  ^May  21. — We  hear 
their  royal  h^kness  and  the  duke,  design  for  Windsor,  next  week.  Her 
'T03ral  highness  has  fltstriinited  a  great  deal  of  money  among  the  poor 
of  St.  James^i,  St.  Ann's,  this  IVhitsuntide,  according  to  ber  annual 
custom."* 

The  princcOT  Anne  and  her  household  romoTed  with  the  duke  of 
Qlouoester  to  "Windsor  before  the  expiration  of  the  month  of  May.  The 
languishing  hetillh  of  king  Wiilimn  occasioned  all  politicians  to  be  on 
the  alert.  The  -earl  of  Marliborough  and  his  lady,  although  reckoned 
among  the  leading  tories  of  the  day,  were  perfectly  certain  that  thehr 
political  power  would  be  limited  to  the  mere  personal  influence  they  had 
orer  the  princess,  in  case  of  her  accession,  if  they  remained  in  the  tory 
ranks.  On  the  accession  of  Anne,  it  was  anticipated  that  auch  men  as 
the  uncle  of  the  princess,  lord  Rochester,  the  duke  of  Oroiond,  and  other 
personal  friends  of  her  father,  would  govern  the  country  under  her  reign, 
according  to  the  economical  pkns  of  an  earlier  day.  Well  did  the  Marl- 
boroughs,  husband  and  wife,  know  that  -such  statesmen  ivould  shrink 
firom  co-operation  with  then,  for  most  of  them  were  aware  of  the 
reiterated  treacheries  of  their  renewed  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
St.  Germatns,  and  the  itecond  betrayal  of  its  interests,  when  the  coalition 
wifth  the  party  of  king  William  took  place  after  the  deaith  of  queen  Mary. 
But  the  Marlboroughs  had  planned  a  great  lamily  aMianee,  which  they 
truly  foresaw  would  render  them  too  strong  for  the  old^bshioned  states- 
men, who  scrupled  the  daring  anticipation  6f  the  funds  of  the  country, 
According  to  the  Dulch  iHoSe  of  flnaaoe,  introduced  by  king  William. 
Lord  Matib<sroBgh  and  his  tady,  therefore,  asked  a  long  leave  of  absence 
from  the  princess,  and  hastened  to  hold  a  convention  at  Althorpe,  with 
the  old,  serpen t4ike  potitician,  Sunderland.  They  were  joined  in  the 
drganization  of  their  ^mily  scheaie,  by  lord  Godolphin,  whose  only  son 
had,  the  year  before,  married  their  eldest  daughter,  Henrietla. 

The  Imtred  lady  Marlborough  had  borne  to  lord  Sunderland  (which, 
it  may  be  observed,  flamed  through  the  despatches  of  Anne  to  her  sister 
Mary,  in  1688)  when  they  were  driving  on  the  revolution,  vanished,  and 
the  fsnrourite,  who  had  joined  with  her  mistress  in  denouncing  him  to 
the  late  queen  as  ^  tibe  suMeet  werkmgest  villain  on  earth,"  n6w  gave 
her  second  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  eldest  eon.  The  princess  had 
previbosly  portioned  the  eldest  daoghter,  having  fawnbly  craved  penoia- 
fion  in  theibUowmg  letter  >^ 

The  PurWTESs  Aittn  to  Lavt  Maai<bo«oo0h. 
"i  have  a  request  to  make  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  j  it  is,  tlmt  whenever 
dear  lady  Hariote  (Henrietta)  marries,  you  would  give  me  leave  to  give  hei 

•  B».  Bnt :  article,  RadcUfle.  •  Flying  Post,  Brit  Maseotti. 
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Bomeching  to  keep  me  in  her  Utouglits.  I  beg  my  poor  mite  may  be  accepted, 
being  ofiened  from  a  heart  that  is  without  any  reserve,  with  more  passion  and 
sincerity,  my  dear  Mrs.  ^reemaif ,  than,  any  other  can  be  capable  of.'" ' 

The  mhe  was  5000^.;  the  same  wa»  now  given  to  Anne  Churchill  ;* 
ihtis  did  the  princess  rivet  the  chains  the  weight  of  whioh  H(9ft  io  crash 
her  very  soul,  during  the  chief  of  her  remaining  years. 

The  princess  Anne  kept  the  eleventh  birth-day  of  her  son,  ths  duks< 
of  Gloucester,  with  great  rejoicings,  little  anticipating  the  results  The 
Hoy  reviewed  hia  little  regimeni,  exulted  in  ^e  discharge  of  cannon  and 
crackers,  and  presided  over  a  grand  banquet.  He  was  very  much  heated  and 
fatigued,  and  probably  had  been  induced  to  intrench  on  his  natural  abstemi- 
ousness. The  next  day  he  complained  of  sickness,  headache,  and  a  sore 
throat ;  towards  night,  he  became  delirious.  The  family  physician  of 
the  princess  sought  to  relieve  him  by  bleeding,  but  this  operation  did 
not  do  him  any  good.  There  was  a  general  outcry  and  lamentation  in 
the  young  duke's  household  that  he  would  be  lost,  because  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe  was  not  in  attendance  on  him,  owing  to  the  afiront  the  princess 
Anne  had  taken.  Dr.  Radcliffe  was,  however,  sent  for  by  express,  and 
though  unwilling,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  come.  When  he  arrived  at 
Windsor  Castle,  and  saw  his  poor  little  patient,  he  declared  the  malady 
to  be  the  scarlet  fever;  he  demanded  who  had  bled  him  ?  The  physician 
in  attendance,  owned  the  duke  had  been  bled  by  bis  order.  "  Then," 
said  Radcliffe,  ^^  you  have  destroyed  him,  and  you  may  finish  him,  for  I 
will  not  prescribe."  The  event  justified  the  prediction  of  the  roost  skil- 
ful physician  of  the  age,  but  he  was  as  much  abused  by  the  people,  who 
clung  to  the  last  scion  of  tbeir  native  princes,  pi  if  he  had  wilfully  re- 
fused to  save  the  child. 

The  unfortunate  princess  ^ttcmd^  on  fier  dying  child  tenderly,  but 
with  a  resigned  and  grave  composure,  which  astonished  every  one.' 
She  gave  way  to  no  violent  bursts  of  agony,  nevpr  wept,  but  seemed 
occupied  with  high  and  awful  thoughts.  In  truth,  she  was  debating, 
with  an  awakened  conscience,  on  the  past,  and  meditating  on  the  retri- 
butive justice  of  God. 

Lord  Marlborough  was  summoned  from  Althorpe  to  the  sick-bed  of 
his  young  charge ;  but  arrived  only  in  time  to  see  him  expire.  The 
death  of  the  young  duke  took  place,  July  30,  1700,  five  days  aAer  his 
birth  >day. 

The  thoughts  of  Anne  were,  at  this  crisis  of  her  utter  maternal  be- 
reavement, wholly  and  solely  fixed  on  her  father.  All  she  felt  as  a 
parent,  reminded  her  of  her  crimes  towards  him.  She  rose  from  the  bed 
where  was  extended  the  corpse  of  her  only  child,  with  an  expression  of 
awe  and  resignation  on  her  features,  which  made  a  solemn  impression 
on  the  minds  of  all  who  saw  her,  and  sat  down  to  write  to  her  father, 
pouring  out  in  her  letter  her  whole  heart  in  penitence,  and  declaring  her 

*  Conduct,  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  pp.  285,  287. 

'The  princess  offered  ten  thousand  pounds  to  each  bride;  if  lady  Marlborough 
is  to  be  believed,  she  only  accepted  5000^  for  each  daughter. 
'  Burnet's  Hist  of  his  Own  Times. 
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coDTictioB  that  her  bcreavciPCTl  was  sent  as  a  Tisihle  jwiBMhicDt  noa 
Heaveo,  for  her  cruelty  to  bim.  It  does  ol  appear  that  Anne  had  ever 
felt  the  slightest  coropunction  at  anj  previoas  period.' 

'  Macpberson.  8csut  Vmpm%  voL  iL,  p.  2S3.  Hot  letter,  which  Metss  m 
have  been  dictmtad  by  nnoere  feelings  at  the  time,  has  aot  jet  come  to  li^fat.  jec 
lis  teaoor  is  eiearlj  to  be  asoertmioad  in  docamenu  oooneeted  with  the  era.  The 
pdaoets  potitiTelj  pcomiMd,  moreorer,  **  that  she  would  nse  her  otmost  pcrwer 
to  effect  the  restoraticm  of  her  brother,  if  erer  she  carae  to  the  throne,  and  that 
Ae  would  only  accept  that  dignity  in  trost  for  him."  Lamberty  and  Carte  aftrm 
this,  aitfaoogh  neither  had  the  sUghiest  fonnmrtnn  with  eaeh  odier. 
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